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"Two  words  describe  both  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Hoover  Capital 

Management:  sound  and  disciplined." 
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"When  you  come  to  Symphony  Hall,  you  do  so  to  hear  wonderful  sound  ' 
produced  by  talented  and  disciplined  musicians.  When  you  come  to  Hoover 
Capital,  you  do  so  to  get  sound  investment  management  practiced  by  a  team 
of  talented  and  disciplined  investment  professionals. 

"Our  value-based  approach  benefits  substantially  our  institutional  and 
individual  clients  because,  at  Hoover  Capital,  we  have  only  one  standard  for 
both  performance  and  service  —  the  highest." 

—  Stevin  R.  Hoover  — 

Chairman  and  CEO 

HOOVER  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

617-227-3133 

Hoover  Capital  Management  is  a  Registered  Investment  Advisor.  Copies  of  Form  ADV  as 
filed  with  the  SEC  are  available  upon  request.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 
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A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
"PETER  GRIMES" 

Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  late  wife, 
Natalie  Koussevitzky,  Benjamin  Britten's  opera  Peter  Grimes 
received  its  American  premiere  at  Tanglewood  on  August  6, 
1946.  Britten  and  his  stage  director,  Eric  Crozier,  traveled 
from  England  to  oversee  the  production.  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  and  the  vocalists  were  chosen 
from  members  of  the  Music  Center's  opera  department.  In 
recognition  of  that  event's  fiftieth  anniversary — being  cele- 
brated here  this  summer  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  per- 
formances of  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction — the 
Boston  Symphony  Archives,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Historical  Preservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  BSAV  at  Tanglewood,  has  mounted  an  exhibit  including  reproductions 
of  rehearsal  and  production  photographs  as  well  as  correspondence  and  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  production.  The  exhibit  is  free  of  charge  and  located  in  the 
Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House  at  the 
rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  photograph  is  of 
Benjamin  Britten  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  Tanglewood  in  1946. 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that 
the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accept- 
ed, and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Fox- 
hollow)  .  The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent, 
drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  bud- 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 
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get,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid 
of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 
make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public 
grounds  by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch, 
Hack  and  Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the 
feasibility  of  using  the  newly  acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to 
replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only 
minor  modifications  since  1941),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities. 
Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence 
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Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  con- 
cert facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  pro- 
vides a  new  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  con- 
certs offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall 
with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  TMC's  new  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  provides  much  more  than  a  setting  for  the  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study,  and  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  establishment  in  1940  under  the 
leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  With  Leon  Fleisher  now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  its 
Artistic  Director,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continues  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musicians  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
1994,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  entered  a  new  era  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall,  which — along  with  its  backstage  facilities,  Green  Room,  TMC  orchestra  library, 
and  instrument  storage  space  all  located  in  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavil- 
ion— now  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  new  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also 
encompasses  the  Leon  Fleisher  Carriage  House  with  chamber  music  coaching  studios 
and  offices;  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  in  a  cottage  adjacent  to  the  refurbished  car- 
riage house;  a  new  Rehearsal  Hall;  and  additional  coaching  studios  throughout  the 
campus.  With  the  recent  inauguration  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  and  the  opening  of  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  all  involved  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  look  toward  the 
twenty-first  century  newly  inspired,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer  tech- 
nique, which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral  lit- 
erature with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher. 
Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 


Visit  a  friendly  and  gracious  antique-filled  Inn  in  a 
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TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional 
careers  as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each 
with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule 
of  study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in 
music  and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  cours- 
es of  study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction 
include  the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  perform- 
mance,  and  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University, 
through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble 
instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  seventeen  separate  programs  for  per- 
formers and  composers.  In  1995,  BUTI  re-introduced  a  visual  arts  program  for  talented 
artists  of  high  school  and  college  age. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  working  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited.  Video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into 

the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program 
information  on  all  Tanglewood  concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call 
the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings);  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check, 
or  major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call 

TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts; 
(212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is 
a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn 
tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio 
and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian 
for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their 
parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the 
rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted 
in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy 
does  not  extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's 
groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638- 
9345,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $12.50  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

AUDIO  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED  (portable  FM-radio  receivers  with  ear- 
phones) are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  Please  speak 
with  an  usher  for  more  information. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  on  the  preceding  pages. 
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THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility 
pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that 
your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 
FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  or  Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  cafes  on  either  side  of  the  lawn  and  at 
other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours 
are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evening  hours  are  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from 
6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  7  p.m.  through  intermission  on  Ozawa  Hall  concert  nights. 
Please  note  that  the  Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical 
supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at 
Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  gift  shops.  In  addition,  a  new  branch 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  open  during  cafe  hours. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at 
the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers, 
the  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as 
information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an 
historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the 
early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood 
Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  with  additional  hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6  p.m.  until  20 
minutes  after  the  concert.  The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermis- 
sions, and  for  twenty  minutes  after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor 
Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no 
admission  charge. 


Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 


Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Visit  the  new  Music  Store  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe, 
open  during  cafe  hours. 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 


MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 

MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9:30am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 

noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  9:30  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


d  Music  Festival 


August  9-11, 
16-18,  1996 

Charles  Ives 

and  Mis  World 
Seventh  Annual  Season 

Two  weekends  of 

orchestral,  choral, 

chamber  music, 

and  recital  programs, 

with  talks  and 

panel  discussions. 

For  brochure  and  program  information  call 

914-758-3226 

Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson, 

NY  12504-5000 


CHORAL 

FESTIVAL 


Saturday  concerts, 
8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $12-$23 
Call  the 

Festival  Box  Office: 
413-229-3522 


JULY  13:  Russian  Opera  Choruses 
from  Boris  Godounov,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Mlada  and  Prince  Igor, 
including  Polovtsian  Dances 
(i.e.,  Kismet) 
Joseph  Colaneri,  Conductor 

JULY  20:  Beethoven,  Mass  in  G 
Bruckner,  Te  Deum 
David  Hayes,  Conductor 

JULY  27:  Verdi,  Requiem 
Jerold  Ottley,  Conductor 

AUGUST  3:  Bach,  Magnificat  in  D 

Britten,  St  Nicolas 

Frank  Nemhauser,  Conductor 

AUGUST  10:  Honegger, 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake 
Featuring  actress  Claire  Bloom 
Robert  Page,  Conductor 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


pil#l()W  (pll'  o)  n  -  a  support  for  the 
head  of  a  reclining  person 

Ja»CObfS  PiMowQa'kabs  pTl'o)*- 
a  spectacular  summer  dance  festival 
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For  a  complete  schedule  of  performances 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Be eke t. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Seiji  Ozawa  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Svmphonv  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ozawa 
became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973, 
after  a  vear  as  music  adviser;  his  tenure  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  the  longest  of  any  music  director 
currently  active  with  an  American  orchestra.  In  his 
more  than  two  decades  as  music  director.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  maintained  the  orchestra's  distinguished  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  concerts  at  Svm- 
phonv Hall  and  Tanglewood.  on  tours  to  Europe, 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  South  America,  and 
across  the  United  States,  including  regular  concerts 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  upheld  the  BSO's  com- 
mitment to  new  music  through  the  commissioning 
of  new  works,  including  a  series  of  centennial  com- 
missions marking  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday  in  1981,  and  a  series  of  works  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  orchestra's 
summer  training  program  for  young  musicians.  In  addition,  he  has  recorded  more  than 
130  works  with  the  orchestra,  representing  more  than  fifty  different  composers,  on  ten 
labels. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  led  the  orchestra  in  European  tours  on  seven  occasions  since  1976, 
including  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  in  1979;  concerts  in  the  fall  of  1981  as  part  of  the  BSO's  cen- 
tennial tour  of  Europe  and  Japan;  and  further  tours  in  1984,  1988,  and  1991.  The  most 
recent  European  tour  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  took  place  in  December  1993,  with 
concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid.  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Prague.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  appeared  in  Japan  on  five  occasions  since  1978,  most  recently  in 
December  1994.  as  part  of  a  tour  that  also  included  concerts  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America  in  October  1992.  Major  tours  of 
North  America  have  included  a  March  1981  tour  celebrating  the  orchestra's  centennial, 
a  tour  in  March  1983  to  the  midwestern  United  States,  an  eight-citv  tour  spanning  the 
continent  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  an  eight-city,  nine-concert  tour  this  past  February. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Or- 
chestre  National  de  France,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  appears  regularly  at  La  Scala 
and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  and  has  also  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  Salzburg, 
and  Covent  Garden.  In  September  1992  he  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsu- 
moto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito.  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of 
Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  School  of 
Music  in  Tokyo.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  amoncj  others. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenvang.  China.  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  music  from  an  early  age  and 
later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho 
School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besancon.  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  subsequently 
invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzkv 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who 
appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son. He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January 
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The  conductor  raises  his  baton.  And  our  research  begins.  When  you  lis- 
ten to  Bose®  the  uncanny  resemblance  to  a  live  performance  is  no  accident. 
All  of  our  music  systems  are  based  on  research  that  begins  at  the  source  - 
the  concert  hall.  We  found  re-creating  sound  is  more  than  a  matter  of  repro- 
ducing music  note  by  note.  Because  much  of  the  sound  at  a  performance 
is  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  walls  and  floor.  To  hear  the  results  of  our 
research,  listen  to  any  Bose  product.  In  the  meantime,  welcome  to  our  lab. 
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-  Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune 
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If  you  or  a  loved  one  is  in  need  of  specialized  short-or  long-term  care, 
Willowood  Health  Care  Centers  has  the  answer.  Whether  you  need  assis- 
tance, therapy,  nursing  or  even  advanced  medical  treatment,  Willowood 
provides  the  best  possible  care — with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 

At  Willowood,  we  believe  that  returning  to  health  involves  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  whole  person — physically,  socially,  and  emotionally. 
That's  why  we  offer  you  a  place  to  reside,  recover,  and  receive 
treatment  in  warm,  comfortable  surroundings.  From  the  day  you 
arrive,  we  work  with  you  to  create  a  personalized  plan,  applying  our 
state-of-the-art  technology,  superior  nursing  and  rehabilitation  team, 
counseling,  and  social  activities  to  your  specialized  needs. 

Each  member  of  our  staff  is  highly  trained  to  provide  the  very  best 
medical  support.  And  at  Willowood,  we  treat  all  of  our  residents — both 
short  and  long-term — as  family. 

For  information  on  our  long-term  care,  rehabilitation,  and  our  specialty 
programs,  please  call  our  referral  line  today  at  1  800  445*4560. 

WIIXOWGPD 

HEALTH       CARE       CENTERS 
Great  Harrington  •  Pittsfield  •  North  Adams  •  Williamstown 


1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  January  1968.  In  1970 
he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  recently  became  the  first  recipient  of  Japan's  Inouye  Sho  ("Inouye  Award"). 
Created  to  recognize  lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts,  the  award  is  named  after  this 
century's  preeminent  Japanese  novelist,  Yasushi  Inouye.  In  September  1994  Mr.  Ozawa 
received  his  second  Emmy  award,  for  Individual  Achievement  in  Cultural  Programming, 
for  "Dvorak  in  Prague:  A  Celebration,"  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  won 
his  first  Emmy  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PBS  television  series  "Evening  at 
Symphony."  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
the  complete  cycle  of  Mahler  symphonies,  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Nor- 
man, James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  New  on  EMI  is  "The  American  Album" 
with  Itzhak  Perlman,  including  music  for  violin  and  orchestra  by  Bernstein,  Barber,  and 
Foss,  and  which  recently  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  Best  Instrumental  Performance  by 
a  soloist  with  orchestra.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Mendelssohn's 
complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  Kathleen  Battle  and 
Frederica  von  Stade;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mutter; 
Shostakovich  and  Schumann  concertos  with  violinist  Gidon  Kremer;  Poulenc's  Gloria 
and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  TotentanzWiXh 
Krystian  Zimerman.  Other  recordings  include  Rachmaninoff's  Third  Piano  Concerto 
with  Evgeny  Kissin,  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester, 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  Sergei  Leiferkus,  and  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and  Berlioz's  Requiem, 
with  tenor  Vinson  Cole  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal; 
"The  Dvorak  Concert  from  Prague,"  with  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Itzhak  Perlman, 
and  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical  (audio  and  video);  music  for  piano  left-hand 
and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and,  on  one  disc,  Britten's  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  Prokofiev's 
Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and  Saint-Saens'  Carnival  of  the  Animals,  also  on  Sony  Classical;  and 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LP's,  tapes,  CD's  and  books  from  52.00.  Over  8,000  Classical  titles  at  a  fraction 
of  their  original  prices. 

Just  yA  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1995-96 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 

John  Moors  Cabot 

Bernard  Haitink 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 980 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating 
X  On  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1996 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon 

and  Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
tlkuko  Mizuno 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 

*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Nicole  Monahan 
*Kelly  Barr 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
*Harvey  Seigel 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

*Victor  Romanul 
Bessie  Pappas  chair 
*Catherine  French 
§Gerald  Elias 
§Joseph  Conte 
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Violas 


Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Hui  Liu 

Acting  Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 

Burton  Fine 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§Christof  Huebner 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 969 
Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 
Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  and  Joanne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Dunald  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Cornille  chair 
§  Emmanuel  Feldman 

Basses 

Edward  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
John  Salkowski 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


*Dennis  Roy 
§Henry  Peyrebrune 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Acting  Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 981 


Assistant  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1975 
§Chikao  Inomata 
Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  &  EJlat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 

Krentzman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 


Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B. 

Doggett  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

Rousseau  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Fiirth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Frank  Epstein 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair 
William  Shisler 
Sandra  Pearson 

Assistant  Conductor 

Richard  Westerfield 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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The  Art  of  Performance. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  115th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active 
role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals; 
it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording 
activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the  world's  only  permanent  cham- 
ber ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players;  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 
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culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind 
of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular" 
and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kousse- 
vitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence 
at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurat- 
ed by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in 
1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
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half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart 
began  his  tenure  as  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding 
Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contempo- 
rary composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as 
music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  for- 
gotten and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres, 
made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  televi- 
sion, led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  mid-west. 

Now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser  and  having  already  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  in  1970.  During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidi- 
fy the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's 
commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the 
orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continuing  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans 
Werner  Henze,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 
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Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1997  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31,  1997. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Friday,  June  28,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 
William  R.  Hudgins,  clarinet 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  B-flat,  Opus  1 1 ,  for 
clarinet,  cello,  and  piano 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 
Tema:  "Pria  ch'io  Vimpegno."  Allegretto 


BOLCOM 


Let  Evening  Come,  Cantata  for  lyric  soprano, 

viola,  and  piano 
Poems  by  Maya  Angelou,  Emily  Dickinson, 

and  Jane  Kenyon 

Ailey,  Baldwin,  Floyd,  Killens,  and  Mayfield 
'Tis  not  that  Dying  hurts  us  so 
Let  Evening  Come 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
Text  is  printed  on  page  6. 


INTERMISSION 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


BEETHOVEN 


Septet  in  E-flat  for  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
violin,  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass,  Opus  20 

Adagio — Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio  cantabile 

Tempo  di  menuetto 

Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Andante  con  moto  alia  marcia — Presto 


Baldwin  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  can  be  heard  on  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA, 
Philips,  and  New  World  records. 

This  concert  is  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


NOTES 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  B-flat,  Opus  11,  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano 


Beethoven  composed  the  trio  in  1798,  possibly  for  the  clarinetist  Joseph  Beer,  though 
we  know  nothing  about  the  actual  circumstances  of  composition.  It  was  published 
later  in  the  same  year  with  a  dedication  to  Countess  Maria  Wilhelmine  Thun,  who 
had  been  a  patron  to  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  who  was  the  mother-in-law  of 
two  of  Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky  and  Count 
Razumovsky.  It  was  customary  to  try  to  increase  sales  of  music  by  providing  alterna- 
tives for  performance;  Beethoven  specified  that  this  trio  could  also  be  performed 
with  a  violin  rather  than  a  clarinet,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  rewrite  a  few  passages  for 
the  use  of  a  violin,  but  he  had  clearly  conceived  the  top  instrumental  line  for  the  clar- 
inet and  he  wrote  for  that  instrument's  strengths.  Only  once  again  did  he  write  for 
this  particular  ensemble,  in  an  arrangement  for  trio  (published  as  Opus  38)  of  his 
Opus  20  Septet. 

The  sonata  form  of  the  first  movement  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  there  are  some 
lovely  harmonic  surprises.  An  unexpected  D  major  in  the  piano  early  in  the  exposi- 
tion presents  the  material  that  opens  the  development,  equally  surprisingly,  in  D-flat. 
This  leads  into  an  unusually  dark  development  section,  but  everything  brightens 
again  at  the  recapitulation.  The  Adagio  opens  with  an  Italianate  theme  in  the  cello, 
accompanied  by  the  piano,  for  all  the  world  an  operatic  cavatina;  clarinet  and  piano 
each  get  turns  in  the  limelight  too,  until  a  "dying  fall"  brings  down  the  curtain. 

The  finale  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  popular  air  from  Joseph  Weigl's  opera  VAmor 
marinaro,  which  had  been  produced  in  October  of  1797.  According  to  one  story, 
Beethoven  was  asked  by  the  publisher  Artaria  to  write  variations  on  this  tune  and  only 
found  out  later  what  it  was,  to  his  outrage.  Another  story,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
used  this  aria  at  the  request  of  the  clarinetist  for  whom  he  wrote  the  trio,  seems  more 
likely,  since  he  identified  the  aria,  "Pria  ch'io  I'impegno,"  in  the  printed  edition.  In  any 
case,  Beethoven  professed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  movement  and  planned  at  one 
time  to  replace  it  with  another.  Weigl's  theme  is  certainly  simpleminded  enough,  but 
Beethoven  rings  some  fascinating  changes  on  it.  The  first  variation  is  a  kind  of  etude 
for  solo  piano,  followed  by  a  canonic  variation  for  cello  and  clarinet.  The  biggest  sur- 
prise comes  after  the  climactic  ninth  variation  when,  avoiding  the  expected  cadence, 
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the  piano  wanders  off,  to  our  astonishment,  into  the  key  of  G  for  a  lively,  syncopated 
6/8  view  of  the  theme;  just  as  suddenly  it  slips  back  into  B-flat  for  the  final  moments. 


William  Bolcom 

Let  Evening  Come,  for  soprano,  viola,  and  piano 


For  many  years  William  Bolcom  has  been  best-known  to  the  general  public  as  a  per- 
former. He  played  a  major  role  in  the  rediscovery  of  ragtime  and  made  some  of  the 
finest  recordings  of  classic  piano  rags.  He  tours  regularly  as  the  accompanist  to  his 
wife,  mezzo-soprano  Joan  Morris,  giving  lively  performances  of  the  great  songs  of  the 
American  musical  theater  from  the  height  of  vaudeville  in  the  "Gay  Nineties"  through 
World  War  II,  and  recently  they  have  included  more  contemporary  cabaret  songs  in 
their  repertory  as  well.  But  a  spate  of  performances  of  new  works,  to  some  degree 
sparked  by  his  winning  the  1988  Pulitzer  Prize  in  composition  for  his  Twelve  New 
Etudes  for  solo  piano,  plus  recordings  of  his  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies,  and  the 
close  production  of  a  musical-theater  work,  Casino  Paradise,  at  the  American  Theater 
Festival  in  Philadelphia  and  a  full-fledged  opera  based  on  Frank  Norris's  muckraking 
novel  McTeague  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  have  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
musical  public  the  central  fact  that  he  is,  primarily,  a  composer. 

Bolcom's  training  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  Stanford,  with  Darius 
Milhaud  in  France,  and  a  summer  at  Tanglewood  would  seem  to  fit  a  composer  des- 
tined to  take  his  place  in  the  groves  of  academe,  turning  out  ivory  tower  works  at  a 
genteel  pace.  And  though  he  has  been  an  academic  (since  1973  at  the  University  of 
Michigan),  his  musical  life  has  involved  the  creation  of  works  ranging  from  cabaret 
songs  and  exquisite  piano  rags  in  the  modern  vein  to  symphonic  scores.  His  evening- 
length  setting  of  William  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  ranging  from 
country-style  cowboy  tunes  to  rock  to  madrigals  to  symphonic  structures,  is  probably 
the  single  most  astonishing  example  of  his  stylistic  inclusiveness.  In  April  the  Balti- 
more Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  extraordinary  premiere  of  his  most  surprising 
piece — Gaea,  comprising  two  separate  piano  concertos  for  left-hand  only,  which  can 
also  be  played  simultaneously  (with  two  pianists)  to  make  a  double  concerto.  Bolcom 
is  composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood  this  July.  On  July  12  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  will  perform  his  MCMXC  Tanglewood,  commissioned  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  1990  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus. 

It  can  hardly  be  surprising  that  a  composer  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  appear- 
ing on  the  concert  stage  in  performances  of  some  of  the  most  elegantly  crafted  songs 
in  all  of  music  should  have  a  profound  interest  in  the  relationship  of  words  and 
music.  One  of  the  best-known  of  his  earlier  works  is  Open  House,  a  song  cycle  for  tenor 
and  chamber  orchestra  setting  poems  of  Theodore  Roethke. 

Let  Evening  Come  is  the  final  result  of  a  work  that  was  originally  supposed  to  have 
been  quite  different  in  character.  Soprano  Benita  Valente  and  mezzo-soprano  Tatiana 
Troyanos  had  approached  the  composer  with  a  commission  for  a  duet  with  piano.  But 
before  Bolcom  had  written  the  work,  Troyanos  died  of  cancer,  still  at  the  height  of 
her  powers.  This  seemed  at  first  to  end  the  project,  but  Benita  Valente  asked  violist 
Michael  Tree  if  he  might  be  interested  in  a  piece  in  memory  of  the  mezzo,  one  in 
which  his  viola  might  be  a  kind  of  "ghostly  mezzo,"  as  the  composer  has  put  it.  Ms. 
Valente  requested  that  he  set  a  particular  poem  by  Maya  Angelou,  and  to  these  the 
composer  added  two  others  by  Emily  Dickinson  and  Jane  Kenyon  to  make  a  kind  of 
cantata,  an  elegiac  for  a  departed  friend.  The  title  page  bears  the  following  words: 
" — in  memory  of  Tatiana  Troyanos  and  for  Benita  Valente,  Michael  Tree,  and  Cynthia 
Raim";  the  piece  was  jointly  commissioned  for  Benita  Valente  by  Lincoln  Center 
Productions  and  by  the  Gloria  Narramore  Moody  Foundation  in  memory  of  Frank 
McCorkle  Moody. 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  first  eight  days  of  1994.  The  viola  part  often  inter- 


twines  with  the  soprano,  just  as  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  part  might  have  done,  had  the 
original  commission  been  completed,  though  it  is  also  clearly  a  part  instrumentally 
conceived,  employing  the  many  technical  expressive  devices  of  a  stringed  instrument 
and  sharing  in  the  extended  interlude  with  the  piano  between  the  last  two  songs; 
thus  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the  soprano  and  the  piano.  The  songs  ap- 


Ailey,  Baldwin,  Floyd,  Killens, 
and  Mayfield 

When  great  trees  fall, 

rocks  on  distant  hills  shudder, 

lions  hunker  down 

on  tall  grasses, 

and  even  elephants 

lumber  after  safety. 

When  great  trees  fall 

in  forests, 

small  things  recoil  into  silence, 

their  senses 

eroded  beyond  fear. 

When  great  souls  die, 

the  air  around  us  becomes 

light,  rare,  sterile. 

We  breathe,  briefly. 

Our  eyes,  briefly, 

see  with 

a  hurtful  clarity. 

Our  memory,  suddenly  sharpened, 

examines, 

gnaws  on  kind  words 

unsaid, 

promised  walks 

never  taken. 

Great  souls  die  and 

our  reality,  bound  to 

them,  takes  leave  of  us. 

Our  souls, 

dependent  upon  their 

nurture, 

now  shrink,  wizened. 

Our  minds,  formed 

and  informed  by  their 

radiance, 

fall  away. 

We  are  not  so  much  maddened 

as  reduced  to  the  unutterable  ignorance 

of  dark,  cold 

caves. 

— Maya  Angelou 


'Tis  not  that  Dying  hurts  us  so — 
Tis  Living — hurts  us  more — 
But  Dying — is  a  different  way — 
A  Kind  behind  the  Door — 

The  Southern  Custom — of  the  Bird — 
That  ere  the  Frosts  are  due — 
Accepts  a  better  Latitude — 
We — are  the  Birds — that  stay. 

The  Shiverers  round  Farmers'  doors — 
For  whose  reluctant  Crumb — 
We  stipulate — till  pitying  Snows 
Persuade  our  Feathers  Home. 

— Emily  Dickinson 

Let  Evening  Come 

Let  the  light  of  late  afternoon 

shine  through  chinks  in  the  barn,  movins 

up  the  bales  as  the  sun  moves  down. 

Let  the  cricket  take  up  chafing 
as  a  woman  takes  up  her  needles 
and  her  yarn.  Let  evening  come. 

Let  dew  collect  on  the  hoe  abandoned 
in  long  grass.  Let  the  stars  appear 
and  the  moon  disclose  her  silver  horn. 

Let  the  fox  go  back  to  its  sandy  den, 
Let  the  wind  die  down.  Let  the  shed 
go  black  inside.  Let  evening  come. 

To  the  bottle  in  the  ditch,  to  the  scoop 
in  the  oats,  to  air  in  the  lung 
let  evening  come. 

Let  it  come,  as  it  will,  and  don't 
be  afraid.  God  does  not  leave  us 
comfortless,  so  let  evening  come. 

— -Jane  Kenyon 
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proach  the  subject  of  death,  the  inevitable,  in  different  moods:  first  Maya  Angelou's 
firm  assertion  of  what  we  lose  when  a  "great  tree"  falls,  then  Emily  Dickinson's  com- 
parison of  death  with  a  bird  that  departs  for  a  different  latitude  (with  a  flittering, 
birdlike  accompaniment),  and  finally  Jane  Kenyon's  quiet  resignation  and  assurance 
of  comfort. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20 


Beethoven  composed  this  charming  work  between  the  summer  of  1799  and  March 
1800.  Following  a  private  unveiling  at  the  home  of  Price  Schwarzenburg,  it  was  given 
publicly  in  Vienna  on  April  2,  1800 — Beethoven's  first  concert  in  Vienna  under  his 
own  auspices.  This  concert,  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  the  First  Symphony, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  successes  Beethoven  ever  enjoyed.  In  December  Beethoven 
wrote  to  the  publisher  Hoffmeister  to  offer  him,  among  other  things,  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  the  Septet,  which,  he  assured  the  publisher,  "has  been  very  popular."  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  last  of  his  works  that  his  erstwhile  teacher  Haydn  fully  approved  of, 
a  fact  that  irked  Beethoven,  who  was  surely  conscious  of  the  weight  of  the  great  Vien- 
nese tradition.  For  a  time  relations  between  the  two  composers  grew  cool,  though 
after  Haydn's  death  in  1809  Beethoven  never  spoke  of  him  with  anything  but  the 
greatest  admiration.  Still,  as  time  passed,  Beethoven  more  and  more  belittled  the 
significance  of  the  Septet  in  an  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  his  later  work.  In  the 
meantime  the  Septet  was  endlessly  arranged  for  other  instruments  from  wind  band 
to  guitar  duet  (the  arrangers  included  musicians  as  eminent  as  Hummel  and  Czerny). 
Its  lasting  popularity  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  auction  of  Beethoven's 
effects  after  his  death,  the  manuscript  of  the  Septet  fetched  eighteen  florins  as  against 
the  seven  florins  bid  for  the  autograph  of  the  Missa  Solemnis. 

The  Septet  has  an  unusual  and  attractive  instrumentation:  violin,  viola,  cello,  bass, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn.  The  size  of  the  ensemble  risks  being  turned  into  a  minia- 
ture symphony,  but  Beethoven  keeps  the  chamber  music  atmosphere  with  kaleido- 
scopic regroupings  of  the  instruments,  giving  each  a  chance  to  shine.  The  six-move- 
ment layout  recalls  the  leisurely  structure  of  eighteenth-century  serenades  and  diverti- 
mentos, though  the  energy  of  the  Septet  is  typically  Beethovenian  for  all  its  grace.  (If 
the  serenade  genre  was  reactionary,  Beethoven's  Septet  was  nonetheless  not  the  last 
example  of  the  type;  in  1824  Schubert  wrote  his  delightful  Octet,  modeled  directly  on 
Beethoven's  Opus  20  with  the  addition  of  a  second  violin  and  surpassing  its  precursor.) 

The  Adagio  introduction,  a  gracefully  extended  dominant  pedal,  leads  to  a  fiery 
movement  of  great  energy  in  Beethoven's  most  characteristic  tempo  marking,  Allegro 
con  brio.  The  beautiful  Andante  cantabile  has  a  melody  of  bel  canto  lyricism,  and 
Beethoven  gives  each  instrument  a  chance  to  sing  its  song.  The  minuet  theme  is  a 
self-borrowing,  taken  from  an  easy  piano  sonata  that  Beethoven  composed  about 
1796  (he  was  later  persuaded  to  publish  it  in  1805  with  the  misleadingly  high  designa- 
tion of  Opus  49,  No.  2).  Scholars  have  attempted  to  trace  the  folklike  tune  used  for 
the  variations  in  the  fourth  movement.  It  was  published  in  1838,  apparently  as  a  folk 
song,  with  the  text,  "Ach  Schiffer,  lieber  Schiffer"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tune 
predates  this  Septet.  The  lively  scherzo  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  third  movement 
of  the  First  Symphony,  but  in  the  symphony  Beethoven  still  followed  convention  in 
calling  it  a  minuet.  In  both  cases  the  verve  of  the  music  takes  it  far  from  the  sphere  of 
the  courtly  dance.  The  final  movement  reveals  Beethoven's  indebtedness  to  Muzio 
Clementi,  from  whose  E-flat  piano  sonata,  Opus  23,  No.  3  (composed  not  later  than 
1789),  he  adapted  the  theme  for  the  Presto.  Beethoven's  version,  though,  is  much 
faster  and  livelier;  it  whirls  the  Septet  to  a  brilliant  conclusion. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 
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Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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Saturday,  June  29,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Robert  Mann,  violin 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello 


MOZART 


String  Quartet  No.  14  in  G,  K.387 

Allegro  vivace  assai 
Menuetto.  Allegretto;  Trio 
Andante  cantabile 
Molto  Allegro 


CARTER 


String  Quartet  No.  2 
Introduction — 
Allegro  fantastico — 
Cadenza  for  Viola — 
Presto  scherzando — 
Cadenza  for  Cello — 
Andante  espressivo — 
Cadenza  for  First  Violin- 
Allegro — 
Conclusion 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  14  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  espressivo — 

Allegro  molto  vivace — 

Allegro  moderate — 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile — 

Presto — 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante — 

Allegro 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

String  Quartet  in  G,  K.387 


The  G  major  quartet  was  the  first  of  a  series  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  warmest 
relationship  of  mutual  admiration  and  esteem  between  the  mature  Haydn  and  young 
Mozart,  twenty-four  years  his  junior.  In  1781  Haydn  composed  six  string  quartets,  pub- 
lished the  following  year  as  Opus  33,  which  he  cheerfully  asserted  were  in  an  entirely 
new  style.  The  works  were  instantly  popular;  they  have  marked,  for  some  critics,  the 
real  beginning  of  the  mature  Classical  era.  Mozart  had  already  greatly  admired 
Haydn's  previous  set  of  string  quartets,  Opus  20,  but  this  new  set  spurred  him  to  the 
challenge  of  emulation.  On  the  last  day  of  1782  Mozart  had  completed  his  G  major 
quartet,  K.384,  representing  a  marked  advance  over  his  earlier  chamber  works.  The 
following  April,  Mozart  wrote  to  the  Parisian  publisher  Joseph  Sieber  pere,  to  offer 
him  a  set  of  three  piano  concertos.  He  remarked  in  passing,  "Since  I  wrote  those 
piano  concertos,  I  have  been  composing  six  quartets..."  His  remark  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise, since  he  had  as  yet  completed  only  the  quartet  in  G  But  his  reference  to  six 
quartets  suggests  that  he  wanted  to  turn  out  a  full  set,  just  as  Haydn  had  done,  in  the 
then-standard  grouping  of  six  works  to  make  up  an  opus. 

Mozart  did  not  publish  his  six  quartets  until  1785,  at  which  time  he  dedicated 
them  to  Haydn,  the  man  who  had  shown  him  the  way  in  this  intricate  art.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  set  of  quartets  is  remarkably  revealing,  with  Mozart  calling  them  "the  fruit 
of  long  and  laborious  endeavor,"  a  far  cry  from  our  normal  image  of  Mozart  as  the 
fluent  natural  genius  turning  out  masterpieces  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  write  them 
down.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  absorb  the  lesson  of  Haydn's  Opus  33 — the  relaxed 
conversational  air  that  conceals  a  remarkably  taut  structure,  the  simultaneous  elabora- 
tion of  four  parts,  none  of  which  can  dominate  or  drop  out  for  long.  It  took  even  so 
extraordinary  a  musician  as  Mozart  three  years  to  absorb  fully  the  lessons  Haydn  had 
to  teach  him,  but  that  he  did  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  in  response  to  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  these  quartets  that  Haydn  made  his  famous  statement  to  Mozart's 
father:  "Before  God,  and  as  an  honest  man,  I  tell  you  that  your  son  is  the  greatest 
composer  known  to  me  in  person  or  by  name.  He  has  taste  and,  what  is  more,  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  composition." 

One  of  the  wonders  of  these  six  quartets,  the  fruit  of  much  study  and  toil,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  corrections  and  erasures  and  canceled  beginnings  that  fill  the 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall... 

Evening  at  Pops,  Mondays  at  8pm 

Music  of  Bernstein,  Barber  &  Beethoven,  July  3,  9pm 

Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Opening,  July  10,  8pm 

Lincoln  Center  Festival  '96:  Beethoven's  9th,  July  27,  8pm 
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manuscripts  (including  the  very  opening  measures  of  the  present  work),  is  that  the 
end  result  is  so  delectably  spontaneous  and  fresh.  Mozart  differentiates  the  principal 
themes  of  the  first  movement  (the  main  theme  in  the  first  violin  ranges  quite  widely, 
while  the  secondary  theme,  first  heard  in  the  second  violin,  has  a  narrower  melodic 
compass,  but  more  of  a  rhythmic-motivic  profile) .  The  Menuetto  is  full  of  rhythmic 
surprises  that  seem  to  contradict  the  dance  character  of  the  form:  the  first  violin  plays 
(by  itself)  a  rising  chromatic  scale  that  alternates  piano  and  forte  on  every  other  beat, 
thus  suggesting  a  meter  of  2/4  rather  than  3/4;  soon  the  cello  inverts  the  same  idea. 
The  chromaticism  of  the  G  major  Menuetto  leads  quite  naturally  into  the  minor 
mode  for  the  Trio,  which  thus  comes  from  a  similar  expressive  world. 

The  Andante  cantabile  demonstrates  Mozart's  wonderful  gift  at  sustaining  a  calm, 
tranquil,  even  elevated  mood,  all  projected  with  rich  harmonic  surprises  that  hint  at  a 
larger  world  just  beyond  view.  And  then  the  finale,  Molto  Allegro,  brings  us  firmly 
back  to  earth  with  a  fugal  opening  that  hints  at  the  future  Jupiter  Symphony  finale; 
this  one  is  far  less  elaborate,  and  it  takes  on  some  vigorous  dance-like  qualities.  Here 
the  second  theme,  too,  is  treated  fugally,  and  the  passing  chromaticisms  give  a  sheen 
of  delicate  emotion  to  the  energy  of  the  counterpoint. 


Elliott  Carter 

String  Quartet  No.  2 

Elliott  Carter,  as  a  teenager,  met  Charles  Ives,  who  encouraged  him  to  compose.  He 
attended  Harvard,  where  he  majored  in  English  (and  read  widely  in  modern  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  German,  and  Greek);  he  took  an  M.A.  in  music  at  Harvard  in 
1932.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Paris  for  three  years  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
de  Musique  and  privately  with  Boulanger.  His  earliest  works  featured  a  generally  neo- 
classical approach  and  a  fairly  diatonic  language,  but  with  the  Piano  Sonata  (1945-46) 
and  the  Cello  Sonata  (1948),  he  broadened  his  musical  outlook  and  began  to  find 
the  characteristic  elements  of  his  mature  music,  in  particular  a  way  in  which  the 
instruments  of  his  ensemble  take  on  a  characterization  that  is  fundamental  to  the 
musical  dialogue.  In  the  Cello  Sonata  he  emphasized  the  difference  in  sound  produc- 
tion of  the  percussive  keyboard  and  the  sustained  string  instrument. 

Since  1950,  Carter's  catalogue  has  been  punctuated  at  intervals  by  the  creation  of 
a  string  quartet,  and  each  new  work  in  this  genre  has  proved  to  be  both  an  important 
extension  and  a  reconsideration  of  his  style.  The  independent  lines  of  the  String 
Quartet  No.  1 — projected  by  complex  polyrhythms — were  matched  by  the  sweep  of 
the  lengthy  work.  His  interest  in  musical  characterization  reached  a  new  level  with  the 
String  Quartet  No.  2  (1959),  in  which  each  instrument  had  its  own  repertory  of  inter- 
vals and  rhythmic  gestures,  and  the  score  grew  out  of  their  complex  "conversation." 
The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Stanley  Quartet,  but  when  it  was  delivered,  they 
were  taken  aback  by  its  technical  challenges  and  never  played  it.  In  order  to  get  the 
work  performed,  Carter  returned  the  commissioning  fee.  The  Juilliard  Quartet  gave 
the  world  premiere  on  March  25,  1960,  and  the  work  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  Award  for  that  year.  Probably  more  than  any  other 
single  piece,  the  Second  Quartet  thus  marks  the  wide  recognition  of  Carter's  signifi- 
cant place  in  American  music. 

When  writing  a  note  for  the  1970  Nonesuch  recording  (by  the  Composers 
Quartet)  of  his  first  two  quartets,  Carter  commented,  from  the  perspective  of  1970, 
after  having  heard  a  number  of  performances  of  both  works,  that  they  seemed  to 
inhabit  two  different  time  worlds,  "the  first  in  an  expanded  one,  the  second  in  a  con- 
densed and  concentrated  one."  In  a  superficial  sense,  this  distinction  can  be  observed 
in  the  comparative  durations  of  the  two  works:  Quartet  No.  1  lasts  about  forty  min- 
utes, No.  2  about  twenty.  But  more  than  that,  the  two  works,  though  clearly  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  musical  intelligence,  differed  strongly  in  their  approach  to  conti- 
nuity, in  that  the  first  more  nearly  recalls  themes,  melodic  figures  in  the  traditional 
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sense,  while  the  second  quartet  has  more  to  do  with  "personality,"  or,  as  Carter  put  it, 
"certain  traits  of  expression — 'behavior  patterns,'  speeds,  and  interval-sounds — that 
form  the  basis  of  an  ever-changing  series  of  incarnations  but  link  these  together  as  a 
group."  The  individual  instruments  are  kept  quite  distinct  in  personality  in  the  begin- 
ning, then  draw  together  in  a  more  homogenized  way  (like  participants  in  a  vigorous 
discussion  who  come  to  agreement  on  essential  points) ,  then  move  apart  again  at  the 
end,  as  if  the  participants  must  reassert  their  autonomy. 

The  quartet  unfolds  in  a  single  complex  span,  buttressed  at  the  end  by  an 
Introduction  and  Conclusion.  In  between  there  are  four  basic  "movements" — -roughly 
corresponding,  in  tempo,  at  least,  to  the  movements  of  a  symphonic  cycle  (Allegro 
fantastico,  Presto  scherzando,  Andante  espressivo,  and  Allegro).  Between  these  four 
sections  there  occur  three  "cadenzas"  for  one  of  the  participants  (in  order  of  appear- 
ance: viola,  cello,  first  violin) .  Carter  sees  the  various  possibilities  for  this  four-part 
conversation  to  be  discipleship  (one  part  more  or  less  adopting  the  character  of 
another),  companionship  (the  parts  maintaining  their  individuality,  but  without 
strong  contrasts) ,  and  confrontation  (juxtaposition  of  sharply  opposed  characters) .  In 
the  overall  plan,  the  Introduction  and  Conclusion  are  "companionate" — each  individ- 
ual represented  in  his  own  way — while  the  four  "movements"  tend  to  represent  "disci- 
pleship," as  in  the  Allegro  fantastico,  led  by  the  first  violin,  where  each  of  the  other 
instruments  "imitates"  the  leader's  lavishly  ornate  part,  not  in  terms  of  precise  pitch- 
es, but  of  the  personality  of  each  instrument.  Each  succeeding  "movement"  is  led  by 
the  next  lower  instrument  in  the  quartet:  Presto  scherzando  by  the  second  violin, 
Andante  espressivo  by  the  viola,  and  final  Allegro  by  the  cello.  The  intervening  cadenzas 
are  confrontational:  each  main  instrument  attempts  to  express  its  own  "natural"  per- 
sonality (such  as  the  viola's  expressiveness  in  lament,  or  the  cello's  rhythmic  free- 
dom), while  the  others  oppose,  belittle,  deride,  and  attempt  to  overturn  it.  Finally, 
Carter  notes,  "Throughout  the  entire  quartet,  the  second  violin  acts  as  a  moderating 
influence,  using  its  pizzicato  and  arco  notes  to  mark  regular  time,  its  half  or  double — 
always  at  the  same  speed." 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

String  Quartet  No.  14  in  C-sharp  minor,  Opus  131 

Beethoven  himself  claimed  that  this  was  his  greatest  quartet.  It  is  certainly  a  composi- 
tion utterly  unique,  unified  on  the  very  grandest  scale  throughout  its  entire  length 
and  departing  totally  from  the  older  pattern  of  four  movements,  which  typically  had 
proceeded  from  a  sonata-allegro  opening  to  a  slow  movement  (often  a  theme  with 
variations),  to  a  scherzo  and  Trio,  all  culminating  in  a  rondo-style  finale.  In  Opus  131, 
instead,  everything  leads  and  builds  toward  the  final  movement — the  seventh — the 
only  one  in  full-fledged  sonata  form.  Each  movement  takes  its  place  in  the  large 
architectural  and  expressive  plan  proceeding  from  the  slow  fugue  of  the  opening, 
which  establishes  the  key  and  furnishes  a  number  of  important  musical  ideas  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  moves  through  practically  every  key 
that  can  be  directly  related  to  the  tonic  before  resolving  the  harmonic  tensions  in  a 
powerful  finale. 

The  theme  of  the  fugue  appeared  in  one  of  Beethoven's  conversation  books  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1825,  and  the  composition  of  the  entire  work  occupied  the  earlier 
months  of  the  following  year.  He  sold  the  quartet  to  the  publisher  Schott  for  the  fee 
of  80  ducats  on  August  12,  but  not  before  playing  a  joke  for  what  he  considered  the 
publisher's  insult  in  demanding  that  the  work  be  "original":  he  wrote  on  the  copy 
turned  over  to  Schott's  agent,  "Put  together  from  pilferings  from  one  thing  and 
another."  Then  he  had  to  write  a  week  later  to  calm  his  alarmed  publisher  with  reas- 
surances that  the  work  was  "brand  new." 

The  opening  fugue  is  one  of  the  most  serious  examples  of  the  genre  that  Bee- 
thoven turned  to  so  frequently  in  his  last  years.  He  carefully  arranged  the  fugal  "answer" 
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so  as  to  stress  the  "Neapolitan"  D-natural  and  its  relation  to  the  tonic,  C-sharp.  One 
immediate  consequence  is  the  link  from  the  first  to  the  second  movement:  the  fugue 
ends  with  a  rising  octave  C-sharp  in  first  violin  and  viola;  all  four  instruments  repeat 
that  move  a  half-step  higher,  on  D,  and  find  themselves  launched  into  what  sounds  at 
first  like  a  rondo,  with  its  dancelike  6/8  tune  over  a  tonic  pedal,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  kind  of  variety  that  we  associate  with  a  Beethoven  rondo,  and  gradually  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  conflict  is  not  to  be  found  within  individual  movements  but  between 
them — that  the  quartet  is  conceived  as  a  totality. 

A  short  transitional  movement  tosses  a  few  motives  back  and  forth  before  moving 
into  an  expressive  recitative,  and  then  leads  to  the  theme  and  variations  in  A  major. 
These  variations  are  as  far-ranging  as  those  of  the  Diabelli  set  for  piano  (though  not 
on  the  same  grand  scale,  since  here  they  must  form  part  of  a  larger  piece),  examples 
of  Beethoven's  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  even  the  simplest  musical  notion 
and  recreate  it  in  terms  of  vastly  different  emotional  realms.  The  climactic  variation  is 
hymnlike,  followed  by  recollections  of  the  original  theme  and  some  partial  variations 
before  moving  on  to  the  E  major  Presto,  a  seemingly  rough-hewn  and  plainspoken 
joke  that  contains  unexpected  harmonic  twists  and  rhythmic  subtleties.  Virtually  its 
only  modulations  are  to  A  (the  key  of  the  preceding  movement)  and  G-sharp  (the  key 
of  the  following  one),  and  like  all  of  the  other  sections  of  the  quartet  it  therefore 
plays  its  own  role  locally  while  filling  part  of  the  grand  design.  A  short  Adagio  links 
the  scherzo  with  the  final  movement,  the  only  one  in  a  full-scale  dramatic  sonata 
form,  the  culmination  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  with  backward  references,  especial- 
ly to  the  opening  fugue  theme,  that  tie  the  entire  seven-movement  structure  together 
into  a  single,  extraordinarily  unified  work. 

Beethoven's  Opus  131  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  composers  from  Wagner 
to  Schoenberg  and  Bartok;  indeed,  much  of  the  development  of  German  musical 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  unthinkable  without  it.  For  the  centenni- 
al of  Beethoven's  birth,  Wagner  wrote  a  famous — and  somewhat  overwrought — trib- 
ute to  the  quartet.  Beethoven's  own  evaluation  of  this,  his  favorite  string  quartet,  is  so 
unassuming  that  we  can  only  gape:  he  told  a  friend,  "thank  God  there  is  less  lack  of 
imagination  than  ever  before.'" 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Lizzie  Borden     Don  Pasquale 
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Sunday,  June  30,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     L     E    W     0     0 


Malcolm  Lowe,  violin 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Alfred  Genovese,  oboe 
William  R.  Hudgins,  clarinet 

with  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ELIZABETH  OSTLING,  flute 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
J.  WILLIAM  HUDGINS,  percussion 
JAMES  EARL  BARNES,  cimbalom 
RICHARD  WESTERFIELD,  conductor 


Richard  Svoboda,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


STRAVINSKY 


Ragtime,  for  eleven  instruments 

Mr.  LOWE,  Ms.  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  Messrs.  FINE, 
BARKER,  and  BARNES;  Ms.  OSTLING,  W.R.  HUDGINS, 
Messrs.  KAVALOVSKI,  SCHLUETER,  and  BARRON; 
J.W.  HUDGINS 

RICHARD  WESTERFIELD,  conductor 


FALLA 


Psyche,  for  voice,  flute,  harp,  violin,  and  cello 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
Ms.  OSTLING,  Ms.  HOBSON  PILOT,  Mr.  LOWE, 
and  Ms.  ESKIN 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  1 7. 


DEBUSSY 


Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano 

Prologue 
Serenade 
Finale 

Messrs.  ESKIN  and  KALISH 


INTERMISSION 
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DEBUSSY  from  Ariettes  oubliees 

C'est  l'extase 
II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur 
L' ombre  des  arbres 
Chevaux  de  bois 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  20. 

FALLA  Suite  from  El  corregidory  la  molinera 

First  Tableau:  The  Blackbird  (Afternoon) — Dance  of 
the  Miller's  Wife  (Fandango) — The  Corregidor  (The 
Miller's  Wife) — The  Grapes — Fandango  and  Finale 
Second  Tableau:  The  Dinner  (Seguidillas) — 

Sweet  Expectations — The  Song  of  the  Cuckoo — 
The  Corregidor — The  Final  Battle 

Mr.  LOWE,  Ms.  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  Messrs.  FINE, 
ESKIN,  and  BARKER;  Ms.  OSTLING,  Mr.  GENOVESE, 
W.R.  HUDGINS,  Messrs.  SVOBODA,  KAVALOVSKI, 
SCHLUETER,  and  KALISH 
BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
RICHARD  WESTERFIELD,  conductor 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Baldwin  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  can  be  heard  on  Nonesuch,  DG,  RCA 
Philips,  and  New  World  records. 

This  concert  is  finded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Design  Team  for  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architect 

Lawrence  Kirkegaard  8c  Associates,  Acousticians 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc.,  Theatrical  Consultant 
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NOTES 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Ragtime,  for  eleven  instruments 


Ragtime  had  emerged  as  a  musical  phenomenon  in  America  by  the  end  of  the  1890s. 
It  changed  the  character  of  popular  music  through  its  infectious  syncopations,  played 
out  over  a  strictly  regular  march  beat.  Any  corner  of  Europe  that  had  not  heard 
examples  of  ragtime  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  certainly  knew  of  the  style  by 
1918,  when  American  musicians — including  some  of  the  masters  of  ragtime — had  per- 
formed there,  often  under  the  auspices  of  military  bands.  Stravinsky  toyed  with  a 
number  of  new  dance  styles  in  his  Soldier's  Tale,  and  it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
Ragtime  came  immediately  after  that  work.  But  we  now  know  from  Robert  Craft's  stud- 
ies of  Stravinsky's  sketches  that  both  the  Ragtime  for  eleven  instruments  (in  its  first 
version  as  a  piano  piece)  and  the  Piano  Rag  Music  for  piano  were  largely  composed 
early  in  1918,  before  Stravinsky  began  work  on  A  Soldier's  Tale,  which  includes  yet 
another  number  called  a  "Ragtime."  Clearly  Stravinsky's  work  throughout  1918  was 
beginning  to  move  away  from  the  Russianness  of  his  earlier  compositions,  drawing 
upon  international  dance  crazes  as  subject  matter  for  his  newest  works. 

Ragtime  music  was  an  especially  suitable  choice  for  a  composer  so  committed  to 
rhythmic  novelty  and  interest.  In  another  respect,  Ragtime  points  toward  Stravinsky's 
own  future,  to  works  like  Pulcinella,  in  which  he  took  over  older  music  and  made 
sport  of  its  tonic-and-dominant  simplicity — something  he  already  does  in  Ragtime, 
repeatedly  leading  the  ear  to  expect  four-bar  phrases  and  a  harmonic  resolution  that 
never  comes.  The  short  work  (it  runs  a  little  over  four  minutes)  was  premiered  in 
London  on  April  27,  1920,  with  Arthur  Bliss  conducting. 


Manuel  de  Falla 

Psyche,  for  voice,  flute,  harp,  violin,  and  cello 


The  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  told  in  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  and 
retold  in  Walter  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean.  Cupid,  in  love  with  the  beautiful  mortal 
Psyche,  visited  her  after  dark  every  night,  but  departed  before  sunrise.  Though  he 
warned  her  never  to  seek  to  discover  the  identity  of  her  lover,  curiosity  prevailed.  One 
night,  as  Cupid  lay  asleep  after  their  love-making,  Psyche  lit  a  lamp.  When  a  drop  of 
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the  hot  oil  fell  on  his  bare  shoulder,  he  awoke  and  fled,  never  to  return.  The  aban- 
doned and  wretched  girl  wandered  far  and  wide,  beset  by  cruel  tasks  imposed  on  her 
by  Cupid's  angry  mother,  Venus.  In  the  end,  though,  she  became  immortal  and  was 
united  with  Cupid. 

The  poem  by  Georges  Jean-Aubry,  a  French  writer  on  music  who  lived  in  England 
for  many  years  and  a  longtime  friend  of  the  composer's,  depicts  the  dawn  that  comes 
after  the  fateful  night.  Psyche's  lamp  is  extinguished,  Cupid  has  fled,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  morning — the  birds,  the  sun,  Spring  himself — bid  her  greet  the  new  day. 
The  composer  envisaged  his  singer  performing  before  an  eighteenth-century  Spanish 
monarch  in  a  tower  of  the  Alhambra  known  as  the  Queen's  Boudoir.  This  mental 
image  may  explain  why  he  used  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  sarabande,  characteristic  of 
Spanish  processional  music,  as  the  basis  for  his  setting,  in  which  the  voice  part 
entwines  its  descending  lines  with  the  evocative  colors  of  the  instruments. 


Psyche  (G.  Jean-Abry) 

Psyche!  La  lampe  est  morte;  eveille-toi. 
Le  jour  te  considere  avec  des  yeux 

noyes  d' amour, 
et  le  desir  nouveau  de  te  servir  encore. 
Le  miroir,  confident  de  ton  visage  en 

pleurs, 
reflete,  ce  matin,  lac  pur  parmi  des 

fleurs, 
un  ciel  laiteux  ainsi  qu'une  eternelle 

aurore. 
Midi  s'approche  et  danse,  ivre  sur  ses 

pieds  a"  or. 

Tends-lui  les  bras,  seche  tes  pleurs; 

dans  un  essor 
abandonne,  Psyche,  la  langueur  de  ta 

couche. 
L'oiseau  chante  au  sommet  de  l'arbre: 

le  soleil 
sourit  d'aise  en  voyant  l'universel  eveil, 

et  le  Printemps  s'etire,  une  rose  a  la 
bouche. 


Psyche!  The  lamp  has  died;  awake. 
The  day  looks  upon  you  with  eyes 

drowned  in  love, 
and  the  new  desire  to  serve  you  again. 
The  mirror,  confidant  of  your  tearful 

face, 
reflects,  this  morning,  a  pure  lake 

among  flowers, 
a  milky  heaven  and  an  eternal  dawn. 

Noon  approaches  and  dances, 
drunken  on  his  golden  feet. 

Stretch  out  your  arms  to  him,  dry  your 

tears;  in  a  soaring, 
Psyche,  abandon  the  langour  of  your 

couch. 
The  bird  sings  at  the  tree's  summit: 

the  sun 
smiles  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the 

wide  world's  rousing, 
and  Spring,  with  a  rose  in  its  mouth, 

stretches  its  limbs. 

— Translation  by  Robert  Cowart 


Claude  Debussy 

Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano 


Late  in  his  life  Claude  Debussy  planned  a  large  chamber  music  project  to  consist  of 
six  sonatas,  of  which  only  the  first  three  were  actually  composed.  So  sure  was  he  of 
the  overall  scope  of  his  plan,  however,  that  the  three  completed  works  were  published 
under  the  title  "Six  Sonates  pour  divers  instruments."  Sonata  No.  1  was  for  cello  and 
piano,  No.  2  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp,  and  No.  3  for  violin  and  piano.  The  manu- 
script of  this  last  work  contained  a  brief  note  looking  forward  to  the  next  item  in  the 
series:  "The  fourth  will  be  for  oboe,  horn,  and  harpsichord" — but  no  fourth  sonata 
was  ever  completed.  (If  Debussy  had  indeed  finished  a  work  with  such  unusual  scor- 
ing, he  would  have  been  among  the  handful  of  musicians — along  with  Falla  and 
Poulenc — who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  harpsichord  early  in  the  century.) 
The  works  were  published  with  this  note  from  the  composer:  "The  six  [sic]  sonatas  for 
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various  instruments  are  offered  in  homage  to  Emma-Claude  Debussy.  Her  husband, 
Claude  Debussy." 

The  Cello  Sonata  was  written  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  in  late  July  and  early 
August  1915 — a  difficult  time  for  the  composer  and  for  all  of  Europe.  He  had  written 
little  or  nothing  during  the  first  year  of  the  world  war,  but  in  1915  he  began  to  write 
again  feverishly  in  an  instinctive  patriotic  gesture,  "to  prove,  in  a  small  way,  that  not 
thirty  million  Boches  [Germans]  could  destroy  French  thought  even  though  they  had 
attempted  to  degrade  it  before  annihilating  it."  The  two-piano  composition  En  blanc  et 
noir,  composed  immediately  before  the  sonata,  contained  explicit  references  to  the 
war,  especially  in  a  movement  dedicated  to  a  young  friend  killed  in  action.  The  Cello 
Sonata  has  no  such  specific  references  to  the  state  of  the  world,  but  the  air  of  fantas- 
tic unreality — Debussy  himself  dubbed  the  sonata  "Pierrot  angry  with  the  moon" — 
seems  to  be  a  self-protective  withdrawal  from  the  real  world.  The  musical  language 
moves  about  as  far  as  can  be  imagined  from  the  style  of  Beethoven,  in  which  events 
have  consequences  that  build  a  logical  shape  to  the  piece.  Here  ideas  race  by  with 
such  speed  that  we  have  an  almost  surrealistic  juxtaposition  of  apparently  unrelated 
passages.  The  singing  legato  characteristic  of  romantic  cello  music  here  dissolves  into 
arpeggios  and  nervous  ornaments,  or  disappears  entirely  in  the  second  movement, 
which  calls  upon  the  cello  to  imitate  a  guitar,  a  flute,  a  tambourine.  The  extraordi- 
nary special  effects  of  the  middle  movement,  which  the  cellist  is  called  upon  to  play 
"ironically"  or  "nervously"  or  "fantastically,"  yield  to  the  more  straightforward  folklike 
thematic  character  of  the  finale,  which  is  interrupted  in  its  rushing  pace  by  a  highly 
expressive  rubato  passage  before  racing  to  its  conclusion.  But  even  here  the  atmos- 
phere is  wholly  allusive,  avoiding  direct  assertions  as  something  far  too  cut-and-dried 
for  the  distracted  times. 
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Claude  Debussy 

Ariettes  oubliees 

The  lovely  group  of  songs  known  as  Ariettes  oubliees  ("Forgotten  little  arias")  was  pub- 
lished in  its  present  form  in  1903  with  a  dedication  to  the  singer  who  had  created  the 
principal  female  role  in  the  composer's  only  completed  opera:  "To  Miss  Mary  Garden, 
unforgettable  Melisande,  this  music  (already  a  little  old)  [is  dedicated]  in  affectionate 
and  grateful  homage."  The  phrase  "a  little  old"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  six  songs 
had  already  appeared  in  print  fifteen  years  earlier,  under  the  somewhat  clumsier  title 
'Ariettes,  Paysages  beiges,  et  Aquarelles"  ("Little  arias,  Belgian  landscapes,  and  Water- 
colors").  All  six  of  the  songs  are  settings  of  the  poetry  of  Paul  Verlaine,  whose  work 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  young  Debussy. 

Though  most  listeners  think  of  Debussy  primarily  as  a  composer  of  orchestral 
music  (with  his  one  opera  as  a  unique  and  magnificent  excursion  into  a  different 
field) ,  it  was  song  that  predominated  in  his  early  years  as  a  composer,  in  part  because 
of  his  sensitivity  to  literature,  in  part  because  he  was  hired,  in  1880,  as  the  accompa- 
nist to  a  teacher  of  singing,  Mme.  Moreau-Sainti,  and  in  part  because  of  his  interest  in 
Marie-Blanche  Vasnier,  an  educated  woman  with  an  excellent  voice,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  number  of  songs  which  she  at  once  performed.  These  were  mostly  settings  of 
conventional  love  poems  by  relatively  unimportant  poets,  though  they  no  doubt  had 
the  added  attraction  of  subtly  conveying  messages  that  the  young  and  impoverished 
musician  could  hardly  have  uttered  directly. 

One  advantage  of  song  composition  to  a  young  composer  is  that  it  encourages 
him  to  experiment  with  expressive  ideas  to  project  the  specific  emotional  quality  of  a 
poem,  thus  developing  musical  approaches  that  can  be  used  at  a  later  time  in  purely 
abstract  music.  Debussy  took  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Of  the  eighty-odd 
songs  composed  between  1875  and  1915,  he  wrote  nearly  half  of  them  in  the  first 
decade  of  that  forty-year  period.  And  if  there  was  any  single  influence  that  encour- 
aged him  to  spread  his  wings  in  search  of  richer  and  more  complex  emotional 
ground,  it  was  the  poetry  of  Verlaine,  which  Debussy  chose  for  almost  a  quarter  of  his 
song  output.  Verlaine 's  verses  were  filled  with  a  subtle  sensuousness,  delicacies  of 
meter  and  rhyme  to  which  Debussy  responded  with  his  own  increasingly  refined  and 
delicate  touch.  It  was  in  songs  like  the  Ariettes  of  1888,  the  Trois  Melodies  of  1891,  and 
the  Fetes  galantes  of  1892  (a  second  group  followed  in  1904),  all  to  Verlaine  texts,  that 
Debussy  achieved  his  maturity  of  style. 

Four  of  the  Ariettes  oubliees  (the  ones  being  performed  in  this  concert)  bear  an 
epigraph,  a  literary  comment  on  a  literary  text  chosen  for  musical  setting.  These  are 
reproduced  with  the  texts  below  (even  though  Debussy  did  not  set  them  to  music) 
because  he  clearly  felt  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  conception,  of  the  way  the  songs  were 
to  be  understood  by  singer  and  listener.  C'est  l'extase  is  almost  a  recitative,  unfolding 
quietly  over  the  rich  ninth-chords,  and  only  occasionally  blossoming  into  an  arc  of 
song.  II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur  bears  an  epigrammatic  line  quoted  from  Rimbaud, 
possibly  intended  to  call  explicitly  to  mind  the  tormented  relationship  between 
Verlaine  and  Rimbaud,  who  had  made  a  dramatic  flight  to  England  together 
(Verlaine  deserting  his  wife  in  the  process) ,  only  to  have  a  falling-out  that  led  to  a 
fight  with  knives  and  Verlaine 's  later  imprisonment  for  the  attempted  murder  of  the 
other  poet.  The  child  Debussy  had  known  Verlaine 's  mother-in-law  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  and  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  situation.  This  song,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  two  poets  are  linked,  evokes  an  aching  sadness  for  things  past,  but  not 
forgotten.  L'Ombres  des  arbres  is  an  ironic  play  on  the  difference  between  image 
and  reality,  heightened  by  the  taunting  verse  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  quoted  in  the 
epigram,  making  fun  of  a  nightingale  that  sees  its  reflection  in  the  river  and  thinks  it 
is  drowning.  Chevaux  de  bois  was  the  earliest  of  the  songs  to  be  composed;  it  offers  a 
vivid,  detailed  picture  of  the  goings-on  at  a  Belgian  country  fair  (this  is  the  song  that 
was  the  "Belgian  landscape"  of  the  original  publication) .  Verlaine  wrote  the  poem 
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during  a  period  of  utterly  irresponsible  pleasure  during  his  flight  with  Rimbaud. 
[Though  not  being  performed  here,  the  last  two  songs  (the  "watercolors"  of  the  first 
publication)  offer  two  contrasting  moods,  Green  being  joyously  fresh  and  tender,  a 
song  of  love's  quiet  confidence,  while  Spleen  is  the  opposite,  depicting  a  passion  that 
is  not  sure  of  itself  or  the  constancy  of  its  object.  The  voice,  in  almost  a  recitative  style, 
gives  an  expressive  reading  of  the  poem,  almost  as  if  spoken  by  a  great  actor,  while 
the  piano  reiterates  an  obstinately  recurring  theme  suggesting  the  singer's  obsession.] 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause 
until  after  the  final  Debussy  song. 


C'est  l'extase 

Le  vent  dans  la  plaine 
Suspend  son  haleine. 

— Favart 
C'est  l'extase  langoureuse, 
C'est  la  fatigue  amoureuse, 
C'est  tous  les  frissons  des  bois 
Parmi  l'etreinte  des  brises, 
C'est,  vers  le  ramures  grises, 
Le  choeur  des  petites  voix, 
O  le  frele  et  frais  murmure, 
Cela  gazouille  et  susurre, 
Cela  ressemble  au  cri  doux 
Que  l'herbe  agitee  expire. 
Tu  dirais,  sous  l'eau  qui  vire, — 

Le  roulis  sourd  des  cailloux, 
Cette  ame  qui  se  lamente 
En  cette  plainte  dormante, 
C'est  la  notre,  n'est-ce  pas? 
La  mienne,  dis,  et  la  tienne 
Dont  s'exhale  l'humble  antienne, 
Par  ce  tiede  soir,  tout  bas. 


It  is  ecstasy 

The  wind  over  the  plain 
is  holding  its  breath. 

— Favart 
This  is  languorous  ecstasy, 
this  the  fatigue  of  love, 
this  all  the  stirring  of  the  forest 
while  the  breezes  embrace  them; 
this,  among  the  gray  foliage, 
a  choir  of  young  voices, 
oh!  the  fragile,  fresh  murmuring! 
It  twitters  and  whispers, 
it  resembles  the  soft  cry 
that  the  swaying  grass  emits. 
You  would  say,  as  if  under  swirling 

waters 
the  silent  rolling  of  pebbles, 
this  soul  that  laments, 
in  this  drowsy  lament, 
It  is  ours,  isn't  it? 
Mine,  yes,  and  yours, 
a  humble  antiphon  breathed 
on  this  warm  evening,  very  softly. 


II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur 

7/  pleure  doucement  sur  la  ville. 

— Rimbaud 
II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur 
Comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville. 
Quelle  est  cette  langueur 
Qui  penetre  mon  coeur? 
O  bruit  doux  de  la  pluie 
Par  terre  et  sur  les  toits! 
Pour  un  coeur  qui  s'ennuie, 
O  la  bruit  de  la  pluie! 
II  pleure  sans  raison 
Dans  ce  coeur  qui  s'ecoeure. 
Quoi!  nulle  trahison? 
Ce  deuil  est  sans  raison? 
C'est  bien  la  pire  peine, 
De  ne  savoir  pourquoi! 
Sans  amour  et  sans  haine, 
Mon  coeur  a  tant  de  peine. 


It  weeps  in  my  heart 

It  rains  lightly  over  the  city. 

— Rimbaud 
It  weeps  in  my  heart 
as  it  rains  on  the  town. 
What  is  this  languor  that 
pierces  my  heart? 
O  soft  sound  of  the  rain 
on  the  ground  and  on  the  roofs! 
For  a  wearied  heart, 
O  the  sound  of  the  rain! 
It  weeps  without  reason 
in  the  sickened  heart. 
What?  No  betrayal? 
This  grief  has  not  reason  to  be? 
It  is  to  be  sure  the  worst  sorrow, 
never  to  know  why, 
without  love  and  without  hatred, 
my  heart  is  so  sad. 
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L'Ombre  des  arbres. . . 

Le  rossignol  qui  du  haut  d'une 
branche  se  regarde  dedans,  emit 
etre  tombe  dans  la  riviere.  II  est 
au  sommet  dun  chene  et  toute fois 
il  a  peur  de  se  noyer. 

— Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

L'ombre  des  arbres  dans  la 

riviere  embrumee 

Meurt  comme  de  la  fumee, 

Tandis  qu'en  l'air,  parmi  les  ramures 

reelles, 
Se  plaignent  les  tourterelles. 
Combien,  6  voyageur,  ce  paysage  bleme 
Te  mira  bleme  toi-meme, 
Et  que  tristes  pleuraient  dans  les  hautes 

feuillees, — 
Tes  esperances  noyees. 


The  shadow  of  the  trees. . . 

The  nightingale,  from  a  high 
branch,  sees  himself  below,  believes 
he  has  fallen  into  the  river.  He  is 
at  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  and  yet 
fears  that  he  will  be  drowned. 
— Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

The  shadow  of  the  trees  in  the 

misty  river 

fades  like  smoke, 

while  in  the  air,  among  the 
real  branches, 

the  turtledoves  lament. 

How  much,  O  voyager,  this  pale  landscape 

reflected  your  own  pallor, 

and  how  sadly  wept,  among  the 
high  leaves, 

your  drowned  expectations. 


Chevaux  de  bois 

Par  Saint  Gilles 

Viens  nous  en 

Mon  agile 

Alexan. 

— V.  Hugo 
Tournez,  tournez,  bons  chevaux  de  bois, 
Tournez  cent  tours,  tournez  mille  tours, 
Tournez  souvent  et  tournez  toujours, 
Tournez,  tournez  au  son  des  hautbois. 
L'enfant  tout  rouge  et  la  mere  blanche, 
Le  gars  en  noir  et  la  fille  en  rose, 
L'une  a  la  chose  et  l'autre  a  la  pose, 
Chacun  se  paie  un  sou  de  dimanche. 
Tournez,  tournez,  chevaux  de  leur  coeur, 
Tandis  qu'autour  de  tous  vos  tournois 
Clignote  l'oeil  du  filou  sournois. 
Tournez  au  son  du  piston  vainqueur! 
C'est  etonnant  comme  ca  vous  soule, 
D'aller  ainsi  dans  ce  cirque  bete: 
Riens  dans  le  ventre  et  mal  dans  la  tete, 

Du  mal  en  masse  et  du  bien  en  foule; 
Tournez  dadas,  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin 
D'user  jamais  de  nuls  eperons 
Pour  commander  a  vos  galops  ronds. 
Tournez,  tournez  sans  espoir  de  foin, 
Et  depechez,  chevaux  de  leur  ame, 
Deja  voici  que  sonne  a  la  soupe 
La  nuit  qui  tombe  et  chasse  la  troupe 
Des  gais  buveurs,  que  leur  soife  affame. 
Tournez,  tournez!  Le  ciel  en  velours 
D'astres  en  or  se  vet  lentement, 
L'eglise  tinte  un  glas  tristement. 
Tournez  au  son  joyeux  des  tambours, 
tournez. 


Merry-go-round 

By  Saint  Gilles 

Come  to  us, 

my  agile 

Alexan 

— V.  Hugo 
Turn,  turn,  good  wooden  horses, 
turn  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand, 
turn  often,  and  turn  forever, 
turn,  turn,  to  the  sound  of  the  oboe. 
The  child  in  red  and  the  mother  in  black, 
the  fellow  in  black,  and  the  girl  in  pink, 
one  natural,  the  other  posing, 
each  one  pays  a  penny  on  Sunday. 
Turn,  turn,  steeds  of  their  heart, 
while  around  all  your  turning 
flickers  the  glance  of  the  sly  rogue. 
Turn  to  the  sound  of  the  victorious  cornet! 
It  is  astonishing  how  that  dazzles  you, 
to  go  like  that  in  this  stupid  circus; 
nothing  in  the  stomach,  an  ache  in  the 

head, 
a  lot  of  bad  and  a  crowd  of  goods; 
turn,  hobbyhorses,  without  any  need 
ever  to  use  any  spurs 
to  control  your  circular  gallops. 
Turn,  turn,  without  hope  of  hay, 
and  hurry,  steeds  of  their  soul, 
already  the  supper  bell  rings, 
night  falls  and  disperses  the  crowd 
of  gay  drinkers,  dry  from  their  thirst. 
Turn,  turn!  The  sky  of  velvet 
slowly  dresses  itself  in  golden  stars, 
the  church  tolls  a  sad  knell. 
Turn  to  the  joyous  sound  of  the  drums, 
turn! 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 


^ 
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HealthCare 


MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 
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Manuel  de  Falla 

El  corregidory  las  molinera  (The  Magistrate  and  the  Miller's  Wife) 


It  has  long  been  known  that  two  of  Falla's  greatest  successes — the  ballet  The  Three- 
cornered  Hat  and  El  amor  brujo  ("Love,  the  Magician") — were  preceded  by  chamber  ver- 
sions which  were,  at  some  point,  expanded  into  the  full  orchestral  scores  we  know.  But 
it  was  believed  for  many  years  that  these  earlier  versions  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
composer  and  were  therefore  lost.  (Indeed,  the  head  of  Falla's  publishing  company, 
J.  &  W.  Chester,  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  the  first  version  of  The  Three-cornered 
Hat  so  as  to  protect  the  company's  investment  in  publishing  the  large  orchestral  score 
by  assuring  that  no  cheaper,  competing  version  be  made  available.) 

In  the  absence  of  scores  for  the  chamber  versions,  it  has  generally  been  assumed — 
and  stated  explicitly  in  studies  of  Falla — that  the  familiar  final  versions  were  little 
more  than  highly  colored  orchestrations  of  the  smaller  pieces.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  original  scores  of  both  works  have  turned  up  and  have  been  performed  and 
recorded.  Evidently  Falla  felt — correctly — that  the  chamber  versions  were  worth  keep- 
ing in  their  own  right,  even  if  he  did  not  publish  them  in  his  lifetime.  In  neither  case 
is  the  familiar  final  version  simply  a  magnified  treatment  of  the  earlier  work. 

Falla  returned  to  Spain  in  1914  after  seven  years  in  Paris.  He  was  particularly  eager 
to  find  native  Spanish  materials  to  use  for  an  opera  or  other  theatrical  work,  and  he 
began  a  friendship  with  the  popular  Spanish  playwrights  Gregorio  and  Maria  Martinez 
Sierra.  (His  interest  in  the  theater  was  certainly  sparked  by  the  success  he  had  achieved 
in  Paris  with  the  opera  La  vida  breve,  the  sole  basis  of  his  reputation  at  this  point.) 
With  the  Martinez  Sierras,  Falla  chose  a  traditional  Spanish  folk  tale  that  had  been 
shaped  into  a  popular  novel  by  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon  entitled  The  Three-cornered 
Hat,  which  subsequently  became  the  title  for  the  enlarged  ballet.  But  at  first  the  team 
intended  only  a  simple  "pantomime"  with  a  chamber  orchestra  which  would  bear  the 
title  El  corregidory  la  molinera  (The  Magistrate  and  the  Miller's  Wife).  The  traditional  sym- 
bol of  the  Corregidor's  office  is  a  three-cornered  hat,  which  thus  appears  as  a  central 
prop  in  both  pantomime  and  ballet. 

The  scenario  was  prepared  very  quickly  and  closely  followed  the  plot  of  the  novel, 
in  which  a  town  magistrate  attempts  to  seduce  the  pretty  wife  of  an  ugly  but  witty 
miller  and  not  only  fails  to  do  so  but  becomes  a  public  laughing-stock.  Falla  began 
composing  the  music  in  February  1916.  A  few  months  later,  on  May  6,  Serge  Diaghilev 
and  his  Ballets  Russes  arrived  in  Cadiz,  where  Falla  quickly  befriended  the  artistic 
entrepreneur  and  his  budding  choreographer  Leonide  Massine.  As  soon  as  the  two 
men  learned  that  Falla  was  composing  a  work  on  a  dramatic  subject,  they  suggested 
transforming  it  into  a  ballet.  Falla  agreed,  though  he  insisted  on  completing  and  pro- 
ducing the  pantomime  first  (in  spite  of  Diaghilev,  who  would  have  preferred  to  sup- 
press it  entirely) .  Falla  finished  his  compositional  draft  of  the  pantomime  in  December 
1916.  Joaquin  Turina  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Madrid  on  April  7,  1917, 
where  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  success.  Falla  did  make  a  few  small  cuts  in  the  pan- 
tomime when  Turina  took  it  to  Barcelona  in  June,  but  beyond  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  work  in  that  form,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  destroy  it,  though 
he  allowed  the  director  of  J.  &  W.  Chester  to  believe  he  had  done  so.  Massine  worked 
closely  with  Falla  in  planning  the  conversion  of  the  pantomime  to  a  ballet,  which  had 
its  premiere  in  London  on  July  22,  1919.  Listeners  who  know  the  final  version  well 
will  discover  that  Part  I  of  the  pantomime  is  almost  identical  to  the  ballet  except  for 
the  larger  orchestration,  but  that  Part  II  is  substantially  different. 

The  suite  of  excerpts  from  El  corregidor  y  la  molinera  to  be  performed  at  this  concert 
follows  the  course  of  the  pantomime: 

First  Tableau: 

The  Blackbird  (Afternoon).  The  miller  and  his  wife  lead  a  happy  life  in  their  mill, 
where  they  attempt  to  teach  their  pet  blackbird  to  sing  out  the  hours.  At  this  the 
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ITON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59,  $43,  $35.50 

NOVEMBER  3,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,  1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV29 

FINE  Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1964  and  made  up 
of  BSO  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players 
for  their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall 
is  esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 


JORDAN  HALL  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSE 


[iVATORY 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  (617)  266-7575. 


A  series  of  six  Tuesday-morning  talks  inspired  by  the  week's  Tanglewood  programs 

Tuesdays,  10  a.m.-noon  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA   (413)  443-7171 

July  9     MARTIN  BOOKSPAN 

"Copland,  Brahms,  Schoenberg — Climb  Every  Mountain" 

July  16     SIMON  WAINRIB 

"The  Opening  Blast  of  Mahler's  Magic  Horn" 

July  23     MARC  MANDEL 

"Musical  Visionaries — Britten,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms" 

July  30     ROBERT  SUDERBURG 

"Three  Musical  Views  of  the  Cosmos — Handel,  Beethoven,  Mahler" 

August  6     ROLAND  NADEAU 

"Brahms'  'German  Requiem'  " 

August  13      STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

"Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Symphonies" 

J  Kk    Series  admission  $40       Individual  admission  $8 
J  9jt  (Free  to  students  18  and  under) 

Sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers  &  The  Berkshire  Museum 
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miller  is  far  less  successful  than  his  wife. 

Dance  of  the  Miller's  Wife  (Fandango) 

The  Corregidor  (The  Miller's  Wife).  The  magistrate  presses  his  attentions  upon 
the  miller's  wife;  she  pretends  to  be  pleased. 

The  Grapes.  It  becomes  clear  that  she  is  merely  mocking  him.  The  crestfallen 
Corregidor  leaves,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  constable. 

Fandango  and  Finale.  The  miller  and  his  wife  laugh  at  the  trick  played  on  the 
noble  wooer  and  celebrate  with  a  dance. 

Second  Tableau; 

The  Dinner  (Seguidillas).  It  is  a  hot  Andalusian  night.  The  amorous  miller  and  his 
wife  share  a  joyful  dinner  before  bedtime. 

Sweet  Expectations.  The  miller  passionately  apostrophizes  the  bed  and  its  plea- 
sures. [Soon  after,  the  Corregidor's  constables  arrest  the  miller,  leaving  the  coast  clear 
for  the  Corregidor  to  return.] 

The  Song  of  the  Cuckoo  (La  copia  del  cuco).  The  miller's  wife,  now  left  alone, 
sighs  and  muses.  Through  the  night  air  floats  a  song  (which  has  two  stanzas  in  the 
pantomime,  but  only  one  in  the  ballet): 


Por  la  noche  canta  el  cuco 
advirtiendo  a  los  casados 
que  corran  bien  los  cerrojos 
que  el  diablo  esta  desvelado. 
Por  la  noche  canta  el  cuco: 
i  Cucu,  cucu,  cucu! 

Casadita,  casadita, 
cierra  con  tranca  la  puerta, 
que  aunque  el  diablo  esta  dormido 
a  lo  mejor  se  despierta. 
Casadita,  canta  el  cuco: 

i  Cucu,  cucu,  cucu! 


The  cuckoo  sings  at  night, 

warning  young  spouses 

to  lock  thier  doors  well, 

for  the  devil  sleeps  with  one  eye  open. 

The  cuckoo  sings  at  night: 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo! 

Young  bride,  young  bride, 
lock  your  door  twice. 
The  devil  may  have  dozed  off, 
but  he  can  wake  up  again! 
Young  bride,  the  cuckoo  sings: 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo! 


The  Corregidor.  [Knowing  the  miller  to  be  out  of  the  way,  the  Corregidor  has 
snuck  back  to  the  miller's  house,  there  making  an  attempt  to  force  himself  on  the 
miller's  wife,  who  has  run  for  help.  He  is  now  hiding  in  the  miller's  bed,  his  clothes 
having  been  laid  out  to  dry:  on  his  way  to  the  miller's  house,  he  had  fallen  from  a 
bridge  into  the  water.  Having  escaped  from  the  constables,  the  miller  has  returned 
home,  suspected  the  worst,  disguised  himself  in  the  Corregidor's  clothes,  and 
inscribed  a  warning  on  the  wall:  "Sir  Corregidor,  I  speed  to  my  revenge:  Your  wife  is 
pretty,  too!"]  As  soon  as  the  miller  leaves,  the  Corregidor  gets  out  of  bed,  hunts  for 
his  clothes,  is  panic-stricken  at  seeing  the  words  on  the  wall,  and  dresses  in  the 
miller's  clothes  so  he  can  rush  home — -just  as  the  constables,  in  search  of  the  escaped 
miller,  reappear. 

The  Final  Battle.  The  constables  capture  the  man  they  believe  to  be  their  escaped 
prisoner  and  give  him  a  thrashing.  The  miller's  wife  returns;  when  she  sees  the  offi- 
cers beating  a  man  she  believes  to  be  her  husband,  she  joins  the  fight  in  his  defense. 
The  Corregidor's  personal  attendant  arrives  and  attacks  the  miller's  wife,  who  is  fight- 
ing with  the  other  officers.  All  end  up  on  the  ground  in  a  great  Homeric  battle — 
which  lasts  only  about  half  a  minute!  The  pantomime  ends  on  this  lively  note,  leaving 
the  audience  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  miller  had  any  success  with  the  wife  of  the 
Corregidor. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BOLCOM  &  MORRIS 
An  Evening  with  Joan  Morris  and  William  Bolcom 

Program  to  include  music  of  Irving  Berlin,  George  Gershwin, 
Cole  Porter,  William  Bolcom,  and  Charles  Ives 

Ms.  Morris  and  Mr.  Bolcom  will  announce  the 
program  from  the  stage. 

There  will  be  one  intermission. 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

William  Bolcom  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 

The  musical  theater  has  always  been  a  source  of  hit  tunes,  whether  the  theater  in 
question  is  an  opera  house  at  the  heart  of  an  empire  or  a  cozy  vaudeville  stage  in  the 
suburbs.  Papageno's  bird-catcher  song  in  The  Magic  Flute,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Tit- 
willow"  in  The  Mikado,  and  Stephen  Sondheim's  "Send  in  the  clowns"  in  A  Little  Night 
Music  all  have  in  common  the  fact  that  their  road  to  popularity  began  with  an  actor 
singing  in  the  theater.  The  character  and  the  dramatic  situation  combined  with 
melody,  harmony,  and  lyrics  to  give  each  song  a  particular  color  and  flavor,  so  that  it 
would  latch  on  to  the  memory  of  the  listener.  Later  a  hit  song  would  be  sung  outside 
the  context  of  the  show — in  clubs,  cabarets,  and  concerts,  even  casually  in  the  home 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  singer  alone.  But  by  then  it  was  already  on  the  way  to 
joining  that  great  body  of  theatrical  and  popular  songs  that  have  become  part  of  our 
tradition,  almost  a  folk  music,  songs  that  we  have  known  from  childhood,  that  are  so 
much  a  part  of  our  background  that  we  almost  forget  to  pay  attention  to  them. 

The  American  musical  theater  has  been  singularly  rich  in  song  literature,  particu- 
larly from  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  popularity  of  European 
operettas  by  Offenbach,  Strauss,  Suppe,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  spawned  American 
imitators.  American  operettas — often  a  musical  amalgam  of  Vienna  and  London — 
produced  hit  songs  for  composers  like  John  Philip  Sousa  (El  Capitan),  Reginald  DeKoven 
(Robin  Hood),  and  Victor  Herbert  (The  Fortune  Teller,  Babes  in  Toy  land,  Mile.  Modiste, 
Naughty  Marietta,  and  many  others) .  Most  of  these  shows  were  set  in  some  Ruritanian 
never-never-land  and  involved  the  romantic  difficulties  caused  by  the  potential  misal- 
liance of  princes  and  chambermaids. 

While  the  Viennese-inspired  operettas  were  winning  hearts  in  theaters  and  draw- 
ing rooms  all  over  the  country,  an  imaginative  Yankee  composer  was  writing  music 
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Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


BOLCOM  &  MORRIS 
An  Evening  with  Joan  Morris  and  William  Bolcom 


Sing-along  Texts 

OVER  THERE 

Words  and  music  by  George  M.  Cohan 

Over  there —  over  there — 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there — 

That  the  Yanks  are  coming,  the  Yanks  are  cominj 

The  drum  rum-tumming  ev'rywhere. 

So  prepare —  say  a  pray'r — 

Send  the  word,  send  the  word  to  beware — 

We'll  be  over,  we're  coming  over 

And  we  won't  come  back  till  it's  over  over  there. 


LOVE  IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

Words  by  Ira  Gershwin 
Music  by  George  Gershwin 

It's  very  clear,  our  love  is  here  to  stay 

Not  for  a  year,  but  ever  and  a  day. 

The  radio  and  the  telephone 

and  the  movies  that  we  know 

May  just  be  passing  fancies, 

and  in  time  may  go. 

But  oh  my  dear,  our  love  is  here  to  stay 

Together  we're  going  a  long,  long  way. 

In  time  the  Rockies  may  crumble 

Gibralter  may  tumble — 

They're  only  made  of  clay 

But — our  love  is  here  to  stay. 
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that  almost  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  for  a  half-century — until  he  became  recog- 
nized as  a  great  American  original.  Charles  Ives  studied  at  Yale  with  Horatio  Parker, 
one  of  the  leading  American  romantic  composers,  but  he  left  behind  the  academic 
correctness  of  those  lessons  for  an  approach  that  welcomed  all  the  various  kinds  of 
music-making  that  he  had  encountered  in  his  experiences  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  fusing  "light"  and  "serious"  music  in  all  sorts  of  styles  into  his  own  notion  of 
something  truly  American.  Ives  eventually  realized  that  few  people  were  interested  in 
his  unusual  songs,  even  after  he  issued  a  group  of  them  himself  in  a  volume  with  the 
simple  title  114  Songs  and  found  that  he  couldn't  even  give  them  away.  But  today  sing- 
ers and  audiences  both  enjoy  them,  and  scholars  regard  them  as  a  true  milestone  in 
American  music. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Ives  was  writing  and  assembling  his  songs,  a  new  group  of 
theater  composers  created  shows  that  moved  away  from  some  of  the  stereotypes  of 
operetta  and  addressed  the  broader  general  audience.  Some  of  them,  like  George  M. 
Cohan,  who  wrote  both  words  and  music,  were  inspired  by  the  everyday  life  and  lan- 
guage that  he  heard  all  around  him  in  the  years  before  the  First  World  War.  His  lyrics 
were  fast  and  slangy,  filled  with  a  real  American  zip.  Irving  Berlin,  too,  who  immigrat- 
ed from  Russia  as  a  small  child,  grew  up  to  create  tunes  and  lyrics  that  reflected  com- 
mon life  and  common  aspirations  of  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Jerome  Kern, 
arguably  the  most  original  popular  composer  of  the  whole  generation,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work  with  witty  lyricists  like  Guy  Bolton  and  P.G.  Wodehouse  in  crafting 
shows  of  such  originality  that  they  inspired  a  whole  new  generation  of  artists — includ- 
ing Richard  Rodgers  and  George  Gershwin — to  write  for  the  musical  theater,  and  they 
dominated  the  next  two  decades  and  more. 

At  the  same  time  that  Cohan,  Berlin,  and  Kern  were  working  in  the  mainstream 
theater,  a  new  stream  of  musical  influence  was  coming  from  prodigiously  talented — 
but  still  underappreciated — black  composers,  such  as  Scott  Joplin,  whose  ragtime  hit 
"Maple  Leaf  Rag"  made  syncopation  forever  a  central  part  of  American  popular 
music,  and  Eubie  Blake,  a  classic  ragtimer,  theater  composer,  and  great  songwriter 
who  lived  long  enough  (unlike  Joplin)  to  enjoy  his  success  in  the  ragtime  revival  of 
his  last  years.  Ragtime  led  gradually  to  jazz,  and  jazz  in  its  turn  produced  such  great 
songwriters  as  Hoagy  Carmichael,  whose  music  has  an  easy  feel  that  can  only  come 
from  a  man  with  jazz  in  his  soul. 

Many  of  the  greatest  popular  songwriters  were  poor  immigrants  who  grew  up  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Then  there  were  some  like  Cole  Porter,  an  aristo- 
crat from  Indiana,  born  to  wealth  and  ease,  but  marked  with  a  prodigious  talent  sec- 
ond to  none  for  both  lyrics  and  music. 

By  mid-century  the  most  pointed  lyrics  in  American  songs  were  often  found  in 
musical  numbers  intended  to  be  performed  in  cabarets,  where  satirical  irony  and 
political  jests  were  often  the  order  of  the  day.  The  cabaret  tradition  goes  well  back 
into  the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany  and  France,  and  it  enjoyed  a  particular  flow- 
ering in  Berlin  during  the  1920s,  but  it  came  much  later  to  America,  representing  a 
format  that  appealed  to  smaller  cultivated  audiences  who  could  appreciate  the  stylis- 
tic satire  and  the  literary  or  political  references.  It  may  have  been  "caviar  to  the  gen- 
eral," but  the  cabaret  song  is  still  going  strong,  and  one  of  its  most  successful  recent 
practitioners  has  been  William  Bolcom. 

Each  generation  of  American  songwriters  has  captured  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  in  words  and  music  that  we  have  taken  to  our  hearts.  Even  today,  though 
popular  musical  styles  have  changed  drastically  in  the  last  generation — to  say  nothing 
of  a  century! — creative  spirits  still  capture  our  attention  and  our  hearts  by  successfully 
capturing  some  element  of  the  human  experience  in  that  fragile  but  powerful  combi- 
nation of  words  and  music  that  is  the  song. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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GLASS  BLOWING  Flower Heads 20"x6" 

SCULPTING  DEMONSTRATIONS 
with  Guest  Artists  Every  Friday  6-9  pm 

This  week  see  Stephen  Fellerman  create  magnificent  glass  sculptures. 


Open  Daily  10-6 

South  Main  Street 

Route  7 
Sheffield,  MA 

413-229-8533 


Clair  Raabe  -  Ravens  9"x1 0 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

78th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Sept.  1,  Orion  String  Quartet 

Sept.  8,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

Sept.  15,  Guarneri  String  Quartet 

Sept.  29,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Oct.  6,  Tokyo  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts,  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  MA  01202 

Phone  413  442-2106 


£"v? 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)  542-6913,  in  Boston. 
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The  only  permanent  chamber  music  ensemble  sponsored  by 
a  major  symphony  orchestra  and  made  up  of  that  orchestra's 
principal  players,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
include  the  Boston  Symphony's  first-desk  string,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  players.  The  Chamber  Players  can  per- 
form virtually  any  work  within  the  vast  chamber  music  litera- 
ture, and  they  can  expand  their  range  of  repertory  by  calling 
upon  other  BSO  members  or  enlisting  the  services  of  such 
distinguished  guest  artists  as  Gilbert  Kalish,  the  group's  regu- 
lar pianist.  The  Chamber  Players'  activities  include  an  annual 
three-concert  series  in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall,  regular  appearances  at  Tanglewood,  and  a  busy 
schedule  of  touring  and  recording.  In  addition  to  appearances  throughout  the  United  States, 
— including  an  appearance  last  December  at  Carnegie  Hall — the  group  has  toured  Europe  six 
times  and  Japan  three  times;  they  have  also  performed  in  South  America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  the  Chamber  Players'  recordings  on  Nonesuch  are  the  Beethoven  Septet  and  Schubert 
Octet;  Smetana's  G  major  piano  trio  and  the  Dvorak  string  sextet;  the  Brahms  string  quintets; 
John  Harbison's  Words  from  Paterson,  with  baritone  Sanford  Sylvan;  a  Copland  album  with  Gil- 
bert Kalish;  and  a  disc  of  music  by  Leon  Kirchner.  For  Philips  the  ensemble  has  recorded  the 
quintets  for  clarinet  and  strings  by  Mozart  and  Brahms  with  the  late  BSO  principal  clarinet 
Harold  Wright.  Pictured  here,  from  left,  are  Malcolm  Lowe,  BSO  principal  second  violinist 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  Edwin  Barker,  and  Jules  Eskin. 


Celebrating  its  golden  anniversary  in  the  1996-97  season,  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  enters  its  sixth  decade  having  earned 
its  place  in  history  through  performances,  recordings,  the  fos- 
tering of  new  works,  and  the  training  of  young  musicians. 
The  quartet  has  been  acclaimed  in  concert  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  a  guest  at  virtually  all  of  the  major  music  fes- 
tivals, and  has  appeared  with  symphony  orchestras  perform- 
ing concertos  for  string  quartet  by  Schoenberg  and  other 
composers.  In  1996  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  was  named 
Musical  America  s  "Musicians  of  the  Year,"  becoming  the  first 
ensemble  to  grace  the  annual  directory's  cover.  The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  was  formed  on 
October  11,  1996,  at  the  behest  of  William  Schuman,  then  president  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
who  envisioned  the  benefits  of  a  resident  quartet  serving  in  both  teaching  and  performing 
capacities.  Led  by  a  Juilliard  graduate  named  Robert  Mann,  the  ensemble  performed  a  pro- 
gram of  works  by  Beethoven,  Bartok,  and  Piston  before  an  audience  including  such  esteemed 
musicians  as  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  Zoltan  Kodaly.  In  1961  the  group  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can string  quartet  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  A  year  later  it  established  a  continuing  residency 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it  has  been  quartet-in-residence  for  more  than  three  decades. 
Its  concerts  from  the  Library  of  Congress  have  been  broadcast  nationwide,  and  it  has  been 
seen  in  televised  concerts  as  part  of  PBS's  "Great  Performances"  series.  Highlights  of  the  quar- 
tet's 1995-96  season  included  a  five-concert  Beethoven  cycle  at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  as  well  as  performances  throughout  North  America,  often  in  collaboration 
with  guest  artists  including  clarinetist  Charles  Neidich,  violist  Walter  Trampler,  and  soprano 
Benita  Valente.  The  ensemble  also  performed  in  numerous  European  cities,  including  all- 
Beethoven  programs  in  Bonn,  Germany.  Reflecting  its  commitment  to  contemporary  com- 
posers, the  ensemble  has  performed  more  than  150  twentieth-century  works.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  American  composers,  having  given  the  premiere  performances  of  more 
than  sixty  scores  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,  Peter  Mennin, 
Walter  Piston,  William  Schuman,  Roger  Sessions,  Morton  Subotnick,  Richard  Wernick,  and 
many  others.  The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  has  made  more  than  100  recordings,  many  of  them 
to  be  found  on  the  CBS  Masterworks  and  Sony  Classical  labels;  the  group's  discography  is  the 
most  extensive  of  any  ensemble  in  history.  In  May  1994  the  group's  recent  Sony  Classical 
recording  of  quartets  by  Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Dutilleux  was  selected  by  the  Times  Magazine  of 
London  as  one  of  the  hundred  best  classical  CDs  ever  recorded.  The  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
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continues  ongoing  residencies  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  the 
Juilliard  School.  As  faculty  atjuilliard,  the  quartet  has  helped  train  a  number  of  other  promi- 
nent string  quartets,  including  the  Emerson,  Tokyo,  Shanghai,  Lark,  Essex,  and  St.  Lawrence 
string  quartets. 

All  four  members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  are  American-born  and  -trained.  Born  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  only  member  of  the  original  quartet,  first  violinist  Robert  Mann 
gave  his  New  York  debut  recital  after  winning  the  Naumburg  Award.  Himself  a  composer  of 
some  seventy  works,  he  is  currently  President  of  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Foundation  and  a 
Board  member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  A  native  of  New  York  City,  second  violinist 
Joel  Smirnoff  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Juilliard  School.  A  Boston  Symphony 
member  for  six  years,  he  won  second  prize  in  the  International  American  Music  Competition 
in  1983  and  made  his  New  York  recital  debut  in  1985  at  Carnegie  Hall's  Weill  Recital  Hall. 
Also  a  native  of  New  York  City,  violist  Samuel  Rhodes  studied  composition  with  Earl  Kim  and 
Roger  Sessions  at  Princeton  University.  A  frequent  participant  at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  he 
has  appeared  as  guest  artist  with  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio,  and  the  Guarneri,  Galimir,  Cleveland, 
and  American  string  quartets.  Among  his  principal  teachers  was  Claus  Adam,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  cellist  Joel  Krosnick  is  active 
as  both  performer  and  educator.  A  frequent  recitalist  and  soloist,  he  performs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Messrs.  Smirnoff  and  Krosnick  are  members  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  faculty. 


Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  drawn  international  acclaim  for  his  presenta- 
tion of  piano  literature  spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Kalish  is  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  music  of  his  countrymen;  his 
concert  appearances  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States  have  been  influential  in  presenting  the  emerging  American  tradi- 
tion. Through  his  work  as  soloist,  chamber  player,  teacher,  and,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  dedicated  proponent  of  twentieth-century  music,  his 
performances  and  recordings  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the 
younger  generation  of  musicians.  In  April  1995  he  was  chosen  as  recipient 
of  the  Paul  Fromm  Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  music  of  our  time.  Born  in 
New  York  in  1935,  Mr.  Kalish  graduated  from  Columbia  University  and  pursued  piano  studies 
with  Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova,  and  Julius  Hereford.  His  most  active  collaborations 
have  been  as  a  member  of  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  as  duo-performer  with  cel- 
list Joel  Krosnick,  as  the  lifelong  duo-partner  of  the  late  mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani,  and, 
since  1970,  as  pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  His  impressive  discography 
of  some  eighty  recordings  documents  all  of  these  associations,  as  well  as  solo  performances. 
Notable  discs  include  his  five-volume  traversal  of  Haydn  sonatas  for  Nonesuch,  Ives's  Concord 
Sonata  also  for  Nonesuch,  and  his  many  award-winning  recordings  with  Jan  DeGaetani  on 
Nonesuch,  Arabesque,  and  Bridge.  Mr.  Kalish's  close  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  includes  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  as  well  as  director  of  chamber 
music  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  concertos  by  Berio,  Carter,  Bach,  and  Mozart.  Mr.  Kalish  is  also  Professor  of 
Piano  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  where  he  also  heads  the  perform- 
ance faculty. 


American  soprano  Benita  Valente  is  an  internationally  celebrated  inter- 
preter of  Lieder,  chamber  music,  and  oratorio,  and  is  equally  acclaimed 
for  her  performances  on  the  operatic  stage.  Her  musicianship  encompass- 
es a  wide  array  of  styles,  from  the  Baroque  works  of  Bach  and  Handel  to 
the  varied  idioms  of  today's  leading  composers.  The  California-born  sopra- 
no has  held  the  spotlight  since  winning  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Council  Auditions.  As  a  participant  in  the  Marlboro  Festival  she  performed 

kand  recorded  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Other  instrumental  collaborators  have 
M  I    included  the  Juilliard  and  Guarneri  string  quartets,  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  clar- 
inetist Richard  Stoltzman,  and  pianists  Emanuel  Ax,  Leon  Fleisher,  David  Golub,  Richard 
Goode,  Lee  Luvisi,  Cynthia  Raim,  and  Peter  Serkin.  She  has  been  sought  as  an  orchestral 
soloist  by  nearly  every  great  conductor  of  the  last  two  decades,  appearing  regularly  with  the 
important  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  long  association  with  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Opera  began  with  her  debut  in  1973  as  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote,  other  roles  in  that  house 
having  included  Gilda  in  Rigoletto,  Nannetta  in  Falstaff,  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Ilia  in 
Idomeneo,  and  Almirena  in  Rinaldo.  In  recent  seasons  she  has  been  acclaimed  for  her  perform- 
ances as  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Met,  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  Opera 
Pacific  in  California,  and  Santa  Fe  Opera.  Ms.  Valente  was  guest  soloist  for  the  inaugural  con- 
cert of  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  and  has  returned  regularly  to  that  series  near- 
ly every  season  since.  She  has  also  appeared  often  at  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  the  Cincinnati 
May  Festival,  the  Mann  Music  Center,  Grant  Park,  and  at  the  Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and  Lyon 
festivals.  In  addition  she  has  appeared  regularly  at  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival, 
where  she  opened  the  1993  festival  in  a  gala  performance.  She  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is  a  frequent  guest  artist  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center. 


Since  their  first  performance  together  twenty-three  years  ago, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  composer  and  pianist  William  Bolcom 
and  mezzo-soprano  Joan  Morris  have  captivated  international 
audiences  as  Bolcom  &  Morris.  Champions  of  the  American 
popular  vocal  literature,  the  husband-and-wife  duo  are  highly 
acclaimed  for  their  finely  gauged,  vividly  imagined  interpreta- 
tions of  American  song  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  through 
the  '20s  and  '30s,  as  well  as  the  latest  songs  by  Leiber  and  Stoller, 
and  Mr.  Bolcom's  own  cabaret  songs  with  poet-lyricist  Arnold 
Weinstein.  During  the  past  two  decades  they  have  won  a  wide 
following  with  their  expansive  repertoire  complemented  by  their  sophisticated  yet  unpreten- 
tious stage  presence.  Highlights  of  past  seasons  have  included  a  1985  July  Fourth  concert  at 
Tanglewood's  Theatre-Concert  Hall  that  drew  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  assembled  at 
that  venue;  a  1993  debut  in  London's  Wigmore  Hall;  a  sold-out  1989  appearance  under  the 
aegis  of  Musicus  Concentus  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth-century  cloister  of  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito;  and,  in  1991,  at  the  invitation  of  the  State  Department,  concerts  in  Moscow. 
In  October  1993,  marking  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their  first  appearance  together,  they 
performed  in  a  concert  with  Max  Morath  at  the  Danny  Kaye  Playhouse  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York.  In  May  that  year  they  were  featured  on  "CBS  Sunday  Morning"  with  Charles  Kuralt. 
The  1994-95  season  brought  return  appearances  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston, 
and  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  To  date  Bolcom  8c  Morris  have  recorded  seven- 
teen albums  together,  the  first,  from  1974,  being  the  best-selling  "After  the  Ball-A  Treasury 
of  Turn-of-the-Century  Popular  Songs,"  for  which  Ms.  Morris  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  vocal  performance  by  a  soloist  on  a  classical  album.  Other  discs  include  two  collec- 
tions of  cabaret  songs,  "Black  Max"  and  "Lime  Jello-An  American  Cabaret,"  as  well  as  anthol- 
ogies of  George  Gershwin,  Irving  Berlin,  Rodgers  &  Hart,  Jerome  Kern,  and  Cole  Porter, 
for  Nonesuch,  RCA,  Arabesque,  and  Omega.  Due  for  release  in  1996  is  a  Vincent  Youmans 
album  recorded  with  tenor  Robert  White.  William  Bolcom  and  Joan  Morris  live  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  they  both  teach  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  addition  to  her  cabaret  performances  with  William  Bolcom,  mezzo-soprano  Joan  Morris 
has  appeared  in  such  stage  productions  as  the  Guthrie  Theater's  production  of  The  Beggar's 
Opera  with  music  by  Darius  Milhaud  and  William  Bolcom;  as  soloist  in  the  1984  world  pre- 
miere in  Stuttgart  of  Bolcom's  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  and  in  the  1987  premiere 
of  Bolcom's  Fourth  Symphony  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony.  In  April 
1990  she  was  featured  in  the  world  premiere  of  the  Weinstein-Bolcom  musical  theater  piece 
Casino  Paradise.  Born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  she  has  appeared  with  Mr.  Bolcom  with  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  and  has  taped  programs  for  CBS  Cablevision  and  PBS.  Winner  of  the  1988  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Music,  the  Seattle-born  composer-pianist  William  Bolcom  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  America's  most  significant  composers  and  has  been  commissioned  by  this  country's 
most  prestigious  orchestras  and  artists  (including  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  of  which  he  is 
an  alumnus,  and  where  he  is  a  composer-in-residence  this  summer) .  Compositions  from 
every  period  of  his  life  have  earned  him  numerous  honors.  In  January  1995  he  was  compos- 
er-in-residence for  a  week  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Slatkin,  during 
which  period  his  Commedia  and  Fifth  Symphony  were  featured.  His  new  opera,  View  from  the 
Bridge,  commissioned  by  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  with  a  libretto  by  Arthur  Miller  and 
Arnold  Weinstein,  will  have  its  premiere  in  the  year  2000. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

BETTY  CARTER  and  her  Quartet 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO  with  special  guest 
BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

IS.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL  * 

GEORGE  SHEARING  AND  JOE  WILLIAMS 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET  with  special  guests 
THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  APPLY  TO  THESE  CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  $22,  $16 
EVENING  COCERTS:  $42,  $30,  $21 
SPECIAL  PRICES:  $45,  $32,  $25 


LAWN:  $1 1 
LAWN:  $13 
LAWN:  $16.50 


.     FOR  TICKETS  CALL  SYMPHONYCHARGE  IN 
THE  BOSTON  AREA  AT  61  7-266-1  200;  FOR 
TangleWGDd    ALL  OTHER  AREAS  CALL  1  -(800)-274-8499 
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A  Day  for  Yourself... 


...at  Kripalu  Center 
for  Yoga  and  Health 

A  full  day  of: 

yoga  classes  •  experiential  workshops  • 

relaxing  sauna  and  whirlpool  •  vegetarian 

lunch  •  use  of  lake  for  swimming  and 

sunning  •  massage  (additional  charge) 

Any  Day  $40 


Call  413-448-3162 

Route  1 83,  Lenox,  neighboring Tanglewood 


Full  Service  Catering 
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Moore  Fine  Food,  Inc. 

56A  Church  Street 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

413-637-0336/Fax  413-637-0338 

Serving  the  Berkshires,  CT  and  N  Y 


Traditionally  handcrafted  furniture 

in  the  Shaker  andtyw  England 

fosign genre  for  those  who  expect  more. 

Michael  Charles  Cabinetmakers 

fine  ^Handcrafted  furniture 


53  Church  Street 

Lenox  Village,  MA   01240 


(413)  637-3483 
Open  Daily 


Sculpture 

J0y  Andrew 

W            DeVries 

\          WZ'OT  his 

X  <                      celebrated 

'-  #.           '•  it'  - 

The|  mox  Gallery 

Opens 
Open  of 

geArt 

y$  a  week  summer 
or  by  appointment 

69ChiJ 

B 

X,MA  01240 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


This  summer  come  visit 


North  Adams 

The  public  liberal  arts  college  of 
Massachusetts 


You'll  find  us  conveniently  located 

at  the  top  of  the  Berkshires 

or  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

http://www.nasc.mass.edu. 


North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  1-800-292-6632 


THE 

Putney 
School 


Where  academics, 

the  arts,  and  the  individual 

are  equally  valued. 

Elm  Lea  Farm 

Putney  Vermont  05346 

802-387-6219 

http://www.putney.com/ 


Do  you 

know  any 

idealistic, 

imaginative, 

intellectual 

16-year-olds? 


Maybe  they're  ready  for  one  of 
America's  most  selective  liberal  arts 
colleges  -  the  only  one  to  offer  bright, 
highly  motivated  students  the  chance 
to  begin  college  after  tenth  grade. 
Simon's  Rock  College  of  Bard  has 
been  leading  the  way  in  the  academic 
acceleration  of  gifted  young  people 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

We  invite  you  (and  your  idealistic, 
imaginative,  intellectual  16-year-old 
friends)  to  visit  our  beautiful  275-acre 
campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires. 
Call  us. 


^UHOn  S  JlvOCK*  The  college  for  younger  scholars* 
84  Alford  Road,  Great  Harrington,  MA  01230        (800)  235-7180 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


University  of  Hartford 

GRADUATE 

PROGRAMS 

More  than  50  full-  and 
part-time  degree  options: 

•  Business  and  Public  Administration 

•  Organizational  Behavior  •  Nursing 

•  Education  •  Insurance  •  Music 

•  Communication  •  Fine  Arts 

•  Professional  Accounting 

•  Counseling  •  Engineering 

•  Taxation  •  School  Psychology 

•  Clinical  Psychology 

•  Educational  Leadership 

Convenient  evening  classes. 
"Try  before  you"  apply  option. 
For  information:  (860)  768-4371 

gettoknow@uhavax.hartford.edu 
http://www.  hartford.  edu 

University  of  Hartford,  200  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06117 

Enrollment  at  the  University  of  Hartford  is  open  to  qualified  students  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  gender,  age.  ethnic  or  national  origin,  sexual  orientation  or  disability  status. 


Berkshire 

Community  College 

Pittsfield  &  Great  Barrington 
413-499-4660,  ext.  259 


•  28  associate  degree  and 
certificate  programs 

•  noncredit  workshops 

•  Elderhostel  courses 

•  Institute  for  Lifetime  Learning 

•  Workplace  training 

•  Berkshire  Circus  Camp 

•  Kids  on  Campus 

Where  the  community 
comes  for  lifelong  learning 


EUROPEAN 
VACATION  RENTALS 

from 

Cottages  &  Farmhouses 

to 

Castles  &  Villas 

for  information,  contact 

Vacances  en  Campagne 

800-533-5405/413-528-6610 
Fax  413-528-6222 


BACH,  BEETHOVEN, 
BRAHMS 

at 

TWO  GLORIOUS  WEEKENDS  AT 
MIAMI'S  LANDMARK  RESORT 

Jan  24  -26  The  Four  B's 
April  11-13  French  Festival 

Chamber  Music,  Renowned  Soloists, 
Themed  Concerts,  Lectures,  Symposiums, 
Golf,  Swimming,  Themed  Banquets,  Wine- 
tasting,  Spa,  and  much  more. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  AND  INFORMATION  CALL  THE  BILTM0RE 

1-800  727-1926  or  (305)  445-1926 


closUMnjers 


W|Tpl# 
Yehuda  Hanani,  Artistic  Director 
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An  Investment 

in  Tanglewood  Makes 

Good  Business  Sense 


I  anglewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $50  million  locally  each  year.  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  BSO's  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONCERT  MEMBER  $250 

Receive  the  Tanglewood  Advance 
Ticket  Order  Form  in  the  early 
spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96). 

PARKING /TENT  CLUB 

MEMBER  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 
Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 
Receive  an  invitation  for  two  to  a 
private  reception  exclusively  for 
contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Annual  Fund. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 
MEMBER  $450 


In  addition,  receive  a  summer-long 
lisitng  in  in  the  weekly  Tanglewood 
Program  Book.  Receive  10  one-day 
lawn  tickets. 


HIGHWOOD  CLUB 
MEMBER  $150 


In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend  con- 
certs, including  Sunday  Brunch  and 
post-concert  refreshments.  Receive 
silver  permit  parking  privileges. 
Receive  16  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 

MEMBER  $1,800 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
dining  at  the  gracious  Seranak 
Supper  Club.  Enjoy  gold  permit 


parking  privileges.  Attend  a  closed 
rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  private 
reception  and  lecture.  Receive  20 
one-day  lawn  tickets.  Receive  priori- 
ty ticket  assistance  through  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 

PATRON  $2,500 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
■to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  elegant  dinner 
party  at  Seranak. 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name   Contact  Person  


Address. 


City 


State . 


Zip  Code. 


Telephone 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


1996  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Glass  House 

Senior  Volunteer  Club 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Jeanne  Massimiano 

Robert  &  Dorothy  Dandridge 

William  C.  Sexton 

Highwood 

Seranak 

Secretary 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Elizabeth  Gordon 

Carol  S.  Greenberg 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 

Ursula  Dichter 

Executive  Committee 

Historical  Preservation 

Seranak  Gardens 

Channing  Dichter 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Ginger  Elvin 

Randy Johnson 

Student  Parties 

Joseph  K.  Handler 

Koussevitzky  Society  Events 

Lawrence  Phillips 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Channing  &  Ursula  Dichter 

Symphony  Hall  Trips 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Membership  Meetings /Recognition 

Ann  Dulye 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Rowena  Scarrow 

Talks  and  Walks 

Anne  Sheridan 

Music  Education 

Al  Ayari 
Mary  Anne  Wiegand 

Nancy  Woitkowski 

Maddy  Baer 

Baila  Zheutlin 

Tanglewood  Committee  Liaison 

Administrative  Committee 

New  Friends  Reception 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Administrative  Committee  Events 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Tent  Club  Hospitality 

Maureen  Hickey 

Newsletter 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Befriend  a  Pair  of  Fellows 

Harriet  Vines 

Tickets 

Carol  McCann 

Nominating  Committee  Members 

Mel  Blieberg 

Judith  M.  Cook 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

TMC  Cultural  Exchange  Program 

Berkshire  Event 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Leslie  Reiche 

Genne  Levasseur 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

TMC  Fellowship  Picnic 

Business  Friends 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Elaine  London 

Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Tour  Guides 

Robert  Wells 

Harriet  Vines 

Marjorie  Lieberman 

Database/Handbook 

Rita  Blieberg 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Phyllis  Phillips 

Opening  Night  Gala 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  Picnic 

Family  Event 

George  &  Ginger  Elvin 

Phyllis  Jaffe 

Michael  Considine 

Anne  &  Barry  Sheridan 

Rose  Foster 

First  Aid 

Orchestra  Welcome  Back  Luncheon 

Ushers 

Thomas  Andrew 

Louise  Kleinberg 

Bruce  Callahan 

Friends  Office 

Catherine  Haddad 

Visitor  Center 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Harry  &  Karen  Methven 

Marie  Feder 

Past  Co-Chair 

Youth  Activities 

Functions  Office 

Joseph  K.  Handler 

Clara  Londoner 

Jack  &  Elizabeth  Shreenan 

Ready  Team 
Al  Ayari 

Madeline  Hawboldt 

THE  CHAMELEON  COUECTION 


THE  STORE 

IMAGINATIVE 

oofecis  of  art 


THE  GAUERY 


EVER-CHANGING 


for  eoeruoaa  use 


ORIGINAL  GIFTS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
70  Railroad  Street  •  Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  •  413-528-5225 
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^TBOSTON\ 

Iorchestra/      dSU  Corporate  Sponsorships 

\SEIJI  OZAWAv/ 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 

of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and 
during  the  1995  fiscal  year. 

exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

LEXUS 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 

Exclusive  Automobile  of 

'"''Evening  at  Pops'''' 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Public  Television  Broadcasts 

CIRCUIT  CITY  FOUNDATION 

NEC 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Far  East  Tour 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA 

and 
Three  Birthdays  Celebration 

Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood 

at  Tanglewood 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

CORPORATION 

MCI  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

CORPORATION 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
Summer  Tour 

FILENE'S 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

NYNEX 
WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 

AT&T 

Roland  Hayes  Tribute 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

JOHN  HANCOCK 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

NORTEL 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

NYNEX 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FUNDS 

SHAWMUT  BANK 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 

Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corpo 

rate  Sponsorships,  at  (617)  638-9254. 

&m 


BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
Business  Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $500  or  more  during  the 
1996  fiscal  year.  An  eighth-note  symbol  denotes  support  of  $750-$  1,799.  Names 
that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,800  or  more. 


Accounting/Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  &  Co. 

Pittsfield 
^H&R  Block 

Lee  and  Great  Barrington 
Kushi,  Myers  &  Demers,  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  North  Adams 
Alan  S.  Levine,  PC,  C.P.A. 

Plainview 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.PA. 

Pittsfield 

Advertising 

J>  Ed  Bride  Associates 
Lenox 
REGION  NET  INC.,  a  division 
of  Catharon  Productions 
Ghent,  NY 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 
Manhasset  Hills,  NY 

Arts  and  Antiques 

^The  Country  Dining  Room 

Antiques 

Great  Barrington 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox 
J^  Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee 
■J1  RiCA-River  Contemporary 

Art 

Housatonic 
.h Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox 

Automotive 

Biener  Nissan  Audi  Inc. 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 

Worcester 
Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 

Pittsfield 
Haddad-Pontiac-Buick-Jeep- 

Eagle-Toyota-Hyundai 

Lenox 
Nissan  Cambridge  Basic 

Research 

Cambridge 


Banking 


J1  Bank  of  Boston-First  Aggie 

Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington, 

North  Adams 
^  City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 


First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lee 
GREAT  BARRINGTON 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Great  Barrington 
Greylock  Credit  Union 

Pittsfield 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox 
•h  Lenox  Savings  Bank 

Lenox 
J1  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield 

Beverage/ Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/ Distribution 

J1  Blossom  Farm  Products  Co. 

Fairlawn,  NJ 
J>  Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 

Adams 
J>  Crescent  Creamery,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Domaney's  Fine  Wines 

Great  Barrington 
J>Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 

Floral  Park,  NY 
J>  Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 

Goshen,  CT 
CROPPERS  CHOCOLATES 

New  York,  NY 
J>  Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 

New  York,  NY 

Contracting/ 
Building/Supplies 

J>  Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Dettinger  Lunber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
J^Petricca  Industries 

Pittsfield 
S  &  A  Supply  of  Pittsfield,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 

West  Stockbridge 

Education 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox 
J>  Berkshire  Learning  Center 

Pittsfield 


J>  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Great  Barrington 
North  Adams  State  College 
North  Adams 

Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield 
Lipton  Energy,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
O'Connell  Oil  Associates 

Pittsfield 
^  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  CT 
Sweatland  Oil 

Pittsfield 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
J)  EDM  Services 

Dalton 
General  Systems  Company, 

Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Financial  Services 

Colonial  Consulting  Corp., 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Monroe  G.  Faust 

Bronxville,  NY 
J>  Merrill  Lynch-The  Berkshires 

Pittsfield 
Paine  Webber 
.  Pittsfield 
WS  Securities  Incorporated 

Lenox 

Health  Care 

BERKSHIRE  PHYSICIANS 

AND  SURGEONS 

Pittsfield 
J>  Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield 
J1  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

of  Massachusetts 

Worcester 
^  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
J>  Health  New  England 

Pittsfield 
DR.  EUGENE  LEIBOWITZ 

Pittsfield 
J^  Lenox  Health  Care,  Inc. 

Lenox 
J>Dr.  Robert  K.  Rosenthal 

Newton 


J1  Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Manhattan,  Queens,  and 
Long  Island,  NY 
Joseph  Weinstein,  DDS 
White  Plains,  NY 

J1  The  Willowood  Healthcare 
Centers 

Williamstown,  North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 

High  Technology/Electronics 

^Berkshire  Computer 

Processing  Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
J>New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 

Mamaroneck,  NY 
NIVLOC  ENTERPRISES,  LTD. 

North  Easton 
Plastics  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Insurance 

J^Bader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield 
Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Pittsfield 
J1  The  DeValle  Agency 

Springfield 
Rosen  &  Company,  Inc. 

Port  Chester,  NY 
Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Pittsfield 
Wheeler  and  Taylor 

Great  Barrington 

Legal 

J1  Antonucci  &  Associates 

Lenox 
J^Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 
J^Certilman,  Balin,  Adler,  & 

Hyman 

New  York,  NY 
Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  PC. 

Pittsfield 
J>  Robert  J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Newton  Centre 
Joel  S.  Greenberg,  Esq.,  PC. 

Pittsfield 
J>  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Grill 

New  York,  NY 
Ellen  Marshal,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
}  Shulklapper  and  Vacek,  PC. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  PA. 

Iselin,  NJ 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Amadeus  House 

Lenox 
APPLE  TREE  INN 

Lenox 


A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond 
Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Pittsfield 
i'Birchwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee 
J'Blantyre 

Lenox 
Brook  Farm  Inn 

Lenox 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox 
J>  Cranwell  Resort  and  Golf  Club 

Lenox 
J1  The  Gables  Inn 

Lenox 
Quality  Inn 

Lenox 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
i^Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 
Village  Inn 

Lenox 
^Walker  House 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 
Whistler's  Inn 

Lenox 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown 
^Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington 

Management  /  C  onsulting 

HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY 
CENTER  FOR  ORGANIZA 
TIONAL  EXCELLENCE 

Hempstead,  NY 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

}  Davison  Trading  Company 

Holyoke 
J1  Disbrow  Manufacturing 

East  Orange,  NJ 
French  Textiles 

Clifton,  NJ 
G.E.  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
HUSKY  INJECTION 

MOLDING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lee 
Pittsfield  Generating 

Company,  L.P. 

Pittsfield 
J>Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee 
^Revlon  Group  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
J1  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

Lee 


Media/Entertainment 

J1  Cablevision  Systems 

Corporation 

Woodbury,  NY 
Century  Communications 

Lee 
ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 

New  York,  NY 

Paper  Machinery/ 
Products/Printing/Publishing 

Beloit  Corporation 

Dalton 
J>C.T.  Brigham  Company,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dalton 
Excelsior  Printing  Co. 

North  Adams 
Im-Press 

Pittsfield 
KD  OFFICE  WORKS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
LOMBARD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dalton 
J1  Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS  INC. 

Dalton 
SULLIVAN  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

West  Springfield 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

New  York,  NY 

Real  Estate 

Dayspring  Realtors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 

Lenox 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

J'Blantyre 

Lenox 
Cafe  Lucia 

Lenox 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox 
Dakota 

Pittsfield 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Berkshire  Mall 

Lanesborough 
Carr  Brothers  Hardware 

Great  Barrington 
J>  Carr  Hardware  and  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
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a  natural  showcase  for  its  artists 
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The  internationally  famous  Bridge  of  Flowers 

Shelburne  Falls  is  included  in  the  hook 
"The  100  Best  Small  Art  Towns  in  America' 
by  John  Villani 

BALD  MOUNTAIN  POTTERY 
STUDIO  and  GALLERY 


wm 


yA/e'd  love  to  show  you  around 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  tf®HAWK  THAIlS 
&  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


VERMONT  ___ 

Wllllarostown    SCENIC 

MOHAWK 


For  more  information  please  call: 
The  Village  Information  Center 
413»625*2544 
http://www.shaysnet.com  /-sfaba 


SALMON  FALLS 
ARTISANS  SHO"m^' 


MOLE 
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CANDLES  I 

LTD. 


A  Symphony  of  highland  Color 
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COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge 
Domaney's  Wines  &  Deli 
Great  Barrington 
Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
KAY  BEE  TOY&  HOBBY 

SHOPS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
J>  Loehmann's,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Pasko  Frame  and  Gift  Center 

Pittsfield 
J>Paul  Rich  and  Son 

Home  Furnishings 

Pittsfield 
.h  Stern  &  Company,  Inc. 

Windsor,  CT 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox 
Suchele  Bakers 

Lenox 
Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington 
TALBOTS 

Lenox 
YANKEE  CANDLE  COMPANY, 

INC. 

South  Deerfield 


Services 


J1  Abbott's  Limousine  and 

Livery  Services 

Lee 
Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 

Pittsfield 
Culligan  Water  Conditioning, 

Inc. 

Lenox 
Devanny-Condron  Funeral 

Home 

Pittsfield 
Foresight  Land  Services 

Pittsfield 
Haupt  Tree  Company,  Inc. 

Sheffield 
J>  Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 

Great  Barrington 
Richmond  Telephone  Co. 

Richmond 
Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield 
Taconic  Telephone  Co. 

Chatham,  NY 
TAILORED  EVENTS 

Pittsfield 


Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

CANYON  RANCH 
Lenox 

Other 

Comstock,  Ferre  &  Company 

Kensington,  CT 
DeWolfson  Down 

Great  Barrington 
Harris  R ,  Ontario 
The  Havers 

Upper  Montclair,  NJ 
.hThe  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
RL  Associates 

Princeton,  NJ 


Contributions  as  of  June  21,  1996 
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Exquisite 
Dining 

Elegant 
Accommodations 


OLD  CHATHAM 
,„*  SHEEPHERDING 

&   COMPANY  INN  r 


Skaker  Museum  Road,  Old  Ckatkam,  NY  12136 

(518)  794-9774 

Open  ror  dinner  ana  Sunday  brunch 


There  is  no  substitute  for  good  design... 


LORENTZEN  DESIGN 


.:^-i^^^=gzLn=^tfii^i7=5s 


Furnituremaker 

Traditionally  styled 
Custom  Furniture  and  Cabintery 

for  your  home  or  office 
in  Cherry,  Maple,  Oak  and  Pine 

Call  or  write  for  a  color  brochure: 

P.  O.  Box  212  South  Egremont,  Ma.  01258 
Tel:   413-528-8272 

Studio  hours  by  appointment 


Joyous  Spring 
Pottery 


YAKI-SHIME:  Woodfired  Unglazed  Ware 


Michael  Marcus 

Art  School  Rd.,  Monterey,  MA  01 245 

Summer  hours  1 0-5,  7  days 

(413)528-4115 


304  Main  Street 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-6500 
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IP.  SA£)DU»LAJ«rr  *  CO 


Routes  11  &  30 

Manchester  Centef ,  VT 

(802)  362-9888 


DAYS    IN    T  H  E 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1996: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation, 
Frances  Steinhart  Galligan 
Foundation,  and  many 
individuals  who  generously 
support  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  following 
have  contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  Abbot  and  Dorothy 
Stevens  Foundation,  Charles 
Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 


Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  discover  the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and 
enjoy  informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and 
sports.  Participating  area  cultural  institutions  in- 
clude the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood, 
Clark  Art  Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival, 
Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  Norman  Rockwell 


T&iglewflDd 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


Chef  owned 
and  operated 


OM^m 


Full  menu  Northern  and  Southern  Cucina 
15  Franklin  St  Lenox  637-9894-1050 


ORieKJT  express 

CATeRlKIQ 

Featuring 

Picnic  &errto  Boxes 

3  Harris  St.,  West  Stockbridge,  MA  01 266 
Phone  (413)  232-7066 


SLMST.  mCKBWGt-  298-3530 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONEI 
LUNCH  *  DINNER  *  7  DAYS  *  LATE 

NIGHT  MENU  *  CONTINENTAL 

CUISINE  *  HOME  MADE  SOUPS  * 

DESSERTS  *  SPORTS  BAR  *  GAME 

ROOM* 


KINTARO 


at  Great  Barrington  Train  Station 

Reservations  (413)  528-5678 


Voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant 

'96,  '95,  '94  &  '93 

The  Dakota  Sunday  Brunch 

is  'The  Best  in  the  Berkshires' 

413-499-7900 

Pittsfield/Lenox  Line,  Pittsfield 


Authentic  Mexican  Cuisine 

OPEN  7  Days 

243-4300 

54  Main  Street,  Lee,  MA 


Serving  award  winning 

continental 

and  American  cuisine 

daily  from  11:30. . . 


Famify  ovmtd  since  1930 

Route  7.  New  Ashford,  MA  (413)  458-3465 


~BO0*eSS= 

—■ •  M*^-^  Restaurant  & 


Restaurant  &  Pub 
Country  Casual  Dinning 

Daily  Black  Board  Specials 

Gourmet  Brick  Oven  Pizza 

Homebaked  Desserts  -  Espresso  Bar 

Latenight  Menu 

Inviting  Pub,  Pool  side  Dinning 

Most  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

935  South  Main  St.  Ct  Barrington,  MA  <413>  328-5059 


.  IJACK'S 

tILL  &  RESTAURANT 

Main  Street  Housatonic 


Reservations  413-  274-1000 


Japanese  Restaurant  and  Sushi  Bar 


% 


Open  Lunch  flr  Dinner  7  Days/Nights 

Friday  -  Saturday  Dinner  flr.  Sushi  til  Midnight 

17  Railroad  Street,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

413-528-4343 


Shaker  Mill 
Restaurant  &  Cafe 


place  to  go  BEFORE  &  AFTER 
Sunday  Brunch  -  Picnics  -  Open  Late 

West  Stockbridge  413-232-0100 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

FULL  MENU                499-0660 

TAKEOUT  SERVICE                   RT  7  &  20.  LENOX 

Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


£ili§EN 


VISA 
MASTERCARD 


vietnamese  restaur/" 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
rtvfrfc.        Cafe  Menu  -  Lite  Fare 

flifllll 
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M 

LENOX 
RESTAURANT 

218  MAIN  STREET 


Open  7   Days 

637-4218 


Northern  Italian  and  American   Cuisine 
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MARK 
TWAIN 
DAYS 

AUGUST 

16-18 

HAETFORD 

CT*1996 


Of  all  the  beautiful  towns  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  this  is  the  chief. . . 
You  do  not  know  what  beaut)1  is  if  you  have  not  been  here. 
-  Mark  Twain,  on  Hartford  (1868) 

Celebrating  Mark  Twain  s  remarkable  legacy  and 
Hartford's  rich  Victorian  heritage 


*  folk  and  gospel  concerts 

*  frog-jumping  contests 

*  raft  races 

*  celebrity  spelling  "tight" 


*  theater  performances 

*  music  and  entertainment 

*  Markathon  reading  of  Twain's  works 

*  food,  fun,  and  lots  more! 


For  information  call  (86o)  247-0998,  FAX  (860)  278-8148,  or  write 
Mark  Twain  Days,  c/o  The  Mark  Twain  House,  351  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06105. 

Founding  Sponsors:  The  Mark  Twain  House,  The  Hartford  Courant,  WFSB/TY3. 

Partially  funded  through  a  grant  by  the  Connecticut  Tourism  Council  and 

the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development,  Tourism  Division. 


The  Mark  Twain 


( ««»!  Department  .,1 

fVon.mm  «c  Community 
Divilopmint,  Tourism  Divisi,,, 


Loctito  Corporation,  AKRO  Center.  Bank  of  Boston.  Smith  Barncv,  anil  Connecticut  Humanities  C« 


mncil 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 

Receive  a  10%  discount  on  pur- 
chases at  the  Glass  House.  Register  for 
the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

MUSIC  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

i  includes  two  adults  and  children  under  21 J 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  1997  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96).  Receive 
acknowledgment  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book. 

PARKING/ 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 


Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $750 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  card  parking  privileges 
in  Tanglewood's  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  BERNSTEIN  CIRCLE  $1,000 

In  addition,  receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal. 

THE  KOUSSEYTTZKY  SOCIETY 

MEMBER  $1,800 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  suppers 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded  by 


a  lecture  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the  Tangle- 
wood program  book.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  at  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office.  Attend  an  elegant 
dinner  at  Seranak. 

THE  KOUSSEVHZKY  SOCIETY/ 
PATRON  $2,500  and  above 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  Orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  exclusive  tour 
of  Tanglewood. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Julie  Diaz.  Director  of  Tanglewood 
Development,  at  (413)  637-5275 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


Tanglew®d 


ANNUAL 


FUND 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  5 to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Telephone 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  _ 


State 


Zip  Code 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 

AN  EVENING  WITH  JOAN  MORRIS  AND 
WILLIAM  BOLCOM 

Thursday,  July  4,  at  7:30 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 

Friday,  July  5,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms 

Friday,  July  5,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
WILLIAM  SCOT  MURRAY,  boy  soprano 

BERNSTEIN   Chichester  Psalms;  Three  Medi- 
tations for  cello  and  orchestra,  from  Mass 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor/pianist 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  29;  Concert  aria, 

"Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te" 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NEEMEJARVI,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

NIELSEN  Suite  from  Aladdin 
GRIEG  Piano  Concerto 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  conductor 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

CHANTICLEER 

A  program  ranging  from  music  by 
Renaissance  composers  to  new  works  com- 
posed especially  for  this  American  all-male 
vocal  ensemble 


Friday,  July  12,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
Music  of  Bolcom,  Ives,  and  Copland 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
LEON  FLEISHER  and 
GARYGRAFFMAN,  pianos 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 
BOLCOM   Gaea,  Concerto  for  two  pianos 

(left-hand)  and  orchestra 
STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

SCHOENBERG   Verkldrte  Nacht 
RAVEL  Sheherazade,  for  voice  and  orchestra 
RAVEL  Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess 
BERLIOZ  Four  songs  from  Les  Nuits  d'ete 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

(To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
COPLAND   Short  Symphony 
STRAVINSKY  Firebird  Suite 

Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
HARTMUT  HOLL,  piano 

Songs  by  Schumann,  Wolf,  and  Schumann 

Friday,  July  19,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 

Music  of  Prokofiev  and  Beethoven 


Take  A  Drive 
In  The  Country 

To  really  see  the  Berkshires,  we  recom 
travel  by  cart.  Throw  your  clubs  in  the  back, 
and  enjoy  CranwelTs  scenic  and  beautiiiil 
18-hole  championship  course. 

Enjoy  dinner  at  the  elegarij  $yn|J        Itautaiit 
before  the  show  or  dbsiit  aiifl  lyfter. 
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iORT  &  GOLF  CLUB 


ad  •  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

(413)637-1364 


The  Music  Doesn't  Have  to  End... 
If  You  Worked  Here  You'd  Be  Home  By  Now: 

Lee,  Massachusetts 

Lee  Business  Park  Lee  Corporate  Center 

•  Warehouse/ Light  Industrial.  Assembly 
and  Office  Facility  (81,000  sq.  ft.  ware- 


•  11  Lot  Park  Zoned  Office  Park 
Light  Industrial 


house /light  industry/ assembly  sp 
and  35,000  sq.  ft.  office  space  J 

•  Business  Incubator 


ace 


•  Located  in  State  Economic  Target  Area 
with  Tax  Incentives  Available 

•  Environmentally  "Green" 
Well  Planned  Facility 

Approximately  2  1/2  Hours  from  Boston  or  New  York  City,  45  Minutes  to  Albany, 
NY,  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
or  Springfield,  MA,  the  Pioneer  Valley,  and  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  and  the  Five  College  Consortium. 

Great  Quality  of  Life,  Cultural  and  Recreational  Attractions  •  Great  Local  Schools 

Talented  and  Capable  Workforce 

For  more  information: 

Lee  Community  Development  Corp. 

Richard  Vinefte 

413-243-5528/Fax  413-243-5529 

GROW  YOUR  BUSINESS  HERE  WITH  US  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES! 


Friday,  July  19,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 

LISZT  (arr.  ADAMS)    The  Black  Gondola 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 

VINSON  COLE,  tenor 

PROKOFIEV  Suite  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

TCHAIKOVSKY  (arr.  TANEYEV)    Romeo  and 

Juliet,  Duo  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  orchestra 
MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  to 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 

MARTINU  Sinfonietta  Lajolla 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
MOZART  Symphony  No.  38,  Prague 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  8:30 

REIGAKUSHA 

SUKEYASU  SHIBA,  artistic  director 

Classic  and  Contemporary  Gagaku  Music 
TAKEMITSU  In  an  Autumn  Garden 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Britten  and  Brahms 

Friday,  July  26,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 

ELLINGTON  Harlem 
GERSHWIN  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9,  From  the  New 
World 


Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 

KIROV  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 
VALERYGERGIEV,  conductor 
MARINA  SHAGUCH,  soprano 
YURI  ALEXEEV,  tenor 
NIKOLAI  PUTILIN,  baritone 

RACHMANINOFF   The  Bells,  Choral 

symphony  after  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

RANDS  he  Tambourin,  Suite  No.  2 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Serenade  No.  1 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8 
(Dress  Rehearsals:  Thursday,  July  25,  at  8; 
Saturday,  July  27,  at  4:30) 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA  AND  VOCAL  FELLOWS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

DAVID  KNEUSS,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and 
SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRITTEN  Peter  Grimes 

(Fully-staged  production  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  American  premiere) 

Wednesday,  July  31,  at  8:30 

RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

Music  of  J.S.  Bach,  Chopin,  Brahms,  and 
Beethoven 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1996  Concert  Schedule 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  5:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting — To  include  Druckman 
Summer  Lightning,  and  Four  Sea 
Interludes  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  8:30 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  2  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Singers  from  the 

TMC  Vocal  Programs 
To  include  excerpts  from  Mozart's 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  5  p.m. 

Special  Event — "The  Poetry  of  Donald  Hall" 
William  Bolcom,  Donald  Hall,  Joan  Morris, 

TMC  Fellows— Poetry  of  Donald  Hall 

and  music  of  William  Bolcom 
(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Robert  Spano  conducting 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms,  Copland,  and  Stravinsky 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Wednesday,  July  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 

William  Eddins  conducting 

Atlantic  Brass  Quintet 

Music  of  Strauss,  Torke,  and  Beethoven 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Family  Concert  sponsored  by  KayBee  Toy 

Stores,  Inc.  and  Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
To  include  Britten  Diversions  for  piano 

(left  hand)  and  orchestra  and  Young 

Person 's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  11:30  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher,  conductor/pianist,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
To  include  Britten  Diversions 

and  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Monday,  July  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  4  p.m. 

Special  Event 

Gagaku  workshop/demonstration 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Wednesday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Chorus 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  2  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Joel  Smirnoff  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
To  include  Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

and  Stravinsky  Pulcinella 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8  p.m.  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8  p.m.  (Theatre)* 
(Dress  Rehearsals*: 
Thursday,  July  25,  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  July  27,  at  4:30  p.m.) 
TMC  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Fellows 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
David  Kneuss,  director;  John  Michael 
Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly,  design 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Britten  Peter  Grimes  (fully-staged  production 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  premiere) 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano;  Joel  Krosnick,  cello; 
William  Purvis,  horn;  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin;  John  Tighe, percussion — Music 
of  Wernick,  Babbitt,  Shapey,  Carter, 
and  Ligeti 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Anderson, 
Hesketh,  Mason,  Reich,  Varese,  and 
Takemitsu 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  p.m. 

Ellen  Corver  and  Sepp  Grotenhuis, 
pianos — Stockhausen  Mantra 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

The  Natalie  and  Murray  Katz  Concert 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Mackey, 
Loevendie,  Szymanowski,  Golijov, 
Berio,  andjanacek 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows;  Ellen  Corver,  piano — 
Music  of  Benjamin,  Kagel,  Vivier,  and 
Ligeti 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Ustvolskaya, 
Takemitsu,  Kurtag,  Rands,  and  Berio 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 
Music  of  Sanchez-Gutierrez,  Rands, 
Ligeti,  and  Messiaen 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble — To  in- 
clude music  of  Xenakis  and  Kancheli 

Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Gisele  Ben-Dor  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Zurich  Piano  Trio 

(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high-school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  spotlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood's  performance  activities,  including  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  on 
Sunday,  July  14,  and  the  commemorative  performances  of  Peter  Grimes  on  Sunday,  July  28,  and  Tuesday, 
July  30,  are  presented  as  benefits  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Tuesday,  August  6* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  Keith  Lockhart, 

and  John  Williams  conducting 
To  include  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Kirk  Muspratt  conducting 
Yuri  Mazurkevich,  violin 
Music  of  Maxwell  Davies,  Bruch,  and 
Berlioz 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Sausalito  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Wednesday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
In  memory  of  Louis  Krasner 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Bernard  Haitink  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 

Brahms  Haydn  Variations,  Haydn 
Symphony  No.  95,  Schumann  Manfred 
Overture,  and  Berg  Violin  Concerto 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  on  selected  weekday  after- 
noons; up-to-date  weekly  schedules 
are  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before  con- 
cert time  for  a  contribution  of  $6 
($10  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall. 

Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residen- 
cy at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty 
includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of 

the  Faculty 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterline  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  HasibJ.  Sabbagh  Master 

Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundations  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstien  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 

Clowes  Fund  Scholarship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 


Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowships 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Fellowship 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
The  Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  Honor  of 
Eleanor  Panasevich 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowships 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs/Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee  Fellowship 


Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz  Fellowship 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  IBM  Matching  Grant 

Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Heifetz  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cinthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 
Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 

Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  G.  England  TMC  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpartick  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for  Composers 

Greve  Foundations  -John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 

Dorothy  Lewis  Scholarship 

Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Carrie  L.  Peace  Memorial  Fund 

Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fellowship 

Jason  Starr  Scholarship 

John  Williams  Fund 

Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Prize  Fund 


Contributions  as  of  June  21, 1996 
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"Come  tarry... 
and  celebrate!... 

Play  Parcheesi.  Savor  our 

comfort  cookery,  confections,  and 

bracing  spirits.  Delight  in  a 

dose  of  nostalgia  in  our 

reclaimed  historic  barn.  Sojourn 

at  "Brookside"  or  "Pondside." 

"You '11  never  want  to  leave!. . .  " 

<^>    ♦♦♦   •  MOBIL  GUIDE 

Catered  Feasts  •  Weddings  •  Picnics 
Periodic  Entertainment 

Route  7,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
(413)  458-1896  or  458-8125 


White  Seaform  Set  with  Black  Lip  Wraps,  1 994 


DALE  CHIHULY:  "Seaforms" 

Works  by  America's 
pre-eminent  artist  in  glass 

May  30-August  25 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Main  Street,  Williamstown,  MA 

Tues.-Sat  10-5,  Sun.  1-5.  Free. 

Phone:(413)597-2429 


A  Passion  for 


Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Collect,  1 9 1 6- 1 95  1 

August  3,  1996- 
January  5,  1997 

Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute 


225  South  Street 
Williamstown,  MA 


Admission  tree 


Reminiscent  of  an  English  country  inn, 
spacious,  elegant  accommodations, 
fireplaces  and  bay  windows,  inner 
courtyard,  pond,  fountain,  gourmet 
restaurant.  Exercise  facility,  sauna, 
whirlpool,  outdoor  swimmmg  pool. 


tbeOrCMgiW 

222  Adams  Road 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 

800-225-1517  •  413-458-9611 

Mobil  it  if  if*  •  AAA++4+ 
Member  of  Preferred  Hotels  &  Resorts  Worldwide 
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Best  Browse  Around 

When  people  describe 
our  shop,  they  usually 
say  that  it's  a  "great 
place  to  browse     like  a 
museum,  only  different." 
And  we  couldn't  agree 
more  because  we're 
fascinated  with  all 
sorts  of  objects      old. 
new.  domestic . 
international,  rare, 
curious,  useful,  iun.  All 
interesting,  beautiful, 
treasured.  Come  to 
browse  and  shop,  but 
leave  enough  time  to 
be  entertained! 


\tilliin«  in  urn  \liof>  is  "ordinary 

furniture,  lighting,  antique 

prints,  quilts.  jenelry.folk  art. 

rare  hooks.  Qiiimprr.  /Ion  blue. 

and  lon/uav  pottery 


The  Library 

Antiques 

.  .  .  and  more 

70  Spring  Street  •  Williamstown,  Mass. 

(413)  458-3436 

l  "isit  our  outside  cafe  for  lunch 


$jnm$m  bounty 


k 


3£  Stoneleigh-Burnham 
is  an  independent 
boarding  school 
with  a  strong  college 
preparatory  program 
for  girls  in  grades  9 
through  12  and  PG. 
Award  winning 
Riding,  Dance  and 
Fine  Arts  programs 
enhance  a  well 
balanced 
educational 
experience. 

Contact  Admissions 

BoxTW 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

413  774-2711 


^ed  ,ove  to  show  you  around. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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«y7ationally  acclaimed  country  store 

with  great  picnics,  cafe,  fudge, 

candy,  bakery  and  the  area's  largest 

selection  of  wines,  gourmet  foods, 

gift  baskets,  maple  syrup  and  unusual 

gifts  from  around  the  world. 


the  Store 
,at  five 
lOrners 


Gourmet  Foods,  fine  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  catering 

Routes  7  &  43,  Williamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)  458-3176    •    7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily 


GLASS  BLOWING  •  SILVERSMtTHING  •  GIFTS 


"My  Kids  Loved 
Watching  the  Silver 


i 


TT 
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Being  Made.  I  Loved 
Buying  it." 

LUNT 

DESIGN  center 

BEGINNING  SUMMER  '96 

Exit  27  off  1-91.  2W  Fi-Jtril  St..  Greenfield.  MA 
(4H)  7720767 
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•  POTTERY  •  FINE  CUTLERY  •  FLATWARE  • 


Write  or  call: 

Franklin  Counly  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  898.  Greenfield.  MA  01302. 

413-773-5463  or  Fax:  413-773-7008. 
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*  A  Great 

I    Place 

|   to  Live 

health  care  -  recreation 
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A  Great 
Place  for  a 
Business 


MOVING    YOUR    BUSINESS    TO    THE    BERKSHIRES 
COULD    BE    THE     Ml  OST    BRILLIANT    MOVE    OF   YOUR    cAReER. 

CALL   THE    CENTRAL     BERKSHIRE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
66    WEST    STREET    PITTSFIELD    MA    D  1   2D  1       1  -BD  D"B  E  R  K-CTY 


She  dsroof  is  in  S& 


I 


rmance 


£MAW 


2Vce'^ 


Annual  reports,  product  brochures,  publications, 
catalogs  &  data  sheets  —  a  symphony  of  multi-color 
printing  using  our  image  editing  and  electronic  page 
assembly  capabilities  to  enhance  the  performance. 
Bravo!  MacDonald  &  Evans  Printers. 
One  Rex  Drive  •  Braintree,  Massachusetts  02184 
Tel:  (617)  848-9090  •  Fax:  (617)  843-5540 
Email:  macevanl@aol 


The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)  283-0061  (413)  637-4684 


Tanglewrod 


Fourth  of  July  Celebration 

Thursday,  July  4,  1996 


2:00 


2:30-3:15 


3:15-3:30 


3:30-4:15 


4:30-5:15 


5:30-6:00 


6:15-7:00 


7:30 


Gates  Open 
Batucada  Belles 
Lawn 

Murph  the  Physical  Comedian 
Manor  House 

Batucada  Belles 

Lawn 

Waldo  8c  Woodhead  Show 
Chamber  Music  Hall 

Randy  Judkins 
Manor  House 

The  Dancing  Caballeros 
Chamber  Music  Hall 

Grand  Finale 

Murph,  Waldo  &  Woodhead,  Randy 
Judkins,  and  the  Dancing  Caballeros 

Chamber  Music  Hall 
PETER,  PAUL  &  MARY 

KOUSSEVLTZKY  MUSIC  SHED 


Hurdy  Gurdy,  Monkey  &  me  and  magician  Timothy  Wenk  will  perform 
throughout  the  afternoon  on  the  lawn. 

Le  Masque:  Fantastic  Face  Painting  by  Marjorie  Goldman  will  be  available 
throughout  the  afternoon  on  the  lawn  near  the  Manor  House. 

Fireworks  will  take  place  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  evening  concert. 


ARTISTS 

Peter,  Paul  &  Mary 

Thirty-five  years  ago  three  folk  singers  (Noel  Paul  Stookey,  Peter  Yarrow,  and  Mary 
Travers)  combined  their  talents  and  made  their  debut  at  Greenwich  Village's  Bitter 
End  coffee  house.  Now  people  all  over  the  world  are  on  a  first-name  basis  with  Peter, 
Paul  8c  Mary,  whose  music  continues  to  reflect  their  commitment  to  the  struggles  for 
social  justice.  The  trio's  1962  debut  album,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary,  brought  folk  music  to 
the  vast  American  public  and  to  the  top  of  the  charts.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  influ- 
ential time  for  them  and  for  the  contemporary  urban  folk  tradition  they  personified. 
By  1970  Peter,  Paul  8c  Mary  had  earned  eight  gold  and  five  platinum  albums.  That 
same  year,  the  group  amicably  disbanded  and  each  member  pursued  individual  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Stookey's  spiritual  commitment  led  him  to  form  a  Christian  music  group 
called  "The  Bodyworks  Band,"  with  whom  he  still  records  and  tours.  He  also  created  a 
multi-media  organization  that  has  been  involved  in  a  variety  of  television  and  music 
projects.  Ms.  Travers  recorded  five  albums;  produced,  wrote,  and  starred  in  a  BBC  tele- 
vision series;  and  lectured  and  concertized  across  the  United  States.  Mr.  Yarrow  con- 
centrated on  political  activism  and  solo  music  projects,  and  also  co-wrote  and  pro- 
duced the  #1  hit  for  Mary  McGregor,  "Torn  Between  Two  Lovers."  His  three  animated 
specials  for  CBS  television,  based  on  "Puff,  the  Magic  Dragon,"  earned  him  an  Emmy 
nomination. 

Following  a  benefit  performance  and  limited  reunion  tour  in  1978,  the  trio  began 
dividing  its  time  between  group  and  solo  performances,  playing  about  sixty  dates  annu- 
ally as  a  trio.  In  recent  years,  their  social  concerns,  expressed  in  their  music-making, 
have  included  sufferings  in  Central  America,  the  emigration  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
anti-apartheid  cause,  and  homelessness.  Following  the  success  of  their  25th  anniversary 
concert  broadcast  in  1986  on  PBS,  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary  taped  a  holiday  concert  in  1988 
for  the  network.  In  1992  they  re-signed  with  their  first  label,  Warner  Bros.  Records, 
which  had  begun  to  release  the  trio's  original  recordings  on  compact  disc.  For  that 
label  they  recorded  Peter,  Paul  &  Mommy,  Too,  their  second  children's  album.  Taped  at 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music's  Majestic  Theatre  in  New  York  with  a  live  audience,  the 
full-length  concert  also  aired  as  a  PBS  special  and  is  available  on  home  video  from 
Warner  Reprise  Video.  They  celebrated  their  35th  anniversary  last  year  with  a  new 
album  entitled  Lifelines,  produced  by  their  historic  creative  partner  Phil  Ramone.  For 
the  first  time  the  trio  collaborated  with  other  artists,  including  Carly  and  Lucy  Simon, 
B.B.  King,  Richie  Havens,  John  Sebastian,  Emmylou  Harris,  Fred  Hillerman,  Ronnie 
Gilbert,  Judy  Collins,  and  Holly  Near,  to  sing  works  of  new  songwriters  like  Buddy 
Mondlock  and  Sally  Fingerett,  as  well  as  traditional  tunes  such  as  "River  of  Jordan"  and 
"Sinner  Man."  Making  a  return  Tanglewood  appearance,  Peter,  Paul  8c  Mary  performed 
in  the  1990  and  1993  Fourth  of  July  concerts. 

Tom  Murphy  has  taught  in  Denmark,  France,  and  the  U.S.,  including  three  years  at 
Ringling  Brothers'  Clown  College.  Featured  in  a  Showtime  special  from  "The  Just  for 
Laughs  Festival"  in  Montreal,  he  was  named  #1  Clown  at  the  Cirque  DeDemain  compe- 
tition in  1987.  Having  recently  returned  from  Germany,  he  is  currently  touring  two  dif- 
ferent solo  shows:  "Murph  the  physical  comedian"  (a  bullet-proof  comedy  show)  and 
"Metamurphosis"  (very  loosely  semi-autobiographical) . 


Waldo  and  Woodhead  have  performed  together  for  twelve  years  and  on  six  continents 
as  goodwill  ambassadors  of  fun.  They  have  appeared  at  Lincoln  Center,  Caesar's 
Palace,  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center,  the  World  Expo  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  the 


Olympic  Games  in  Barcelona,  and  the  International  Children's  Festival.  The  two  have 
appeared  on  television  in  many  countries,  including  Canada,  Chile,  Japan,  and  the 
Netherlands  and  recently  completed  their  first  full-length  video  for  family  audiences. 
They  are  appearing  for  the  twelfth  time  at  Tanglewood,  one  of  their  favorite  places  on 
earth. 

Visual,  verbal,  and  character  comedian  Randy  Judkins  has  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  New  Vaudeville  style  of  entertainment  since  1975,  giving  more  than  175  annual 
performances,  seminars,  and  workshops  at  conventions,  retreats,  and  festivals,  and  in 
educational  systems  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Europe.  He  has  appeared  on  Good  Morn- 
ing, America  and  CBS  This  Morning,  and  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine,  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  &  Bailey's  Clown  College,  and  the  Juilliard 
School's  drama  division. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  make  up  The  Dancing  Caballeros  are  polite,  courteous,  well- 
mannered,  and  practically  professional.  Relaxed,  tanned,  and  rested  (unemployed), 
these  three  delightful  entertainers  have  taken  the  art  of  low  comedy  to  an  all-time 
high.  With  thirty-six  years  of  performing  experience  among  them,  they  are  making 
their  collaborative  debut  at  Tanglewood. 

Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me's  Tony  Lupo  evokes  the  days  of  yesteryear  when  children 
would  gather  to  hear  the  magical  instrument  and  watch  the  animal's  antics.  With 
appearances  on  national  and  local  television  programs,  and  at  fairs,  festivals,  shopping 
malls,  conventions,  fundraisers,  colleges,  and  businesses  throughout  New  England, 
Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  &  me  have  created  thousands  of  special  memories  for  children 
and  adults  alike. 

Timothy  Wenk  presents  educational  magic  shows  about  recycling  in  schools  across 
America,  and  his  "Metempirical  Magic"  mail  order  company  offers  new  magical  cre- 
ations and  techniques  to  other  magicians.  In  1991  Mr.  Wenk  won  the  Inventor's 
Award  at  the  worldwide  "FISM"  competition  in  Switzerland.  His  invention  called  "Mis- 
led" has  been  featured  by  David  Copperfield  in  his  live  tour  and  international  televi- 
sion special. 

The  all-women  percussion  band  Batucada  Belles  was  founded  by  Buffy  Berg  fifteen 
years  ago,  joining  women  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  in  joyous  music-making 
while  serving  political  and  humanitarian  causes.  Mixing  Brazilian,  African-Caribbean 
music,  and  R&B,  the  group  has  performed  at  a  variety  of  events,  including  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day,  Take  Back  the  Night,  Jane  Doe  Walk  for  Safety,  From  All  Walks  of 
Life,  Gay  Pride,  the  Breast  Cancer  March,  First  Night,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Tangle- 
wood's  Fourth-of-July  Celebration.  Angelamia  Bachmin  served  as  musical  director  for 
the  Belles  from  1987  to  1993;  the  current  musical  director  is  Laura  Ruth  Jarrett. 

The  traveling  troupe  Le  Masque:  Theatre-Arts  Ensemble  offers  Fantastic  Face  Painting 
(" maquillage"  in  French),  which  consists  of  color-coordinated  folk-art  ornamental 
Renaissance  designs  and  masks.  Le  Masque  is  widely  known  for  "danse-dramas"  remi- 
niscent of  an  earlier  time,  but  contemporary  in  their  innovative  and  evocative  interdis- 
ciplinary weavings  of  masks,  music,  poetry,  and  allegorical  "story-danse." 
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That's  the  Concert! 


The  Unofficial  Guide*  To  Tanglewood, 

Jacob's  Pillow,  South  Mountain  Concerts, 
Shakespeare  &  Company,  Aston  Magna  Festival,  Mac- 
Hayden  Theater,  Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  Spencertown  Academy, 
Williamstown  Theater  Festival  plus  dozens  more.  Before  you  head  out  to  a 
performance  be  sure  to  check  in  with  us  for  the  latest  information.  If  it's 
happening  in  the  Berkshires  you'll  find  out  about  it  on  our  Internet  site. 
Live  music,  live  dance  and  live  theater,  they're  all  as  close  as  your  computer. 

Restaurants,  Lodging  and  More. 

And  that's  not  all.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for  local 
information  on  restaurants,  lodging,  news,  events  calendars,  retail  shops  and 
the  movies.  It's  all  here.  (http://www.RegionNet.com,  pass  it  on.) 


Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 


WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  5,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
VALERIA  VILKER  KUCHMENT,  violin 
CATHERINE  FRENCH,  violin 
HUI  LIU,  viola 
OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
JEROME  ROSEN,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  A,  Opus  100 
Allegro  amabile 

Andante  tranquillo — Vivace  di  piu — Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  Andante) 

Ms.  KUCHMENT  and  Mr.  ROSEN 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings, 
Opus  34 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio 
Finale:  Rondo  sostenuto — Allegro  non 
troppo — Presto,  non  troppo 

Mr.  ROSEN,  Ms.  KUCHMENT,  Ms.  FRENCH, 
Mr.  LIU,  and  Mr.  YOUNG 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 

Some  composers  have  maintained  that  the  violin  is  the  instrument  that  comes  closest 
to  reproducing  the  singing  quality  of  the  human  voice.  Whether  or  not  Johannes 
Brahms  ever  espoused  this  view,  his  violin  sonatas  give  tacit  assent:  they  are  among  the 
most  lyrical  of  all  his  chamber  compositions,  and  the  first  two,  at  least,  emphasize  this 
fact  by  actually  quoting  from  his  own  Lieder. 

Brahms  spent  the  summer  of  1886  in  the  splendor  of  Switzerland,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Thun,  a  place  that  proved  to  be  so  congenial  to  his  mood  that  he  returned  for 
the  two  following  summers.  His  first  stay  saw  the  completion  of  three  chamber  works: 
the  second  cello  sonata,  Opus  99,  the  second  violin  sonata,  Opus  100,  and  the  third 
piano  trio,  Opus  101.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  ardent  and  dramatic  in  charac- 
ter, but  the  violin  sonata  sings  throughout,  maintaining  a  relationship  between  violin 
and  piano  strikingly  analogous  to  that  between  voice  and  piano  in  the  songs. 

Moreover,  what  the  violin  sings  in  the  sonata  was  familiar  enough  to  Brahms:  he 
had  already  used  versions  of  these  melodies  in  some  songs — later  to  be  published  as 
Opus  105 — that  had  been  sung  to  him  by  the  mezzo-soprano  Hermine  Spies  on  a  visit 


to  Thun  that  summer.  The  first  of  these,  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir,  which  compares  love 
to  a  melody  running  through  one's  mind,  appears  quite  clearly  as  the  second  theme 
of  the  first  movement.  The  second  song,  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer,  grows  to  a 
climax  on  the  words  "If  you  want  to  see  me  again,  come,  oh  come  soon."  This  phrase 
grows  from  an  idea  that  reappears  at  the  opening  of  the  sonata's  last  movement.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  Brahms  intended  us  to  recognize  such  similiarities  (or  even  if 
he  was  aware  of  them  himself) ,  but  their  presence  highlights  the  stylistic  character  of 
the  sonata.  The  first  movement  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  drama,  but  it  keeps  breaking 
out  in  echoes  of  song.  The  second  movement  alternates,  in  a  manner  that  Brahms 
often  liked  to  do,  both  slow  and  fast  sections  and  a  play  between  major  and  minor. 
The  finale  offers  a  melody  of  idyllic  serenity  opposed  by  occasional  clouds, 


Brahms's  quintet  in  F  minor  went  through  a  tortuous  pre-history  before  ending  up  as 
a  cornerstone  of  the  chamber  music  repertory.  In  1862  Brahms  composed  the  work 
as  a  string  quintet  (with  two  cellos,  like  the  great  C  major  quintet  of  Schubert) .  Clara 
Schumann  was  full  of  enthusiasm:  "The  work  is  a  masterpiece."  The  views  of  violinist 
Joseph  Joachim  were  slightly  tempered.  He  admitted  that  the  piece  was  "certainly 
of  the  greatest  importance  and . . .  strong  in  character,"  but  it  was  also  very  difficult, 
and  "I  am  afraid  that  without  vigorous  playing  it  will  not  sound  clear."  By  April  1863 
Joachim  had  rehearsed  it  several  times,  and  he  felt  more  strongly  that  Brahms  would 
wish  to  make  changes  before  allowing  publication.  Ultimately  Brahms  withdrew  the 
string  quintet  entirely  and  turned  it  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  which  he  completed 
by  February  1864  and  performed  with  Karl  Tausig  in  April.  The  work  was  still  not  a 
success.  Clara  Schumann  insisted  that  it  called  for  the  resources  of  an  orchestra,  and 
begged  Brahms  to  rework  the  material  yet  again.  This  time  he  took  the  advice  of 
Hermann  Levi  and  turned  it  into  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  thus  combining  ele- 
ments of  both  the  earlier  versions.  He  sent  the  final  score  to  Levi  in  November  1865, 
and  received  a  rapturous  response  from  the  enthusiastic  musician.  Even  so,  Brahms 
continued  polishing  his  quintet  further  before  sending  it  off  to  his  publisher  in  July 
1865.  He  also  chose  to  publish  the  intermediate  two-piano  version  of  the  score,  though 
he  utterly  destroyed  the  original  version  for  strings  alone.  He  was  not  to  return  to  the 
string  quintet  for  nearly  twenty  years — and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  a  different  ensem- 
ble, with  two  violas  instead  of  two  cellos. 

The  first  movement  grows  from  three  tiny  musical  ideas  presented  right  at  the  out- 
set and  varied  with  wonderful  imagination  into  a  tightly  cohesive  structure  that  con- 
stantly harps  at  the  minor  mode,  only  briefly  relenting  at  the  end  of  the  exposition 
and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the  recapitulation.  An  extended  passage  for  the  four 
strings  alone  (almost  the  only  one  in  the  movement)  seems  to  foretell  a  brighter 
and  gentler  conclusion,  but  this  is  rudely  cut  off  by  a  violent  reversion  to  the  minor- 
key  storms  of  the  opening  idea. 

The  slow  movement  is  lushly  harmonized  and  sweet,  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast to  the  first  movement.  It  is  direct  and  singing  throughout,  with  the  opening  sec- 
tion of  its  ABA  form  rescored  at  its  return. 

The  scherzo  starts  out  with  a  tense  pizzicato  pulse  in  the  cello,  and  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  in  for  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  time.  The  syncopated  6/8  figure  soon  turns 
into  a  2/4  march  (still  hushed)  and  suddenly  bursts  into  a  broader  6/8  version  of  the 
march.  Brahms  particularly  enjoys  the  contrast  of  meters,  and  he  works  out  his  mater- 
ial in  an  unpredictable  way  (including  a  crisp,  hushed  fugal  passage)  and  untradition- 
al  keys.  The  scherzo  proper  ends  with  urgently  reiterated  statements  of  a  D-flat  sink- 
ing to  C;  this  falling  semitone  is  one  of  the  most  important  motives  of  the  whole 
piece,  but  its  appearance  here — particularly  on  D-flat  and  C — is  very  likely  an  inten- 
tional reference  to  the  conclusion  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  quintet.  Remember 
that  Brahms  originally  wrote  this  passage  for  the  same  five  instruments  that  Schubert 
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used,  so  the  sonority  would  reinforce  the  reminiscence.  The  Trio  is,  as  usual,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  tension  of  the  scherzo,  a  grand,  noble  tune  stated  twice  (with  different 
scoring)  before  beginning  to  work  its  way  back  for  the  repeat  of  the  scherzo. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  dark,  chromatic  introduction  yearning  upwards  and 
threatening  some  massive  explosion.  When  the  Allegro  finally  arrives,  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  quirky  cello  tune,  followed  by  a  syncopated  second  subject.  The  elements  draw 
together  in  an  extended  coda  in  a  faster  tempo  (but  not  too  fast — Brahms  is  careful 
to  modify  his  "Presto"  with  "non  troppo,  "  and  his  own  performances  are  reported  to 
have  been  quite  deliberate).  Misleading  final-sounding  chords  bring  on  the  second 
subject,  now  in  much  more  dramatic  guise  and  extended  at  some  length,  before  the 
vigorous  syncopation  of  the  scherzo  returns  to  bring  the  quintet  to  a  passionate  close. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

Valeria  Vilker  Rudiment  graduated  from  the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  where  she 
was  a  student  of  Yuri  Yankelevich;  upon  finishing  her  studies  she  became  a  faculty  member  at 
the  Tchaikovsky  Conservatory  College.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  was  a  prizewinner  in  a  number 
of  international  violin  and  chamber  music  competitions,  including  the  International  Competi- 
tion at  Prague,  and  at  Munich,  where  she  was  awarded  first  prize.  She  has  appeared  as  recital- 
ist,  soloist,  and  in  chamber  music  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1975  she  has  performed  through- 
out the  country,  winning  critical  acclaim  for  her  appearances  in  Washington,  Boston,  and 
at  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York.  She  has  also  been  first  violinist  for  the  Apple  Hill  Chamber 
Players,  and  concertmaster  of  SinfoNova,  the  Harvard  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  the  Boston  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Vilker  Kuchment  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  season.  A  faculty  member  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  she  has  recorded  for  Melodiya  and 
Sine  Qua  Non. 

Violinist  Catherine  French  is  a  native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  she  began  Suzuki 
studies  on  the  violin  at  age  four.  A  frequent  soloist,  Ms.  French  has  performed  with  the  Tor- 
onto Symphony,  the  Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Edmonton  Symphony,  the  Calgary 
Philharmonic,  and  Symphony  Nova  Scotia;  she  made  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1992  with 
the  Senior  Concert  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  baton  of  David  Gilbert.  Her  recital 
appearances  have  included  performances  in  New  York,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Toronto, 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall- 
Evening  at  Pops,  Mondays  at  8pm 
Music  of  Bernstein,  Barber  &  Beethoven,  July  3,  9pm 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Opening,  July  10,  8pm 
Lincoln  Center  Festival  '96:  Beethoven's  9th,  July  27,  8pm 
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Washington,  D.C.,  and  Marlboro,  Vermont,  as  a  participant  in  the  1993  Marlboro  Music  Festi- 
val. Ms.  French  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  study  grants  and  awards.  She  won  the 
grand  prize  at  the  National  Competitive  Festival  of  Music  in  1986  and  was  the  overall  winner 
of  the  Canadian  Music  Competition  in  1988.  In  1989  she  won  first  prize  in  the  CBC  Young 
Artists  Competition.  In  1990  she  won  the  concerto  competition  at  Indiana  University,  where 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Miriam  Fried.  Ms.  French  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1990  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  music  and  later  earned  a  professional  studies  diploma  at  Mannes  Col- 
lege of  Music  as  a  student  of  Felix  Galimir.  In  May  1994  she  received  a  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  Juilliard  School  following  studies  with  Joel  Smirnoff.  Ms.  French  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  violin  section  in  September  1994. 

Hui  Liu  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  assistant  principal  viola  at  the  start  of  the 
1995-96  season.  Mr.  Lui  graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  May  1994,  having 
previously  received  an  Artist  Diploma  in  viola  performance  from  Boston  University  in  1990. 
His  teachers  at  the  Curtis  Institute  included  Michael  Tree  and  Karen  Tuttle,  and  he  was 
coached  by  Felix  Galimir.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  he  performed  with  the  Con- 
certo Soloists  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Philadelphia  and  with  the  Curtis  Institute  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  also  a  substitute  violist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Baltimore 
Symphony.  Recipient  of  the  Director's  Scholarship  from  Boston  University  from  1988  to 
1990,  Mr.  Liu  was  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow  in  1989  and  has  also  performed  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  at  the  New  Jersey  Opera  Festival. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's  1991  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Young  has  participated  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos, 
Sunflower,  and  Gateway  music  festivals.  He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  orches- 
tra and  performs  frequently  in  chamber  music  and  recital  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Young  teaches  cello  privately.  He  also  coaches  and  teaches  at  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestras,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  Project  Step  (String  Training 
and  Education  Program  for  Students  of  Color).  From  1991  to  1996  he  was  resident  tutor  of 
music  and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Young's  own 
teachers  included  Aldo  Parisot,  Anne  Martindale  Williams,  and  Michael  Grebanier.  A  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Yale  University  with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  that  institution, 
he  served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  soloist  for  that 
ensemble's  European  tour.  He  played  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony  during  the  1986-87  sea- 
son and  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1986  and  1987.  He  played  as  an 
Orchestra  Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra during  the  1988-89  season.  Mr.  Young  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  from 
1989  until  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1991. 

BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  is  a  musician,  poet,  and  mathematician.  Introduced  to  music  at 
an  early  age,  he  began  violin  lessons  at  five  with  his  father  and  took  piano  lessons  when  he 
was  six.  After  studying  mathematics  and  physics  at  Western  Reserve  in  Cleveland,  he  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  His  teachers 
included  Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Rafael  Druian.  A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr.   Rosen 
was  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  conductor  and  music  director  of 
the  Oak  Park  Symphony  in  Michigan.  He  was  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  seven  seasons 
as  a  violinist,  keyboard  player,  and  conductor  and  was  a  member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Orches- 
tra for  eight  seasons.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1972,  Mr.  Rosen  has 
performed  both  piano  and  violin  solos  with  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  has 
written  some  of  their  arrangements.  Mr.  Rosen  teaches  chamber  music  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center. 
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Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Tanglewood  Opening  Night  Celebration  Committee 

Ginger  and  George  Elvin 
Anne  and  Barry  Sheridan 

Co-Chairmen 

Fran  Hearon 
Carolyn  Valenti 

Committee  Members 

The  Tanglewood  Opening  Night  Celebration 

is  sponsored  in  part  by 

GE  PLASTICS 

Our  special  thanks  to  these  generous  donors 

for  making  tonight's  event  a  success: 

An  Occasion  to  Remember 

Queen  Anne's  Lace 

With  special  thanks  to  the  Tanglewood  Facilities  and  Grounds  Crews. 

Tanglewood  Opening  Night  Celebration 

Friday,  July  5,  1996 


Michael  Ami 

Patricia  A.  Barnes 

Leo  and  Gabriella  Beranek 

Jane  and  Jay  Braus 

Jan  Brett  and  Joseph  Hearne 

Herbert  J.  andjeanine 

Coyne 
Clive  S.  Cummis 
Mary  and  Warren  Eginton 
Eitan  and  Malka  Evan 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.E.  Fecteau 
Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 

Fitzpatrick 
Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  RH.B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Dr.  Kathleen  M.  Gorski 
Richard  and  Susan 

Grausman  and  Selma  Pearl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 

Greenberg 
Nicholas,  Victoria  and  Tori 

Guerina 
Peter  and  Ann  Herbst 


Benefactors 

Arnold  J.  and  Helen  G. 

Hoffman 
William  R.  Housholder 
Edwin  and  Lola  Jaffe 
C.H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
Nancy  K.  Kalodner 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon 

Kaplan 
Linda  F.  Vogel  Kaplan 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
Stephen  and  Nan  B.  Kay 
Bruce  Kelly  and  Denise 

Phillips 
B.J.  Krintzman,  Esq. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Lanigan 
Murray  and  Patricia 

Liebowitz 
Joyce  and  Edward  Linde 
Edward  and  Barbara  Mandell 

and  Kazuko  Amano 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 

McCann 
Frank  J.  McDonnell,  Esq. 
Drs.  Peter  Metz  and  Phyllis 

Pollack 
August  and  Rita  Meyer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G. 

Moller 
Gloria  Moody  and  Arthur 

Press 
Robert  P.  O' Block 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
Nathan  Reiber 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah 

Schneider 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Rachel  Schroeder 
Robert  and  Scott  Singleton 
David  M.  Soloman,  Esq. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.J.  Spellman 
Richard  A.  and  Dr.  Patricia 

M.  Stanley 
Rosemary  and  Arthur 

Strickman 
John  J.  Studzinski 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R. 

Sweeney 
Jeanne  and  John  Talbordet 
June  Ugelow 
Judith  Uman 

Dorothy  and  Stephen  Weber 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Ziter  and 

Mr.  Laughran  Vaber 


James  Barron  and  Marjorie 

Arons-Barron 
Helene  and  Ady  Berger 
Sheila  and  Myron  Chefetz- 

The  Country  Dining  Room 

Antiques 
Michael  and  Shawn  Leary 

Considine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Jeffrey  Cook 
Frank  A.  Costantini 
Dailey-Thorp  Travel 
Ginger  and  George  Elvin 
Betty  Fleischmann 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Foertsch 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen 

Freed 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Giddon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Roz  and  Sy  Goldstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  Gordon 
Wallace  and  Henrietta 

Graves 
Harold  Grinspoon 


Patrons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  M. 

Heuschen 
Mrs.  Rose  B.  Isaacs 
Robert  S.  Kahn  and  Claire 

Schacht 
Claire  and  Gregory  van 

Kipnis 
Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Norma  and  Sol  D.  Kugler 
Mildred  Luria  Langsam 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 

Leibowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F. 

Lombard 
Ed  and  Elaine  London 
Louis  A.  Mascelli 
David  and  Betsey  McKearnan 
Jaroslav  and  Sylvia  Pelikan 
Otto  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Erik  and  Doreen  Blanc 

Rockstrom 
Carol  P.  Rose 


Robert  M.  Sanders 

Phyllis  Saunders  and  Murry 

Koretzky 
Gary  and  Carol  Scarafoni 
Elizabeth  and  Mark  Selkowitz 
Melissa  and  Patrick  Sere 
William  and  Bonnie  Sexton 
Anne  and  Barry  Sheridan 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 

Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Irwin  and  Florence  Speyer 
Dr.  Norman  and  Irma  Mann 

Stearns 
Michael  and  Janet  Suisman 
Wayne  L.  Sunday 
TOTAL  TRAVEL 
Catharine  A.  Verhulst 
Joan  and  Allan  Walker 
Herb  and  Jerri  Watstein 
Dr.  Stuart  R.  Wolk  and 

Ms.  Lynn  Freberg 


Names  listed  as  of  June  21,  1996. 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Dvorak:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
in  B  minor,  Op.  104 

Herbert:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
No.  2  in  E  minor,  Op.  30 

"...suave,  elegant  Herbert, 
meltingly  beautiful  Dvorak." 
BEST  OF  THE  MONTH 

Stereo  Review  -  May  1996 
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for  the  Performing  Arts,     j 


SK  46687  "Dvorak  In  Prague" 


featuring  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
<§£  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/ 
Also  available  on  Home  Video  and  Laser  Disc 
http://www.sony.com 

"if,  ,  "Sonv  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation./// 
©  19%  Sonv  Music  Entertainment  Inc.  f  j     i 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE... 


1-8QQ  HSK 


RlCOnQS  •  MIDIQ  •  BQfkHS 


„.0R  FOE  STORE  LOCATIONS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  5,  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERNSTEIN 


BERNSTEIN 


Chichester  Psalms 

Psalm  108,  verse  2;  Psalm  100,  entire 
Psalm  23,  entire;  Psalm  2,  verses  1-4 
Psalm  131,  entire;  Psalm  133,  verse  1 

WILLIAM  SCOT  MURRAY,  boy  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Solo  quartet:  Lorenzee  Cole,  soprano 

Gale  Livingston,  mezzo-soprano 
James  Barnswell,  tenor 
Christopher  Austin,  baritone 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  12. 

Three  Meditations  for  cello  and  orchestra, 
from  Mass 

YO-YO  MA 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 


Sponsored  in  part  by  GE  Plastics 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 


1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


4  OF  TVtf- 


Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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NOTES 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Chichester  Psalms 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  on 
October  14,  1990,  in  New  York  City.  He  composed  the  Chichester  Psalms  on  a  commission 
from  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Hussey,  Dean  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  Sussex,  for  its  1 965  festival. 
The  score  was  completed  on  May  7,  1965,  and  was  first  performed  that  July  15  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  Philharmonic  Hall  with  the  Camerata  Singers,  Abraham  Kaplan,  conductor, 
and  John  Bogart,  alto.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  as  the  composer  conceived  it,  with  all- 
male  chorus  (the  treble  parts  performed  by  boys),  took  place  at  Chichester  that  July  31.  Seiji  Ozawa 
has  led  all  previous  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Chichester  Psalms,  first  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  3,  1970,  then  in  September/ October  1974;  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4,  1987;  and  as 
part  of  the  BSO's  Opening  Night  concert  in  September  1987.  More  recently  he  led  the  first  move- 
ment only,  at  Tanglewood  on  August  28,  1988,  as  part  of  a  gala  concert  celebrating  Leonard 
Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday.  Since  1987  the  participating  chorus  has  been  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor;  prior  to  that  choruses  from  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  were 
used.  The  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  large  and 
varied  percussion  ensemble  (glockenspiel,  xylophone,  chime  in  B-flat,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal, 
tambourine,  triangle,  rasps,  whip,  wood  block,  three  temple  blocks,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  and  three  bongo  drums),  harp,  and  strings. 

The  Chichester  Psalms  was  Leonard  Bernstein's  first  composition  after  the  Third 
Symphony,  Kaddish  (composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  seventy-fifth 
anniversary,  though  not  completed  until  1963,  eight  years  after  that  event).  Both 
works  add  to  the  orchestra  a  chorus  singing  texts  in  Hebrew.  But  where  the  Kaddish 
Symphony  is  a  work  often  at  the  edge  of  despair,  the  Chichester  Psalms  is  serene  and 
affirmative.  It  is  also  for  the  most  part  strongly  tonal,  the  result  of  months  of  work 
during  a  sabbatical  leave  from  Bernstein's  post  as  music  director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  during  which  time  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  twelve-tone  music,  but 
finally  discarded  it.  "It  just  wasn't  my  music;  it  wasn't  honest." 

Following  an  introductory  phrase  that  dramatically  outlines  the  interval  of  the  sev- 
enth (in  a  figure  that  will  frame  both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  the  work),  the 
orchestra  begins  a  vigorous  7/4  dance,  prompting  the  chorus'  joyous  outburst  of 
praise  to  Psalm  100.  The  second  movement  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  serene,  lyrical  set- 
ting of  Psalm  23,  featuring  a  boy  soloist  (or  countertenor)  accompanied  by  the  harp 
to  represent  David,  the  shepherd-psalmist.  The  sopranos  of  the  chorus  repeat  the 
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song.  But  the  men's  voices  violently  interrupt  it  with  verses  from  Psalm  2  recalling  the 
warfare  of  nation  against  nation.  The  upper  voices  return  with  the  song  of  tranquil 
faith,  but  the  tension  of  suppressed  violence  is  never  far  away.  The  orchestra  intro- 
duces the  last  movement  with  an  extended  prelude  built  on  the  opening  figure  of  the 
first  movement.  Suddenly  the  orchestra  becomes  hushed  and  the  chorus  enters  with  a 
song  of  comfort  (the  10/4  meter,  divided  into  2  +  3  +  2  +  3,  produces  a  wonderful  rock- 
ing effect  of  utter  tranquility) .  Unaccompanied,  the  chorus  sings  a  chorale-like  ver- 
sion of  the  opening  figure  to  the  psalmist's  plea  for  peace,  and  the  orchestra  quietly 
adds  its  "Amen." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Psalm  108,  vs.  2: 

Urah,  hanevel,  v'chinor! 
A-irah  shahar! 


Awake,  psaltery  and  harp! 
I  will  rouse  the  dawn! 


Psalm  100,  entire: 

Hariu  l'Adonai  kol  haarets. 

Iv'du  et  Adonai  b'simha. 
Bo-u  l'fanav  bir'nanah. 
D'u  ki  Adonai  Hu  Elohim. 
Hu  asanu,  v'lo  anahnu. 

Amo  v'tson  mar'ito. 

Bo-u  sh'arav  b'todah, 
Hatseirotav  bit'hilah, 
Hodu  lo,  bar'chu  sh'mo. 
Ki  tov  Adonai,  l'olam  has'do, 

V'ad  dor  vador  emunato. 


Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord  all  ye 

lands. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness. 
Come  before  his  presence  with  singing. 
Know  ye  that  the  Lord,  He  is  God. 
It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 

ourselves. 
We  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His 

pasture. 
Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
And  into  His  courts  with  praise. 
Be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bless  His  name. 
For  the  Lord  is  good,  His  mercy  is  ever 

lasting. 
And  His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations. 


II 


Psalm  23,  entire: 

Adonai  ro-i,  lo  ehsar. 
Bin'ot  deshe  yarbitseini, 

Al  mei  m'nuhot  y'nahaleini, 

Naf'shi  y'shovev, 

Yan'heini  b'ma'aglei  tsedek, 

L'ma'an  sh'mo. 

Gam  ki  eilech 

B'gei  tsalmavet, 

Lo  ira  ra, 

Ki  Atah  imadi. 

Shiv't'cha  umishan'techa 

Hemah  y'nahamuni. 

Ta'aroch  l'fanai  shulchan 
Neged  tsor'rai 
Dishanta  vashemen  roshi 
Cosi  r'vayah. 
Ach  tov  vahesed 
Yird'funi  kol  y'mei  hayai 
V'shav'ti  b'veit  Adonai 
L'orech  yamim. 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures, 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 
He  restore th  my  soul, 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
For  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk 

Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil, 
For  Thou  art  with  me. 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
They  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 

In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies, 

Thou  annointest  my  head  with  oil, 

My  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy 

Shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

Forever. 
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Psalm  2,  vs.  1-4: 

Lamah  rag'shu  goyim 
Ul'umim  yeh'gu  rik? 
Yit'yats'vu  malchei  erets, 
V'roznim  nos'du  yahad 
Al  Adonai  v'al  m'shiho. 
N'natkah  et  mos'roteimo, 
Yoshev  bashamayim 
Yis'hak,  Adonai 
Yil'ag  lamo! 


Psalm  131,  entire: 

Adonai,  Adonai, 

Lo  gavah  libi, 

V'lo  ramu  einai, 

V'lo  hilachti 

Big'dolot  uv'niflaot 

Mimeni. 

Im  lo  shiviti 

V'domam'ti, 

Naf'shi  k'gamul  alei  imo, 

Kagamul  alai  naf'shi. 

Yahel  Yis'rael  el  Adonai 

Me'atah  v'ad  olam. 


Why  do  the  nations  rage, 
And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 
Against  the  Lord  and  against  His  annointed. 
Saying,  let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder, 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
Shall  laugh,  and  the  Lord 
Shall  have  them  in  derision! 


Ill 


Lord,  Lord, 

My  heart  is  not  haughty, 

Nor  mine  eyes  lofty, 

Neither  do  I  exercise  myself 

In  great  matters  or  in  things 

Too  wonderful  for  me  to  understand. 

Surely  I  have  calmed 

And  quieted  myself, 

As  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother, 

My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child. 

Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord 

From  henceforth  and  forever. 


Psalm  133,  vs.  1: 

Hineh  mah  tov, 
Umah  nayim, 
Shevet  ahim 
Gam  yahad. 


Behold  how  good, 
And  how  pleasant  it  is, 
For  brethren  to  dwell 
Together  in  unity. 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Three  Meditations  for  cello  and  orchestra,  from  Mass 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25,  1918,  and  died  in 
New  York  City  on  October  14,  1990.  As  the  title  suggests,  Three  Meditations  from  Mass  is  drawn 
from  his  full-length  Mass:  A  Theatre  Piece  for  Singers,  Players,  and  Dancers,  which  was 
composed  for  the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  had  its  premiere  there 
on  September  8,  1971.  Later  the  composer  adapted  several  passages  from  the  score  as  a  duo  for 
cello  and  piano,  and  then  arranged  them  in  orchestral  form;  this  version  is  dedicated  to  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  who  gave  the  first  performance  on  October  11,  1977,  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  with 
the  composer  conducting.  The  present  performance  is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
In  this  form  the  score  calls  for  solo  cello  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  string  orchestra  augment- 
ed by  harp,  piano,  organ,  and  a  large  percussion  ensemble:  vibraphone,  xylophone,  marimba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbals,  triangle  tambourine,  gourds,  tom-tom,  two 
snare  drums,  bass  drum,  and  three  hand  drums  (high,  middle,  and  low). 

No  doubt  most  of  those  who  attended  the  first  performance  of  Mass  at  the  Kenne- 
dy Center  in  1971  assumed  (from  its  title)  that  the  work  would  be  essentially  another 
in  the  long  and  distinguished  line  of  Mass  settings  of  which  the  European  cultural  tra- 
dition is  so  rich  (and  which  Bernstein  himself  knew  so  well  as  a  conductor),  perhaps 
especially  a  work  like  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis,  which  combines  visionary  ecstasy 
with  structural  strength.  As  a  conductor,  Bernstein  was  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
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the  Beethoven  score  has  ever  had  (he  conducted  it  in  a  memorable  performance  at 
Tanglewood  in  the  last  month  of  work  on  his  own  Mass) .  Such  a  setting  would  have 
been  perfectly  suitable  as  a  tribute  to  a  Roman  Catholic  president.  But  Bernstein's 
music  was  always  essentially  theatrical,  and  Mass  was  not  intended  to  be  merely  a  con- 
cert work,  but  rather  a  treatment  of  the  burning  issues  of  American  society  in  the 
early  1970s  placed  within  the  context  of  the  traditional  elements  of  the  Latin  Mass 
that  composers  have  been  setting  to  music  for  at  least  700  years.  The  resulting  work 
treated  theological  questions  of  doubt  and  faith,  dramatically  cast  to  suggest  the 
debates  of  the  "God  is  dead"  movement  that  was  much  discussed  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  war  and  peace,  race  relations,  social  and  economic  justice,  and  ecological  con- 
cerns. 

As  the  composer  noted  in  a  preface  to  Three  Meditations,  there  were  points  of 
"extreme  tension"  in  the  stage  work  in  which  the  principal  character  of  the  evening, 
known  simply  as  the  Celebrant,  "tries  to  control  the  situation  by  saying  'Let  us  pray,' 
and  it  is  at  these  moments  that  the  Meditations  are  played  by  the  pit  orchestra,  while 
the  entire  company  remains  motionless  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  or  contemplates  cermo- 
nial  dance."  This  description  is  true  enough  of  the  first  two  "meditations"  (which  are 
actually  called  "Meditation  #1"  and  "Meditation  #2"  in  the  score  of  Mass).  "Meditation 
#1"  comes  between  the  Confession  and  the  Gloria;  "Meditation  #2"  follows  the  Gloria 
and  precedes  the  Epistle.  The  first  two  movements  of  the  present  work  are  in  fact  fair- 
ly literal  arrangements  of  those  two  passages,  with  a  leading  role  now  given  to  the  solo 
cello  and  considerable  reworking  of  the  orchestral  part.  The  second  of  these  is  a  set 
of  four  short  variations  based  on  a  brief  eleven-note  passage  from  the  finale  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (a  highly  chromatic  passage  that  does  not  at  once  sug- 
gest Beethoven).  During  the  course  of  the  movement  there  are  two  brief  but  quite 
recognizable  quotations  from  the  Beethoven  work:  the  opening  notes  of  the  famous 
"Joy"  theme,  and  the  simple  major  chords  to  which  are  sung  the  word  "Bruder"  ("Broth- 
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ers") ,  played  here  by  the  cello  and  echoed  by  the  string  orchestra  in  the  same  texture 
as  Beethoven's  original. 

The  third  movement  has  more  complex  origins.  It  does  not  correspond  to  the  pas- 
sage labeled  "Meditation  #3"  late  in  Mass,  but  is  rather  mostly  a  reworking  of  the 
music  called  the  "Second  Introit,"  which  consisted  of  three  sections:  a  lively  choral 
dance  in  9/8  time  (but,  typical  of  Bernstein,  the  meter  is  made  vigorous  and  jazzy 
with  alternations  of  3/8  and  3/4);  a  chorale,  "Almighty  father,"  in  something  of  a  sim- 
ple congregational  hymn-singing  style;  and  Epiphany,  an  extended  solo  for  oboe  with 
percussion.  For  Three  Meditations,  Bernstein  rewrote  the  oboe  solo  for  cello  and 
placed  Epiphany  first  (though  it  returns  at  the  end  to  round  out  the  movement).  The 
choral  dance  is  now  purely  orchestral  and  considerably  extended,  while  the  chorale  is 
tranquil  and  visionary  in  mood. 

As  the  composer's  note  to  the  Three  Meditations  indicated,  by  comparison  to  a 
full  theatrical  performance  of  Mass,  "These  excerpts  can  convey  at  best  only  a  certain 
limited  aspect  of  scope  and  intention,"  but  they  do  nonetheless  capture  a  good  bit  of 
the  character  of  one  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  unusual — yet  most  typical — works. 

— S.L. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen) ,  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September 
8,  1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  New 
York,  beginning  the  first  movement  on  November  8,  1894,  and  the  finale  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
1895.  He  had  meanwhile  begun  the  full  score  on  November  18,  reaching  the  finale  on  January 
12,  1895,  and  completed  the  whole,  "Thanks  be  to  God. . .  9  February  1895,  on  the  day  of  our 
[son]  Otdcek's  birthday,  Saturday  in  the  morning,  11:30  a.m."  A  month  after  he  returned  home, 
Dvorak's  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzovd,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  died  of  a  seri- 
ous illness,  leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty  bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures 
just  before  the  end  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in  the  manuscript:  "I finished  the 
Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  to  Bohemia  I  changed  the  end  completely  as  it  stands 
here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895.  "  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak's  close  friend,  the  cellist  Hanus 
Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stern  as  soloist  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Queen's  Hall,  a  century  ago,  on  March  19,  1896,  under  the  composer's  direction.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Emit  Paur  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on  December  19,  1896,  with  principal  cellist  Alwin 
Schroeder  as  soloist.  Leonard  Rose  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  23, 
1965,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting.  Yo-Yo  Ma  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  on  August  2,  1 992,  David  Zinman  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  cello  soloist,  the 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last  move- 
ment only. 

Antonin  Dvorak  once  said  that  he  "studied  with  the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  God,  and 
myself,"  and  even  late  in  life,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he  described  himself  as 
"a  very  simple  person. .  .a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant."  In  the  spring  of  1891 
Dvorak  received  an  invitation  from  Jeannette  Thurber — a  former  music  teacher  who 
was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer,  and  who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
establish  an  English-language  opera  company  in  New  York  in  competition  with  the   ' 
Metropolitan  Opera,  thereby  losing  herself  and  her  husband  $1,500,000 — to  come  to 
America  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  Mrs.  Thurber  had 
founded  in  1885.  The  decision  to  leave  home  was  very  difficult  for  Dvorak,  but  Mrs. 
Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York  on  September 
27,  1892,  having  agreed  to  the- conditions  of  a  two-year  contract  that  included  three 
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hours'  daily  teaching,  preparation  of  student  concerts,  conducting  concerts  of  his 
own  in  various  American  towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000  each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thur- 
ber's  aim  that  Dvorak  provide  a  figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an  Amer- 
ican school  of  composition,  and  this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States  produced 
his  New  World  Symphony — composed  between  January  and  May  1893  and  premiered 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Anton  Seidl  on  December  16,  1893 — as  well 
as  his  F  major  string  quartet,  Opus  96,  and  the  E-flat  string  quintet,  Opus  97,  each 
dubbed  "The  American"  and  both  written  during  his  summer  vacation  in  1893  at  the 
Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Dvorak's  secretary  and  assistant, 
Joseph  Kovafik,  was  schoolmaster,  organist,  and  choirmaster  in  Spillville,  and  Dvorak 
decided  to  summer  there  with  his  wife,  six  children,  a  sister,  and  a  maid  rather  than 
travel  back  to  Bohemia.  This  was  the  happiest  time  Dvorak  spent  in  America,  for  here 
he  was  entirely  free  of  the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big  city,  where  he  had  avoided  social 
obligations  whenever  possible,  where  he  had  chosen  apartment  living  over  hotel  ac- 
commodations (composing  amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of  the  kitchen),  where  he  reg- 
ularly watched  the  steamboats  depart  for  Europe  (he  was  also  fascinated  with  trains, 
but  observing  their  departures  was  more  difficult  since  he  could  not  get  onto  the 
platforms  without  a  ticket  and  so  had  to  travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see  them),  and 
where  the  pigeons  of  Central  Park  evoked  fond  memories  of  those  he  raised  at  his 
country  home  in  Vysoka,  even  if  he  could  not  get  to  know  the  American  birds  quite 
so  well.  But  Dvorak  obviously  did  like  America  enough  to  sign  a  second  contract  with 
Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory — he  was  held  in  particularly  high 
regard,  he  enjoyed  the  traveling,  there  were  significant  musical  acquaintanceships 
(among  them  Anton  Seidl  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert,  then  head  of  the 
cello  class  at  the  Conservatory  and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Thur- 
ber to  provide  music  for  a  four-hundredth-anniversary  observance  at  the  1892  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  America),  and  there  were  financial  advantages 
— although  once  again  the  decision  process  was  a  protracted  one,  partly  because  the 
Thurbers'  shaky  finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary  coming  in  only 
on  an  irregular  basis,  and  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to  leave  his 
homeland  for  a  long  period. 

On  November  1,  1894,  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
for  a  third  term — this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York,  thereby  making  him  all  the 
more  nostalgic  for  Bohemia — and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello 
Concerto  in  B  minor.  Three  people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the 
composer:  Victor  Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born 
Herbert — best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as  Babes  in 
Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta,  but  also  a  conductor,  and  himself  a  cellist  fine  enough 
to  be  principal  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera — gave  the  first  performances  of  his  own 
Second  Cello  Concerto  with  Seidl  and  the  Philharmonic  on  March  9  and  10,  1894. 
Dvorak,  in  attendance  at  the  premiere,  was  delighted  with  the  work,  and  with  his 
friend  Hanus  Wihan  in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon  turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto 
in  response  toWihan's  request  of  some  time  earlier.  Cellist  of  the  Bohemian  Quartet, 
Wihan  suggested  some  revisions  to  the  solo  line  of  Dvorak's  concerto,  some  of  which 
were  adopted  by  the  composer.  On  one  point,  however,  Dvorak  would  not  bend: 
Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine-bar  cadenza  for  insertion  into  the  finale,  but  this  would  have 
conflicted  with  Dvorak's  conception  of  the  ending  as  a  tribute  to  his  late,  beloved  sis- 
ter-in-law Josefina  Kaunitzova.  While  working  on  the  second  movement  of  the  concer- 
to, the  composer  had  received  word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill,  and  this  prompted 
him  to  include,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his  song, 
"Leave  me  alone"  ("Kez  duch  muj  sdm"),  the  first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from  1887- 
88,  and  a  special  favorite  of  Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home,  Josefina 
died,  and  he  wrote  sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the  end  of 
the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first- 
movement  theme  (all  the  more  touching  for  its  "minor-modeness"  in  the  context  of 
the  B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in  another  recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone"  giving 
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it  now  to  solo  violin  in  its  high  register,  lovingly  harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it  passes 
in  a  further  variant  tothe  solo  cello.  Yet  Dvorak  ends  the  music  in  a  burst  of  high 
spirits,  on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being 
home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia,"  and  here  we  have  a  hint  to  the  character  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  product  of  the  composer's  time  in  America,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  that  country. 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak  typ- 
ically alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect  before  filling  in  the  orches- 
tral texture  (compare,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Symphony).  The 
writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite  and  virtuosic  throughout,  and  Dvorak's 
unceasing  care  and  invention  in  setting  it  against  the  orchestral  backdrop  is  a  source 
of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  characterized,  yet  readily  transferable 
from  orchestra  to  soloist:  hence,  in  the  first  movement,  the  two  principal  themes 
sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in  the  orchestral  exposition 
(Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  ever  written  for 
the  horn").  The  return  at  the  end  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements  brings  a 
touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the  last 
movement  provides  an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose 
main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn.  Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise 
master  of  formal  architecture:  after  introducing  both  principal  first-movement  themes 
in  the  orchestra  and  then  allowing  the  soloist  to  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets 
the  central  episode  of  the  development — a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  dreamily  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo 
flute  countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  second  subject  before 
a  final  joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by  the  soloist  leads  to  the  bril- 
liant series  of  fanfares  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  Following  the  songful 
Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuberant  rondo  finale  (one 
of  them  highlighting  the  solo  violin  against  a  series  of  trills  and  then  harmony  at  the 
lower  tenth  in  the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of  architectur- 
al foreshortening. 

The  standard  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak, 
there  are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  two  Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's 
Rococo  Variations,  and,  in  this  century,  the  concertos  by  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this 
the  Beethoven  Triple  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for 
violin  and  cello,  the  hard-to-pull-off  Schumann  concerto,  and,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had 
composed  his  own  Double  Concerto  in  1887  as  something  of  a  lark,  first  saw  the  score 
of  Dvorak's  concerto,  he  commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could 
write  a  cello  concerto  like  this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long 
ago!"  Indeed,  as  far  as  today's  audiences  are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto 
would  seem  to  hold  pride  of  place,  and  for  good  reason:  it  reminds  us  that  for  all  his 
international  fame,  Dvorak  never  lost  sight  of  who  or  what  he  was — "a  plain  and  sim- 
ple Bohemian  Musikant"  yes,  but  one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

— Marc  Mandel 

The  complete  version  of  this  program  note  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  copyright  ©1983. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201  (186a) 


Joannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1 756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1 791.  He  composed  his  A  major  symphony  in  Salz- 
burg in  1 774;  the  manuscript  is  dated  April  6  of  that  year.  It  was  certainly  performed  in  Salz- 
burg at  that  time,  though  no  date  of  performance  is  known.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  BSO 
performances  of  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  29  in  October  1936  and  the  BSO 's  first  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1949.  Trevor  Pinnock  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
on  August  6,  1989,  though  it  was  more  recently  performed  here  on  July  10,  1991,  by  Christopher 
Hogwood  and  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Period  Instrument  Orchestra.  The  symphony  calls  for  a 
small  ensemble:  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  tend  to  think  of  a  symphony  as  a  particularly  demanding,  large-scale  orchestral 
work  that  will  serve  as  the  high  point,  and  sometimes  even  the  only  piece,  on  an 
orchestral  program — a  view  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  owing 
to  the  work  of  Beethoven.  Especially  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  notion  of  "symphony"  was  normally  altogether  less  pretentious,  and  it 
was  most  often  considered  merely  preparation  for  a  main  event,  such  as  an  opera  or 
oratorio.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteeenth  century,  though,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
wrote  symphonies  that  were  clearly  independent  entities  demanding  attention  in  a 
way  that  many  earlier  symphonies  did  not.  The  character  of  the  instrumental  writing 
grew  more  complex  and  virtuosic,  the  ideas  became  bolder  and  more  dramatic,  and 
sudden  shifts  of  key,  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  mood  gave  the  symphony  a  more  dramat- 
ic character.  The  process  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  intentional  on  the  composers' 
part,  and  it  took  place  over  a  period  of  decades.  But  there  are  certain  high-water 
marks  along  the  way,  scores  that  capture  a  new  level  of  seriousness  and  complexity 
(attributes  that  often  revealed  themselves  in  music  of  considerable  wit) .  One  such 
score  is  the  Mozart  symphony  conventionally  identified  as  No.  29  in  A  major. 

Like  so  many  of  Mozart's  Salzburg  symphonies,  this  one  exists  with  virtually  no 
indication  of  the  reason  why  Mozart  might  have  composed  it.  It  is  part  of  a  massive 
outpouring  of  symphonies  in  the  early  1770s,  mostly  for  the  relatively  small  forces 
available  to  Mozart  in  Salzburg.  (It  was  only  after  visiting  Mannheim  in  1778  that  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  "Ah,  if  only  we  too  had  clarinets!  You  cannot  imagine  the  glorious 
effect  of  a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.")  But  even  though  he  was  limit- 
ed in  the  size  and  instrumentation  of  his  orchestra,  Mozart's  symphonies  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  greater  weight  and  significance.  In  the  sympho- 
ny in  A  this  weight  can  be  seen  partly  in  Mozart's  decision  to  compose  three  of  the 
four  movements  (all  except  the  Menuetto)  in  the  shape  that  we  call  sonata  form,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  serious  or  intellectual  approach.  Each  of  these  sonata-form  move- 
ments has  two  substantial  sections — the  exposition  and  the  development-recapitula- 
tion complex — that  are  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and  in  all  three  of  these  movements 
Mozart  adds  a  further  element  of  weight  in  a  coda  that  brings  the  movement  to  a 
close.  In  addition,  Mozart  seems  to  be  intent  on  fusing  some  chamber  music  elements 
(especially  the  independent  part-writing)  with  the  older  symphonic  tradition.  He  may 
have  developed  this  interest  under  the  influence  of  Haydn,  who  was  experimenting  in 
many  of  the  same  ways  early  in  the  1770s. 

The  first  movement  is  striking  in  its  complete  avoidance  of  the  customary  display 
of  fanfares  and  dramatic  bow-strokes  to  open  the  work.  Indeed,  it  begins  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sober  argument — a  quiet  octave  leap  in  the  violins,  followed  by  a  gradu- 
ally climbing  figure  in  eighth-notes,  all  of  this  supported  by  the  lower  strings  in  a  con- 
trapuntal style  that  suggests  the  character  of  church  music.  When  the  phrase  ends, 
the  material  begins  a  repetition,  but  now  forte,  with  sustained  octaves  in  the  wind 
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instruments  and  an  imitation  between  upper  and  lower  strings  on  the  main  theme. 
Mozart  arrives  with  remarkable  promptness  at  the  new  key  and  presents  a  whole 
series  of  new  thematic  ideas  of  varying  character.  The  development  is  animated  by 
running  scale  passages,  and  the  recapitulation  brings  back  all  of  the  varied  material 
of  the  exposition,  now  in  the  home  key.  The  coda  recalls  the  imitation  of  the  opening 
once  again. 

Both  the  second  and  third  movements  are  built  on  themes  emphasizing  dotted 
rhythms,  a  characteristic  of  much  French  music  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  where 
it  was  considered  especially  stately.  The  slow  movement  is  given  over  largely  to  the 
muted  strings,  with  occasional  support  or  echoing  from  the  woodwinds,  which  act  to 
enrich  the  string  quartet  texture.  The  Menuetto  provides  graceful  contrasts  of  color 
and  dynamics  while  concentrating  single-mindedly  (in  the  main  section)  on  one 
rhythmic  pattern. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  spirito,  is  really  filled  with  spirit  and  fire.  The  measured 
tremolos,  the  trills,  the  racing  scales  up  or  down  all  keep  the  level  of  activity  high, 
with  only  the  slightest  trace  of  relaxation  for  the  secondary  theme.  Each  of  the  major 
sections — exposition,  development,  and  recapitulation — ends  with  a  breathtaking  up- 
ward scale  to  nothing.  Has  everything  come  to  a  grinding  halt?  But  no!  After  a  heart- 
beat's pause,  the  racing  figure  continues  in  the  next  section  of  the  piece.  At  the  end 
of  the  recapitulation,  this  racing  figure  continues  in  a  bold  orchestral  unison  to  the 
final  energetic  phrases.  One  more  rushing  scale  to  silence — and  Mozart's  jeu  d'esprit 
comes  to  its  breathless  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Scena,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  with  Rondo, 
for  soprano,  with  piano  obbligato,  K.505 


'Non  temer,  amato  bene, 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5 ,  1791.  The  manuscript  of  this  "Scena  con  Rondo" 
bears  the  date  December  26,  1 786.  The  composer's  own  handwritten  catalogue  of  his  works  bears 
the  date  December  27  and  the  comment  that  it  was  composed  'for  Mile.  Storace  and  myself  "  the 
lady  in  question  being  Nancy  Storace,  the  charming  twenty-one-year-old  prima  donna  who  had 
been  Mozart's  first  Susanna  in  "Le  nozze  di  Figaro."  Though  the  date  is  unknown,  the  first  per- 
formance certainly  took  place  at  some  small,  private  gathering  with  a  chamber-sized  ensemble, 
with  the  dedicatee  and  composer  as  featured  soloists,  but  the  soprano  sang  it  also  as  her  farewell 
to  the  Viennese  public  before  leaving  Vienna  to  return  to  England  in  the  early  spring  of  1787. 
The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1964,  with  soprano 
Helen  Boatwright  and  pianist  Malcolm  Frager  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  Colin 
Davis  led  performances  withjessye  Norman  and  pianist  Robert  Levin  in  March  1974  in  Boston 
and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  only  BSO  performances  since  then  being  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  with 
Frederica  von  Stade  and  Peter  Serkin  in  January  1982,  and  by  Barbara  Bonney  with  Andre 
Previn  as  both  conductor  and  pianist  in  March  1996.  In  addition  to  the  voice  and  the  piano, 
the  score  calls  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings  (Mozart's  manuscript  speci- 
fies two  violins,  two  violas,  and  bass — by  which  he  means  both  cello  and  double  bass). 

It  would  be  difficult  not  to  fall  in  love  with  Susanna.  Figaro's  bride  is  a  Mozartean 
creation  so  completely  rounded,  so  fully  achieved — self-sufficient  and  intelligent,  sim- 
ple yet  possessed  of  a  quick  wit,  maliciously  catty  when  vexed,  serious  when  necessary 
and  playful  whenever  possible,  warm,  loving,  and  loyal — that  as  she  wends  her  way 
through  the  plot  twists  of  that  crazy  day  comprising  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  she  wins 
over  not  only  the  young  Cherubino  and  the  rakish  Count  Almaviva,  but  also  scores  of 
males  in  the  audience.  For  so  brilliantly  does  Mozart  characterize  this  truly  lovable 
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figure  in  his  music  that  we  must,  perforce,  love  her,  no  matter  who  is  singing  the  role, 
so  long  as  the  performance  is  anything  more  than  barely  adequate.  There  are  many 
reports  of  the  abundant  charm  possessed  by  Nancy  Storace,  who  first  sang  the  role  of 
Susanna  at  the  opera's  premiere,  and  Alfred  Einstein  maintains  that  Mozart  was  in 
love  with  her — though,  since  we  possess  no  details  whatever  of  their  personal  relation- 
ship, it  remains  a  moot  point  whether  the  composer  was  in  love  with  the  actual 
woman  or  his  own  operatic  creation  whom  she  personified.  In  any  case,  his  warmth  of 
feeling  issued  forth  in  one  of  the  most  ravishing  musical  love  letters  ever  composed. 

Ann  (Nancy)  Storace  was  a  young  soprano,  born  in  London  of  an  Irish  mother 
and  an  Italian  father.  She  studied  voice  in  Italy,  where  she  had  made  her  debut  on  the 
stage  while  still  in  her  teens.  In  1783,  still  just  eighteen,  she  joined  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Vienna.  Her  brother  Stephen  was  a  composition  student  of  Mozart's  (and  later  a 
popular  composer  of  comic  operas  in  England) ,  and  both  the  Storaces  became  close 
friends  of  the  composer.  Nancy  was  only  nineteen  when  she  earned  her  niche  in  the 
history  of  music  as  Mozart's  first  Susanna.  As  a  performer  she  made  her  greatest  mark 
in  comic  opera,  where  her  acting  and  theatrical  temperament  carried  her  to  heights 
of  considerable  popularity.  From  the  purely  vocal  point  of  view,  her  art  was  not 
regarded  as  attaining  the  highest  levels  of  refinement;  according  to  Burney  her  voice 
had  "a  certain  crack  and  roughness"  when  she  attempted  serious  roles  in  which  sheer 
vocal  quality  was  the  prime  element.  She  did  not  put  on  great  displays  of  fioritura,  but 
rather  sang  in  a  style  filled  with  warmth  and  tenderness.  All  agreed  with  Burney, 
though,  that  she  was  "a  lively  and  intelligent  actress,  and  an  excellent  performer  in 
comic  operas." 

At  some  point  before  coming  to  Vienna,  Nancy  Storace  married  an  Italian  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  the  Emperor  banned  him  from  the 
city.  The  couple  remained  separated  after  that,  and  the  singer  used  her  maiden  name 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  details  are  sketchy,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  that  Mozart, 
as  one  of  the  Storaces'  closest  friends  in  Vienna,  played  some  part  in  consoling  her 
during  these  troubles.  When,  by  the  end  of  1786,  Stephen  and  Nancy  Storace  deter- 
mined to  return  to  London,  they  invited  Mozart  to  accompany  them,  though  nothing 
came  of  the  plan,  any  more  than  from  the  1790  invitation  from  Salomon  (who  did 
persuade  Haydn,  but  not  Mozart,  to  visit  London).  Their  departure  was  set  for  early 
in  1787,  so  when  Mozart  wrote  his  finest  concert  aria,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  for 
Nancy  on  December  26  or  27,  1786,  it  was  as  a  token  of  farewell.  This  is  especially 
clear  from  the  obbligato  piano  part  he  wrote  into  the  score  for  himself,  which  turned 
this  aria  into  a  close-knit  duet  between  Nancy  Storace  and  Mozart. 

Five  years  earlier  Mozart  had  written  his  opera  Idomeneo  for  Munich,  where  it  had 
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been  seen  three  times  and  then  had  lain  unplayed  until  a  private  concert  perfor- 
mance was  given  in  Vienna  in  March  1786.  On  that  occasion,  Mozart  composed  a  new 
aria  with  obbligato  violin  ("Non  piu,  tutto  ascoltai,"  K.490,  which  Barbara  Bonney 
sang  at  Tanglewood  in  1994)  for  insertion  into  the  score.  The  very  same  text — with 
the  slight  omission  of  a  few  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitative — served  him  in 
December  for  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te?"  The  author  of  the  words  has  never  been  identi- 
fied, though  one  often  finds  the  assumption  that  the  poet  was  Giambattista  Varesco, 
who  had  written  the  original  libretto  to  Idomeneo.  This  is  very  unlikely.  The  only  libret- 
tist actually  working  with  Mozart  in  late  1786  was  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  had  written 
the  librettos  for  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  for  Don  Giovanni,  which  Mozart  was  to  fin- 
ish in  1787.  It  is  possible  that  he  cranked  out  a  few  lines  of  verse  for  the  substitute 
aria,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  so  the  author's  identity  must  remain  a 
secret. 

In  Idomeneo  the  text  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  Ilia  reproaches  Idamante 
over  his  love  for  Electra.  Idamante  tries  to  calm  her  by  proclaiming  that  such  reproach- 
es are  unjust  and  cause  him  measureless  pain,  since  his  love  for  her  remains  strong. 
The  choice  of  this  text  for  a  self-sufficient  aria  composed  for  Nancy  Storace  not  long 
before  her  departure  from  Vienna  can  be  interpreted  as  a  confession  of  love,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  must  be  wary  of  reading  too  much  into  a  poem  that  is  no  more  than  a 
flowery  and  conventional  expression  of  devotion  such  as  numberless  poetasters 
cranked  out  by  the  yard  for  musical  settings.  More  to  the  point,  Mozart's  music,  in 
which  the  voice  and  piano  alternate  and  join  in  intimate  duet,  expresses  great  warmth 
and  a  depth  of  emotion  rarely  found  in  the  rather  hybrid  form  of  the  concert  aria. 

— S.L. 


MOZART   "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te...Non  temer,  amato  bene,"  K.505 

Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te? 

Che  a  lui  mi  doni  puoi  consigliarmi? 


E  puoi  voler  che  in  vita. .  .Ah  no. 

Sarebbe  il  viver  mio  di  morte  assai 

peggior. 
Venga  la  morte,  intrepida  l'attendo. 
Ma,  ch'io  possa  struggermi  ad  altra 

face, 
ad  altr'oggetto  donar  gl'affetti  miei, 
come  tentarlo? 
Ah!  di  dolor  morrei. 

Non  temer,  amato  bene, 

per  te  sempre  il  cor  sara. 

Piu  non  reggo  a  tante  pene, 

l'alma  mia  mancando  va. 
Tu  sospiri?  o  duol  funesto! 
Pensa  almen,  che  istante  e  questo! 
Non  mi  posso,  oh  Dio!  spiegar. 
Stelle  barbare,  stelle  spietate! 
perche  mai  tanto  rigor? 
Alme  belle,  che  vedete 
le  mie  pene  in  tal  momenta, 
dite  voi,  s'egual  tormento 
puo  soffrir  un  fido  cor? 

— author  unknown 


You  want  me  to  forget  you? 

You  can  counsel  me  to  give  myself  to 

her? 
And  can  you  wish  that,  while  I  live — 

Ah,  no. 
My  life  would  then  be  far  worse  than 

death. 
Let  death  come,  boldly  I'll  await  it. 
But  that  I  might  melt  at  another  flame, 

lavish  my  affection  on  another, 
how  could  I  do  such  a  thing? 
Ah!  I'd  die  of  grief. 

Fear  not,  my  beloved, 

My  heart  will  always  be  yours. 

No  longer  can  I  bear  such  pains, 

My  spirit  is  failing. 
You  sigh?  oh,  mournful  sorrow! 
Think,  at  least,  what  moment  this  is! 
Oh  my  God,  I  can  not  express  myself. 
Barbarous,  pitiless  stars! 
Why  such  harshness? 
Fair  spirits  that  behold 
my  pains  at  such  a  moment, 
tell  me  if  a  faithful  heart 
can  suffer  such  torment? 

— translation  by  S.L. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  4  in  G 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  Except  for  the  finale,  which  was  composed  as  a 
song  with  piano  accompaniment  in  February  1892,  he  wrote  his  Fourth  Symphony  between  June 
1899  and  April  1901.  He  continued,  however,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  conducting  the 
work,  to  tinker  with  the  orchestration.  At  these  performances,  Seiji  Ozawa  uses  the  score  published 
in  1 963  by  the  International  Gustav  Mahler  Society,  Vienna,  and  which  incorporates  the  com- 
poser's final  revisions,  made  after  the  last  performances  he  conducted  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  January  1911.  Mahler  led  the  first  performance  of  the  work  on  November  25,  1901, 
with  the  Kairn  Orchestra  of  Munich.  The  soprano  was  Margarete  Michalek.  The  first  American 
performance  was  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society 
on  November  6,  1904,  with  the  soprano  Etta  de  Montjau.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  first 
Tanglewood  performance  of  the  Mahler  Fourth  Symphony  on  July  3,  1966,  with  Anne  Elgar  as 
soloist.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  3,  1988,  with 
soprano  Roberta  Alexander.  Ozawa  also  led  a  more  recent  performance  here  on  July  24,  1993, 
with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  and  soprano  Barbara  Bonney.  The  orchestra  con- 
sists of  four  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clar- 
inets (second  doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third 
doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  sleigh  bells, 
glockenspiel,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Many  a  love  affair  with  Mahler  has  begun  with  the  sunlit  Fourth  Symphony.  Mahler 
himself  thought  of  it  as  a  work  whose  transparency,  relative  brevity,  and  non-aggres- 
sive stance  might  win  him  new  friends.  In  the  event,  it  enraged  most  of  its  first  hear- 
ers. Munich  hated  it,  and  so  did  most  of  the  German  cities — Stuttgart  being,  for 
some  reason,  the  exception — where  Felix  Weingartner  took  it  on  tour  with  the  Kaim 
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Orchestra  immediately  after  the  premiere.  In  a  letter  of  September  1903,  Mahler 
refers  to  it  as  "this  persecuted  stepchild."  It  at  last  made  the  impression  he  had  hoped 
for  at  concert  he  conducted  in  October  1904  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in 
Amsterdam  (the  program:  Mahler  Fourth — intermission — Mahler  Fourth). 

The  very  qualities  Mahler  had  banked  on  were  the  ones  that  annoyed.  The  bells, 
real  and  imitated  (in  flutes),  with  which  the  music  begins!  And  that  chawbacon  tune 
in  the  violins!  What  in  heaven's  name  was  the  composer  of  the  Resurrection  Symphony 
up  to  with  this  newfound  naivete?  Most  of  the  answers  proposed  at  the  time  were 
politicized,  anti-Semitic,  ugly.  Today  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  what  he  was  up  to 
was  writing  a  Mahler  symphony,  uncharacteristic  only  in  its  all  but  exclusive  involve- 
ment with  the  sunny  end  of  the  expressive  range. 

"Turning  cliche  into  event"  is  how  Theodor  W.  Adorno  characterized  Mahler's 
practice.  Ideas  lead  to  many  different  conclusions  and  can  be  ordered  in  so  many 
ways:  Mahler's  master  here  is  the  Haydn  of  the  London  symphonies  and  string  quar- 
tets of  the  1790s.  The  scoring,  too,  rests  on  Mahler's  ability  to  apply  an  original  and 
altogether  personal  fantasy  to  resources  not  in  themselves  extraordinary.  Trombones 
and  tuba  are  absent;  only  the  percussion  is  on  the  lavish  side.  Mahler  plays  with  this 
orchestra  as  though  with  a  kaleidoscope.  He  can  write  a  brilliantly  sonorous  tutti,  but 
he  hardly  ever  does.  What  he  likes  better  is  to  have  the  thread  of  discourse  passed 
rapidly,  wittily  from  instrument  to  instrument,  section  to  section.  He  thinks  polyphon- 
ically,  but  he  enjoys  the  combining  of  textures  and  colors  as  much  as  the  combining 
of  themes.  He  values  transparency,  and  his  revisions,  over  ten  years,  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  are  always  and  consistently  in  the  direction  of  achieving  a  more  aerated 
sound.  > 

He  could  think  of  the  most  wonderful  titles  for  the  movements  of  this  symphony, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  but  he  refused  "to  betray  them  to  the  rabble  of  critics  and  listen- 
ers" who  would  then  subject  them  to  "their  banal  misunderstandings."  We  do,  how- 
ever, have  his  name  for  the  scherzo:  "Freund  Hein  spielt  auf  ("Death  Strikes  Up").* 
Alma  Mahler  amplified  that  hint  by  writing  that  here  "the  composer  was  under  the 
spell  of  the  self-portrait  by  Arnold  Bocklin,  in  which  Death  fiddles  into  the  painter's 
ear  while  the  latter  sits  entranced."  Death's  fiddle  is  tuned  a  whole  tone  high  to  make 
it  harsher  (the  player  is  also  instructed  to  make  it  sound  like  a  country  instrument 
and  to  enter  "very  aggressively") .  Twice  Mahler  tempers  these  grotesqueries  with  a 
gentle  Trio:  Willem  Mengelberg,  the  Amsterdam  conductor,  took  detailed  notes  at 
Mahler's  1904  rehearsals,  and  at  this  point  he  put  into  his  score  that  "here,  he  leads 
us  into  a  lovely  landscape."  (Later,  at  the  magical  turn  into  D  major,  with  the  great 
harp  chord  and  the  violin  glissandi  crossing  in  opposite  directions,  Mengelberg  wrote 
"noch  schoner"  ["still  more  beautiful"].) 

The  Adagio,  which  Mahler  thought  his  finest  slow  movement,  is  a  set  of  softly  and 
gradually  unfolding  variations.  It  is  rich  in  seductive  melody,  but  the  constant  feature 
to  which  Mahler  always  returns  is  the  tolling  of  the  basses,  piano  under  the  pianissi- 
mo of  the  violas  and  cellos.  The  variations,  twice  interrupted  by  a  leanly  scored  lament 
in  the  minor  mode,  become  shorter,  more  diverse  in  character,  more  given  to  abrupt 
changes  of  outlook.  They  are  also  pulled  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  E  major, 
a  key  that  dramatically  asserts  itself  at  the  end  of  the  movement  in  a  blaze  of  sounds. 
Working  miracles  in  harmony,  pacing,  and  orchestral  fabric,  Mahler,  pronouncing 
a  benediction,  brings  us  back  to  serene  quiet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  original 
G-major,  but  when  the  finale  almost  imperceptibly  emerges,  it  is  in  E.  Our  entry  into 
this  region  has  been  prepared,  but  it  is  well  that  the  music  sounds  new,  for  Mahler 
means  us  to  understand  that  now  we  are  in  heaven. 

On  February  6,  1892,  Mahler  had  finished  a  song  he  called  "Das  himmlische  Leben" 
("Life  in  Heaven'),  one  of  five  Humoresques  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 


*Freund  Hein — literally  this  could  be  rendered  as  "Friend  Hal" — is  a  fairy-tale  bogy  whose  name  is 
most  often  a  euphemism  for  Death. 
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( The  Boy 's  Magic  Horn) .  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  is  a  collection  of  German  folk  poetry, 
compiled  in  nationalistic  and  Romantic  fervor  just  after  1800  by  two  poets  in  their 
twenties,  Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnim.  That,  at  least,  is  what  it  purports 
to  be:  in  fact,  the  two  poets  indulged  themselves  freely  in  paraphrases,  additions,  and 
deletions,  fixing  things  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  antique  and  authentic  ring,  even 
contributing  poems  all  their  own.  However  that  may  be,  their  collection,  whose  three 
volumes  came  out  between  1805  and  1808,  made  a  considerable  impact,  being  widely 
read,  discussed,  criticized,  and  imitated. 

A  number  of  composers  went  to  the  Wunderhorn  for  texts,*  none  more  often  or 
more  fruitfully  than  Mahler,  who  began  to  write  Wunderhorn  songs  immediately  after 
completing  the  First  Symphony  in  1888  (he  had  already  borrowed  a  Wunderhorn 
poem  as  the  foundation  of  the  first  of  his  Traveling  Wayfarer  songs  of  1884-85) .  The 
Wunderhorn  then  touches  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The  scherzo  of 
No.  2  was  composed  together  and  shares  material  with  a  setting  of  the  poem  about 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes,  and  the  next  movement  is  the  song 
"Urlicht"  ("Primal Light").  The  Third  Symphony's  fifth  movement  is  another  Wunder- 
horn song,  "Es  sungen  drei  EngeF  ("Three  Angels  Sang"),  and  until  about  a  year  before 
completing  that  symphony,  Mahler  meant  to  end  it  with  "Das  himmlische  Leben,"  the 
song  we  now  know  as  the  finale  of  the  Fourth.  That  explains  why  the  Third  appears 
to  "quote"  the  Fourth,  twice  in  the  minuet,  and  again  in  the  "Drei  Engel"  song:  those 
moments  prepare  for  an  event  that  was  not,  after  all,  allowed  to  occur  (or  that  did 
not  occur  until  five  years  and  one  symphony  later) . 

For  that  matter,  Mahler  had  to  plan  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  from  the  end 
back,  so  that  the  song  would  appear  to  be  the  outcome  and  conclusion  of  what  was  in 
fact  composed  eight  years  after  the  song.  From  a  late  letter  of  Mahler's  to  the  Leipzig 
conductor  Georg  Gohler,  we  know  how  important  it  was  to  him  that  listeners  clearly 
understand  how  the  first  three  movements  all  point  toward  and  are  resolved  in  the 
finale.  The  music,  though  gloriously  inventive  in  detail,  is  of  utmost  cleanness  and 
simplicity.  The  solemn  and  archaic  chords  first  heard  at  "Sand  Peter  in  Himmel  sieht  zu" 
("Saint  Peter  in  heaven  looks  on")  have  a  double  meaning  for  Mahler;  here  they  are 
associated  with  details  about  the  domestic  arrangements  in  this  mystical,  sweedy  scur- 
rile  picture  of  heaven,  but  in  the  Third  Symphony  they  belong  with  the  bitter  self-cas- 
tigation  at  having  transgressed  the  Ten  Commandments  and  with  the  plea  to  God  for 
forgiveness.  Whether  you  are  listening  to  the  Fourth  and  remembering  the  Third,  or 
the  other  way  around,  the  reference  is  touching.  It  reminds  us,  as  well,  how  much  all 
of  Mahler's  work  is  one  work.  Just  as  the  symphony  began  with  bells,  so  it  ends  with 
them — this  time  those  wonderful,  deep  single  harp-tones  of  which  Mahler  was  the  dis- 
coverer. 

The  poem  is  a  Bavarian  folk  song  called  "Der  Himmel  hdngt  voll  Geigen"  ("Heaven  is 
Hung  With  Violins") .  Mahler  drops  the  four  lines  in  brackets  and  makes  a  few  small 
alterations  (we  print  his  version) . 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976 
to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his  program  notes 
(including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide. 


*The  Brahms  Lullaby  must  be  the  most  famous  of  all  Wunderhorn  songs. 
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Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 

D'rum  thun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden. 

Kein  weltlich'  Getummel 

Hort  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 

Lebt  Alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'! 

Wir  fuhren  ein  englisches  Leben! 

Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben! 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hiipfen  und  singen! 

Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 


We  enjoy  heavenly  pleasures 

And  therefore  avoid  earthly  ones. 

No  worldly  tumult 

Is  to  be  heard  in  heaven. 

All  live  in  gentlest  peace. 

We  lead  angelic  lives, 

Yet  have  a  merry  time  of  it  besides. 

We  dance  and  we  spring, 

We  skip  and  we  sing. 

Saint  Peter  in  heaven  looks  on. 


Johannes  das  Lammlein  auslasset, 

Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 

Wir  fuhren  ein  geduldig's, 

Unschuldig's,  geduldig's, 

Ein  liebliches  Lammlein  zu  Tod! 

Sanct  Lucas  den  Ochsen  that  schlachten 

Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 

Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller 

Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 

Gut'  Krauter  von  allerhand  Arten, 

Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 

Gut'  Spargel,  Fisolen 

Und  was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 

Gut'  Apfel,  gut'  Birn'  und  gut' 

Trauben! 
Die  Gartner,  die  Alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 
Auf  offener  Strassen 
[Zur  Kuche]  sie  laufen  herbei. 

Sollt  ein  Fasttag  etwa  kommen 

Alle  Fische  gleich  mit  Freuden 

angeschwommen ! 

Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 

Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 

Zum  himmlischen  Weiher  hinein. 

[Willst  Karpfen,  willst  Hecht,  willst 

Forellen, 
Gut  Stockfisch  und  frische  Sardellen? 
Sanct  Lorenz  hat  miissen 
Sein  Leben  einbiissen,] 
Sanct  Martha  die  Kochin  muss  sein. 


John  lets  the  lambkin  out, 

And  Herod  the  Butcher  lies  in  wait  for  it. 

We  lead  a  patient, 

Innocent,  patient, 

Dear  little  lamb  to  its  death. 

Saint  Luke  slaughters  the  ox 

Without  any  thought  or  concern. 

Wine  doesn't  cost  a  penny 

In  the  heavenly  cellars. 

The  angels  bake  the  bread. 

Good  greens  of  every  sort 

Grow  in  the  heavenly  vegetable  patch. 

Good  asparagus,  string  beans, 

And  whatever  we  want. 

Whole  dishfuls  are  set  for  us! 

Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good 

grapes, 
And  gardeners  who  allow  everything! 
If  you  want  roebuck  or  hare, 
On  the  public  streets 
They  come  running  [right  into  the 

kitchen] . 
Should  a  fast-day  come  along, 
All  the  fishes  at  once  come  swimming 
with  joy. 

There  goes  Saint  Peter  running 
With  his  net  and  his  bait 
To  the  heavenly  pond. 
[Do  you  want  carp,  do  you  want  pike, 

or  trout, 
Good  dried  cod  or  fresh  anchovies? 
Saint  Lawrence  had  to 
Forfeit  his  life.] 
Saint  Martha  shall  be  the  cook. 


Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elftausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht! 

Cacilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen! 

Dass  Alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


There  is  just  no  music  on  earth 

That  can  compare  to  ours. 

Even  the  eleven  thousand  virgins 

Venture  to  dance, 

And  Saint  Ursula  herself  has  to  laugh. 

Cecilia  and  all  her  relations 

Make  excellent  court  musicians. 

The  angelic  voices 

Gladden  our  senses, 

So  that  all  for  very  joy  awake. 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 
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MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 
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Music  from  Aladdin 
Oriental  March 
Aladdin's  Dream  and  Dance  of  the 

Morning  Mists 
Chinese  Dance 
Dance  of  the  Blackamoors 


GRIEG 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  16 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato 

GARRICK  OHLSSON 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  the  Bosendorfer  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Carl  Nielsen 

Incidental  music  from  Aladdin 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in  Sortelung,  near  Norre  Lyndelse  on  the  island  ofFunen, 
Denmark,  on  June  9,  1865,  and  died  in  Copenhagen  on  October  3,  1931.  He  composed  the  inci- 
dental music  to  Aladdin,  by  Adam  Oehlenschlager,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  for  a  production  at 
the  Royal  Theatre,  Copenhagen.  The  play  and  its  music  were  presented  over  two  days;  the  pre- 
miere of  the  first  part  (which  contains  the  incidental  music  heard  here)  took  place  on  February 
15,  1919;  Nielsen  conducted  the  full  incidental  score  in  concert  in  Copenhagen  on  November 
12,  1925.  Seven  of  the  movements  from  the  incidental  music  have  become  popular  as  the  "Suite 
from  Aladdin  "  and  were  performed  in  that  way  by  the  composer  himself  The  present  selection 
consists  of  the  first  four  movements  of  that  suite.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  any  music  from  Aladdin.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  xylophone,  cas- 
tanets, celesta,  wordless  chorus  (in  the  "Blackamoors' Dance"),  and  strings. 

Nielsen  had  himself  been  the  conductor  of  the  Royal  Theatre  from  1908  to  1914, 
and  he  had  not  been  especially  impressed  with  the  working  conditions  there,  so  when, 
in  1917,  he  received  an  invitation  (charmingly  expressed  in  verse)  to  write  incidental 
music  for  a  play  to  be  produced  there,  he  was  not  eager  to  accept.  But  further  discus- 
sion brought  him  round,  and  when  he  received  the  script  in  June  1918  he  set  to  work 
at  once.  By  the  fall  he  had  produced  a  very  substantial  score  of  some  275  pages  of 
manuscript,  comprising  about  thirty  musical  numbers  of  varying  length,  including 
songs,  dances,  instrumental  interludes,  and  background  music. 

The  production  grew  and  grew  in  length  and  elaborateness — partly,  one  must 
assume,  because  of  the  eighty-minute  score  that  Nielsen  had  produced.  In  the  end 
the  theatre  decided  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  performance  over  two  nights,  a 
practice  with  which  Nielsen  strongly  disagreed,  even  going  so  far  as  to  disclaim  in 
public  any  responsibility  for  the  result.  Most  of  the  music  has  remained  essentially 
unknown,  except  for  seven  passages  that  are  rather  often  performed  as  a  "Suite  from 
Aladdin";  the  first  four  of  these  seven  passages  will  be  performed  here,  and  the  num- 
ber given  with  the  title  in  the  present  description  indicates  the  position  of  each  move- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  complete  incidental  score. 
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A  prologue  to  the  play  reveals  that  Noureddin,  an  African  magician,  is  seeking  a 
"merry  child,"  whom  (he  has  learned  from  ancient  scrolls)  fortune  will  reward.  He 
finds  Aladdin,  a  young,  clever,  and  impoverished  man  in  Isfahan.  Noureddin  wants 
to  use  Aladdin  as  a  tool  to  obtain  a  magic  lamp.  He  finds  this  dirty,  unprepossessing 
lamp  amongst  piles  of  gold  and  gems  in  a  secret  cave.  When  the  boy  ushers  forth 
from  the  cave,  Noureddin  plans  to  seize  the  lamp  and  seal  him  into  the  cave  forever, 
but  Aladdin  refuses  to  let  go,  and  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  lamp  with  the  mys- 
terious power  of  summoning  a  genie.  Through  the  help  of  the  genie,  Aladdin  wins 
the  love  and  the  hand  of  the  Sultan's  beautiful  daughter  Gulnare — on  the  condition 
that  he  can  send  forty  slaves  carrying  golden  trays  full  of  gems  by  the  next  day.  Again 
the  genie  comes  to  Aladdin's  aid,  and  the  slaves  arrive  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Oriental  Festival  March  (No.  11,  Act  III). 

Aladdin's  Dream  and  Dance  of  the  Morning  Mists  (No.  22,  Act  IV)  is  a  quiet  inter- 
lude intended  to  build  up  the  tension,  for  the  audience  knows  (as  Aladdin  does  not 
yet)  that  the  evil  magician  Noureddin  has,  under  the  guise  of  a  beggar  offering  "new 
lamps  for  old,"  gotten  hold  of  the  magical  lamp  and  used  the  power  of  the  genie  to 
transport  Aladdin's  castle  and  his  new  bride  to  Africa.  The  interlude  occurs  while 
Aladdin  is  out  hunting,  unaware  of  the  catastrophe. 

Both  the  Chinese  Dance  (No.  14,  Act  III)  and  the  Blackamoors'  Dance  (No.  17, 
Act  III)  are  part  of  a  divertissement  given  for  the  wedding  feast  of  Aladdin  and  his 
bride  Gulnare,  which  ends  the  third  act  of  the  full  play  and  the  first  evening  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  production. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Edvard  Grieg 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Opus  16 

Edvard  Grieg  was  born  on  June  15,  1843,  in  Bergen,  Norway,  and  died  there  on  September  4, 
1907.  He  composed  his  only  piano  concerto  in  1868  and  revised  it  regularly  up  to  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  The  composer  first  dedicated  the  score  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer 
whom  he  had  met  in  1864.  The  second  edition  of  the  concerto  was  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert, 
a  fellow  countryman  who  was  soloist  at  the  first  performance  of  the  piece  in  Copenhagen  in  1869. 
The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  pianist  B.  Courlaender  with  Asger  Hamerik  and 
the  Peabody  Institute  orchestra  at  Baltimore's  Academy  of  Music  on  February  21,  1874.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  this  concerto  in  October  1881,  with 
pianist  William  H.  Sherwood.  The  first  Tanglewood  performance  took  place  only  on  July  30, 
1967,  with  Van  Cliburn  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction.  Andrds  Schiffwas  soloist  for  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  18,  1985,  Kurt  Masur  conducting.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Grieg's  familiar  and  popular  piano  concerto  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
on  his  path  toward  the  creation  of  a  national  Norwegian  music.  After  completing  his 
course  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  (where  one  of  his  classmates  was  a  young  English- 
man named  Arthur  Sullivan),  he  returned  north  and  settled  in  Copenhagen,  the 
only  Scandinavian  city  to  have  an  active  musical  life.  There  he  met  Rikard  Nordraak, 
another  Norwegian  composer  just  one  year  his  senior,  whose  influence  on  him  was  to 
prove  decisive,  especially  after  Nordraak's  premature  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
He  spent  several  years  in  the  musical  backwater  of  Christiana,  Denmark,  where  he  was 
the  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  fighting  the  good  fight  for  music  of  real  sub- 
stance on  his  programs.  He  was  later  to  look  on  these  years  as  "entirely  unproductive," 
since  his  time  was  almost  totally  taken  up  with  performance  rather  than  composition. 

Following  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on  April  10,  1868,  Edvard  and  Nina  Grieg  spent 
a  pleasant  and  productive  summer  in  a  cottage  at  Solleroc,  Denmark,  where  he  expe- 
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rienced  a  creative  outburst  that  resulted  in  the  Opus  16  concerto.  From  the  very  first 
it  has  been  regarded  as  Grieg's  finest  large-scale  accomplishment  (he  generally  found 
the  small  keyboard  miniature  to  be  more  congenial  to  his  temperament)  and  as  the 
fullest  musical  embodiment  of  Norwegian  nationalism  in  romantic  music. 

The  winter  following  this  splendidly  fruitful  summer  was  discouraging,  as  Grieg 
found  himself  once  again  trapped  in  the  indifference  and  philistinism  of  Christiana. 
He  had  applied  for  a  state  traveling  grant  and  had  been  rejected;  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  any  new  application  would  be  favorably  received.  Then,  suddenly,  he  received  a 
gracious  letter  from  Franz  Liszt,  apparently  unsolicited,  in  which  Liszt  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  received  in  perusing  Grieg's  Opus  8  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  and 
invited  the  young  composer  to  visit  him  in  Weimar  if  the  opportunity  should  arise. 
This  letter  opened  doors  that  had  up  to  then  been  firmly  shut;  not  long  after,  Grieg 
received  his  travel  grant,  which  allowed  him  to  take  Liszt  up  on  his  invitation  a  year 
later. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  the  first  performance  of  the  new  concerto  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  as  well  as  repeat  performances  to  introduce  the  work  to  Denmark  and  Norway. 
At  about  this  time,  too,  he  discovered  a  treasury  of  Norwegian  folk  music  transcribed 
into  piano  score.  He  delved  avidly  into  the  collection  and  began  to  realize  how  a 
skilled  musician  could  make  use  of  folk  elements  in  his  works.  From  this  time  Grieg's 
interest  in  the  formal  classical  genres  began  to  decline — of  that  type,  he  produced 
only  a  string  quartet  and  two  sonatas  after  this  date. 

It  took  until  February  1870  for  the  Griegs  to  catch  up  with  Liszt,  not  in  Weimar 
but  in  Rome.  When  they  did,  though,  the  result  was  highly  gratifying  for  the  young 
man.  Liszt  promptly  grabbed  Grieg's  portfolio  of  compositions,  took  them  to  the 
piano,  and  sight-read  through  the  G  major  violin  sonata,  playing  both  the  violin  and 
piano  parts.  When  Grieg  complimented  him  on  his  ability  to  sight-read  a  manuscript 
like  that,  he  simply  replied  modestly,  "I'm  an  experienced  old  musician  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  play  at  sight.  At  a  later  visit,  in  April,  Grieg  brought  his  piano  concerto, 
and  this  time  Liszt's  sight-reading  was  even  more  fabulous:  he  played  at  sight  from 
the  manuscript  score  the  entire  concerto,  both  orchestral  and  solo  parts,  with  ever- 
increasing  enthusiasm.  Grieg  recounted  the  incident  in  a  letter  home: 

I  must  not  forget  one  delightful  episode.  Towards  the  end  of  the  finale  the 
second  theme  is,  you  will  remember,  repeated  with  a  great  fortissimo.  In  the  very 
last  bars,  where  the  first  note  of  the  first  triolet — G-sharp — in  the  orchestral  part  is 
changed  to  G-natural,  while  the  piano  runs  through  its  entire  compass  in  a  power- 
ful scale  passage,*  he  suddenly  jumped  up,  stretched  himself  to  his  full  height, 
strode  with  theatrical  gait  and  uplifted  arm  through  the  monastery  hall,  and  liter- 
ally bellowed  out  the  theme.  At  that  particular  G-natural  he  stretched  out  his  arm 
with  an  imperious  gesture  and  exclaimed,  "G,  G,  not  G-sharp!  Splendid!  That's 
the  real  thing!"  And  then,  quite  pianissimo  and  in  parenthesis:  "I  had  something 
of  the  kind  the  other  day  from  Smetana."  He  went  back  to  the  piano  and  played 
the  whole  ending  over  again.  Finally,  he  said  in  a  strange,  emotional  way:  "Keep 
on,  I  tell  you.  You  have  what  is  needed,  and  don't  let  them  frighten  you." 

Though  the  concerto  was  popular  from  the  start,  and  was  published  in  full  score 
only  three  years  after  its  composition,  Grieg  himself  was  never  entirely  satisfied  with 
it,  and  he  continued  to  touch  up  details  of  both  the  orchestral  and  solo  parts  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  A  few  critics  have  attacked  the  work — notably  Bernard  Shaw  (writing  as 
"Corno  di  Bassetto")  and  Debussy — and  it  has  certainly  been  overplayed  and  mistreat- 
ed, especially  in  a  popular  operetta,  Song  of  Norway,  very  loosely  based  on  Grieg's  life, 
but  it  retains  its  freshness  and  popularity  nonetheless.  The  basic  architecture  is  in- 
spired by  Schumann's  essay  in  the  same  medium  and  key,  though  the  piano  part  is  of 
Lisztian  brilliance,  blended  with  Grieg's  own  harmonic  originality,  which  was  in  turn 


*The  G-natural  in  question  occurs  five  measures  before  the  end  of  the  concerto. 
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influenced  by  his  studies  of  Norwegian  folk  song.  One  Norwegian  analyst  has  pointed 
out  that  the  opening  splash  of  piano,  built  of  a  sequence  consisting  of  a  descending 
second  followed  by  a  descending  third,  is  a  very  characteristic  Norwegian  melodic 
gesture,  and  that  this  opening  typifies  the  pervasiveness  of  the  folk  influence.  For  the 
rest,  the  first  movement  is  loaded  with  attractive  themes,  some  obviously  derived  from 
one  another,  others  strongly  contrasting,  a  melodic  richness  that  has  played  a  power- 
ful role  in  generating  the  concerto's  appeal.  The  animato  section  of  the  first  move- 
ment includes  figurations  of  the  type  used  by  folk-fiddlers;  the  lyric  song  of  the  sec- 
ond movement  is  harmonized  in  the  style  of  some  of  Grieg's  later  folksong  settings; 
and  the  finale  consists  of  dance  rhythms  reminiscent  of  the  hailing  and  springdans. 

— S.L. 


Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in  Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish  name 
Tavastehus) ,  Finland,  on  December  8,  1865,  and  died  at  Jdrvenpdd,  near  Helsinki  (Helsingfors 
in  Swedish),  on  September  20,  1957.  He  took  the  gallicized  form  of  his  first  name  (which  had 
originally  been  Johan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  Sibelius  completed  the  Second  Symphony  early 
in  1902  and  conducted  the  first  performance  on  March  8  that  year  at  Helsinki.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  this  symphony  in  March  1904. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Berkshire  Festival  performance  in  August  1936  and  the  first 
Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1939.  Mariss  Jansons  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance of  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2  on  August  4,  1991.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Sibelius's  musical  expression  is  intimately  tied  to  the  elemental  powers  of  nature; 
throughout  his  life,  he  cherished  a  continued  awareness  of  the  world  around  him.  His 
earliest  piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops.  As  a  young  violin 
student,  he  would  spend  hours  improvising  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in 
the  woods  or  by  the  lake  near  his  family's  quiet  home  in  Finland's  interior.  Years  later, 
as  he  observed  in  his  diaries,  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his  country  estate  in 
Jarvenpaa  helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  civil  war  that  ravaged  Finland  in 
the  final  phase  of  its  struggle  against  Russia  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  elemental  nature  of  his  music  that  explains  the  composer's  international  popular- 
ity even  during  his  own  lifetime:  the  basic  impulse  strikes  home  entirely  without  our 
needing  to  analyze  his  achievement.  In  fact,  when  his  biographer  Bengt  de  Torne 
mentioned  to  the  composer  "the  impression  which  always  takes  hold... when  return- 
ing to  Finland  across  the  Baltic . . .  low,  reddish  granite  rocks  emerging  from  the  pale 
blue  sea,  solitary  islands  of  a  hard,  archaic  beauty. ..  this  landscape  [that]  many  cen- 
turies ago  was  the  cradle  of  the  Vikings,"  Sibelius  responded  eagerly,  his  eyes  flashing: 
"Yes,  and  when  we  see  those  granite  rocks  we  know  why  we  are  able  to  treat  the 
orchestra  as  we  do!" 

Having  given  up  legal  studies  to  pursue  music  in  Berlin  and  then  in  Vienna,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  compositions  were  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success, 
the  twenty-six-year-old  Sibelius  secured  his  reputation  at  home  in  April  1892  with 
the  first  performance  of  his  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists,  male  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Soon  after  this  came  the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga  and  then  the  music  of 
the  Karelia  Suite,  the  latter  written  for  an  historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Hel- 
sinki. Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  a  champion  of 
Finnish  music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in  particular,  afforded  the  composer  many 
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opportunities  to  appear  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Europe.  By  the  early  1900s 
Sibelius  was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  England,  and  that  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  his  international 
reputation,  which  was  consolidated  through  the  appearance  of  the  first  five  sympho- 
nies between  1899  and  1915  (though  the  final  version  of  the  Fifth  appeared  only  in 
1919).  Two  of  Sibelius's  most  enduringly  popular  works — Finlandia  and  the  Second 
Symphony — were  written  early  in  this  period,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Finnish 
nationalism  were  severely  threatened  by  Russian  domination. 

Among  the  repressive  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  was  the  "February  Mani- 
festo" of  1899,  which  aimed  to  deprive  Finland  of  its  autonomy  by  curtailing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly.  In  early  November  that  year,  the  "Press  Pension  Celebrations" 
ostensibly  designed  to  raise  money  for  the  pension  funds  of  newspapermen  in  fact 
aimed  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support  for  a  struggling,  beleaguered 
press.  The  three-day  celebration's  main  event  took  place  on  November  4,  a  gala  per- 
formance featuring  a  set  of  historical  tableaux  with  music  by  Sibelius,  who  wrote  seven 
numbers  in  all.  The  final  tableau  began  with  the  words,  "The  powers  of  darkness 
menacing  Finland  have  not  succeeded  in  their  terrible  threat.  Finland  awakes...,"  and 
it  was  the  music  for  this  scene  that  became,  in  its  revised  version  of  1900,  Finlandia. 
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Finlandia  and  the  Second  Symphony  are  linked  by  two  factors  of  immediate  inter- 
est: the  political  context  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  an 
overture  entitled  Finlandia  was  actually  suggested  to  Sibelius  in  a  letter  from  an  anon- 
ymous admirer  who  introduced  himself  a  short  while  later  as  Axel  Carpelan.  For  sev- 
eral months  beginning  in  February  1901,  using  funds  secured  for  him  by  Carpelan, 
Sibelius  vacationed  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  he  sketched  the  Second  Symphony. 
Putting  aside  plans  to  work  on  a  Dante-inspired  tone  poem,  Sibelius  completed  the 
symphony,  which  he  dedicated  to  Carpelan,  early  the  following  year,  though  revisions 
forced  postponement  of  the  premiere  until  March.  Also  on  the  program — which  the 
composer  led  four  times,  to  sold-out  houses — were  an  overture  in  A  minor  and  an 
Impromptu  for  female  voices  and  orchestra  written  by  Sibelius  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  first  performance  took  place  on  March  8  at  Helsinki. 

Sibelius  had  by  now  come  to  represent  an  embodiment  of  Finland's  national 
pride;  he  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  a  recent  petition  protesting  a  Russian  plan 
to  dissolve  the  Finnish  army  in  yet  another  attempt  by  Russia  to  undermine  Finland's 
identity.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Robert  Kajanus  chose  to  read 
a  political  message — never  specifically  intended  by  the  composer — into  the  music.  In 
an  article  following  the  premiere,  Kajanus  wrote: 

. .  .The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest  against  all  injustice 
that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of 
their  scent... The  scherzo  gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles 
his  straw  on  the  haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an 
hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  Trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive  in  G-flat 
what  is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant  conclusion  intended  to 
rouse  in  the  listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and  confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

To  fill  out  this  programmatic  interpretation,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  when 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  Second  Symphony  under  Finnish 
conductor  Georg  Schneevoigt  in  1924,  Schneevoigt  observed  to  the  BSO's  program 
annotator  Philip  Hale  that,  regarding  the  beginning,  "the  composer's  intention  was 
to  depict  in  the  first  movement  the  quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by 
thought  of  oppression." 

There  is  of  course  no  denying  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Symphony  is  "tri- 
umphant," but  the  work's  dramatic  progress  can  be  appreciated  just  as  well  in  purely 
musical  terms.  There  is  a  fluidity  of  motion  that  constantly  engages  the  ear,  deriving 
in  part  from  the  choice  of  broad-breathed  time  signatures  (e.g.,  6/4  in  the  first  move- 
ment, 12/4  for  the  oboe  melody  of  the  scherzo's  contrasting  section,  3/2  for  the  finale), 
and  also  from  the  composer's  unerring  feel  for  the  orchestral  palette,  as  he  adds  layer 
upon  layer  of  sound  to  achieve  each  climax,  sets  individual  instrumental  colors  against 
the  whole,  and  highlights  these  colors  within  ever-varying  textures.  The  first  two  move- 
ments are  "of  a  piece,"  the  nobility  of  the  Andante  responding  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  opening  Allegretto.  The  last  two  movements  are  literally  connected,  the  Vivacis- 
simo  bursting  forth  with  the  symphony's  fastest  and  most  furious  music,  the  contrasting 
oboe  melody — whose  repeated  notes  hark  back  to  the  symphony's  opening — leading 
on  its  second  appearance  directly  to  the  finale  in  one  of  Sibelius's  boldest  strokes  of 
invention,  and  one  that  he  would  elaborate  with  ever-increasing  ingenuity  and  origi- 
nality in  the  symphonies  yet  to  come. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  or  Music. 

'Teaching  music  to  my  rriends  nere 
bringfs  narmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  liner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hillhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

at  WESTWOOD 

10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (617)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at  five  and  was  being  compared  with 
such  masters  as  Rostropovich  and  Casals  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen.  He 
has  appeared  with  eminent  conductors  and  orchestras  throughout  the 
world  and  has  earned  a  distinguished  international  reputation  as  an  am- 
bassador for  classical  music  and  its  vital  role  in  society.  Highly  acclaimed 
for  his  ensemble  playing,  he  regularly  performs  and  records  with  a  wide 
circle  of  colleagues.  In  the  1995-96  season  he  and  Emanuel  Ax  celebrated 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their  long-standing  partnership  with  a  recital 
tour,  and  a  special  concert  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  for  PBS's  "Live  From  Lincoln 
Center"  series.  Mr.  Ma  is  currently  working  on  a  collaborative  project  of  a  different  kind,  cre- 
ating films  of  Bach's  six  cello  suites  that  explore  the  relationship  between  Bach's  music  and 
other  artistic  disciplines  by  incorporating  the  work  of  choreographer  Mark  Morris,  renowned 
Kabuki  artist  Tamasaburo  Bando,  the  Italian  architect  Piranesi,  Boston-based  garden  designer 
Julie  Messervy,  and  Olympic  ice-dancing  champions  Jane  Torvill  and  Christopher  Dean.  An 
exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist,  he  is  a  ten-time  Grammy  Award-winner.  Among  his 
recent  releases  are  a  new  recording  of  the  Dvorak  concerto,  paired  with  Victor  Herbert's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2;  "The  New  York  Album,"  including  music  of  Stephen  Albert,  Bartok, 
and  Bloch;  clarinet  trios  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Mozart  with  Mr.  Ax  and  Richard  Stoltz- 
man;  and  Schubert's  Trout  Quintet  and  Arpeggione  Sonata.  He  has  recorded  an  album  of 
original  music  in  Nashville  with  country  fiddle  player  Mark  O'Connor  and  bass  player  Edgar 
Meyer.  Contemporary  music,  particularly  by  American  composers,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  Mr.  Ma's  repertoire;  he  has  given  the  premieres  of  many  new  works  and  has  recorded 
the  recent  cello  concertos  of  Leon  Kirchner,  Christopher  Rouse,  and  Richard  Danielpour. 
Mr.  Ma  also  devotes  time  each  year  to  working  with  young  musicians  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  Interlochen,  and  other  programs.  In  addition,  he  includes  educational  out- 
reach activities  in  his  regular  touring  schedule  and  has  also  been  working  to  develop  concerts 
for  family  audiences.  Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents,  Yo-Yo  Ma  began  cello  studies 
with  his  father  at  age  four.  He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz  and  in  1962  began  his  work 
with  the  late  Leonard  Rose  atjuilliard.  Recipient  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  in  1978,  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  in  music  by  his  alma  mater,  Harvard  University,  in  1991.  Mr.  Ma 
has  appeared  frequently  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour  since  his  February  1983  subscription  series  debut.  He  has 
recorded  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra,  was  soloist  in  the  world  pre- 
miere of  John  Williams's  Cello  Concerto  under  Mr.  Williams's  direction  in  the  concert  that 
opened  Tanglewood's  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  in  July  1994,  and  also  participated  with  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  BSO  in  "The  Dvorak  Concert  from  Prague"  recorded  by  Sony  Classical. 


Organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver 
became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
in  April  1995  and  celebrated  that  anniversary  last  summer.  In  December 
1994,  in  its  first  performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  of  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  the  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm" 
from  Les  Troyens,  and,  in  its  Asian  premiere,  the  Messe  solennelle.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  origi- 
nally formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  of- 
ficial chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Pops,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Bernard 
Haitink,  and  such  prominent  guests  as  Marek  Janowski,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle. 
The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
numerous  recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  compact  disc  also  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame 
and  Berlioz's  Requiem,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second,  Third,  and 
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Eighth  symphonies,  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on 
Philips;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  materwith  Kathleen  Battle,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete 
incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  Slue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips, 
the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two 
Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  'Joy  to  the  World,"  on 
Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Catherine  Cave 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Patricia  Cox 
Susan  Creditor 
Carol  E.  Didget 
Kumi  Donaghue 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Camelia  M.  Garrido 
Suzy  Glazer 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Carrie  L.  Hammond 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Marlene  Luciano-Kerr 
Erin  E.  McCoy 
Carol  McKeen 
Livia  Racz 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Melanie  W.  Salisbury 
Pamela  Schweppe 
S.  Lynn  Shane 
Joan  P.  Sherman 
Annelise  Skovmand 
Deborah  Slade 
Mary  Beth  Stevens 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

SamanthaJ.  Adams 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Maisy  Bennett 
Betty  B.  Blume 
Constance  Cahill 
Ethel  Crawford 


Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Irene  Gilbride 

Roberta  Hewitt 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Diane  Hoffman-Kim 

Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 

Annie  Lee 

Gale  Livingston 

April  Merriam 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Susan  Quinn  Pierce 

Barbara  M.  Puder 

Rachel  Shetler 

A.  Toby  Simon 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Cindy  Vredeveld 

Christina  Lillian  Wallace 

Eileen  West 

Cynthia  Rodgers 

Zimmerman 

Tenors 

James  Barnswell 
John  C.  Barr 
Greg  Bullen 
Dominador  F.  Coloyan 
Reginald  Didham 
Tom  Dinger 
Carey  D.  Erdman 
Kent  M.  French 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Jeffrey  A.  Kerr 
Ronald  Lloyd 
Ronald  J.  Martin 
David  Hale  Mooney 
David  Norris 


Dwight  E.  Porter 
Barry  Singer 
Ethan  Sperry 
Nathaniel  Stine 
Don  P.  Sturdy 
Kirk  Sullivan 
Martin  S.  Thomson 
L.  Daniel  Vincent 
Mox  Weber 

Basses 

Christopher  Austin 
Stephen  Bloom 
Bryan  M.  Cadel 
Kirk  Chao 
Mark  Gianino 
Oshin  Gregorian 
Jay  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond 
Michael  G.  Healy 
Michael  T.  Heneise 
David  K.  Kim 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Michael  Olbash 
John  Olson 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Timothy  Shetler 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Brad  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  J.  Wender 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Mark  L.  Haberman,  Language  Coach 
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the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  was  for  many  years  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977;  his  recent  recording 
with  that  ensemble  for  Koch  International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the 
Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin  Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of  Elliott  Carter.  A  second 
recording  for  Koch  is  planned,  to  include  Carter's  remaining  choral  works,  and  music  by 
other  American  composers.  Mr.  Oliver's  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  in- 
cluded performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah  and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute. 
Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  as  soloist  in  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Chichester  Psalms,  William  Scot  Murray  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  January 
1985.  This  coming  September  he  will  enter  the  sixth  grade  at  St.  Bernard's 
School  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  been  active  in  all  musical  activities 
under  the  guidance  of  Dennis  Crowley,  head  of  the  St.  Bernard's  Music 
Department.  Four  years  ago  Scot  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Children's 
Chorus  directed  by  Elena  Doria;  he  has  since  become  one  of  its  most  valu- 
able members.  He  has  sung  in  La  boheme,  Tosca,  Turandot,  Otello,  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,  Pagliacci,  Parsifal,  and  The  Queen  of  Spades;  he  looks  forward  to  next 
season's  new  productions  of  Carmen  and  Britten's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Scot  excels  in 
sports — he  particularly  likes  swimming,  sailing,  canoeing,  and  rowboating — and  leaves  to 
spend  the  summer  in  camp  following  this  Tanglewood  performance. 


One  of  America's  best-known  and  most  versatile  musicians,  Andre  Previn 
is  familiar  around  the  world  as  a  conductor,  an  award-winning  composer  of 
orchestral,  chamber,  stage,  and  film  scores,  a  pianist  in  chamber  music  and 
jazz,  a  prolific  recording  artist,  and  as  author  and  television  host.  An  annu- 
al guest  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  both  in  Vienna  and  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  Mr.  Previn  became  Conductor  Laureate  in  1993  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  principal  conductor  for  ten  years. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  held  chief  artistic  posts  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Royal  Philharmonic, 
London  Symphony,  and  Houston  Symphony,  touring  with  several  of  them  worldwide.  This 
season,  besides  his  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony  and  Vienna  Philharmonic,  he  has 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  NDR  Symphony 
of  Hamburg,  and  Japan's  NHK  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  pianist,  Mr.  Previn  performs  and 
records  chamber  music  with  a  variety  of  colleagues.  This  summer  he  appears  with  the  Emer-. 
son  String  Quartet  at  both  the  Mostly  Mozart  and  Caramoor  festivals.  With  each  orchestra  of 
which  he  has  been  music  director  he  has  begun  chamber  music  programs  with  the  orchestral 
musicians.  Mr.  Previn  has  recently  returned  to  one  of  his  first  loves,  jazz,  performing  and 
recording  with  jazz  bass  legend  Ray  Brown,  guitarist  Mundell  Lowe,  and  drummer  Grady 
Tate.  The  Andre  Previn  Jazz  Trio  has  toured  Japan,  North  America,  and  Europe.  Mr.  Previn 
moved  from  his  native  Berlin  to  California  as  a  child.  He  studied  composition  with  Joseph 
Achron  and  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre  Monteux.  Also  at  this 
time  he  began  his  musical  and  personal  friendship  with  Joseph  Szigeti,  which  imbued  him 
with  a  lifelong  interest  in  chamber  music.  As  a  teenager  he  began  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  the  symphonic  world  in  conducting  and  composition.  His  compositions  include  a  piano 
concerto  for  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  a  cello  sonata  for  Yo-Yo  Ma,  vocal  works  for  Dame  Janet 
Baker,  Kathleen  Battle,  Barbara  Bonney,  and  Sylvia  McNair,  a  violin  sonata  for  Young  Uck 
Kim,  a  piano  and  woodwind  trio  for  the  St.  Luke's  Chamber  Ensemble,  and  a  music  drama, 
Every  Good  Boy  Deserves  Favour,  written  in  collaboration  with  playwright  Tom  Stoppard.  In 
1991  Doubleday  released  Mr.  Previn's  memoir,  "No  Minor  Chords-My  Early  Days  in  Holly- 
wood," chronicling  his  years  as  composer,  arranger,  and  orchestrator  at  the  MGM  Studios. 
Now  an  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  artist,  Mr.  Previn  has  appeared  regularly 
as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  Tanglewood  debut  in 
1977.  In  January  1996  he  was  awarded  a  knighthood  (KBE)  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
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1997 

Tanglewood 

Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1997  Tanglewood  schedule 

and  order  form  and  enter  a  drawing 

to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats) 

at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1997. 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1997  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31,  1997. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1997  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  1: 

1997  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1997  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 
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Mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is  in  the  third  decade  of  an  extraordi- 
nary international  career  that  has  taken  her  to  the  world's  great  opera 
houses  and  concert  halls.  Her  career  began  when  she  received  a  contract 
from  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  during  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions;  since  her 
debut  in  1970  she  has  sung  nearly  all  her  great  roles  with  that  company. 
She  has  appeared  with  nearly  every  leading  American  opera  company,  and 
new  productions  have  been  mounted  for  her  regularly  in  Europe  at  La 
Scala,  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the  Paris  Opera.  She  is 
invited  frequently  by  the  world's  top  conductors,  including  Abbado,  Levine, 
Muti,  Ozawa,  and  Sold,  to  appear  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras,  including  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Orchestra  of  La  Scala,  and  others.  She  is  a  noted  interpreter  of  the  bet  canto  and  French  litera- 
ture, and  renowned  also  as  Mozart's  Cherubino,  Sextus,  and  Idamante,  as  Octavian  in  Strauss's 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  and  as  the  Composer  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  Her  repertoire  is  con- 
tinually expanding  with  newer  works;  at  San  Francisco  Opera  she  recently  appeared  as  Madame 
de  Merteuil  in  the  world  premiere  of  Conrad  Susa's  Dangerous  Liaisons,  which  was  broadcast 
on  PBS.  In  addition  she  has  made  more  than  three  dozen  recordings  with  every  major  label, 
including  complete  operas,  aria  albums,  symphonic  works,  solo  recital  programs,  and  cross- 
over albums.  Her  recordings  have  garnered  six  Grammy  nominations  and  numerous  awards; 
recently  she  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  simultaneously  holding  both  first  and  second  place  on 
the  national  sales  charts,  for  Angel/EMI's  Showboat  and  Telarc's  The  Sound  of  Music.  She  has 
also  appeared  regularly  on  television,  including  several  "Live  From  the  Met"  telecasts,  a  1992 
New  Year's  Eve  gala  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  "Evening  at  Pops," 
the  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  production  of  Rossini's  La  Cenerentola,  a  "Carnegie  Hall  Christmas 
Concert"  with  Kathleen  Battle  and  Wynton  Marsalis,  the  holiday  special  "Christmas  With 
Flicka,"  and  the  PBS  special  "Flicka  and  Friends."  Frederica  von  Stade  holds  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  Yale  University,  Boston  University,  the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine, 
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A  series  of  six  Tuesday-morning  talks  inspired  by  the  week's  Tanglewood  programs 

Tuesdays,  10  a.m.-noon  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA   (413)  443-7171 

July  9     MARTIN  BOOKSPAN 

"Copland,  Brahms,  Schoenberg — Climb  Every  Mountain" 

July  1 6     SIMON  WAINRIB 

"The  Opening  Blast  of  Mahler's  Magic  Horn" 

July  23     MARC  MANDEL 

"Musical  Visionaries — Britten,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms" 

July  30     ROBERT  SUDERBURG 

"Three  Musical  Views  of  the  Cosmos — Handel,  Beethoven,  Mahler" 

August  6     ROLAND  NADEAU 

"Brahms'  'German  Requiem'  " 

August  13     STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

"Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Symphonies" 

.J  W&    Series  admission  $40       Individual  admission  $8 
gjsrjt  (Free  to  students  18  and  under) 


TanglewqDd 

19       9      6 


Sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers  &  The  Berkshire  Museum 
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and  her  alma  mater,  the  Marines  School  of  Music.  In  1983  she  was  honored  with  an  award 
given  at  the  White  House  by  former  president  Ronald  Reagan  in  recognition  of  her  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  arts.  Ms.  von  Stade  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October 
1977  and  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  orchestra  both  at  home  and  abroad,  including 
most  recently  the  Opening  Night  concert  in  September  1993  celebrating  Seiji  Ozawa's  twenti- 
eth anniversary  as  music  director  and  the  gala  "Dvorak  Concert  from  Prague"  recorded  for 
audio  and  video  release  that  December. 


In  September  1990  Neeme  Jarvi  became  the  eleventh  music  director  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  his  first  such  position  with  an  American 
symphony  orchestra.  Internationally  acclaimed  for  his  performances  with 
orchestras  and  opera  houses  around  the  world,  he  is  also  one  of  the  world's 
most  recorded  conductors,  with  nearly  300  titles  in  his  discography.  Born 
in  1937  in  Talinn,  Estonia,  Mr.  Jarvi  graduated  from  the  Talinn  Music 
School  with  degrees  in  percussion  and  choral  conducting,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  his  mentors  included 
Nicolai  Rabinovich  and  Yevgeny  Mravinsky.  He  made  his  conducting  debut 
at  eighteen  with  a  concert  performance  of  Strauss's  Night  in  Venice  in  Estonia  and  his  operatic 
debut  with  Bizet's  Carmen  at  the  Kirov  Theatre.  In  1963  Mr.  Jarvi  became  music  director  of 
the  Estonian  Radio  8c  Television  Orchestra,  founded  the  Tallinn  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  was 
appointed  chief  conductor  of  the  Estonia  Opera  House  in  Talinn,  a  position  he  held  for  thir- 
teen years.  From  1976  to  1980  he  was  chief  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  newly- 
founded  Estonian  State  Orchestra.  He  gained  a  reputation  far  beyond  Estonia's  borders  dur- 
ing the  1960s,  appearing  regularly  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  and  conducting  major 
orchestras  in  Moscow  and  other  important  music  centers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe.  His  1971  first-prize  win  at  the  conducting  competition  of  the  Accademia 
Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome  brought  invitations  to  conduct  the  leading  orchestras 
and  opera  companies  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Japan.  In  1973  and  1977  he  appeared  in  the  United  States  with  the  Leningrad  Symphony 
and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  In  1979  he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  with 
Eugene  Onegin.  Mr.  Jarvi  has  presented  many  premieres  of  works  by  his  countryman,  Arvo 
Part,  creating  a  stir  in  1979  when  he  brought  Credo,  a  Part  work  containing  words  from  the 
Bible,  to  the  Estonian  concert  hall.  As  he  had  not  received  Party  approval  for  the  concert,  the 
ensuing  controversy  contributed  to  his  decision  to  emigrate  to  the  West;  in  January  1980  he 
and  his  family  left  the  Soviet  Union  and  settled  in  the  United  States.  He  made  his  debut 
appearance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  one  month  later,  was  soon  making  guest  ap- 
pearances with  the  leading  North  American  opera  companies  and  orchestras,  and  during 
this  period  also  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
and  music  director  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  now  Conductor  Laureate. 
Since  1982  he  has  been  principal  conductor  of  the  Gothenburg  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Sweden.  Mr.  Jarvi  has  made  numerous  award-winning  discs  for  Chandos,  BIS,  Orfeo,  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981  and  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  most  recently  at  Tanglewood  in  1993. 


Pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson  is  renowned  for  his  comprehensive  repertoire  and 
technical  command.  His  cycle  of  Chopin's  complete  solo  piano  works,  per- 
formed to  six  sold-out  houses  at  Lincoln  Center's  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  as  well 
as  his  two  Chopin  workshops,  were  major  presentations  in  Lincoln  Center's 
"Great  Performers"  series  this  season  and  last.  Mr.  Ohlsson's  wide-ranging 
concerto  repertoire — including  some  seventy  works  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra— ranges  from  Haydn  and  Mozart  to  twentieth-century  masters.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  full  schedule  of  recitals,  his  engagements  for  1996-97  include  gala 
opening  night  performances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Fort 
Worth  Symphony,  and  the  Spokane  Symphony.  International  engagements  include  appear- 
ances in  London  and  Paris  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra, 
and  in  Ottawa  with  Canada's  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  under  Franz-Paul  Decker.  A  reg- 
ular participant  at  the  leading  music  festivals,  he  appears  this  summer  at  Tanglewood,  the 
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Hollywood  Bowl,  the  Britt  Festival  (with  the  Oregon  Symphony) ,  and  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival.  An  avid  chamber  musician,  he  has  collaborated  with  the  Cleveland,  Emerson, 
Takacs,  and  Tokyo  string  quartets.  With  violinist  Jorja  Fleezanis  and  cellist  Michael  Grebanier 
he  is  a  founding  member  of  the  San  Francisco-based  FOG  Trio,  and  he  has  appeared  in 
recital  with  violinist  Gil  Shaham  at  the  Colorado  Music  Festival.  A  prolific  recording  artist, 
Mr.  Ohlsson  can  be  heard  on  Arabesque,  Angel,  Bridge,  BMG,  Delos,  Hanssler,  Nonesuch, 
Telarc,  and  Virgin  Classics.  He  is  currently  recording  Chopin's  complete  piano  music  for 
Arabesque;  volume  VII,  the  waltzes,  was  released  in  February  1996.  Earlier  discs  include 
sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven;  Debussy  etudes;  the  complete  sonatas  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber;  piano  concertos  by  Wuorinen  and  Busoni;  and  Henri  Lazarof  s  Tableaux  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra.  Scheduled  for  release  during  1996-97  are  his  recordings  of  the  Copland  Concerto 
with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky's  Concerto  No.  1 
and  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Concerto  with  Sir  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  and  Chopin's  etudes.  Born  in  White  Plains,  New  York,  where  he  began  his  piano 
studies  at  eight,  Garrick  Ohlsson  attended  the  Westchester  Conservatory  of  Music  and  then 
entered  Juilliard  at  thirteen.  His  musical  development  was  influenced  in  quite  different  ways 
by  a  succession  of  distinguished  teachers  including  Claudio  Arrau,  Olga  Barabini,  Tom  Lish- 
man,  Sascha  Gorodnitzki,  Rosina  Lhevinne,  and  Irma  Wolpe.  Though  he  won  first  prizes  at 
the  1966  Busoni  Competition  and  the  1968  Montreal  Piano  Competition,  it  was  his  gold  medal 
at  the  1970  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw  that  brought  him  worldwide  recognition.  Mr.  Ohls- 
son made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1971  and  appeared  with 
the  orchestra  most  recently  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 
THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59,  $43,  $35.50 

NOVEMBER  3,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,  1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV29 

FINE   Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1 964  and  made  up 
of  BSO  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players 
for  their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall 
is  esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 


JORDAN  HALL  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONS£Rx 


'ORY 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  (617)  266-7575. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

BETTY  CARTER  and  her  Quartet 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO  with  special  guest 
BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

IS.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL  * 

GEORGE  SHEARING  AND  JOE  WILLIAMS 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET  with  special  guests 
THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 


m 


*  SPECIAL  PRICES  APPLY  TO  THESE  CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  $22,  $16  LAWN:  $1 1 

EVENING  COCERTS:  $42,  $30,  $21  LAWN:  $13 

SPECIAL  PRICES:  $45,  $32,  $25  LAWN:  $1 6.50 
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,     FOR  TICKETS  CALL  SYMPHONYCHARGE  IN 
r     THE  BOSTON  AREA  AT  617-266-1200;  FOR 
TangleWGDd    ALL  OTHER  AREAS  CALL  1  -(800)-274-8499 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.  Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


SPONSORS 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

P.C. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 


PATRONS 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 


MEMBERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Dresser-Hull  Company 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 
Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
K.  H.  Fairbend 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 
Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merle  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
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Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Mr.  Gregor  J.  Leinsdorf 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Neff 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Panton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 

Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

Craig  J.  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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Seats  and  Trees  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  permanent 
place  at  Tangle  wood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music.  A  gift  of 
$5,000  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor  or 
memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed  to  the  seat  you 
have  chosen. 

With  a  gift  of  $10,000  you  may  endow  your  favorite  existing  tree  or 
plant  a  new  tree,  in  accordance  with  the  Tanglewood  Master  Plan  regard- 
ing location  on  the  grounds  and  specified  horticultural  needs.  The  gift 
will  be  acknowledged  on  a  "schematic  map"  located  outside  the  Visitors 
Center  centrally  located  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds;  however,  please 
note  that  there  will  be  no  plaque  or  marker  on  or  near  the  tree  itself,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  grounds. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  a  Tree  at  Tangle- 
wood, you  will  help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will 
be  filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  gift  to  the  endowment  will  give  you  a 
rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  about  Tanglewood  Endowed 
Programs,  please  contact  Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development, 
at  (413)  637-5275  or  (617)  638-9275. 
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POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART,  CONDUCTOR 

111th  SEASON 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund 
Tuesday  evening,  July  9,  1996,  at  8:30 


ARTISTS 


In  February  1995  Keith  Lockhart  was  named  twentieth  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  Mr.  Lockhart  holds  both  the  Julian  and  Eunice  Cohen 
Boston  Pops  Conductor's  Chair  and  the  Germeshausen  Family  Boston  Symphony  Youth 
Concerts  Conductor's  Chair.  Highlights  of  his  1996  Boston  Pops  season  have  included 
taping  five  new  television  shows  for  "Evening  at  Pops"  and  his  first  recording  sessions  with 
the  orchestra  under  a  new  exclusive  contract  with  RCA  Victor,  the  orchestra's  original 
recording  label,  for  which  Arthur  Fiedler  made  many  hit  recordings.  Mr.  Lockhart  will  take 
the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  on  a  two-week  national  tour  beginning  July  1 1 . 

Born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  1959,  Keith  Lockhart  began  his  musical  studies  with 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  seven  and  holds  degrees  from  Furman  University  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  and  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has  held  positions  as 
Director  of  Orchestral  Activities  at  Carnegie-Mellon,  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Orchestra,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Akron  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Conductor  of  the 
Akron  Youth  Symphony.  In  1989  Mr.  Lockhart  was  one  of  two  Conducting  Fellows  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Institute.  The  following  year,  he  moved  to  Cincinnati  as  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Beginning  with  the  1992-93  season,  he 
served  as  Associate  Conductor  of  both  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Cincinnati  Pops 
orchestras,  while  also  becoming  Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  Orchestra.  He 
made  his  Boston  Pops  debut  in  June  1993.  With  his  appointment  as  Boston  Pops  Conductor, 
Keith  Lockhart  succeeded  John  Williams,  who  held  that  position  from  1980  to  1993. 
Named  Boston  Pops  Conductor  at  age  35,  Mr.  Lockhart  is  only  the  third  conductor  to  lead 
the  orchestra  since  1930,  when  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  was  himself  35,  began  his  tenure. 

Cherish  the  Ladies  was  formed  in  1983  after  a  series  of  three  highly  successful  concerts,  the 
brainstorm  of  Dr.  Mick  Moloney  and  New  York's  Ethnic  Folk  Arts  Center.  With  funding 
made  possible  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  New  York  State  Council  for 
the  Arts,  the  concerts  featured  various  women  performers  from  around  the  country.  Cherish 
the  Ladies,  made  up  of  first-generation  Irish-American  musicians,  singers,  and  stepdancers, 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  Irish  jig.  The  group,  which  also  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  in  this  year's  Opening  Night  concert,  has  become  the  most  successful  Irish- 
American  musical  ensemble  in  Celtic  music,  with  tours  throughout  North  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Europe. 


Established  in  1903,  the  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution  is  the  oldest  among  the  American 
symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  nearly  $1  million 
annually  to  nearly  one  hundred  pensioners  or  their  widows.  Pension  Institution  income  is  derived 
from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from  Open  Rehearsals  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and 
from  radio  broadcasts  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  Contributions  are  also 
made  each  year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of  the  players  and  the 
Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's  Board  of  Directors. 


Mendelssohn 
Arnold 

Maxwell  Davies 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 

Tuesday  evening,  July  9,  1996,  at  8:30,  at  Tanglewood 

SPONSORED  BY  LEXUS 

The  Hebrides 

Scottish  Dances 

Peasante — Vivace — Allegretto — Con  brio 

An  Orkney  Wedding,  With  Sunrise 
Nancy  Tunnicliffe,  bagpipes 

INTERMISSION 


Irish  Suite  Anderson 

The  Irish  Washerwoman — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer 
The  Rakes  of  Mallow 

Presenting 
CHERISH  THE  LADIES 

Joanie  Madden  (flute  and  whistles),  Mary  Coogan  (guitar,  banjo,  mandolin), 
Mary  Rafferty  (accordion,  flute,  whistles),  Donna  Long  (piano,  fiddle), 

Siobhan  Egan  (fiddle,  bodhran),  and  Aiofe  Clancy  (vocals,  guitar); 
Donny  Golden,  Eileen  Golden,  Cara  Butler,  and  Liam  Harney,  dancers 


Highway  to  Kilkenny 

Magh  Seola 

Hornpipe 

Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  Oh! 

The  Otter's  Nest 

Go,  Lassie,  Go 

The  Cat  Rambles  to  the  Child's  Saucepan 


arr.  Hollenbeck 

arr.  Hollenbeck 

trad. -Cherish  the  Ladies 

arr.  Cherish  the  Ladies 

arr.  Keene/Hollenbeck 

arr.  Cherish  the  Ladies 

arr.  Hollenbeck 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  Records. 
Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  gift  from  the  Chiles 
Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART 
Conductor 

Julian  and  Eunice  Cohen 

Boston  Pops  Conductor's  Chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

JOHN  WILLIAMS 

Laureate  Conductor 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

Associate  Conductor 
Laureate 

First  Violins 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Edward  and  Bertha  C. 
Rose  Chair 

Lucia  Lin 

Leo  Panasevich 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond.Sird 
ijilkuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
"Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 

*  Jennie  Shames 
*Si-Jing  Huang    . 
*Nicole  Monahan 

*  Kelly  Barr 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Jim  and  Barbara  Cleary 
Chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
""Harvey  Seigel 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
::'Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 
''James  Cooke 
"''Victor  Romanul 
"'Catherine  French 


*  Participating  in  a  system 

of  rotated  seating 
%On  sabbatical  leave 
§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1 996 


§  Gerald  Elias 
§  Joseph  Conte 
§  Ann  Leathers 

Violas 
Hui  Liu 

Deborah  and  Michael 

Davis  Chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Burton  Fine 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
"Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
'""Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§  Emily  Bruell 

§  Christof  Huebner 

Cellos 

Martha  Babcock 
Helene  and  Norman  L. 
Cahners  Chair 

Sato  Knudsen 

Joel  Moerschel 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
""Ronald  Feldman 
"Jerome  Patterson 
*Jonathan  Miller 
"'  Owen  Young 
§  Emmanuel  Feldman 

Basses 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Charles  and  Jo  Anne 
Dickinson  Chair 

John  Salkowski 
"Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 
"Todd  Seeber 
"John  Stovall 
"Dennis  Roy 

§  Henry  Peyrebrune 

Flutes 

§  Marianne  Gedigian 
Fenwick  Smith 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Oboes 

Keisuke  Wakao 
§  Chikao  Inomata 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Clarinets 

Thomas  Martin 
Scott  Andrews 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 


Bassoons 

Richard  Ranti 
Roland  Small 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 

Horns 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 
§  Kevin  Owen 

Trumpets 

Timothy  Morrison 
Roberta  and  Stephen  R. 
Weiner  Chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 
Peter  Chapman 
§  Bruce  Hall 

Trombones 

Norman  Bolter 
§  Darren  Acosta 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Timothy  Genis 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 
J.  William  Hudgins 
Fred  Buda 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Piano 

Bob  Winter 

Rhythm  Section 
Fred  Buda 
Bob  Winter 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
Sandra  Pearson 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 


Tanglewqpd 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


CHANTICLEER 


Texts  and  Translations 


I.  GUILLAUME  DUFAY  (c.  1400-1 474) 


Gloria  ad  modum  tubae 


Gloria  ad  modum  tubae 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 

voluntatis. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 

adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam 

gloriam  tuam. 

Domine  Deus,  Rex  caelestis, 

Deus  Pater  omnipotens. 

Domine  Fili  unigenite  Jesu  Christe. 

Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius  Patris. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

miserere  nobis. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris, 

miserere  nobis. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus 

Dominus, 
tu  solus  altissimus,  Jesu  Christe. 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 


Trumpet  Gloria 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  You,  we  bless  You, 

we  worship  You,  we  glorify  You. 

We  give  You  thanks  for  Your  great  glory. 

Lord  God,  Heavenly  King, 

God  the  Father  Almighty. 

Lord  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father. 

You  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  mercy  on  us. 

You  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

receive  our  prayer. 

You  who  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

have  mercy  on  us. 

For  You  alone  are  holy,  You  alone  are  the 

Lord, 
You  alone  are  most  high,  Jesus  Christ. 
With  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  glory  of  God 

the  Father. 
Amen. 
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II.  JOHN  DUNSTABLE  (c.1370-1453) 

TOMAS  LUIS  DE  VICTORIA  (c.1549-1611) 


Quam  pulchra  es 
Ne  timeas  Maria 


Quam  pulchra  es 

Quam  pulchra  es  et  quam  decora, 

carissima  in  deliciis. 

Statura  tua  assimilata  est  palme, 

et  ubera  tua  botris. 

Caput  tuum  ut  Carmelus, 

collum  tuum  sicut  turis  eburnea. 

Veni,  dilecte  mi,  egrediamur  in  agrum, 

et  videamus  si  flores  fructus  parturiunt, 

si  floruerunt  mala  punica. 

Ibi  dabo  tibi  ubera  mea. 

Alleluia. 


How  beautiful  you  are 

How  beautiful  you  are  and  how  graceful, 
dearest  one,  in  your  delights! 
In  stature  you  are  like  a  palm  tree, 
your  breasts  are  like  clusters  of  its  fruit. 
Your  head  crowns  you  like  Mount  Carmel, 
and  your  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory. 
Come,  my  love,  let  us  go  to  the  field 
and  see  if  the  flowers  are  bringing  forth 

fruit, 
if  the  pomegranates  are  blossoming. 
There  I  will  give  you  my  breasts. 
Alleluia. 


Ne  timeas  Maria 

Ne  timeas  Maria: 
invenisti  enim  gratiam  apud  Dominum: 
ecce  concipies  in  utero  et  paries  filium; 

et  vocabitur  Altissimi  filius. 


Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary 

Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary, 

for  you  have  found  favor  with  the  Lord. 

Behold,  you  will  conceive  and  give  birth 

to  a  son, 
and  He  shall  be  called  Son  of  the  Most 
High. 


III.  LUCAMARENZIO  (1553-1599) 


Super  flumina  Babylonis 


Super  flumina  Babylonis 

Super  flumina  Babylonis 

illic  sedimus  et  flevimus: 

cum  recordaremur  tui  Sion. 

In  salicibus  in  medio  eius 

suspendimus  organa  nostra. 

Quia  illic  interrogaverunt  nos, 

qui  captivos  duxerunt  nos,  verba 

cantionum; 

et  qui  abduxerunt  nos: 

Hymnum  cantate  nobis  de  canticis  Sion. 

Quomodo  cantabimus  canticum  Domini 

in  terra  aliena? 

Si  oblitus  fuero  tui  Jerusalem, 

oblivioni  detur  dextera  mea. 

Ad  haereat  lingua  mea  faucibus  meis, 

si  non  meminero  tui: 

Si  non  proposuero  Jerusalem, 

in  principio  laetitiae  meae. 

Memor  esto,  Domine,  filiorum  Edom, 

in  die  Jerusalem. 


By  the  streams  of  Babylon 

By  the  streams  of  Babylon 

we  sat  down  and  wept 

with  remembrance  of  you,  O  Zion. 

Among  the  willows  on  its  banks 

we  hung  our  harps. 

For  there  they  demanded  of  us, 

who  had  taken  us  captive,  the  words  of 

our  songs; 

and  they  who  had  tormented  us  said, 

"Sing  us  a  hymn  from  the  songs  of  Zion." 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 

in  this  foreign  land? 

If  I  blot  out  your  memory,  O  Jerusalem, 

let  my  right  hand  wither  away. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 

mouth 
if  I  do  not  remember  you; 
if  I  do  not  set  Jerusalem 
before  my  greatest  joy! 
Remember,  O  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom, 
in  the  day  of  Jerusalem. 


IV.  GIOVANNI  PIERLUIGI  DA  PALESTRINA 
(c.1525-1594) 


Gaude,  Barbara 


Gaude,  Barbara 

Gaude,  Barbara  beata, 

summe  pollens  in  doctrina 

angeli  mysterio; 

gaude,  virgo  Deo  grata, 

quae  Baptistam  imitata 

es  in  vitae  stadio; 

gaude,  cum  te  visitavit 

Christus  vita,  et  curavit 

plagas  actu  proprio. 

Gaude,  quia  meruisti 

impetrare  quod  petisti 

dante  Dei  Filio; 

gaude,  namque  elevata 

es  in  caelo,  et  velata 

nobili  martyrio. 

Te  laudantem  familiam 

trahe  post  te  ad  gloriam 

finito  exilio. 

O  Barbara,  tarn  decora, 
pro  nobis  Christum  exora. 


Rejoice,  Barbara 

Rejoice,  blessed  Barbara, 

who  reached  the  summit  of  learning 

by  the  mystery  of  an  angel. 

Rejoice,  virgin  dear  to  God, 

who  took  the  Baptist  for  your  model 

in  life's  arena. 

Rejoice,  for  you  were  visited 

by  Christ,  the  Life,  who  healed 

your  wounds  with  His  touch. 

Rejoice,  you  who  were  worthy 
to  obtain  what  you  asked 
from  the  hand  of  God's  Son. 
Rejoice,  you  who  are  raised  aloft 
in  heaven,  and  robed 
in  noble  martyrdom. 
We,  your  family,  sing  your  praise: 
draw  us  after  you  to  glory 
when  our  exile  is  ended. 

O  Barbara,  so  beautiful, 
entreat  Christ  for  us. 


V  MANUEL  DE  ZUMAYA  (c.1768-1755) 


Hieremiae  Prophetae 
Lamentationes 


Hieremiae  Prophetae  Lamentationes 

De  Lamentatione  Jeremiae  Prophetae. 

HETH. 

Misericordie  Domini  quia  non  sumus 

consumpti: 
quia  non  defecerunt  miserationes  ejus. 

HETH. 

Novi  diluculo, 

multa  est  fides  tua. 

HETH. 

Pars  mea  Dominus,  dixit  anima  mea: 

propterea  expectabo  eum. 

TETH. 

Bonus  est  Dominus  sperantibus  in  eum, 

anime  quaerenti  ilium. 

TETH. 

Bonum  est  prestolari  cum  silentio 

salutare  Dei. 

TETH. 

Bonum  est  viro, 


The  Lamentations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 

From  the  lamentation  of  Jeremiah  the 

prophet. 
Heth. 
It  is  by  the  Lord's  favor  that  we  are 

not  extinguished, 
that  his  mercies  have  not  run  out. 
Heth. 

We  are  renewed  every  morning, 
so  great  is  your  faithfulness. 
Heth. 

My  portion  is  the  Lord,  said  my  soul; 
therefore  will  I  wait  for  him. 
Teth. 
The  Lord  is  good  to  those  who  trust  in 

him, 
to  the  soul  that  seeks  him. 
Teth. 

It  is  good  to  wait  in  silence 
for  God's  saving  help. 
Teth. 
It  is  well  for  the  man 
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cum  portaverit  jugum  ab  adolescentia  sua. 

JOD. 

Sedebit  solitarius,  et  tacebit: 

quia  levavit  super  se. 

JOD. 

Ponet  in  pulvere  os  suum, 

si  forte  sit  spes. 

JOD. 

Dabit  percutienti  se  maxillam, 

saturabitur  opprobriis. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  convertere  ad 

Dominum  Deum  tuum. 


who  has  borne  the  yoke  from  his  youth. 

Jod. 

He  will  sit  alone,  and  in  silence, 

because  he  took  it  upon  himself. 

Jod. 

He  will  touch  his  mouth  to  the  dust, 

if  so  there  may  be  hope. 

Jod. 

He  will  give  his  cheek  to  be  struck, 

he  will  be  loaded  down  with  reproaches. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

be  converted  to  the  Lord,  your  God. 

— Translation  by  Clarence  Zaar 


VI.  ANDREA  GABRIELI  (1533-1585) 


Magnificat  a  12 


Magnificat  a  12 

Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum. 
Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus  in  Deo 
salutari  meo. 
Quia  respexit  humilitatem  ancillae  suae: 

ecce  enim  ex  hoc 

beatam  me  dicent  omnes  generationes. 

Quia  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est: 

et  sanctum  nomen  ejus. 

Et  misericordia  ejus  a  progenie 

in  progenies  timentibus  eum. 

Fecit  potentiam  in  bracchio  suo: 

dispersit  superbos  mente  cordis  sui. 

Deposuit  potentes  de  sede, 

et  exaltavit  humiles. 

Esurientes  implevit  bonis 

et  divites  dimisit  inanes. 

Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum, 

recordatus  misericordiae  suae. 

Sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros, 

Abraham  et  semini  ejus  in  saecula. 

Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper 

et  in  saecula  saeculorum, 

Amen. 


Magnificat  for  12  voices 

My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord. 

And  my  spirit  has  rejoiced  in  God  my 

savior. 
For  He  has  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His 

handmaiden: 
for  behold,  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 
For  He  who  is  mighty  has  done  great 

things  to  me; 
and  holy  is  His  name. 
And  His  mercy  is  on  them  who  fear 
Him  from  generation  to  generation. 
He  has  shown  great  strength  with  His  arm; 
He  has  scattered  the  proud,  even  the 

arrogant  of  heart. 
He  has  deposed  the  mighty  from  their 

seats; 
and  exalted  the  humble. 
The  hungry  He  has  filled  with  good  things, 
and  the  rich  He  has  sent  empty  away. 
He  has  helped  His  servant  Israel 
in  remembrance  of  His  mercy. 
As  it  was  spoken  to  our  fathers, 
to  Abraham  and  His  seed  forever. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 

world  without  end, 
Amen. 


INTERMISSION 


VII.  AUGUSTA  READ  THOMAS  (b.1964) 

THOMAS 

BERNARD  RANDS  (b.1934) 

THOMAS 


Alleluia:  "midsummer 

blaze" 
Amen  (world  premiere) 
from  Canti  d'Amor 
The  Rub  of  Love 


Canti  d'Amor 

James  Joyce 

Well-a-day!  Winds  of  May 

Well-a-day!  Winds  of  May,  that  dance  on  the  sea, 

Dancing  a  ring-around  in  glee 

From  furrow  to  furrow,  while  overhead 

The  foam  flies  up  to  be  garlanded, 

In  silvery  arches  spanning  the  air, 

Saw  you  my  true  love  anywhere? 

Well-a-day!  Well-a-day! 

For  the  winds  of  May! 

Love  is  unhappy  when  love  is  away! 

Silently  she's  combing  her  long  hair 

Silently  she's  combing, 

Combing  her  long  hair, 
Silently  and  graciously, 

With  many  a  pretty  air. 

The  sun  is  in  the  willow  leaves 

And  on  the  dappled  grass, 
And  still  she's  combing  her  long  hair 

Before  the  looking-glass. 

I  pray  you,  cease  to  comb  out, 

Comb  out  your  long  hair, 
For  I  have  heard  of  witchery 

Under  a  pretty  air, 

That  makes  as  one  thing  to  the  lover 

Staying  and  going  hence, 
All  fair,  with  many  a  pretty  air 

And  many  a  negligence. 

This  heart  that  flutters  near  my  heart 

This  heart  that  flutters  near  my  heart 

My  hope  and  all  my  riches  is, 
Unhappy  when  we  draw  apart 

And  happy  between  kiss  and  kiss; 
My  hope  and  all  my  riches — yes! — 
And  all  my  happiness. 

For  there,  as  in  some  mossy  nest 

The  wrens  will  divers  treasures  keep, 

I  laid  those  treasures  I  possessed 

Ere  that  mine  eyes  had  learned  to  weep. 

Shall  we  not  be  as  wise  as  they 

Though  love  live  but  a  day? 
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Sleep  now,  O  you  unquiet  heart! 

Sleep  now,  O  sleep  now, 
O  you  unquiet  heart! 

A  voice  crying  "Sleep  now" 
Is  heard  in  my  heart. 

The  voice  of  the  winter 

Is  heard  at  the  door. 
O  sleep,  for  the  winter 

Is  crying  "Sleep  no  more." 

My  kiss  will  give  peace  now 

And  quiet  to  your  heart — 

Sleep  on  in  peace  now, 
O  you  unquiet  heart! 


All  day  I  hear  the  noise  of  waters  making  moan 

All  day  I  hear  the  noise  of  waters 

Making  moan, 
Sad  as  the  sea-bird  is,  when  going 

Forth  alone, 
He  hears  the  winds  cry  to  the  waters' 

Monotone. 

The  grey  winds,  the  cold  winds  are  blowing 

Where  I  go. 
I  hear  the  noise  of  many  waters 

Far  below. 
All  day,  all  night,  I  hear  them  flowing 

To  and  fro. 


From  "Chamber  Music"  by  James  Joyce,  first  published  1907,  ©1946  by  Nora  Joyce.  The  Society  of  Authors  is  the 
literary  representative  of  the  Estate  of  James  Joyce. 


The  Rub  of  Love 

Anonymous  Greek 
Once  while  plaiting  a  wreath 
I  found  Eros  among  the  roses. 
I  grabbed  him  by  the  wings 
and  dipped  him  in  the  wine 
and  drank  him  down. 
Now  inside  my  limbs 
he  tickles  me  with  his  wings. 


VIII.  CHEN  YI  (b.1953) 


Tang  Poems 


Tang  Poems  translated  by  Chen  Yi 

Riding  on  My  Skiff 

Li  bai  (701-762) 
Leaving  the  cloud-crowned  Baidi  City  at  dawn, 
I've  sailed  a  thousand  miles  for  Jiangling  in  a  day. 
The  riverbanks  are  still  loud  with  the  screams 

of  monkeys, 
My  skiff  has  left  ten-thousand  mountains  far  away. 

Written  on  a  Rainy  Night 

Li  Shang-yin  (813-858) 
You  ask  me  when  I  can  come  back,  but  I  don't  know, 
The  pools  of  Bashan  with  autumn  rains  o'erflow. 
When,  by  our  window,  can  we  trim  the  wicks  again 
And  talk  about  this  endless  night  and  rain? 


Wild  Grass 

Baiju-yi  (772-846) 
Wild  grasses,  spreading  o'er  the  plain, 

With  every  season  come  and  go. 
Heath-fire  can't  burn  them  up,  again 

They  rise  when  the  vernal  winds  blow. 
Their  scent  o'erruns  the  old  pathway; 

Their  color  enshrouds  the  ruined  town. 
Seeing  my  friend  going  away, 

my  sorrow  grows  like  wild  grass  o're  grown. 


Monologue 

Chen  Zi-ang  (661-702) 
Where  are  the  wisemen 
of  the  past 

And  those  of  future 
years? 
Sky  and  earth  forever  last, 


IX.  CARYJOHN  FRANKLIN  (b.1954) 


from  With  a  Poet  '5  Eye 


The  Badminton  Game 
Connie  Bensley,  poet 
David  Inshaw,  painter 

That  morning,  I  awoke  and  went  down 

just  as  I  was,  in  my  green  slippers 

to  look  at  the  hydrangea  mariesii — 

the  only  flower  Clifton  allows  in  the  garden, 

for  he  must  have  his  trees  and  shrubs. 

Out  I  crept,  my  slippers  darkening  in  the  dew, 
and  hearing  a  movement  behind  me 
I  turned  and  found  Ruth.  She  was  carrying 
the  racquets;  and  so — smiling,  not  speaking — 
we  ran  between  the  great  bushes  to  the  net, 

and  there  we  played  (quietly,  of  course, 
so  that  Uncle  Edward  might  not  hear) 
until  the  breakfast  gong  recalled  us. 
We  ran  up  the  back  stairs  en  deshabille, 
and  down  the  front  ones,  decorous  but  tardy, 

and  kissed  Uncle  Edward;  but  I  took  care 
to  embrace  him  as  he  likes  best,  to  forestall 
reproof.  Colour  rose  up  behind  his  moustache 
and  his  face  worked  silently,  but  then  he  vanished, 
as  usual,  behind  The  Times. 


The  Uncertainty  of  the  Poet 

Wendy  Cope,  poet 
Giorgio  de  Chirico,  painter 

I  am  a  poet, 

I  am  very  fond  of  bananas. 

I  am  bananas, 

I  am  very  fond  of  a  poet. 

I  am  a  poet  of  bananas. 
I  am  very  fond. 

A  fond  poet  of  "I  am,  I  am" — 
Very  bananas. 

Fond  of  Am  I  bananas? 
Am  I? — a  very  poet. 

Bananas  of  a  poet! 
Am  I  fond?  Am  I  very? 
Poet  bananas!  I  am 
I  am  fond  of  a  "very" 

I  am  of  very  fond  bananas. 
Am  I  a  poet? 
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X.  JOHN  TAVENER  (b.1944) 


Village  Wedding 


Village  Wedding 

Angelos  Sikelianos 

To  my  beloved,  who  breaks  my  heart. 

0  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy,  for  the  Virgin  is  with  child. 
Do  you  listen  within  your  veil, 
Silent,  God-quickened  heart? 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
(O  depth  and  stillness  of  Virginity ! ) 
Follow  your  man. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
Let  them  throw  white  rice 
Like  a  spring  shower. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
Like  a  spring  cloud  let  her  now  tenderly 
Spread  her  bridal  veil. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
O  the  peace  of  the  bridal  dawn. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  . . 
And  he  listens. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
And  as  in  front  of  a  fount  of  crystal  water 
Let  the  girls  pass  in  front  of  the  bride, 
Observing  her  look  from  the  corner  of  their  eyes 
As  though  balancing  pitchers  on  their  heads. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
Oh,  like  Leto  giving  birth  to  Apollo 
(Do  you  listen  within  your  veil?) 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
When,  standing,  her  hands  slight  and  pale.  .  . 
(Let  them  throw  white  rice) 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
She  clasped  the  ethereal  palm  tree  on  Delos.  .  . 
(Like  a  spring  cloud) 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
May  you  -  her  mystical  image.  .  . 
(O  the  peace  of  the  bridal  dawn) 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
Held  by  your  husband's  strong  heart, 
(And  he  listens.) 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 
Bring  into  the  world 
With  a  single  cry  your  child  as  the 
Poet  brings  forth  his  creation. 

O  Isaiah,  dance  for  joy.  .  . 


That's  the  Concert! 


The  Unofficial  Guide*  To  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  South  Mountain  Concerts, 

Shakespeare  &  Company,  Aston  Magna  Festival,  Mac- 
Hayden  Theater,  Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  Spencertown  Academy, 
Williamstown  Theater  Festival  plus  dozens  more.  Before  you  head  out  to  a 
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Live  music,  live  dance  and  live  theater,  they're  all  as  close  as  your  computer. 

Restaurants,  Lodging  and  More. 

And  that's  not  all.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for  local 
information  on  restaurants,  lodging,  news,  events  calendars,  retail  shops  and 
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Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 
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Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

CHANTICLEER 


SEIJI     OZAWA    HALL 


I.  GUILLAUME  DUFAY  (c.  1400-1 474) 


Gloria  ad  modum  tubae 


II.  JOHN  DUNSTABLE  (c.1370-1453)  Quam  pulchra  es 

TOMAS  LUIS  DE  VICTORIA  (c.1549-1611)       Ne  timeas  Maria 


III.  LUCA  MARENZIO  (1553-1599) 


Super  flumina  Babylonis 


IV.  GIOVANNI  PIERLUIGI  DA  PALESTRINA     Gaude,  Barbara 

(c.1525-1594) 


V.  MANUEL  DE  ZUMAYA  (c.  1768-1 755) 


Hieremiae  Prophetae 
Lamentationes 


VI.  ANDREA  GABRIELI  (1533-1585) 


Magnificat  a  12 


INTERMISSION 


VII.  AUGUSTA  READ  THOMAS  (b.1964) 
THOMAS 


Alleluia:  "midsummer 

blaze" 
Amen  (world  premiere) 


BERNARD  RANDS  (b.1934) 


THOMAS 


from  Canti  d'Amor 

Well-a-day!  Winds  of  May 
Silently  she's  combing  her  long  hair 
This  heart  that  flutters  near  my  heart 
Sleep  now,  O  you  unquiet  heart! 
All  day  I  hear  the  noise  of  waters 
making  moan 

The  Rub  of  Love 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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VIII.  CHEN  YI  (b.1953) 


Tang  Poems 

Riding  on  My  Skiff 
Written  on  a  Rainy  Night 
Wild  Grass 
Monologue 


IX.  CARY  JOHN  FRANKLIN  (b.1954)         from  With  a  Poet's  Eye 

The  Badminton  Game 
The  Uncertainty  of  the 
Poet 


X.  JOHN  TAVENER  (b.1944) 


Village  Wedding 


Christopher  Fritzsche,  Corey  McKnight,  Jay  White,  soprano 

Kenneth  Fitch,  David  Shaler,  Philip  Wilder,  alto 

Kevin  Baum,  Tim  Krol,  David  Munderloh,  tenor 

Eric  Alatorre,  Frank  Albinder,  Chad  Runyon,  baritone  and  bass 

Louis  Botto,  Artistic  Director 
Susan  G.  Duncan,  Executive  Director 

Joseph  Jennings,  Music  Director 
Frank  Albinder,  Associate  Conductor 

Chen  Yi,  Composer-in-Residence 


Notes  supplied  by  Chanticleer 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

I.  GUILLAUME  DUFAY  (c.  1400-1474)  was  one  of  the  first  great  composers  of  the 
region  now  encompassed  by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  parts  of  France.  Dufay 
began  his  musical  career  as  a  choirboy  and,  though  he  studied  law  and  became  a 
church  canon  as  an  adult,  his  life  was  dedicated  to  musical  composition  and  per- 
formance. The  composer  Loyset  Compere  described  Dufay  as  "the  moon  of  all 
music,  and  the  light  of  all  singers."  Dufay  wrote  music  in  all  of  the  forms  that  were 
common  in  his  day.  The  four-part  Gloria  ad  modum  tubae  or  "Trumpet  Gloria,"  was 
probably  meant  to  be  performed  by  two  voices  and  two  instruments,  but  as  is  the  case 
with  most  early  music,  it  can  be  performed  with  whatever  forces  might  be  available  at 
any  given  time.  The  two  upper  parts  are  in  the  form  of  a  canon.  The  syncopated 
rhythms  give  the  piece  a  jazzy  feel  that  belies  its  fifteenth-century  origin. 

II.  JOHN  DUNSTABLE  (c. 1370-1453)  was  the  most  important  English  composer 
of  his  time.  His  place  in  music  history  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Dufay's,  and  like  the 
Burgundian  master,  Dunstable  served  as  a  church  canon.  The  composer  was  also  a 
mathematician  and  astrologer.  Little  is  known  of  Dunstable's  life,  and  most  of  his 
music  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Trent  in  the  late-nineteenth 
century.  Dunstable's  style  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  set  words  to 
music  in  a  declamatory  style  that  matched  the  natural  rhythms  of  the  text.  This  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  vocal  music,  in  which  the  words  were  often  set  to  music  in 
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an  arbitrary  fashion.  The  three-part  motet  Quam  pulchra  es  is  a  lovely  example  of  this 
early  fifteenth-century  style. 

The  music  of  Renaissance  Spain  is  inexorably  linked  with  Italy,  primarily  because 
so  many  of  Spain's  composers  traveled  there  to  work  and  study.  TOMAS  LUIS  DE 
VICTORIA  (c.  1549-1 611)  was  no  exception,  venturing  to  Rome  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  Italian  master  Pales- 
trina  was  Victoria's  teacher  there,  for  when  Palestrina  left  his  post  at  the  Roman 
Seminary,  Victoria  succeeded  him  as  its  director.  He  was  eventually  ordained  a  priest, 
but  continued  to  compose  throughout  his  life,  holding  a  variety  of  posts  in  Italy  and, 
late  in  his  life,  in  his  native  Spain.  Victoria's  many  Masses,  motets,  and  other  religious 
compositions  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  fame  during  his  lifetime.  Indeed,  some  of 
today's  most  frequently-performed  Renaissance  pieces  were  written  by  Victoria.  Ne 
timeas  Maria  is  a  lesser-known  work  that  describes  Mary's  fear  upon  learning  that  she 
is  to  bear  the  Savior. 


III.  Sixteenth-century  Italy  gave  birth  to  dozens  of  fine  composers,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  was  LUCA  MARENZIO  (1553-1599).  Today,  Marenzio  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  seventeen  books  of  madrigals,  secular  compositions  that  were  published 
and  widely  disseminated  during  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  far  less  church  music,  but  this 
setting  of  Super  flumina  Babylonis  is  interesting  in  several  regards.  It  is  written  for  twelve 
separate  voice  parts  divided  into  three  choirs,  the  largest  number  of  parts  Marenzio 
employed  in  any  of  his  works.  The  lively  rhythms  and  fast-moving  notes  seem  to  de- 
scribe better  the  rapidly  flowing  Babylonian  streams  than  the  sadness  felt  by  those 
who  were  held  captive,  having  lost  their  homes  and  their  land. 

IV.  GIOVANNI  PIERLUIGI  DA  PALESTRINA  (c.1525-1594)  was  the  chapelmaster 
at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  for  much  of  his  career.  His  mastery  of  contrapuntal  techniques 
and  his  refined  treatment  of  dissonance  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
standing representative  of  the  "Roman  School"  of  Renaissance  polyphonists. 

Palestrina's  setting  of  Gaude,  Barbara  bears  witness  to  the  close  connection  between 
his  music  and  his  career  as  a  church  musician.  In  1572,  Palestrina  dedicated  his  sec- 
ond book  of  motets  to  Duke  Guglielmo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  and  included  there  Gaude, 
Barbara.  It  is  probable  that  Palestrina  had  composed  this  motet  specifically  for  the 
Duke,  since  Guglielmo  had,  just  a  few  years  earlier,  spent  large  sums  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  basilica  at  Mantua  that  harbored  relics  of  Saint  Barbara.  As  part  of  his 
preparations  for  the  basilica,  the  Duke  even  received  a  papal  dispensation  for  a  spe- 
cial liturgy  for  the  saint's  day.  A  beautiful  encomium  to  Barbara,  Palestrina's  motet 
both  commemorates  her  virtues  and  provides  his  patron,  Duke  Gonzaga,  with  anoth- 
er symbol  of  the  glories  that  he  accrued  for  himself  and  his  fellow  Mantuans  through 
the  acquisition  of  the  hallowed  relics. 

— Palestrina  notes  by  Stephen  R.  Miller 

V.  It  is  puzzling — and  more  than  a  little  distressing —  that  the  name  of  MANUEL  DE 
ZUMAYA  (c.  1678-1 755)  is  not  a  household  word  in  present-day  culture  in  the  Amer- 
icas. He  was  a  creollo  (i.e.,  of  Native  American  and  European  ancestry)  born  in  Mexico 
around  1670  and  would  come  to  represent  the  culmination  of  the  Baroque  style  in 
the  New  World.  He  was  a  superb  and  strikingly  original  composer,  his  works  rivaling 
in  quality  those  of  his  European  contemporaries  such  as  a  Corelli,  Hasse,  or  Galluppi. 
He  was  the  first  person  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  compose  an  opera,  Partenope 
(1711),  and  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  ascend  to  the  high  rank  of  Chapel 
Master.  While  a  youngster  singing  in  the  choir  at  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral,  he  began 
his  organ  studies  under  the  cathedral's  organist  Joseph  Ydiaquez.  In  1710,  failing  eye- 
sight began  to  incapacitate  the  cathedral's  Chapel  Master,  Antonio  de  Salazar,  so  the 
young  Zumaya  was  temporarily  appointed  to  serve  in  the  interim  until  a  permanent 
replacement  could  be  chosen.  In  1715  he  was  officially  appointed  as  Chapel  Master, 


a  post  he  held  until  1738,  when  he  moved  to  Oaxaca  to  follow  his  close  personal 
friend  Bishop  Tomas  Montaho.  Zumaya  stayed  in  Oaxaca  until  his  death  in  1755. 

Hieremiae  Prophetae  Lamentationes  shows  Zumaya's  consummate  mastery  of  Renais- 
sance polyphony.  It  is  drawn  from  the  enormous  tomes  of  polyphony  steeped  in  this 
older  style.  The  Lamentations  makes  use  of  all  sorts  of  antiquated  notational  practices: 
in  fact,  it  is  startling  to  realize  that  Zumaya's  use  of  coloration,  mensuration  signs,  and 
ligatures  are  contemporaneous  with  Handel's  early  operas!  The  Lamentations  are  from 
Book  4  in  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral  Choirbook,  which  is  dated  1717  and  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Viceroyal  Museum  of  Tepotzotlan.  Although  each  section  is  necessarily 
short,  Zumaya  provides  a  salad  of  sounds  and  techniques  that  distinguish  each  section 
from  its  neighbors. 

— Zumaya  notes  by  Dr.  Craig  Russell 

VI.  As  the  chapelmasters  of  San  Marco  were  increasingly  occupied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  enormous  festivals  put  on  by  the  state  of  Venice,  composer-organists 
like  ANDREA  GABRIELI  (1533-1585)  were  freer  to  compose  the  music  for  such  cele- 
brations. Much  of  Andrea's  compositional  achievement  was  preserved  after  his  death, 
when  his  more  famous  nephew  Giovanni  assembled  his  music  posthumously  in  the 
Concerti  di  Andrea,  et  di  Gio:  Gabrieli. .  .Continent!  Musica  de  Chiesa  Madrigali,  &f  altro,  per 
voci  6f  strometi  Musicali;  6  7  8  10  12  &  16..  .libro  primo  et  secondo  (1587).  The  works  of 
this  print  show  that  by  the  end  of  his  life  Andrea  had  steered  Venetian  sacred  music 
on  a  new  course.  A  simple  clue  to  this  new  direction  lies  in  the  word  "concerti"  an 
indication  that  the  music  is  suitable  for  performances  mixing  voices  and  instruments. 

Andrea  sought  effects  on  a  grand  scale.  Many  of  the  works  in  the  collection  are 
scored  for  twelve  voices,  like  the  Magnificat  heard  here.  Expansion  of  the  choirs  meant 
expansion  of  the  musical  "space"  as  well.  The  ranges  of  individual  parts  is  often  limited 
in  these  concerti,  but  the  total  range  of  pitches  covered  is  greater  than  in  mid-century 
sacred  music.  The  tonal  expansion  is  accompanied  by  a  more  lucid  and  simple  overall 
musical  structure.  With  the  use  of  alternating  choirs  came  a  clearer  separation  of 
individual  phrases  and  more  sectionalized  articulation  of  the  text.  In  sacred  concerto- 
style  settings,  Andrea  ingeniously  avoided  tiresome  alternation  of  choirs  by  employing 
irregular  rhythms  and  phrase  lengths,  and  created  exciting  climaxes  with  increased 
rhythmic  activities  and  fuller  sonorities  at  the  end  of  compositions.  In  all  of  this  the 
older  Gabrieli  achieved  the  effects  of  great  splendor  that  the  state  wished  to  project 
publicly  in  its  sacred  rituals. 

VII.  AUGUSTA  READ  THOMAS  (b.1964)  is  currently  a  member  of  the  composition 
faculty  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  She  attended  Northwestern  University,  Yale 
University,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  Her  music  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Hague, 
Dallas,  Rotterdam,  Moscow,  Seattle,  and  others.  Her  most  recent  commissions  include 
works  for  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Chamber  Symphony. 
She  has  received  prizes  and  grants  from  ASCAP,  BMI,  the  NEA,  the  American 
Academy,  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  Naumburg  Foundation,  the  Fromm 
Foundation,  and  the  Barlow  Endowment.  Her  music  is  published  by  Theodore 
Presser  Company. 

About  Alleluia:  "midsummer  blaze"  and  Amen,  Ms,  Thomas  writes:  "There  are  only  a 
few  CDs  that  I  really  treasure  in  my  life,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Byrd:  Missa  in  tempore 
paschali  which  was  recorded  by  Chanticleer  in  1987.  Having  the  opportunity  to  write 
this  short  Alleluia  for  Chanticleer  was,  for  me,  a  great  honor  and  thrill.  Amen,  a  com- 
panion piece  to  my  work  Alleluia,  picks  up  exactly  where  Alleluia  concludes;  the  two 
works  are  meant  to  be  performed  together  but  can  also  be  performed  separately." 
Amen  was  composed  specifically  for  Chanticleer's  performance  tonight  at  Tanglewood. 
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BERNARD  RANDS  (b.1934)  has  established  himself  as  a  major  figure  among  his 
generation  of  composers.  Through  some  eighty  works  written  for  a  wide  range  of  per- 
formance genres,  the  originality  and  distinctive  character  of  his  music  has  emerged, 
qualities  he  developed  from  his  early  studies  with  Dallapiccola,  Maderna,  and  Berio. 
His  works  (commissioned  by  soloists,  ensembles  and  orchestras)  are  regularly  per- 
formed and  broadcast  in  many  countries.  Since  immigrating  to  the  United  States  in 
1975,  Rands  has  been  honored  by  awards  from  the  American  Academy,  BMI,  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  NEA,  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation.  Rands  currently  has  commissions  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Cleveland  Quartet.  Mr.  Rands'  Canti  del  Sole  for  tenor  and  orchestra,  pre- 
miered by  Paul  Sperry  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Zubin  Mehta, 
was  awarded  the  1984  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Music.  His  he  Tambourin  won  the  Kennedy 
Center  Friedheim  Award  in  1986.  Bernard  Rands  is  currently  Professor  of  Composition 
at  Harvard  University  and  composer-in-residence  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He 
is  also  a  composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood  this  summer. 

Canti  d'Amor  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  short,  madrigal-like  settings  of  texts  from 
James  Joyce's  Chamber  Music,  five  of  which  are  heard  this  evening.  The  title  of  these 
pieces  reflects  the  composer's  love  of  Monteverdi's  Altri  Canti  d'Amor  and  though 
there  is  no  stylistic  allusion  or  parody,  an  affinity  of  spirit  is  intended.  The  poems  are 
themselves  "words  for  music,  perhaps"  as  Yeats  put  it.  It  seems  that  Joyce,  himself  a 
singer,  intended  that  these  texts  could  be  sung — a  fact  that  has  prompted  the  creative 
response  of  many  composers.  The  verses  are  musical  (suggesting  the  airs  of  Dowland) 
and  intensely  lyrical  (invoking  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  lyricists) .  They  employ 
language  and  imagery  directed  at  the  ear — open  vowels,  alliterations,  repetitions, 
onomatopoeia,  and  assonance.  The  music  was  commissioned  by  Musica  Sacra,  The 
Dale  Warland  Singers,  and  Chanticleer,  and  was  funded  by  the  Readers  Digest  consor- 
tium commissioning  project  under  the  auspices  of  Meet  the  Composer,  New  York. 
Musica  Sacra,  The  Dale  Warland  Singers,  and  Chanticleer  have  premiered  the  works 
in  their  respective  cities  of  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco.  Bernard  Rands 
writes  that  "these  love  madrigals  are  dedicated  to  my  friend  Augusta  Read  Thomas." 

AUGUSTA  READ  THOMAS  found  the  anonymous  text  for  The  Rub  of  Love  in  a 
collection  entitled  Sappho  and  the  Ancient  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  The  lively,  fun-spirited  work 
brings  to  mind  more  than  one  possible  interpretation  of  the  poem.  This  work  was 
commissioned  by  Chanticleer,  and  Ms.  Thomas  dedicates  it  to  Chanticleer,  "with  ad- 
miration and  gratitude." 


VIII.  CHEN  YI  (b.1953),  a  native  of  Guangzhou,  China,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conservatory  of  Beijing,  received  her  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  degree  in  May  1993 
from  Columbia  University.  Her  music  has  been  performed  by  orchestras  and  chamber 
music  groups  throughout  Asia  and  the  United  States,  and  she  has  been  the  recipient 
of  numerous  grants  and  awards  for  her  compositions.  Dr.  Chen  is  in  her  third  and 
final  year  as  composer-in-residence  for  Chanticleer,  The  Women's  Philharmonic,  and 
Aptos  Middle  School  (San  Francisco,  CA)  as  part  of  New  Residencies,  a  national  pro- 
gram of  Meet  The  Composer,  supported  by  major  grants  from  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation, 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Chen's  composition  Tang  Poems  was  commissioned  by  Chanticleer  in  1995  as  part  of 
this  program.  Her  works  are  published  by  Theodore  Presser  Company. 
About  Tang  Poems,  Chen  writes: 

In  the  first  song,  Riding  on  My  Skiff,  the  melody  of  the  tenor  solo  is  written  in  a 
dramatic  Chinese  Opera  singing  style,  accompanied  by  the  lingering  background 
of  the  choir.  The  music  supports  the  poem  in  expressing  the  poet's  forthright  and 
optimistic  spirit,  overlooking  all  mountains  thoroughly  from  a  boat  speeding 
through  the  Yangtzee  River. 


Beginning  in  soft  unison  with  alto  and  tenor,  the  pan-tonal  melody  of  Written 
on  a  Rainy  Night  takes  its  folk-song  elements  from  southwestern  China.  When  the 
theme  moves  to  the  soprano  voice,  the  continuing  motive  in  the  dense  bass  part 
frames  the  entire  piece,  bringing  it  into  an  endless  mood  of  nostalgia. 

Wild  Grass  features  a  constant  motif  formed  by  two  parts  with  irregular  down- 
beats and  vivid  padding  syllables.  It  suggests  the  poet's  sorrow  at  being  apart  from 
a  friend,  likening  it  to  the  grass  growing  and  extending.  The  melodic  material  is 
mixed  from  the  folk  story-telling  song  styles  in  southeastern  China.  There  is  a  con- 
trast between  reciting-like  tunes  and  smooth  melodic  lines,  which  make  up  the  text 
singing  part. 

In  Monologue,  the  music  expresses  the  tragic,  heroic,  and  sentimental  emotions 
of  the  poet  by  using  a  reciting  monologue  (for  example,  when  the  poet  looks  up 
at  the  sky  and  sighs  deeply),  and  disjointed  melodic  lines  combined  with  the  un- 
pitched  chanting  of  the  chorus  in  the  background. 

IX.  The  process  whereby  ideas  in  one  work  of  art  are  distilled  from  another  work  of 
art — in  another  art  form — is  not  new.  Numerous  examples  exist  of  this,  one  being 
Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition.  Far  less  common  is  the  distillation  of  the  distilla- 
tion, and  that  is  precisely  what  CARY  JOHN  FRANKLIN  (b.1954)  offers  in  With  a 
Poet's  Eye,  each  movement  of  which  uses  poems  inspired  by  works  of  art  in  London's 
Tate  Gallery.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Plymouth  Music  Series  of  Minne- 
apolis, Chanticleer,  The  Gregg  Smith  Singers,  and  Oratorio  Society  of  Washington, 
with  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Franklin's  work  is  a  testament  to  the  restlessness  of  creativity.  It  throws  open  more 
windows  on  the  concepts  of  abstract  art  consumption  and  additive  interpretation.  We 
can  only  wonder  with  fascination  how  a  poem  based  on  this  music  would  differ  from 
the  original  poem  that  set  the  entire  process  in  motion.  Born  in  1954,  Franklin  is 
Assistant  Conductor  and  Chorus  Master  for  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis  as  well  as 
music  producer  for  Minnesota  Public  Radio's  "St.  Paul  Sunday."  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Minnesota  Composers  Forum  and  of  ASCAP. 

X.  Born  in  London  in  1944,  JOHN  TAVENER  showed  his  musical  talents  at  an  early 
age,  becoming  a  remarkably  proficient  organist  and  pianist  by  the  time  he  entered 
Highgate  School.  During  his  studies  there,  he  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
to  composition;  he  proceeded  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  won  many 
major  prizes  and  awards.  In  1965,  Tavener's  dramatic  cantata  The  Whale  took  the 
London  audience  by  storm  at  its  premiere,  given  at  the  debut  concert  of  the  London 
Sinfonietta.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  commissioned  by  most  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions in  England  and,  more  recently,  the  United  States.  Choral  music  makes  up  the 
largest  part  of  Tavener's  collected  works,  ranging  from  simple  carols  to  large-scale 
works  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Tavener  joined  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  1977,  and  Orthodox  spirituality, 
liturgy,  and  music  have  had  an  impact  on  many  of  his  compositions.  Tavener  notes, 
"Village  Wedding  is  a  series  of  musical  and  verbal  images,  describing  a  village  wedding 
in  Greece.  My  insertion  of  Isaiah's  Dance  (the  moment  in  the  Orthodox  Marriage 
Ceremony  when  the  couple  is  three  times  led  solemnly  around  the  Holy  Table  by  the 
Celebrant) ,  and  the  whole  tone  of  Sikelianos'  poetry,  however,  show  that  everything 
in  the  natural  and  visible  world,  when  rightly  perceived,  is  an  expression  of  a  super- 
natural and  invisible  order  of  reality.  The  somewhat  sober  character  of  the  music  also 
hints  at  the  late  poems  of  Sikelianos,  where  myth  becomes  the  agency  for  uniting  his 
subjective  and  narrative  voices  into  a  sublime  tragic  vision."  Village  Wedding  was  writ- 
ten in  1992  for  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  Festival,  where  it  received  its  world  premiere 
by  the  Hilliard  Ensemble.  Chanticleer  is  now  presenting  the  United  States  premiere 
with  its  present  series  of  concerts. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  12,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

WILLIAM  R.  HUDGINS,  clarinet 
JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
NORMAN  FISCHER,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G    L    E    W    0 


BOLCOM 


Suite  for  Solo  Cello 
(first  performance) 

Prelude:  Alia  Marcia 

Arioso  I 

Badinerie 

Arioso  II 

Alia  Sarabande 


IVES 
COPLAND 


Largo  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Andante  semplice 
Lento 
Allegretto  giusto 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


William  Bolcom's  suite  for  unaccompanied  cello  was  created  out  of  music  written 
as  incidental  music  to  a  play,  Arthur  Miller's  Broken  Glass,  which  was  premiered  at 
the  Long  Wharf  Theater  in  New  Haven  and  then  moved  to  the  Booth  Theater  in 
New  York  City  at  the  beginning  of  1995.  Miller's  script  for  the  play,  which  depicts  an 
American  Jewish  couple  (the  wife  was  played  by  Amy  Irving)  responding  to  news  of 
the  events  of  the  notorious  1938  Kristallnacht — the  "night  of  broken  glass,"  November 
9-10,  1938 — when  organized  fascist  thugs  attacked  Jewish  businesses  all  over  Germany, 
shattering  the  plate  glass  windows  of  store  after  store  in  an  attempt  to  humiliate  and 
frighten  the  owners.  (The  nickname  given  to  that  sordid  event  came  from  the  specta- 
cle of  broken  glass  everywhere.) 

The  principal  character  of  the  play  is  an  American  Jewish  woman  who  reacts  to  the 
news  from  Germany  by  undergoing  a  kind  of  hysterical  paralysis  in  response  to  pho- 
tographs in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  variety  of  humiliations,  including  that  of  Hassidim 
forced  to  clean  the  street  with  their  own  toothbrushes.  The  drama  develops  between 
the  woman's  husband,  from  whom  she  becomes  increasingly  estranged,  just  as  his 
business  suffers  a  major  reversal  and  he,  the  only  Jewish  member  of  the  firm,  is  made 
the  scapegoat  for  it;  and  the  woman's  doctor,  a  gregarious  man  who  has  studied  in 
Heidelberg  and  who,  while  admitting  the  horror  of  what  had  happened  in  Germany, 
insists  that  the  incident  was  entirely  atypical  of  the  German  people. 
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It  was  part  of  Miller's  conception  that  a  lone  cellist  be  seated  on  the  stage  through- 
out the  play,  not  taking  part  except  through  the  performance  of  the  musical  score  as 
a  prelude  and  between  scenes.  The  cellist  was  to  be  seated  in  a  kind  of  box  made  of 
shattered  glass  which,  depending  on  the  lighting,  would  reveal  the  player  more  clear- 
ly or  make  him  almost  invisible  behind  the  crystalline  shards. 

In  the  end  the  producers  decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a  live  cellist 
appearing  every  night,  so  the  musical  score  for  the  production  was  taped  in  advance. 
Norman  Fischer,  an  old  friend  of  the  composer's,  was  drawn  into  the  production 
when  Arthur  Miller  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  music  that  Bolcom  had  sketched. 
Of  course,  music  for  unaccompanied  cello  suggests  to  any  music  lover  the  work  of 
J.S.  Bach,  whose  six  suites  are  the  core  of  the  repertory  for  that  instrument,  and  Miller 
wanted  something  like  that  effect.  But  after  listening  to  some  of  the  first  material,  he 
felt  that  it  sounded  too  much  like  Bach;  he  wanted  the  spirit  without  the  letter.  So 
Bolcom  reworked  the  score  to  the  form  that  the  playwright  required,  and  the  produc- 
tion ran  in  Long  Wharf  and  New  York  with  Norman  Fischer's  tape  of  the  music,  with 
no  live  cellist  on  stage. 

After  the  production  was  finished,  Fischer  asked  the  composer  to  turn  the  music 
into  a  concert  piece.  So  now  this  music  which  captures  the  poignancy  of  a  dramatical- 
ly intense  play  has  become  an  abstract  composition,  quite  dark  in  character,  as  befits 
the  choice  of  instrument  and  the  impetus  for  the  original  musical  ideas.  The  first 
movement,  a  kind  of  stentorian  march  with  a  strong  beat  and  hints  of  goose-stepping 
figures,  was  the  prelude  to  Act  I.  The  next  three  movements  are  derived  from  music 
heard  during  the  course  of  the  play,  here  reshaped  for  concert  purposes.  The  final 
movement  is  created  from  the  music  Miller  had  rejected  as  being  too  much  like  Bach; 
Bolcom  has  made  it  into  a  kind  of  sarabande  with  variations. 

Though  Norman  Fischer  played  a  few  movements  of  the  suite  at  the  opening  of 
the  Houston  Holocaust  Museum  soon  after  Broken  Glass  was  produced  in  that  city,  the 
present  performance  is  the  world  premiere  of  the  complete  concert  work. 


Sometime  during  his  college  years  at  Yale  (1894-98)  Charles  Ives  began  the  composi- 
tion of  a  violin  sonata  which  he  finished  in  New  York  in  1901.  Years  later  he  wrote  in 
his  autobiographical  "Memos":  "The  second  movement  I  have  kept. . .  .The  others  I 
didn't  think  were  much  good  and  didn't  keep  them."  (After  throwing  out  the  bulk  of 
this  first  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  he  composed  several  other  works  for  the  same 
medium;  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  this  early  work,  later  rejected,  is  now  known  as 
the  "Pre-First  Sonata.")  Actually  he  didn't  "keep"  the  second  movement  so  much  as 
use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  piece  for  three  instruments,  piano,  violin,  and  clarinet. 
The  resulting  work,  despite  its  title  of  Largo,  actually  moves  through  several  tempos 
and  combines  different  musics,  in  Ives's  typical  fashion,  though  generally  retaining  a 
songlike  quality  throughout.  At  first  the  piano  presents  an  "oom-pah"  kind  of  accom- 
paniment (with  occasional  irregularities)  under  a  lyric  violin  line.  When  the  clarinet 
enters,  the  violin  drops  out,  and  the  tempo  picks  up  to  Andante,  as  the  character 
becomes  more  assertive.  All  three  instruments  take  part  in  the  faster  part  of  the 
movement,  Quasi  Allegretto.  Then  the  process  reverses,  and  the  piece  ends  as  it  had 
begun. 


Aaron  Copland's  work  went  through  several  stages — early  flirtations  with  jazz,  hard- 
edged  dissonant  modernism,  accessible  folksiness,  and  twelve-tone  rigor.  Yet  each  of 
these  clearly  progressed  from  the  same  musical  mind,  works  of  each  period  and  style 
demonstrating  the  same  attention  to  craft,  the  same  concern  for  direct  expression  of 
the  composer's  ideas,  however  simple  or  complex  they  might  become.  It  was  during 
the  late  1930s  and  early  '40s  that  Copland  turned  out  a  growing  string  of  works  in  a 
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consciously  simple  style,  often  based  on  folk  tunes,  with  few  harmonic  or  rhythmic 
complexities  of  the  kind  that  had  befuddled  critics  and  some  conductors  in  his  works 
of  the  1920s  and  early  '30s.  Some  of  this  was  music  written  for  the  films — a  version  of 
Thornton  Wilder 's  Our  Town,  for  example,  where  folksiness  exactly  suited  the  New 
England  small  town  setting;  and  sometimes  it  was  intended  to  address  a  mass  audi- 
ence with  a  patriotic  message,  whether  in  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  or  the  Lincoln 
Portrait. 

In  his  autobiography,  written  with  Vivian  Perlis,  Copland  commented  that  he  was 
in  no  mood  in  1943  to  compose  "a  dissonant  or  virtuosic  work"  and  did  not  want  to 
use  folk  materials  either.  But  he  had  become  aware  that  "certain  qualities  of  the 
American  tune"  had  become  a  part  of  his  language  over  the  preceding  five  years  or 
so,  and  that  this  is  echoed  throughout  the  sonata,  despite  the  fact  that  the  musical 
material  is  all  original.  The  composer's  own  description  is  usefully  compact  and 
direct: 

It  is  composed  in  the  usual  three  movements,  with  the  last  two  to  be  played  with- 
out pause.  The  first  movement,  based  on  an  eight-note  phrase  with  the  interval 
of  a  fourth  prominent,  alternates  in  mood  between  a  tender  lyricism  and  a  more 
rapidly  paced  section.  Changes  in  timing  occur  throughout;  in  fact,  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  contrasting  moods  in  the  composition  is  achieved  mainly  through  rhythmic 
changes.  The  second  movement,  in  a  simple  ABA  form  with  two-part  counterpoint 
between  the  instruments,  is  calm  and  bare  in  outline.  The  scherzo-like  third  move- 
ment is  characterized  by  irregular  rhythms  and  a  strong  penetrating  melody.  The 
Sonata  ends  with  a  short  coda  that  refers  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening  move- 
ment. 

Copland  dedicated  the  work  to  a  friend  who  had  just  died  while  on  duty  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  played  through  it  with  David  Diamond  in  a  private  performance  for 
friends  at  his  New  York  loft,  and  also  took  part  as  the  pianist  in  the  first  public  per- 
formance, at  Town  Hall  on  January  17,  1944.  The  violinist  was  Ruth  Posselt,  the  wife 
of  then  BSO  concertmaster  Richard  Burgin.  Olin  Downes,  in  the  Times,  found  it  "poor 
and  characterless,"  but  Virgil  Thomson,  in  the  Herald,  declared,  "It  has  a  quality  at 
once  of  calm  elevation  and  of  buoyancy  that  is  characteristic  of  Copland  and  irresist- 
ibly touching. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 

ARTISTS 

William  R.  Hudgins  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1992  as  second  clar- 
inet, was  acting  assistant  principal  for  the  1993-94  season,  and  was  appointed  principal  clar- 
inet in  the  summer  of  1994.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  he  was  principal  clarinet 
of  the  Charleston  (SC)  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1984  to  1992,  and  assistant  principal  and 
then  principal  clarinet  of  the  Sinfonica  Municipal  de  Caracas  in  Venezuela.  The  winner  of 
a  C.D.Jackson  Master  Musician  Award  in  1979  while  a  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellow, 
Mr.  Hudgins  was  a  member  for  six  seasons  of  both  the  Spoleto  Festival  Orchestra  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  the  Festival  dei  Due  Mondi  in  Spoleto,  Italy.  Mr.  Hudgins  received 
his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts,  studying  mainly 
with  the  BSO's  late  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright,  as  well  as  with  former  BSO  clarinetist 
Pasquale  Cardillo.  His  teachers  also  included  members  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
symphony  orchestras  and  Jules  Serpentini,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  As  princi- 
pal clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 

Born  into  a  musical  family  in  New  York,  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  entered  the  School  of  Musical 
Education  at  seven  and  by  fourteen  had  already  played  all  eighty  of  Haydn's  string  quartets. 
At  sixteen  he  coached  with  the  Budapest  Quartet.  Mr.  Smirnoff  studied  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  then  performed  and  recorded  with  Ralph  Shapey's  Contemporary  Cham- 
ber Players.  After  study  with  Dorothy  DeLay  and  coaching  with  the  Juilliard  Quartet  at  the 
Juilliard  School  he  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Chicago 
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Ensemble.  In  1980  Mr.  Smirnoff  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  while  in  Boston  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage.  He  won  second  prize  in 
the  International  Music  Competition  at  Carnegie  Hall,  co-sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, in  1983  and  was  subsequently  presented  in  his  New  York  recital  debut  by  Carnegie  Hall 
on  its  1985  "Emerging  Artists"  series.  Mr.  Smirnoff  left  the  Boston  Symphony  to  become  sec- 
ond violinist  of  the  Juilliard  Quartet  in  1986;  he  serves  on  both  the  violin  and  chamber  music 
faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School.   He  also  teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  has 
been  a  featured  soloist  at  Tanglewood  on  several  occasions.  In  addition  to  his  recordings  with 
the  Juilliard  Quartet,  Mr.  Smirnoff  may  be  heard  on  the  CRI,  New  World,  Northeastern,  and 
GM  labels.  His  world-premiere  recordings  include  music  of  Joan  Tower,  Louis  Gruenberg, 
Percy  Grainger,  and  Roger  Sessions,  among  others.  Also  a  jazz  musician,  Mr.  Smirnoff  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Jeff  Carp  Blues  Band,  Counterparts,  and  the  Really  Esoteric  String 
Quartet. 

After  completing  his  studies  with  former  Boston  Symphony  cellist  Richard  Kapuscinski, 
Norman  Fischer  helped  found  the  much-honored  Concord  String  Quartet,  with  which  he 
concertized  and  recorded  extensively  throughout  its  sixteen-year  history.  For  his  New  York 
solo  debut,  Mr.  Fischer  played  Bach's  six  cello  suites  in  one  evening.  Since  1971  he  has  col- 
laborated with  pianist  Jeanne  Kierman  as  the  Fischer  Duo,  making  a  specialty  of  program- 
ming standard  repertoire  along  with  newly  commissioned  works  and  unusual  scores  from  the 
past.  As  a  chamber  musician  Mr.  Fischer  has  appeared  with  the  Juilliard,  Cleveland,  Audobon, 
and  Chester  string  quartets,  the  American  Chamber  Players,  the  Da  Camera  Society  of  Hous- 
ton, and  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music  Festival.  Formerly  artist-in-residence  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  a  former  artist  faculty  member  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Fischer 
is  currently  professor  of  violoncello  at  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music  at  Rice  University  in 
Houston  and  has  been  a  member  since  1985  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty,  where 
he  has  been  named  to  the  Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair,  succeeding  the 
late  Louis  Krasner.  As  Artistic  Ambassadors  for  1996,  Norman  and  Jeanne  Fischer  will  tour 
South  America  in  September  and  October  for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  drawn  international  acclaim  for  his  presentation  of  piano  literature 
spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
music  of  his  countrymen;  his  concert  appearances  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States  have  been  influential  in  presenting  the  emerging  American  tradition. 
Through  his  work  as  soloist,  chamber  player,  teacher,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  dedi- 
cated proponent  of  twentieth-century  music,  his  performances  and  recordings  have  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  the  younger  generation  of  musicians.  In  April  1995  he  was  chosen 
as  recipient  of  the  Paul  Fromm  Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  music  of  our 
time.  Born  in  New  York  in  1935,  Mr.  Kalish  graduated  from  Columbia  University  and  pur- 
sued piano  studies  with  Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova,  and  Julius  Hereford.  His  most 
active  collaborations  have  been  as  a  member  of  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  as 
duo-performer  with  cellist  Joel  Krosnick,  as  the  lifelong  duo-partner  of  the  late  mezzo-sopra- 
no Jan  DeGaetani,  and,  since  1970,  as  pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  His 
impressive  discography  of  some  eighty  recordings  documents  all  of  these  associations,  as  well 
as  solo  performances.  Notable  discs  include  his  five-volume  traversal  of  Haydn  sonatas  for 
Nonesuch,  Ives's  Concord  Sonata  also  for  Nonesuch,  and  his  many  award-winning  recordings 
with  Jan  DeGaetani  on  Nonesuch,  Arabesque,  and  Bridge.  Mr.  Kalish's  close  association  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  includes  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  as  well  as 
director  of  chamber  music  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  concertos  by  Berio,  Carter,  Bach,  and  Mozart.  Mr.  Kalish 
is  also  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  where  he  also 
heads  the  performance  faculty. 


Design  Team  for  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architect 

Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates,  Acousticians 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc.,  Theatrical  Consultant 
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BBC  Music  Magazine 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 
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'Labeques... 
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All  the 

convenience 

of  Monthly 

Home  Delivery 

lus  30%  OFF 

the  regular 

price 
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imagine...  the  world's  greatest  music  delivered  to  your  door  on  CD  or  cassette 
and  in  the  full-colour  pages  of  the  BBC  Music  Magazine*.  Just  look  at  all  you'll  get: 

/.  The  CD  or  cassette.  Not  just  selected  passages,  but  complete  works,  performed  by 
the  world's  leading  orchestras,  soloists,  concert  artists  and  choral  groups.  Each 
recorded  to  the  highest  available  standards  and  packaged  in  a  CD  box  with  colour 
commentary  (certainly  not  a  "sampler"  such  as  some  publications  offer).  In  recent 
months  our  readers  have  enjoyed  exclusive  recording  of  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
Stravinsky,  Debussy,  Delius  and  Elgar  (a  World  Premier). 

2.  The  Magazine.  It's  livey,  it's  provocative,  it's  entertaining!  Every  issue  takes  you 
behind  the  scenes  with  in-depth  profiles  and  rare  interviews  of  world-famous  stars 
like  the  incomparable  Luciano  Pavarotti,  the  dazzling  Anne  Sophie  Mutter,  the 
beguiling  Cecelia  Bartoli.  In  every  issue,  too,  our  expert  editors  and  contributors 
open  up  the  world  of  great  music  to  you.  They  demystify,  explain  and  encourage 
your  interest  -  at  whatever  level  with  -  regular  features  such  as  "building  a  Library" 
and  "Brian  Kay's  Starter  Collection".  All  this,  plus  pages  of  Reviews  and  a 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Please  note  that  Leon  Fleisher  is  recovering  from  a  minor  shoulder  injury,  neces- 
sitating the  omission  of  William  Bolcom's  two-piano  concerto  Gam  from  tonight's 
program.  We  are  fortunate  that  John  Browning  is  available  to  perform  Samuel 
Barber's  Piano  Concerto  at  short  notice. 


BOLCOM 
BARBER 


MCMXC  Tanglewood 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Opus  39 

Allegro  appassionato 

Canzone 

Allegro  molto 

JOHN  BROWNING 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 

Night — Sunrise — The  Ascent — Entry  into  the 
Wood — Wandering  by  the  Brook — At  the  Waterfall — 
Apparition — On  Flowery  Meadows — On  the  Aim — 
Through  Thicket  and  Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong 
Path — On  the  Glacier — Dangerous  Moments — On  the 
Summit — Vision — The  Fog  Rises — The  Sun  Gradually 
Becomes  Obscured — Elegy — Calm  Before  the  Storm — 
Thunderstorm,  Descent — Sunset — Dying  Away  of 
Sound — Night 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
John  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

William  Bolcom 

MCMXC  Tanglewood 

William  Bolcom  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  on  May  26,  1938,  and  lives  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  An  alumnus  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  he  is  composer-in-residence  here  this 
month.  He  composed  MCMXC  Tanglewood  in  the  spring  of  1 990  on  a  commission  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  AT&T  Foundation,  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  completing  the  piece  over  Memorial  Day 
weekend  that  year,  and  the  final  revisions  that  June  11.  The  manuscript  bears  a  double  dedica- 
tion: "For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  &f  William  Schuman  (Happy  80th!).  "Dennis  Russell 
Davies  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance,  on  August  4,  1990,  at 
Tanglewood — the  BSO's  only  previous  performance  of  the  work  until  now.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  three  percus- 
sionists (playing  small  sizzle  and  medium  cymbals,  tam-tam,  crotales,  glockenspiel,  chimes,  trian- 
gle, four  tom-toms,  snare  drums,  and  medium  bass  drum),  piano /celesta,  and  strings. 

Though  he  won  the  1988  Pulitzer  Prize  in  composition  for  his  Twelve  New  Etudes 
for  piano,  William  Bolcom  has  until  recently  been  best-known  to  the  general  public 
as  a  performer.  He  played  a  major  role  in  the  rediscovery  of  ragtime  a  decade  or  so 
ago,  and  made  some  of  the  finest  recordings  of  classic  piano  rags.  He  has  also  com- 
posed a  splendid  body  of  piano  rags  himself.  He  tours  regularly  as  the  accompanist  to 
his  wife,  mezzo-soprano  Joan  Morris,  giving  lively  performances  of  the  great  songs  of 
the  American  musical  theater  from  the  height  of  vaudeville  in  the  "Gay  Nineties" 
through  World  War  II,  and  recendy  they  have  included  more  contemporary  cabaret 
songs  in  their  repertory  as  well.  With  co-author  Robert  Kimball,  Bolcom  produced  a 
valuable  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  talented  composer-lyricist  teams  of  musical  the- 
ater, Eubie  Blake  and  Noble  Sissle,  important  figures  in  the  short-lived  efflorescence 
of  black  musical  theater  on  Broadway  in  the  '20s,  Reminiscing  with  Sissle  and  Blake. 

Bolcom  entered  the  University  of  Washington  in  his  native  Seattle  at  the  age  of 
eleven  to  study  composition  with  John  Verrall  and  George  McKay.  Later  he  studied 
extensively  with  Darius  Milhaud,  both  in  California  and  in  Paris.  In  1964  he  received 
the  first  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  degree  to  be  granted  by  Stanford  University.  In  1966 
he  was  a  Composition  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Among  other  honors, 
Bolcom  has  received  two  Guggenheim  fellowships,  a  Koussevitzky  Foundation  grant, 
and  an  award  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Such  a  recital  of  acad- 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall... 

Evening  at  Pops,  Mondays  at  8pm 

Music  of  Bernstein,  Barber  &  Beethoven,  July  3,  9pm 

Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Opening,  July  10,  8pm 

Lincoln  Center  Festival  '96:  Beethoven's  9th,  July  27,  8pm 
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emic  and  professional  accomplishments  would  seem  to  fit  a  composer  destined  to  take 
his  place  in  the  groves  of  academe,  turning  out  ivory  tower  works  at  a  genteel  pace.  He 
has,  to  be  sure,  found  academic  positions  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Queens  and 
Brooklyn  Colleges  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  the  Yale  Drama  School  (where 
he  was  composer-in-residence),  and  the  NYU  School  of  the  Arts.  Since  1973  he  has 
been  on  the  composition  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  marked  increase  in  performances  of  his  music,  in 
new  commissions  and  premieres;  these  have  included,  among  other  things,  a  violin 
concerto,  a  cello-and-piano  sonata  for  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax  (which  they  have 
performed  at  Tanglewood) ,  the  musical  theater  work  Casino  Paradise,  which  opened 
the  1990  American  Music  Theatre  Festival  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  opera  McTeague, 
commissioned  by  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  and  premiered  in  1992.  These  only  hint  at 
the  wide  range  of  works  he  has  composed,  from  cabaret  songs  and  exquisite  piano 
rags  in  the  modern  vein  to  symphonic  works.  Yet  even  this  summary  does  not  ade- 
quately describe  the  breadth  of  his  style,  since  within  the  bounds  of,  say,  the  Eighth 
String  Quartet,  the  musical  language  may  range  from  atonal  expressionism  to  the  syn- 
copation of  a  ragtime  piece.  Ragomania,  an  orchestral  work  commissioned  by  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  and  first  performed  in  1982,  has  all  the  energy  and  flair  of  a  festive  classic 
rag  yet  also  evokes,  at  times,  the  melting  warmth  of  a  romantic  score  like  Strauss's  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  Bolcom  insists  that  laughter  is  as  much  a  part  of  life  as  anguish,  and  it 
must  therefore  find  a  place  in  his  art.  He  cannot,  he  has  said,  scowl  and  complain  all 
the  time;  he  wants  to  chuckle  too,  or  raise  a  wry  eyebrow,  or  laugh  out  loud.  His  largest 
work,  an  evening-length  setting  of  William  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience, 
composed  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  covers  a  broader  gamut  of  styles  than 
anything  else  he  has  done,  comprehending  within  itself  folksong-like  simplicity,  rock 
music,  ragtime,  jazz,  and  the  most  complicated  polyphonic  and  orchestral  techniques. 

MCMXC  Tanglewood  represents  one  of  five  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  commis- 
sions of  a  short  orchestral  work — each  roughly  five  minutes  in  duration — to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  performed  orig- 
inally by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1990  and  1991.  Each  of 
the  commissioned  composers  represents  a  different  decade  of  the  TMC's  first  fifty 
years,  the  other  four  being  the  late  Jacob  Druckman  (whose  BSO/TMC  commission, 
Summer  Lightning,  was  included  in  the  opening  TMC  Orchestra  concert  of  this  sum- 
mer), Lukas  Foss,  David  Lang,  and  Judith  Weir. 

Bolcom's  piece  opens  with  a  bright  motto  figure  of  eight  chords  featuring  the 
brass  and  woodwinds.  Over  these  chords  he  has  written  the  title  of  his  piece,  which 
consists  of  five  letters  representing  the  year  1990  in  Roman  numerals  followed  by  the 
three  syllables  of  the  word  "Tanglewood."  Actually,  the  original  title  was  supposed  to 
be  Tanglewood  MCMXC,  but  after  finishing  the  score,  the  composer  realized  that  the 
opening  trumpet  figure  offered  a  perfect  musical  setting  of  those  words  in  reverse 
order  (and  assuming  that  the  Roman  numeral  is  spelled  out): 


Tan-    gle-  wood 


yyyyfliY  [MEf  1  'f'  1^^ 


& 


ffr 


so  he  changed  the  tide  to  its  present  form. 

That  was  not  the  only  element  of  the  piece  that  surprised  Bolcom  as  he  progressed. 
Though  the  opening  trumpet  outlines  most  of  the  C  major  scale  (in  the  first  phrase 
G-F-E-D-C;  in  the  second,  C-G-B),  it  is  harmonized  very  chromatically.  The  first  two 
chords  expose  eight  of  the  twelve  pitches  in  the  twelve-tone  set;  the  remaining  four 
pitches  appear  over  the  next  few  chords,  with  the  twelfth  arriving  only  on  the  final 
chord  of  the  figure.  "That  happened  without  being  willed,"  says  the  composer.  "Every 
piece  comes  differently  in  life,  and  in  this  case  a  certain  serial  rigor  appeared  without 
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my  inviting  it."  Once  he  became  aware  of  what  his  subconscious  invention  had  pro- 
duced, he  found  the  need  to  add  two  pages  at  the  end  of  the  nearly-completed  score 
to  carry  out  the  implications  of  the  opening. 

When  approached  to  write  a  piece  in  celebration  of  a  half-century  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  Bolcom  says,  he  was  asked  to  write  a  fanfare.  In  further  discus- 
sion, he  says,  the  idea  grew  of  making  the  work  more  of  an  overture,  but  with  fanfare 
elements;  hence  the  brilliant  trumpet  figure  that  opens  the  piece  and  functions  as  a 
motto.  There  follows  a  misterioso  section  for  busy,  whispering,  muted  strings,  against  a 
sinuous  line  in  the  oboes,  gradually  taken  over  by  the  other  woodwinds.  This  turns 
into  an  energetic  dance  in  3/4  time,  with  each  orchestral  family  taking  enthusiastic 
part.  Recollections  of  the  opening  motto  introduce  slower  material  with  sustained, 
complex  chords  in  the  muted  strings  providing  a  background  for  elegant  decorated 
lines  in  the  celesta,  flutes,  glockenspiel.  A  brief  but  vigorous  2/4  presto  brings  the 
fanfare-overture  to  a  close  with  another  tone-row  statement  for  the  full  orchestra, 
designed  to  hint  at  the  key  of  C.  The  last  ten  bars  consist  of  reiterations  of  the  note 
G;  in  the  context  this  has,  as  the  composer  notes,  something  of  an  incomplete  effect, 
a  dominant  left  unresolved.  Coming  at  the  end  of  an  overture-like  work,  it  thus  opens 
up  what  follows,  roughly  asserting  "On  with  the  show! " 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Samuel  Barber 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Opus  39 

Samuel  Osborne  Barber  II  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1910,  and 
died  in  New  York  City  on  January  23,  1981.  He  wrote  his  piano  concerto  on  a  commission  from 
his  publishers,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  in  celebration  of  Schirmer's  hundredth  anniversary,  for  per- 
formance during  the  inaugural  week  of  concerts  in  Philharmonic  Hall  at  New  York 's  Lincoln 
Center.  The  commission  came  to  Barber  in  1959.  The  second  movement  was  adapted  from  an 
Elegy  for  Flute  and  Piano  he  composed  that  year  for  Manfred  Ibel,  a  young  German  art  student 
and  amateur  flutist  to  whom  Barber  dedicated  the  Piano  Concerto  (and  who  later  earned  a 
degree  in  architecture  from  Yale  University).  Barber  completed  the  concerto  on  September  9,  1962. 
Just  two  weeks  later,  on  September  24,  pianist  John  Browning  gave  the  world  premiere  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  followed  by  subscription 
performances  in  Boston,  and  by  a  Tanglewood  performance  the  following  August.  The  BSO's 
only  performances  of  the  work  since  then  were  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  again  with  John  Browning  as 
soloist,  in  March  1994.  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  antique  cymbals, 
low  tom-tom,  tam-tam,  triangle,  xylophone,  whip,  harp,  and  strings. 

Samuel  Barber's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  was  his  third  "official" 
work  in  the  genre,  being  preceded  by  the  Violin  Concerto  of  1939-40  and  the  Cello 
Concerto  of  1945.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  premiere  in  September  1962 — as 
part  of  the  second  subscription  program  led  by  the  BSO's  then  new  music  director 
Erich  Leinsdorf — annotator  John  N.  Burk  observed  that  "A  piano  concerto  is  about 
the  only  musical  form  Samuel  Barber  has  not  undertaken  until  now."  In  fact,  Barber 
had  worked  on  a  piano  concerto — never  published  or  performed — while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  three  decades  earlier.* 

Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to  the  awareness  he  expressed  when  he 


*Prior  to  the  Piano  Concerto,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  given  the  world  premieres  of 
four  other  works  by  Barber:  the  Second  Symphony  and  Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915,  under 
Koussevitzky,  in  1944  and  1948,  respectively;  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard,  premiered  under  Charles 
Munch  in  1954;  and  Die  Natali  {Chorale  Preludes  for  Christmas),  commissioned  for  the  BSO's  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  and  also  premiered  under  Munch,  in  1960. 
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was  eight  or  nine,  in  a  hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else,"  which  reads  in  part: 
"To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic] .  I  was  meant  to  be  a  composer, 
and  will  be  I'm  sure. .  .Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and  go  play 
football. — Please — Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about  this  so  much  that  it  makes 
me  mad  (not  very)." 

Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was 
seven,  and  briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his 
maternal  aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class, 
studying  piano,  composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at 
Curtis,  where  he  later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several 
works  that  marked  him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach, 
a  setting  for  voice  and  string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself 
recorded  in  1935. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  pro- 
duced works  in  nearly  every  important  genre.  Anyone  coming  to  his  music  for  the 
first  time  will  want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville, 
Summer  of 1915,  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit 
Songs  and  Despite  and  Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata;  the  Piano 
Sonata  (called  by  Vladimir  Horowitz  "the  first  truly  great  native  work  in  the  form," 
and  championed  also  by  John  Browning,  among  other  pianists);  the  Adagio  for 
Strings  (originally  the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  and  premiered,  along 
with  the  composer's  First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  in  1938);  and  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  first  of  his  works  to 
be  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  August  1933).  In  addition,  there  are  two  important  operas:  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning Vanessa,  which  was  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1958  and  produced 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year;  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was  entirely 
overwhelmed  by  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  when  it  opened  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and  which,  in  its  revised  version 
of  1974  (premiered  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975),  is  still  being  reevaluat- 
ed. (A  currently  available  recording  was  drawn  from  performances  at  the  1983  Spo- 
leto  Festivals  in  Charleston  and  Italy;  more  recently,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  produced 
by  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  during  the  1991-92  season.) 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony,  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his 
affinity  for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed 
that,  when  writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  com- 
poser. . ."  His  work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  readily 
brings  the  listener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  specifically  for  John  Browning,  whose  playing  he 
came  to  admire  when  the  pianist  made  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  February 
1956  as  part  of  a  program  that  also  included  the  premiere  of  Barber's  Medea's  Medita- 
tion and  Dance  of  Vengeance.  For  purpose  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  Barber  invited  Brown- 
ing to  his  home  so  he  could  hear  the  pianist  play  through  much  of  his  repertoire, 
and  to  speak  with  Browning  about  the  pianist's  training  with  the  famed  piano  peda- 
gogue Rosina  Lhevinne — with  particular  reference  to  the  "Russian  style"  of  pianism 
that  Barber  specifically  admired,  and  to  certain  technical  effects  that  the  concerto 
would  ultimately  incorporate.  On  two  occasions  before  the  premiere,  Browning  played 
the  work  for  Barber  in  the  presence  of  Vladimir  Horowitz,  who  seconded  Browning's 
view  that  a  particularly  tricky  passage  in  the  third  movement  needed  simplifying  if  it 
was  to  be  played  at  a  proper  tempo.  Another  kind  of  change  was  made  in  1960  at 
Erich  Leinsdorf's  instigation,  after  the  first  two  movements  were  completed,  when 
Barber  replaced  the  original  pianissimo  ending  of  the  first  movement  with  a  fortissimo 
one,  to  provide  greater  contrast  with  the  start  of  the  second  movement. 

Two  factors  interrupted  work  on  the  concerto's  third  movement:  the  death  of 
Barber's  sister  in  July  1961,  which  plunged  him  into  a  depression,  and  a  trip  to  Russia, 
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in  March  1962,  as  the  first  American  composer  ever  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Soviet 
Composers,  where  he  learned  that  several  of  his  works — among  them  the  Adagio  for 
Strings,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the-Cello  Concerto,  the  Piano  Sonata,  and  his  collected 
songs — had  already  been  published  in  Russian  editions.  Given  the  overall  time  frame, 
and  limited  rehearsal  time — there  were  two  in  Boston  and  one  in  New  York — small 
changes  continued  to  be  made  as  late  as  the  final  rehearsal,  such  as  the  addition  of  a 
whip  to  the  percussion  required  in  the  last  movement.  (Material  summarized  in  this 
and  the  preceding  paragraph  is  drawn  from,  and  discussed  more  fully  in,  Barbara 
Heyman's  recent  biography  of  the  composer,  Samuel  Barber:  The  Composer  and  his 
Music,  published  by  Oxford  University  Press.) 

The  composer  provided  the  following  description  of  the  music  for  the  premiere: 

The  Concerto  begins  with  a  solo  for  piano  in  recitative  style  in  which  three  themes 
or  figures  are  announced,  the  first  declamatory,  the  second  and  third  rhythmic. 
The  orchestra  interrupts,  piii  mosso,  to  sing  the  impassioned  main  theme,  not 
before  stated.  All  this  material  is  now  embroidered  more  quietly  and  occasionally 
whimsically  by  piano  and  orchestra  until  the  tempo  slackens  (doppio  meno  mosso) 
and  the  oboe  introduces  a  second  lyric  section.  A  development  along  symphonic 
lines  leads  to  a  cadenza  for  soloist,  and  a  recapitulation  with  fortissimo  ending. 

The  second  movement  ("Canzona")  is  song-like  in  character,  the  flute  being 
principal  soloist.  The  piano  enters  with  the  same  material  which  is  subsequently 
sung  by  muted  strings,  to  the  accompaniment  of  piano  figurations. 

The  last  movement  (allegro  molto  in  5/8)  after  several  fortissimo  repeated 
chords  by  the  orchestra,  plunges  headlong  into  an  ostinato  bass  figure  for  piano, 
over  which  several  themes  are  tossed.  There  are  two  contrasting  sections  (one  "un 
pochettino  meno"  for  clarinet  solo,  and  one  for  three  flutes,  muted  trombones  and 
harp,  "con  grazia")  where  the  fast  tempo  relents:  but  the  ostinato  figure  keeps  insis- 
tently reappearing,  mostly  by  the  piano  protagonist,  and  the  5/8  meter  is  never 
changed. 

The  new  work  was  instantly  acclaimed,  and  was  performed  repeatedly  by  John 
Browning,  who  by  1969  had  played  it  nearly  150  times.  In  January  1964  it  was  record- 
ed by  Browning  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  who  performed  it 
not  just  in  their  home  city,  but  also  on  tour  in  Sweden,  Poland,  France,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Germany,  England,  and  Russia,  where,  according  to  Browning,  it  was  found  to  be 
"very  Russian  in  flavor. .  .written  in  the  grand  bravura  style."  The  concerto  won  Barber 
his  second  Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  spring  of  1963  (the  first  was  for  Vanessa)  and  a  Music 
Critics'  Circle  Award  the  following  year. 
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In  an  interview  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  program  book  (as  quoted  by  Heyman), 
Barber  later  noted  of  Browning  that  "to  have  anybody  who  is  such  a  musician. .  .who  is 
so  plastic  in  his  approach  for  new  work,  who  is  able  to  change  interpretations  when 
we  find  out  something  is  wrong,  when  something  doesn't  go,  when  something  can  be 
improved — to  have  an  artist  who  can  change  the  way  Browning  can  with  his  musician- 
ship and  with  his  technical  equipment  is  just  wonderful."  As  for  the  composer  him- 
self— when  asked  in  November  1985  by  Barbara  Heyman  why  Barber  had  been  cho- 
sen for  the  Schirmer  commission,  retired  Schirmer  executive  Hans  Heinsheimer 
responded:  "There  was  no  one  else,  he  was  our  most  popular  composer — our  best." 
Clearly  composer  and  pianist  made  for  a  winning  combination.  In  contrast  to  the 
debacle,  not  long  after,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  new  Met,  the  Piano  Concerto 
brought  Barber,  then  at  the  high  point  of  his  career,  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Richard  Strauss 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11,  1864,  and  died  in  Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen,  Bavaria,  on  September  8,  1949.  The  composer's  earliest  sketches  for  An  Alpine  Sym- 
hony  (Eine  Alpensinfonie)  date  from  1911.  He  began  the  orchestration  on  November  1,1914, 
and  completed  the  score  on  February  8,  1915,  himself  leading  the  first  performance  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Dresden  Hofkapelle  on  October  28,  1915,  at  the  Philharmonie  in  Berlin.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Count  Nicolaus  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden.  The  first 
performance  of  An  Alpine  Symphony  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra under  Leopold  Stokowski  on  April  28,  1916.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  of  An  Alpine  symphony  in  December  1925.  Edo  de  Waart  led  the  only 
previous  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  10,  1987.  The  score  of  An  Alpine  Symphony  calls 
for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos  (doubling  third  and  fourth  flute) ,  two  oboes,  English  horn  (doubling 
third  oboe),  and  heckelphone  (bass  oboe  at  these  performances),  E-flat  clarinet,  two  clarinets  in 
B,  one  in  C,  and  bass  clarinet  in  B,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  fourth  bas- 
soon), four  horns,  four  tenor  tubas  (doubling  fifth  through  eighth  horns),  four  trumpets,  four 
trombones,  two  basslubas,  two  harps  ("doubled  if  possible") ,  organ,  wind  machine,  thunder 
machine,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle,  cowbells,  tam-tam  (three  play- 
ers), celesta,  timpani  (two  players) ,  and  strings.  Strauss  asks  for  at  least  twelve  first  and  sixteen 
second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  cellos,  and  eight  double  basses.  Also  required,  offstage,  are 
twelve  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones  which,  "if  necessary,  "  may  be  taken  from  the 
main  orchestra.  Strauss  asks  that  the  flute,  oboe,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  C  clarinet  parts  be  doubled 
from  rehearsal  number  94  (just  before  "The  Fog  Rises")  to  the  end  of  the  score.  He  also  recom- 
mends use  of  "Samuel's  Aerophon  "  to  assist  the  wind  players  with  their  long  sustained  notes.  * 
The  organist  at  these  performances  is  John  Finney. 

Upon  his  return  to  Boston  in  September  1911  from  summering  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  spent  time  visiting  with  Richard  Strauss  at  the  composer's  home  in  Garmisch, 
Boston  Symphony  music  director  Max  Fiedler  told  an  interviewer: 

I  only  wish  that  I  were  going  to  be  able  to  perform  this  winter  the  new  symphony 
on  which  Strauss  is  at  work.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  it.  The 
work  will  be  one  of  large  dimensions,  in  two  movements.  The  first  is  sketched  in 
pencil  and  not  yet  scored,  while  the  second  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  and 


^Writing  for  the  Boston  Symphony  program  in  1925,  Philip  Hale  noted  that  "the  aerophor  [sic],  or 
Tonbinde  Appar[a]t,  an  invention  of  one  Samuels,  a  court  musician  of  Schwerin,  is  a  sort  of 
pump,  a  bellows  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  player,  and  connected  with  the  wind  instrument  by  a 
length  of  rubber  tube,  so  that  the  sound  of  a  tone  can  be  protracted."  Norman  Del  Mar,  in  his 
biography  of  Strauss,  writes  that  "this  alas  long-extinct  device  seems  to  have  supplied  oxygen  to 
the  distressed  player  by  means  of  a  foot-pump  with  a  tube  stretching  up  to  the  mouth." 
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there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  finished  in  the  next  six  or  eight  months.  Besides 
working  on  this,  Strauss  is  writing  a  motet  for  20  voices,  he  is  composing  stage 
music  for  one  of  Reinhardt's  stage  plays  and  is  at  work  on  a  one-act  opera. 

He  has  played  for  me  so  far  as  he  could  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony 
and  I  have  heard  enough  of  it  to  make  me  anxious  for  the  day  when  I  will  see  it 
on  the  rack  before  me  in  an  orchestra  rehearsal.  He  will  probably  call  it  the  "Alps 
Symphony."  In  the  first  movement  he  goes  up  a  lofty  peak  and  comes  down  again. 
He  passes  Alpine  farms  and  pastures,  huntsmen,  peasants  singing  in  the  fields  and 
finally  he  reaches  the  lofty  snow-capped  peak. 

Then,  like  the  true  Strauss  that  he  is,  he  uses  the  same  music  to  descend  with 
but  with  everything  diminished  to  make  the  descent  faster  than  the  ascent.  Alto- 
gether I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  notable  work. 

Strauss  was  at  this  time  concerned  with  the  curious  hybrid  project  that  would  cou- 
ple a  staging  of  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  with  his  own  one-act  opera  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  to  a  text  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  and  which  would  have  its  none  too 
successful  premiere  on  October  25,  1912,  at  the  Kleines  Haus  of  the  Hoftheater,  Stutt- 
gart, in  a  production  by  Max  Reinhardt — only  the  first  stage  in  a  rather  long  and 
complicated  history  of  composition  and  performance.*  It  was  at  Reinhardt's  Kleines 
Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin  that  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome  and,  shortly  after,  the  stage 
version  of  Hofmannsthal's  Elektra  had  been  produced;  both,  of  course,  provided  the 
source  material  for  Strauss's  operas.  Also  by  this  time,  the  first  performance  of  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  again  to  a  libretto  by  Hofmannsthal,  on  January  26,  1911,  at  the  Court 
Opera  in  Dresden  had  won  the  heart  of  the  public,  and  the  second  great  phase  of 
Strauss's  composing  career — as  a  composer  for  the  operatic  stage — was  well  estab- 
lished. Behind  him  was  the  series  of  tone  poems  with  which  he  had  secured  his  repu- 
tation as  the  leading  German  composer — Macbeth  (1886;  revised  1890  and  1891),  Don 
Juan  (1889),  Death  and  Transfiguration  (1889),  Till EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks  (1895), 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  (1896),  Don  Quixote  (1897),  Ein  Heldenleben  (1898),  and,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  as  far  as  his  critics  were  concerned,  after  the  effrontery  of  portraying 
himself  as  Heldenleben 's  composer-hero,  the  Symphonia  domestica  (1903),  in  which  the 
resources  of  Strauss's  huge  orchestra  were  employed  to  depict  a  typical  day  in  the  life 
of  the  composer's  family. 

It  would  be  another  dozen  years  before  the  last  of  Strauss's  tone  poems  appeared: 
An  Alpine  Symphony  would  ultimately  be  composed  while  Strauss  was  awaiting  from 
Hofmannsthal  material  for  what  after  Ariadne  would  be  their  next  major  undertak- 
ing— DieFrau  ohne  Schatten — although  the  germ  for  his  final  large-scale  symphonic 
work  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  time,  specifically  to  a  boyhood  mountain-climb- 
ing expedition  during  which  his  group  lost  the  way  heading  up  and  was  drenched  in 
a  storm  coming  down.  In  1900,  following  the  completion  of  Heldenleben,  Strauss  wrote 
his  parents  that  he  had  an  idea  for  a  symphonic  poem  "which  would  begin  with  a  sun- 
rise in  Switzerland."  But  only  after  he  had  used  the  royalties  from  Salome  to  build  his 
villa  at  Garmisch  with  its  spectacular  Alpine  views  in  1908,  and  where  he  and  his  wife 
Pauline^  lived  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  did  he  finally  begin  sketching  the  work.  On 
May  15,  1911,  he  wrote  to  Hofmannsthal  from  Garmisch,  inquiring  howi^raw  was 
doing,  wondering  what  was  happening  with  the  Moliere,  and  complaining  that,  while 


*The  motet  to  which  Fiedler  refers  is  likely  the  Deutsche  Motette,  Opus  62,  for  sixteen-part  unaccom- 
panied double  chorus  plus  four  solo  voices,  to  a  text  by  Friedrich  Riickert  and  completed  in  1913. 

tStrauss  fell  in  love  with  soprano  Pauline  de  Ahna  during  his  summer  holiday  in  1887.  She  sang 
Isolde  when  Strauss  conducted  Tristan  with  the  opera  company  at  Weimar  in  January  1892,  and 
she  sang  the  heroine  of  his  first  opera,  Guntram,  at  its  first  performance  under  his  baton  and  also 
in  Weimar,  in  May  1894.  They  married  on  September  10  that  year;  the  four  songs  of  Opus  27 
(Morgen,  Cdcilie,  Ruhe,  meine  Seele,  and  Heimliche  Aufforderung)  were  his  gift  to  her.  Pauline  plays  an 
important  part  in  both  Ein  Heldenleben  and  the  Symphonia  domestica.  Im  Abendrot,  the  last  of  Strauss's 
posthumously  published  Four  Last  Songs,  is  a  reflection  upon  their  life  together.  She  died  in  May 
1950,  less  than  a  year  after  her  husband. 
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waiting,  he  was  in  the  meantime  "torturing  [himself]  with  a  symphony — a  job  that, 
when  all's  said  and  done,  amuses  me  even  less  than  chasing  cockroaches."  The  other 
project  with  which  Strauss  was  likewise  busying  himself  as  a  stopgap  was  the  ballet 
Josephslegende,  to  a  scenario  by  Hofmannsthal,  on  which  he  worked  from  1912  to  1914, 
and  which  was  given  its  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  on 
May  14,  1914  (one  year  after  Diaghilev's  troupe  had  danced  the  first  performance  of 
Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps) . 

Strauss  completed  the  score  of  his  Alpine  Symphony  on  February  8,  1915,  dedicating 
it  "in  profound  gratitude"  to  Count  Nicolaus  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Dresden,  where  had  been  given  the  premieres  of  his  second  opera,  Feuersnot  (1901), 
then  Salome  (1905),  Elektra  (1909),  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  first  performance  was 
given  by  the  Dresden  Hofkapelle,  but  in  Berlin,  where  Strauss  was  conductor  of  the 
Berlin  Opera  from  1898  to  1908,  and  where  he  also  conducted  concerts  with  the 
Berlin  Tonkiinstler  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (it  should  be  remembered 
that,  like  Mahler,  Strauss  was  regarded  equally  as  both  composer  and  conductor) . 
Among  the  guests  invited  to  the  final  rehearsal  were  Humperdinck,  Schnabel, 
Dohnanyi,  Lhevinne,  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  Max  Fiedler — no  longer  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — and  it  was  during  rehearsals  for  the  Alpine  Symphony 
that  the  composer  commented  that  he  had  at  last  learned  how  to  orchestrate  (!) . 

The  premiere  went  largely  unnoticed,  but  with  World  War  I  then  in  its  second 
year,  there  were  larger  issues  on  people's  minds.  Strauss  was  not  dissatisfied;  on 
November  10,  1915,  he  wrote  to  Hofmannsthal  of  his  plans  to  visit  Vienna  with  Paul- 
ine the  following  month,  adding  that  "You  must  hear  my  Alpine  Symphony  on  Decem- 
ber 5:  it  is  really  good!"  And  years  later,  when  he  was  invited  to  London  for  a  festival 
of  his  music  in  October  1947,  he  wrote  that,  of  all  his  orchestral  works,  he  would  most 
have  preferred  to  conduct  the  Alpine  Symphony,  though  in  the  event — owing  to  diffi- 
culties with  the  size  of  the  orchestra — he  settled  for  the  Symphonia  domestica. 

General  opinion  has  for  a  long  time  held  that  An  Alpine  Symphony  represents,  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  tone  poems,  an  even  greater  decline  in  Strauss's  creative 
powers  than  the  Symphonia  domestica  before  it,  just  as  Ein  Heldenleben  had  already  sug- 
gested to  certain  minds  something  of  a  falling  off  before  that.  This  notion,  coupled 
with  the  requirement  of  a  gargantuan  orchestra,  has  resulted  in  its  being  only  rarely 
performed.*  But  An  Alpine  Symphony  brings  to  a  close  the  entire  series  of  purely 
orchestral  pieces  begun  even  earlier  than  Macbeth  with  the  travelogue-in-music,  Aus 
Italien,  of  1886 — thus  ending  with  a  return  to  the  same  sort  of  geographical  nature- 
painting  he  had  attempted  some  thirty  years  earlier;  and  it  benefits  from  and  is  a 
measure  of  Strauss's  experience  with  the  large-scale  operatic  orchestras  of  Salome, 
Elektra,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  while  serving  at  the  same  time  as  rather  grand  prepara- 
tion for  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  It  is  a  spectacular  piece  of  musical  pictorialism  with 
numerous  clearly  and  aptly  characterized  themes  and  ideas  from  a  composer  for 
whom  producing  this  kind  of  music  was  virtually  second  nature.  +  And  it  has  an  added 
spiritual  dimension,  which  the  composer  himself  recognized:  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Gustav  Mahler  (whose  music  Strauss  championed,  and  in  whose 
music  nature-painting  plays  an  extremely  significant  role)  on  May  18,  1911,  affected 
Strauss  very  deeply,  and  in  his  notebook  Strauss  wrote  that  his  Alpine  Symphony  repre- 
sented "the  ritual  of  purification  through  one's  own  strength,  emancipation  through 
work,  and  the  adoration  of  eternal,  glorious  nature."  Following  the  specific  and 


*Del  Mar  suggests  that  Strauss's  instrumentation  reflects  the  composer's  taking  for  granted  the 
resources  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  orchestra,  citing  the  twelve  offstage  horns  of  Tristan  and 
Tannhauser,  as  well  as  the  twelve  offstage  trumpets  and  various  wind  and  percussion  ensembles 
of  Lohengrin. 

TStrauss  remarked  that  he  went  about  composing  the  Alpine  Symphony  just  as  a  cow  gives  milk." 
According  to  Del  Mar,  the  composer  also  "made  the  extravagant  claim  in  conversation  at  about 
this  time  that  he  could,  if  necessary,  describe  a  knife  and  fork  in  music." 
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extremely  subjective  pictorialism  of  the  Alpine  Symphony's  mountain-climbing  course 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  final  two  sections  of  the  piece — "Ausklang"  (not  readily 
translatable;  "the  dying  away  of  sound"  gives  some  idea)  and  the  return  of  "Night" — 
suggest  that  the  composer  has  stepped  back,  is  viewing  the  mountain,  and  nature, 
from  outside  himself,  as  it  were,  from  some  spiritual  distance  or  remove,  and  the 
music  closes  with  an  aura  of  spiritual  acceptance  and  then,  finally,  awe-inspired 
objectivity. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning — Strauss's  Alpine  Symphony  is  in  a  single  large  move- 
ment some  fifty  minutes  in  length  and  divided  by  headings  in  the  score  into  twenty- 
two  sections.  The  first  two  of  these  set  the  scene  for  the  Alpine  climbing  expedition 
depicted  in  the  course  of  the  work;  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  midway 
through  the  journey,  and,  following  the  descent  through  a  drenching  downpour,  the 
final  sections  serve  as  a  coda  to  the  whole.  Here  is  a  sort  of  "trail  guide": 

Strauss  begins  by  depicting  deep,  mysterious  Nacht  ("Night")  with  a  dark,  descend- 
ing B-flat  minor  scale  through  which  each  added  note  is  sustained  so  that  all  sound 
simultaneously.  Trombones  and  bass  tuba  solemnly  declaim  the  theme  of  the  moun- 
tain, noble,  imposing,  majestic: 


4  Pot.,Tuba 


A  softly  undulating  figure  in  low  strings  and  bassoons  leads  to  a  tremendous  buildup 
through  the  full  orchestra  (the  opening  of  Wagner's  Rheingold  cannot  have  been  far 
from  the  composer's  mind)  and  night  gives  way  to  Sonnenaufgang  ("Sunrise").  The 
theme  of  the  sun,  as  heard  here,  is  a  glorious  melodic  outburst  built,  like  the  earlier 
depiction  of  night,  on  a  descending  scale,  but  now  in  the  major  mode,  for  full  orches- 
tra, and  punctuated  by  cymbal  crashes: 


Sir.,  w.w. 

g  »£"fe  te 


The  texture  is  enriched  by  a  broad  countertheme  energized  by  motion  in  triplets  and 
taken  up  by  each  section  of  the  orchestra.  Another  buildup,  an  accelerando,  and  a 
brief,  dramatic  pause  now  set  us  on  our  actual  journey  up  the  mountain  with  a  quick 
marching  theme  (marked  "very  lively  and  energetic"): 


Scbx  lebhaft  and  cnergudt 


Vc.  Cb 


This  begins  the  section  of  the  score  headed  Der  Anstieg  ("The  Ascent")  and  serves  as 
a  sort  of  "main  theme"  for  the  symphonic  movement  to  follow.  This  theme  is  devel- 
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oped,  leading  to  a  full  E-flat  major  cadence  and  the  entry  of  another  important  idea, 
a  pointed  fanfare-like  motive  which  Strauss  will  use  to  characterize  other  aspects  of 
the  ascent  to  the  peak,  particularly  during  the  more  rugged  moments  of  the  climb: 


Hrm.  Po».  >.    >.      Tr 

ff   marcatissimo 


Now,  however,  it  serves  to  introduce  the  sound  of  a  distant  hunting  party:  twelve 
horns,  two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones  are  heard  from  afar. 

A  sudden  change  of  texture  and  mood  brings  our  Eintritt  in  den  Wald  ("Entry  into 
the  Wood") ,  in  which  this  broad  additional  theme  for  the  brass: 


(Schr  gctragcn) 


etc 


Urns.  Pos.J 


apt, 


and  then  a  more  relaxed  version  of  the  marching  theme  are  heard  against  a  back- 
ground of  string  arpeggios.  The  music  here  is  broad  and  expansive,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  relaxed  second-theme  unit  in  contrast  to  the  faster,  march-like  theme  introduced 
earlier.  Birdcalls  are  heard,  the  leisurely  pace  continues,  the  marching  theme  is  given 
a  soft,  gentle  rendering  by  the  strings,  and  solo  string  quartet  initiates  the  passage 
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that  will  lead  us  to  the  next  section  of  the  score. 

Now  we  have  a  large  development-like  section  which  encompasses  several  phases 
of  the  climb:  Wanderung  neben  dem  Bache  ("Wandering  by  the  Brook")  is  marked  by 
an  increase  in  fluid  passagework.  The  energy  level  increases  still  further,  and  cascad- 
ing figures  in  the  winds  and  strings  tell  us  that  we  are  Am  Wasserfall  ( "At  the  Water- 
fall"), one  of  the  most  vividly  specific  moments  of  Strauss's  nature-painting  in  this 
score.  A  segment  marked  Erscheinung  ("Apparition") — depicting,  according  to  Del 
Mar,  "the  Fairy  of  the  Alps  appearing  beneath  the  rainbow  formed  by  the  spray  of  the 
cascading  water" — brings  yet  another  broad  theme,  richly  romantic,  destined  for  a 
later  important  reappearance,  and  here  given  to  horns  and  violas: 


Hrn.inF(&Vlaj.) 
mollo  espr. 


lip 


p 


& 


i 


ip 


This  brings  us  to  the  next  section,  Auf  blumige  Wiesen  ("On  Flowery  Meadows"):  the 
march  theme  is  heard  softly  in  the  cellos,  the  higher  strings  provide  a  soft  backdrop, 
and  isolated  points  of  color  (winds,  harps,  and  pizzicato  violas)  dot  the  landscape. 
The  pace  quickens,  and  we  have  reached  the  expansive  landscape  Auf  der  Aim  ("On 
the  Aim") ,  the  Alpine  pastureland,  where  cowbells,  bird  song,  sheep,  and  shepherds 
piping  distract  us  from  the  climb  that  still  remains,  lulling  us  to  relaxation. 

A  shrill  cry  from  the  woodwinds  and  yet  another  broad,  airy  theme  begun  by  the 
horns 

Hin.  inEb 


jujrW*  JiftLUiTr   gggp^a 


propel  us  on  our  way.  But  now  the  going  gets  rough,  and  the  shifting  character  of  the 
music  brings  us  Durch  Dickicht  und  Gestrupp  auf  Irrwegen  ("Through  Thicket  and 
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Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong  Path").  A  sudden  sounding  of  the  mountain  theme  on 
trumpets  and  trombones,  and  the  climbers  are  Auf  dem  Gletscher  ("On  the  Glacier"), 
where  the  course  of  their  progress  through  the  Gefahrvolle  Augenblicke  ("Dangerous 
Moments")  that  follow  is  charted  by  appearances  of  the  original  marching  theme  and 
the  pointed  fanfare-like  climbing  theme  introduced  at  the  outset  of  the  ascent. 

Suddenly  we  are  Auf  dem  Gipfel  ("On  the  Summit"),  the  centerpiece  of  the  score: 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  wonder  and  tense  anticipation,  as  trombones  proclaim  the 
Zarathustra-hke  peak  motive  and  then  the  solo  oboe  stammers  a  hesitant  tune.  There 
is  a  large  buildup  based  on  a  succession  of  themes — the  peak  motif  just  introduced, 
the  theme  of  the  mountain  from  the  beginning,  and  the  broad  horn  tune  from  the 
"Apparition"  section  of  the  score — and  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra,  punctuated  by 
the  fanfare-like  climbing  theme,  brings  the  recapitulation  of  the  sun  theme,  glorious- 
ly proclaimed  in  C  major.  This  initiates  another  development-like  section  labelled 
Vision,  based  largely  on  the  peak  theme  and  the  "Apparition"  theme  and  character- 
ized by  shifting  tonalities,  with  appearances  of  the  sun  theme  and  mountain  theme 
preparing  the  way  for  the  next,  transitional  part  of  the  score. 

There  is  a  misty  thinning  of  the  orchestral  texture  as  "The  Fog  Rises"  (Nebel 
steigen  auf) ,  and  we  hear  soft  fragments  of  the  sun  theme  as  "The  Sun  Gradually 
Becomes  Obscured"  (Die  Sonne  verdiistert  sich  allmahlich) .  This  atmosphere  of 
mounting  tension  continues  through  a  brief  section  marked  Elegie  ("Elegy"),  and 
suddenly  the  "Calm  Before  the  Storm"  (Stille  vor  dem  Sturm)  sets  in:  a  rumble  of 
timpani  and  bass  drum,  and  the  stammered  woodwind  tune  heard  earlier,  perfectly 
capture  the  rarified  pre-storm  atmosphere.  There  are  isolated  raindrops,  ever-increas- 
ing gusts  of  wind,  flashes  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  suggestions  of  darkness  (by  allu- 
sion to  the  night  theme).  Then  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  is  unleashed. 

This  part  of  the  score,  Gewitter  und  Sturm,  Abstieg  ("Thunderstorm,  Descent"), 
marks  the  last  phase  of  the  mountain-climbing  expedition,  and  in  it  Strauss  couples 
the  climbers'  descent  through  the  tempest  with  the  recurrence  of  many  of  the  ideas 
heard  earlier — in  reverse  order,  and  at  a  very  quick  pace,  as  the  mountaineers  hur- 
riedly retrace  their  steps.  Easily  recognizable  are  reappearances  of  the  marching 
theme  (now  heard,  appropriately  enough  for  the  descent,  with  its  contours  inverted), 
the  pointed  fanfare-like  motif,  the  waterfall  music,  the  "Apparition"  theme,  and  the 
woodland  theme.  The  storm  subsides — there  is  a  final  gust  of  wind  followed  by  some 
isolated  raindrops — the  noble  theme  of  the  mountain  is  proclaimed  once  more  by 
the  brass,  and  the  organ,  which  has  been  assuming  increasing  prominence,  enters 
to  introduce  a  ceremonial  phrase  proclaimed  by  brass  and  harps.  It  is  "Sunset" 
(Sonnenuntergang) ,  and  spacious  treatment  is  given  to  developments  of  the  sun 
theme,  heard  in  strings  and  winds  in  long-held  note  values  with  soaring  embellish- 
ments in  the  violins. 

Chorale-like  phrases  on  solo  organ,  again  taking  the  sun  theme  as  point  of  depar- 
ture, usher  in  the  next-to-last  section  of  the  score,  labeled  Ausklang  ("Dying  Away  of 
Sound").  In  a  passage  parallel  to  the  earlier  "Vision"  section,  but  in  tones  much  softer 
and  more  relaxed,  and  marked  to  be  played  "in  gentle  ecstasy,"  winds  and  brass  devel- 
op the  yearning  "Apparition"  theme.  The  strings  return  to  bring  yet  another  develop- 
ment of  the  marching  theme,  heard  both  in  its  original  form  and  in  inversion.  The 
final  pages  of  this  section  are  marked  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the  shrill  wood- 
wind theme  and  further  soft  appearances  of  the  marching  theme,  the  violins  rising 
higher  and  higher  until  the  E-flat  tonality  of  this  section  suddenly  gives  way  to  B-flat 
minor  and  the  return  of  Nacht  ("Night").  The  descending  scale  that  opened  the  sym- 
phony is  heard  once  more,  the  brass  proclaim  the  mountain  theme  one  last  time,  and 
a  haunting,  very  slow  variant  of  the  marching  theme  is  given  out  by  the  violins,  end- 
ing with  a  final,  dying  glissando  to  the  last  note.  We  leave  the  mountain  as  we  encoun- 
tered it,  shrouded  in  mystery  and  darkness. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Sheherazade,  Three  poems  for  voice  and  orchestra 

Asie  (Asia) 

La  Flute  enchantee  (The  enchanted  flute) 

L'Indifferent  (The  indifferent  one) 

Ms.  NORMAN 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  33. 


INTERMISSION 
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Pavanefor  a  Dead  Princess 

Four  songs  from  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 
Sur  les  Lagunes 
L'lle  inconnue 

Ms.  NORMAN 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  37. 
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during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 


Arnold  Schoenberg 

Verklarte  Nacht,  Opus  4 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13,  1874,  and,  having  changed  the  spell- 
ing of  his  name  to  Schoenberg  after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933,  died  in  Brentwood  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  on  July  13,  1951.  He  composed  his  string  sextet  Verklarte  Nacht 
(Transfigured  Night)  in  the  last  half  of  1899;  the  completed  score  is  dated  December  1.  In 
1917  he  arranged  the  work  for  string  orchestra  without  changing  any  actual  notes;  he  multiplied 
the  number  of  players  and  called  for  double  basses  to  reinforce  the  cello  line  at  certain  points.  A 
further  revision  in  1 943  involved  mostly  thinning  out  the  texture  and  reducing  the  plethora  of 
expression  marks.  The  original  version  received  its  first  performance  at  the  Vienna  Tonkunstler- 
verein  on  March  18,  1902,  by  the  Rose  Quartet  with  an  extra  violist  and  cellist.  The  American 
premiere  was  given  in  Boston  in  a  concert  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  March  16,  1915.  Pierre 
Monteux  introduced  the  orchestral  version  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  on 
November  25,  1921.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  BSO's  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance  on 
August  24,  1974.  The  score  calls  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  first  and  second  violins,  first 
and  second  violas,  and  first  and  second  cellos,  with  double  bass  parts  occasionally  reinforcing 
the  bass  line. 

Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  giant  among  twentieth-century  composers,  wrote  Verklarte 
Nacht,  his  most  popular  and  most  frequently  performed  score,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  popularity  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  its  very  palpable 
links  to  the  era  that  was  coming  to  an  end,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkably  for- 
ward-looking work,  anticipating  the  composer  that  Schoenberg  became. 

Throughout  the  1890s  Schoenberg  had  composed  string  quartets,  the  medium 
that  he  knew  best  as  a  performer  (he  played  the  cello) .  Most  of  these  he  destroyed, 
but  one  score,  an  enormously  assured  and  competent  string  quartet  in  D,  dating  from 
1897,  shows  how  much  he  had  learned  in  his  self-directed  study  and  his  few  formal 
lessons  with  his  friend  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky.  Yet  even  this  could  scarcely  prepare 
us  for  the  artistic  maturity  of  the  string  sextet  he  was  to  create  two  years  later. 

Like  so  many  Schoenberg  scores,  Verklarte  Nacht  ( Transfigured  Night)  was  composed 
at  a  furious  pace.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  completed  in  three  weeks  in  September 
1899,  though  the  manuscript  shows  signs  of  revision,  and  the  composer  was  not  ready 
to  sign  and  date  his  score  until  December  1 .  He  began  the  work  while  on  vacation  in 
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Payerheim  with  Zemlinsky,  whose  sister  Mathilde  was  also  there;  she  and  Schoenberg 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  process  of  falling  in  love.  (They  married  two  years  later.) 

The  overt  inspiration  was  a  poem  by  the  German  writer  Richard  Dehmel  (1863- 
1920),  whose  Weib  und  Welt  {Woman  and  World)  had  made  something  of  a  stir  at  its 
publication  in  1896 — including  attention  from  governmental  censors,  who  found 
some  of  the  poems  offensive.  Schoenberg  obviously  came  to  know  Dehmel's  book  as 
soon  as  it  was  published;  some  of  his  earliest  songs  (in  his  Opus  2  and  Opus  3)  were 
settings  of  texts  from  Weib  und  Welt,  and  his  earliest  undisputed  masterpiece  was 
inspired  by  a  poem,  Verkldrte  Nacht,  that  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  that  book  (it 
was  later  put  into  another  Dehmel  book,  the  verse  novel  Zwei  Menschen  [1903],  the 
title  of  which  reflects  the  opening  words  of  the  poem).  Quite  aside  from  its  evocative 
depiction  of  two  lovers  walking  together  through  the  night  (which  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  attracted  the  composer's  attention  under  the  circumstances),  Verkldrte 
Nacht  was  a  natural  choice  as  an  inspiration  for  musical  setting,  since  Dehmel's  poem 
is  laid  out  almost  in  a  musical  way.  The  last  line,  for  example,  is  a  tranformed  echo  of 
the  opening  line,  a  device  that  Schoenberg  brilliantly  mirrors  in  the  music. 

The  poem  is  laid  out  in  five  short  sections,  of  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are 
impersonal  narration  describing  the  unnamed  woman  and  man  who  are  walking 
along  on  a  moonlit  night.  At  first  the  natural  surroundings  seem  cold  and  bare.  The 
second  is  a  speech  by  the  woman,  who  confesses  that  she  is  pregnant  with  another 
man's  child.  She  explains  that,  before  she  met  her  companion,  she  had  felt  that 
motherhood  would  provide  her  with  purpose.  Now  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him 
and  must  confess  her  fault.  The  man's  response  makes  up  the  fourth  section  of  the 
poem.  He  is  understanding  and  magnanimous.  The  radiance  of  the  natural  world 
convinces  him  that  the  love  they  feel  will  draw  them  together  and  make  the  child 
theirs  as  well.  The  poem  closes  with  another  description  of  the  moonlit  night — now 
bright  with  hope. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  in  the  score  is  Schoenberg's  decision  to  write  a  piece 
of  program  music  on  this  scale  for  a  chamber  ensemble.  It  would  not  be  the  first  such 
work,  certainly;  Smetana's  string  quartet  "From  My  Life"  had  programmatic  elements, 
but  this  is  far  more  closely  organized  according  to  a  literary  model.  At  the  same  time, 
the  particular  medium  chosen  by  Schoenberg  was  a  new  one  for  him:  the  string  sex- 
tet, pairs  of  violins,  violas,  and  cellos.  It  is  a  medium  that  had  twice  been  employed  by 
Brahms,  a  composer  of  whom  Schoenberg  was  a  great  admirer.  Yet  the  musical  style 
reflects  Schoenberg's  new  absorption  of  Wagnerian  chromatic  harmony,  which  is  evi- 
dent throughout  Verkldrte  Nacht.  (Indeed,  one  of  the  most  notorious  comments  ever 
made  about  the  score  came  from  one  of  the  program  reviewers  of  the  Vienna  Ton- 
kiinstlerverein  who  was  charged  with  deciding  whether  to  recommend  the  work  for 
performance:  it  looked,  he  said,  as  if  the  score  of  Tristan  had  been  smeared  while  the 
ink  was  still  wet.) 

For  all  its  reflection  of  the  original  poem,  though,  Verkldrte  Nacht  thoroughly  tran- 
scends the  usual  point-to-point  descriptiveness  of  run-of-the-mill  romantic  program 
compositions  and  provides  a  thoroughly  satisfying  musical  shape  in  its  own  terms.  It  is 
the  first  of  several  works — Pelleas  und  Melisande,  the  First  String  Quartet,  and  the  First 
Chamber  Symphony  were  to  follow — laid  out  as  large  single-movement  sonata  compo- 
sitions. This  one  is,  in  fact,  a  double  sonata.  Its  organization  reflects  Dehmel's  poem, 
with  five  sections — three  representing  the  narrative  lines,  and  two  (the  second  and 
fourth)  representing  the  words  spoken  by  the  woman  and  the  man.  The  narrative 
portions  are  relatively  brief.  But  the  two  sections  representing  the  human  emotions 
and  interaction  are  full-scale  sonata  forms.  The  first  of  these  sonatas  is  in  D  minor, 
the  second  in  D  major  (though  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  keys  are  already 
stretched  to  the  limits  of  tonal  function) .  Moreover,  the  second  is  built  out  of  musical 
ideas  that  are  affirmations  of  expressive  ideas  presented  more  tentatively  in  the  first. 
This  can  be  seen,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  as  a  reflection  of  the  anguish  and 
the  tentativeness  of  the  woman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  magnanimous  confidence 
of  the  man  on  the  other.  But  it  functions  equally  well  from  a  purely  abstract  musical 
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point  of  view,  with  the  second  sonata  section  truly  completing  and  "transfiguring"  the 
first.  Schoenberg  is  so  prodigal  in  inventing  gradual  transformations  of  his  themes 
that  the  listener  will  be  able  to  discover  new  relationships  even  after  many  hearings  of 
the  score.  The  examples  given  here  barely  begin  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  his  imagi- 
nation. 

The  nocturnal  scene  with  its  two  figures  walking  along  in  the  moonlight  is  repre- 
sented by  a  soft  marchlike  descending  line,  heard  in  rather  bare,  cold  fashion  at  the 
outset,  but  transformed  at  the  very  end  of  the  score  into  something  shimmering  with 
light.  The  first  sonata-form  section,  in  the  minor  mode,  includes  a  two-level  theme 
divided  between  cello  and  upper  parts;  later  this  very  Tristanesque  material  is  heard 
as  a  "second  theme."  The  second  sonata-form  section  opens  with  a  characteristic  fig- 
ure in  the  first  cellos  but  immediately  develops  thematic  ideas  heard  earlier  as  well, 
now  predominantly  in  the  major.  The  developing  changes  of  sonority  reinforce  the 
melodic  procedures  to  provide  a  rich,  satisfying  conclusion  in  which  the  "transfigura- 
tion" of  the  night  is  musically  suggested  by  Schoenberg's  eloquent  and  shimmering 
transformation  of  the  opening  music. 

It  is  something  of  a  commonplace  for  audiences  to  express  regret  that  Schoenberg 
did  not  go  on  composing  in  the  style  of  Verklarte  Nacht.  Schoenberg  was  well  aware  of 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  listeners,  and  he  explained,  shortly  before  his  death,  "It  was 
not  given  to  me  to  continue  writing  in  the  style  of  Verklarte  Nacht. .  .Fate  led  me  along 
a  harder  path."  Yet  he  also  recognized  more  fundamentally,  "I  have  not  discontinued 
composing  in  the  same  style  and  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  very  beginning.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  that  I  do  it  better  now  than  before;  it  is  more  concentrated,  more 
mature."  In  this  comment  he  reveals  how  much  of  a  piece  his  early  sextet  is  with  his 
entire  output,  how  much  of  the  essential  Schoenberg  is  already  revealed. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Maurice  Ravel 

Sheherazade,  Three  poems  for  voice  and  orchestra 
Pavanefor  a  dead  Infanta 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque 
region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  March  7,  1875,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  Ravel  composed  Sheherazade  to  poems  by  Tristan  Klingsor  in 
versions  for  voice  with  orchestra  and  voice  with  piano  in  1903.  The  orchestral  version  was  first 
performed  with  Alfred  Cortot  conducting  and  soprano  Jane  Hatto  as  soloist  at  a  Societe  Nationale 
concert  on  May  17,  1904.  Pierre  Monteux  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of 
Sheherazade  in  February  and  March  1924  with  soloist  Vera  Janacopulos.  Mezzo-soprano  Jennie 
Tourel  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  Sheherazade  on  August  8, 
1953,  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  Marilyn  Home  sang  the  most  recent  performance  here  on 
June  27,  1986,  Charles  Dutoit  conducting.  The  scoring  is  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  gong,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

Ravel  inherited  from  his  mother,  whose  early  years  were  spent  in  Madrid,  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  people,  folklore,  and  music  of  Spain.  His  father,  a  Swiss  civil  engineer 
who  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  automobile,  instilled  in  both 
sons — the  elder  Maurice  and  the  three-years-younger  Edouard,  who  would  go  on  like 
his  father  to  become  an  engineer — a  love  for  things  mechanical,  frequently  accompa- 
nying them  on  visits  to  factories  of  all  sorts.  That  the  boy  Maurice  would  undertake  a 
musical  career  seemed  clear  from  the  start;  the  only  question  was  whether  he  would 
become  a  concert  pianist  or  a  composer.  Following  lessons  in  piano,  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, and  composition,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  piano  division  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  November  1889,  but  his  early  years  there  were  marked  by  a 
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succession  of  academic  failures;  he  was  finally  expelled  in  July  1900,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  audit  the  classes  of  his  "dear  teacher"  Gabriel  Faure,  to  whom  he  would 
later  dedicate  his  Jeux  d'eau  for  piano  and  the  String  Quartet. 

On  five  occasions,  Ravel  competed  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  a  state-subsidized 
prize  designed  to  further  the  winning  composer's  artistic  development  with  a  four- 
year  stipend,  the  first  two  years  to  be  spent  at  Rome's  Villa  Medici.  In  May  1905  he 
tried  for  the  last  time  (he  had  recently  turned  thirty,  the  age  limit  for  the  competi- 
tion)— and  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  finals!  There  was  an  uproar:  debate  among 
the  music  critics  was  heated,  the  news  made  the  front  pages,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
jury  was  suspect,  especially  considering  that  all  six  finalists  were  pupils  of  one  of  the 
judges,  Charles  Lenepveu,  who  was  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Without  question,  a  variety  of  musical/political  factors  were  involved.  Ravel  was  by 
now  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  musical  life,  recognized  as  the  leading  composer 
of  his  generation  and  presumable  successor  to  Debussy.  But  at  the  same  time,  his  pre- 
liminary submission  for  the  1905  Grand  Prix  contained  enough  errors  and  infractions 
to  suggest  that  he  was  being  flippant,  scornful,  or  both,  and  his  teachers  had  fre- 
quently and  consistently  found  him  lacking  in  discipline  despite  his  natural  talents. 

Ravel's  first  published  work  was  the  Menuet  antique  of  1895,  published  in  1898.  His 
formal  debut  as  a  composer  came  at  the  Societe  Nationale  concert  of  March  5,  1898. 
By  the  time  of  the  1905  Prix  de  Rome  affair  his  list  of  works  included,  among  other 
things,  the  Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta  (1899) ,  Jeux  d'eau  (1901),  the  String  Quartet 
(1902-03),  and  the  Sheherazade  song  cycle.  The  decade  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  was  one  of  astounding  and  virtually  uninterrupted  productivity,  witness- 
ing the  creation  of  such  compositions  as  the  Sonatine  and  Miroirs  (1905),  the  Histoires 
naturelles  (1906),  Mother  Goose  (1908-10),  the  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  (1911), 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  (1909-12),  and  the  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (1914).  During 
this  time,  too,  Ravel  established  his  lifelong  relationship  with  the  publishing  company 
of  August  and  Jacques  Durand,  founded  his  own  Societe  Musicale  Independante  for 
the  performance  of  new  music,  and  began  to  be  known  outside  his  native  country. 

Sidonie-Gabrielle  Colette,  who  was  to  be  Ravel's  librettist  for  the  opera  UEnfant  et 
les  sortileges  (1920-25),  has  left  a  description  of  the  composer  from  the  early  years  of 
the  century:  "He  wore  side-whiskers!  Yes,  side-whiskers!  And  a  thick  crop  of  hair 
accentuated  the  contrast  between  his  large  head  and  tiny  body.  He  had  a  taste  for 
conspicuous  ties  and  shirt-frills.  While  anxious  to  attract  attention,  he  was  afraid  of 
criticism. .  .Secretly,  he  was  probably  shy;  his  manner  was  aloof  and  his  way  of  speak- 
ing somewhat  curt."  We  also  learn  a  great  deal  about  Ravel  from  the  journal  of  his 
friend  and  Conservatoire  classmate,  the  pianist  Ricardo  Vines,  who  introduced  much 
of  Debussy's  and  Ravel's  piano  music  in  the  course  of  his  own  career,  With  Vines, 
Ravel  was  a  member  of  the  Apaches  ("hooligans"),  a  group  of  young  intellectuals  who 
saw  themselves  as  artistic  outcasts  and  who  met  regularly  from  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  to  discuss  painting,  poetry,  and  music. 
Another  member  of  the  Apaches  was  the  poet,  painter,  art  critic,  and  composer  Tristan 
Klingsor,  whose  real  name  was  Arthur  Justin  Leon  Leclere  and  from  whose  collection 
of  one  hundred  poems  entitled  Sheherazade  Ravel  drew  the  texts  for  his  own  Sheherazade 
composed  in  1903.* 

When  Klingsor's  collection  appeared  earlier  that  year,  Ravel  was  instantly  taken 
with  the  Oriental  lure  of  his  fellow-  Apaches  poetry  and  immediately  chose  three  of 
the  poems  for  musical  setting.  Klingsor  was  surprised  at  Ravel's  choice  of  Asie  (Asia), 
feeling  that  that  poem's  length  and  narrative  form  would  pose  considerable  difficulty, 
but  Ravel  was  at  that  time  particularly  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  music 
and  speech  and  with  the  transformation  of  speech  accent  into  melody;  he  even 


*  Ravel's  first  orchestral  composition  was  a  Sheherazade  overture  composed  for  a  projected  opera  in 
1898.  The  overture  was  premiered  to  prevailingly  negative  reaction  in  May  1899,  one  critic  sug- 
gesting that  Ravel  "think  more  often  of  Beethoven." 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 


^ 


Harvard  Pilgrim 
HealthCare 


MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 
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requested  that  the  poet  read  the  words  to  him  out  loud.  (Ravel's  treatment  of  text  in 
the  Histoires  naturelles  three  years  later  would  cause  something  of  a  furor.) 

The  key  to  the  first  song,  Asie,  and  to  the  composer's  setting  may  be  found  in  the 
words  "Je  voudrais  voir..."  ("I'd  like  to  see...").  The  subtly  evocative  music  brings  to  life 
the  imaginings  of  the  text,  but  always  in  the  background,  always  distant,  until  the 
music  bursts  forth  to  travel  on  its  own,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  both  words  and 
thought  in  a  brief  interlude  near  the  end.  The  singer  reenters  to  imagine  herself 
recounting  her  journey,  Scheherazade-like,  "to  those  curious  about  dreams." 

Le  Flute  enchantee  (The  enchanted  flute)  depicts  a  slave  tending  her  sleeping  master, 
hearing  from  outside  her  beloved's  flute  "pouring  out  first  sadness,  then  joy,  an  air  by 
turns  languorous  and  carefree."  Finally,  there  is  L'Indifferent  (The  indifferent  one), 
which  Ravel  once  suggested  held  the  key  to  his  own  emotional  character.  Here,  a 
young  man  passing  the  door  of  the  poet  ignores  the  latter's  attentions;  the  music  is  at 
once  distant,  suggestive,  and  questioning. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Please  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  the  entire  song  cycle. 


Sheherazade 

Three  poems  by  Tristan  Klingsor 

Asie 

Asie,  Asie,  Asie, 

Vieux  pays  merveilleux  des  contes  de 

nourrice 
Ou  dort  la  fantaisie  comme  une 

imperatrice 
En  sa  foret  tout-emplie  de  mystere. 
Asie, 

Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  avec  la  goelette 
Qui  se  berce  ce  soir  dans  le  port 
Mysterieuse  et  solitaire 
Et  qui  deploie  enfin  ses  voiles  violettes 
Comme  un  immense  oiseau  de  nuit 
dans  le  ciel  d'or. 
Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  vers  les  iles  de 

fleurs 
En  ecoutant  chanter  la  mer  perverse 
Sur  un  vieux  rythme  ensorceleur. 
Je  voudrais  voir  Damas 
et  les  villes  de  Perse 
avec  les  minarets  legers  dans  l'air; 
Je  voudrais  voir  de  beaux  turbans  de 

soie 
Sur  des  visages  noirs  aux  dents  claires; 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  yeux  sombres 

d'amour 
Et  des  prunelles  brillantes  de  joie 
En  des  peaux  jaunes  comme  des 

oranges; 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  vetements  de 

velours 


Asia 

Asia,  Asia,  Asia, 

wonderful  old  land  of  nursery  tales 

where  fantasy  sleeps  like  an  empress 

in  her  enchanted  forest. 

Asia, 

I'd  like  to  leave  with  the  vessel 

that  rides  this  evening  in  port 

mysterious  and  solitary 

which  will  unfurl  its  violet  sails  at  last 

like  a  great  night  bird 

in  the  golden  sky. 

I'd  like  to  travel  to  the  isles  of  flowers 

listening  to  the  perverse  sea  sing 

in  an  old,  incantatory  rhythm. 

I'd  like  to  see  Damascus 

and  the  cities  of  Persia 

with  their  slender  minarets  in  the  air; 

I'd  like  to  see  beautiful  silk  turbans 

on  black  faces  with  bright  teeth; 
I'd  like  to  see  the  dark  amorous  eyes 

and  pupils  sparkling  with  joy 
in  skins  yellow  as  oranges; 

I'd  like  to  see  velvet  cloaks 
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Et  des  habits  a  longues  franges. 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  calumets  entre 

des  bouches 
Tout  entourees  de  barbe  blanche; 
Je  voudrais  voir  d'apres  merchands 
aux  regards  louches, 
Et  des  cadis,  et  des  vizirs 
Qui  du  seul  mouvement  de  leur  doigt 
qui  se  penche 
Accorde  vie  ou  mort  au  gre  de  leur 

desir. 
Je  voudrais  voir  la  Perse, 
et  l'lnde  et  puis  la  Chine, 
Les  mandarins  ventrus  sous  les 

ombrelles, 
Et  les  princesses  aux  mains  fines, 
Et  les  lettres  qui  se  querellent 
Sur  la  poesie  et  sur  la  beaute; 
Je  voudrais  m'attarder  au  palais 

enchante 
Et  comme  un  voyageur  etranger 
Contempler  a  loisir  des  paysages 

peints 
Sur  des  etoffes  en  des  cadres  de  sapin 
Avec  un  personnage  au  milieu  d'un 

verger; 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  assassins  souriant 
Du  bourreau  qui  coupe  un  cou 

d'innocent 
Avec  son  grand  sabre  courbe  d' Orient. 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  pauvres  et  des 

reines; 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  roses  et  du  sang; 
Je  voudrais  voir  mourir  d' amour 
ou  bien  de  haine. 
Et  puis  m'en  revenir  plus  tard 
Narrer  mon  aventure 
aux  curieux  de  reves 
En  elevant  comme  Sindbad 
ma  vieille  tasse  arabe 
De  temps  en  temps  jusqu'a  mes  levres 
Pour  interrompre  le  conte  avec  art . . 


and  the  garments  with  long  fringes. 
I'd  like  to  see  long  pipes  between  lips 

surrounded  by  white  beards; 

I'd  like  to  see  sharp  merchants 

with  suspicious  glances 

and  cadis  and  vizirs 

who  with  one  movement  of  the  finger 

that  they  bend, 

grant  life  or  death  just  as  they  wish. 

I'd  like  to  see  Persia 

and  India  and  then  China, 

and  mandarins  paunchy  beneath  their 

umbrellas, 
and  the  princesses  with  slender  hands, 
and  the  learned  quarreling 
about  poetry  and  beauty; 
I'd  like  to  linger  in  the  enchanted  palace 

and  like  a  foreign  traveler 

contemplate  at  leisure  landscapes  painted 

on  cloth  in  fir-wood  frames 

with  a  figure  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard; 

I'd  like  to  see  murderers  smiling 

while  the  headsman  cuts  an  innocent  neck 

with  his  great,  curved  oriental  sword. 
I'd  like  to  see  beggars  and  queens; 

I'd  like  to  see  roses  and  blood; 

I'd  like  to  see  them  who  die  for  love 

and  them  who  die  for  hatred. 

And  then  I  would  return 

to  tell  my  adventure 

to  those  curious  about  dreams, 

raising,  like  Sinbad, 

my  old  Arabian  cup 

to  my  lips  from  time  to  time 

to  interrupt  my  tale  artfully. . . 


La  Flute  enchantee 

L' ombre  est  douce  et  mon  maitre 

dort, 
Coiffe  d'un  bonnet  conique  de  soie 
Et  son  long  nez  jaune  en  sa  barbe 

blanche. 
Mais  moi,  je  suis  eveillee  encor 
Et  j'ecoute  au  dehors 
Une  chanson  de  flute  ou  s'epanche 
Tour  a  tour  la  tristesse  ou  la  joie, 
Un  air  tour  a  tour  langoureux  ou 

frivole 


The  enchanted  flute 

The  shadows  are  cool  and  my  master 

sleeps, 
wearing  a  cap  of  silk, 
his  long,  yellow  nose  in  his  white 

beard. 
But  I  am  still  awake 
and  I  hear  from  outside 
a  flute  song  pouring  out 
first  sadness,  then  joy, 
an  air  by  turns  languorous  and 

carefree, 
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Que  mon  amoureux  cheri  joue, 

Et  quand  je  m'approche  de  la  croisee, 

II  me  semble  que  chaque  notes 

s'envole 
De  la  flute  vers  ma  joue 
Comme  un  mysterieux  baiser. 


played  by  my  beloved; 

and  when  I  approach  the  lattice 

each  note  seems  to  fly 

from  the  flute  to  my  cheek 
like  a  disembodied  kiss. 


L'Indifferent 

Tes  yeux  sont  doux  comme  ceux  d'une 

fille, 
Jeune  etranger, 
Et  la  courbe  fine 
De  ton  beau  visage  de  duvel  ombrage 

Est  plus  seduisante  encor  de  ligne. 

Ta  levre  chante  sur  le  pas  de  ma  porte 

Une  langue  inconnue  et  charmante 

Comme  une  musique  fausse... 

Entre! 

Et  que  mon  vin  te  reconforte... 

Mais  non,  tu  passes 

Et  de  mon  seuil  je  te  vois  t'eloigner, 

Me  faisant  und  ernier  geste  avec  grace 

Et  la  hanche  legerement  ployee 

Par  ta  demarche  feminine  et  lasse... 


The  indifferent  one 

Your  eyes  are  soft  as  a  girl's, 

young  stranger, 

and  the  fine  curve 

of  your  pretty  face,  shadowed  with 

down, 
is  even  more  seductive  in  profile. 
Your  lips  sing  at  my  doorstep 
a  language  unknown  and  charming 
as  music  out  of  tune.. . 
Come  in! 

Let  my  wine  cheer  you.. . 
But  no,  you  pass  on 

and  I  see  you  recede  from  my  doorway, 
with  a  final,  graceful  wave  of  your  hand, 
your  hips  gently  swayed 
by  your  feminine  and  indolent  walk.. . 


English  translations  by  David  Johnson,  used  courtesy  of  CBS  Masterworks  ©1978 


Ravel  composed  his  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte  originally  for  piano  in  1899,  and  it 
was  first  performed  in  public  by  Ricardo  Vines  at  a  Societe  Nationale  concert  on  April  5,  1902. 
The  orchestral  transcription  dates  from  1910  and  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Concerts 
Hasselmans,  Alfredo  Casella  conducting,  on  December  25 ,  1911.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Pavane  in  October  1937  and  led  the  orchestra's 
first  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1 94  7.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance on  July  14, 1989.  The  orchestral  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta,  in  its  original  piano  version  of  1899,  was  premiered 
together  with  Jeux  d'eau.  The  latter  was  the  historically  more  significant  and  con- 
tained, in  the  composer's  words,  "whatever  pianistic  innovations  my  works  may  be 
thought  to  contain,"  but  it  was  the  charmingly  elegant  Pavane  that  was  immediately 
popular  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  both  the  listening  public  and  amateur 
pianists.  The  orchestral  transcription  of  1910  served  further  to  broaden  its  audience. 
The  pavane  was  a  ceremonial  dance  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  its 
name  most  likely  deriving  from  "Pava,"  a  dialect  form  of  Padua  in  Italy.  The  infanta 
or  Spanish  princess  of  the  title  is  nobody  in  particular:  the  piece  was  commissioned 
by  the  Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac,  whose  salon  Ravel  frequented  in  Paris,  and  the 
composer,  by  his  own  admission,  simply  concocted  a  title  that  pleased  him  by  its 
sound. 

— M.M. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Les  Nuits  d  'ete,  Opus  7 

Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La  Cote  St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on  December  11,  1803,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8,  1869.  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  a  cycle  of  six  songs  to  texts  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  was  composed  in  1840  or  1841  and  published  (in  its  original  form  for  mezzo-soprano 
or  tenor  and  piano)  in  June  1841.  Berlioz  orchestrated  "Absence"  for  his  mistress  Marie  Redo  in 
1843;  the  remainder  was  orchestrated  by  1856  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Swiss  publisher.  Berlioz 
himself  never  programmed  the  entire  cycle  in  his  concerts,  and  the  date  of  the  first  performance  is 
not  known.  Though  Wilhelm  Gericke  programmed  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  "Le  Spectre 
de  la  Rose"  with  Gertrude  Edmands  in  1889  and  Pierre  Monteux  programmed  "Absence"  and 
"Villanelle"  with  Madeleine  d'Espinoy-Colonne  in  1922,  the  BSO's  first  complete  performance  of 
Les  Nuits  d'ete  did  not  take  place  until  August  7,  1954,  when  Eleanor  Steber  was  soloist 
under  Charles  Munch 's  direction  at  Tanglewood.  Frederica  von  Stade  sang  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  14,  1992,  under  John  Nelson's  direction.  The  orchestral 
part  calls  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns  (third  horn  being  added 
for  the  last  song),  and  strings. 

Berlioz  grew  up  in  the  country;  the  first  music  he  heard  and  the  music  he  knew 
best  was  primarily  melodic:  folk  songs,  popular  ballads,  and  airs  from  operas-comiques. 
He  was  not  a  pianist,  so  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never  conceived  his 
music  at  or  for  the  keyboard,  which  tends  to  stress  the  harmonic  underpinnings  and 
to  develop  small  motivic  ideas  into  larger  melodies.  No,  Berlioz  conceived  his  melodies 
pure  and  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  capture  a  particular  mood,  the  expressive  quality  of 
a  particular  text.  They  are  often  unusual  in  their  shape  and  proportion  (especially 
when  compared  to  the  German  songs  or  symphonies  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  as 
normative) .  This  is  a  reflection  of  an  utterly  different  musical  vision,  not  a  shadow  (as 
some  critics  have  had  it)  on  the  composer's  competence.  He  considered  his  melodies 
a  kind  of  flexible  musical  prose,  rather  than  the  "musical  verse"  that  might  be  repre- 
sented by  more  stereotyped  patterns.  Listening  to  Berlioz's  melodies  over  and  over 
until  through  familiarity  they  reveal  their  inner  logic  is  the  best  way  of  entering  into 
the  secret  places  of  his  musical  thought.  And  nowhere  is  the  melodic  element  so  over- 
whelmingly predominant  as  in  the  songs. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  composition  of  these  six  songs,  all  settings  of  texts  by 
the  composer's  friend  Theophile  Gautier,  other  than  that  Berlioz  himself  chose  the 
particular  poems  and  added  his  own  titles  with  the  poet's  approval.  Though  the  songs 
were  published  together  as  a  set,  there  is  not  the  slightest  thread  of  plot  connecting 
them;  rather  they  seem  to  be  grouped  with  one  another  because  all  of  them  deal  in 
some  way  with  the  theme  of  longing — occasionally  in  an  ironic  way,  more  frequently 
in  deadly  earnest. 

In  the  original  piano  version,  Berlioz  intended  the  songs  to  be  performed  by  tenor 
or  mezzo-soprano;  when  he  orchestrated  them,  he  changed  the  keys  of  two  of  them 
and  suggested  different  voice  parts  for  some  of  the  songs  (implying  a  performance  of 
the  set  by  more  than  one  singer) .  It  has  always  been  most  common  for  a  single  singer 
to  undertake  the  entire  cycle,  but  the  composer's  suggestions  are  indicated  in  paren- 
theses here.  "Villanelle"  (mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  a  fresh  spring  song  of  simple  con- 
tentment. "Le  Spectre  de  la  rose"  (contralto)  is  a  conventional  homage  to  the  loved  one: 
the  very  rose  that  lies  on  her  breast  is  the  envy  of  kings.  The  sentimental  image  is  pre- 
sented with  considerable  passion.  "Sur  les  Lagunes:  Lamento"  (baritone  or  contralto  or 
mezzo-soprano) ,  a  threnody  for  a  loved  one  who  has  passed  away,  rocks  gently  in  its 
6/8  rhythm,  which  might  well  be  an  emblem  for  Charon's  boat,  ferrying  the  lost  one 
"on  the  sea"  that  comes  at  the  end  of  life,  leaving  one  behind  to  mourn.  "Absence" 
(mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  the  finest  song  of  the  set,  its  simplicity  evoking  an  over- 
powering loneliness.  "Au  Cimetiere:  Clair  de  lune"  (tenor)  begins  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  utmost  simplicity  that  becomes  more  elaborate  and  shivery  as  the  singer 
feels  a  "shade"  brushing  past  (harmonics  in  the  upper  strings).  "Llle  inconnue"  (con- 
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tralto  or  tenor)  is  an  energetic  song  of  the  sea,  an  offer  to  take  the  "young  beauty" 
wherever  she  wishes  to  go.  But  there  is  an  ironic  twist  when  she  says  that  she  desires 
to  go  to  the  land  "where  love  lasts  forever."  The  reply:  "That  shore  is  little  known." 

The  poems  themselves  are  thoroughly  conventional  in  both  manner  and  sub- 
stance, but  Berlioz's  music  imparts  a  degree  of  feeling  that  covers  a  wide  range.  His 
orchestra  is  small — -just  a  handful  of  woodwinds  (counting  the  horns  as  part  of  the 
woodwind  group)  with  a  modest  string  ensemble.  They  practically  never  indulge  in 
the  kind  of  word-painting  that  a  Schubert  might  provide — no  galloping  horses  or 
waves  gently  lapping  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  instruments  provide  rhythmic  activity, 
delicately  varied  colors,  and  harmonic  underpinning,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
remain  secondary  to  the  voice.  The  entire  cycle  remains  a  vibrant  monument  to  the 
expressive  power  of  melody. 

— S.L. 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause 
until  after  the  final  Berlioz  song. 


"Les  Nuits  d'ete" 

Poemes  de  Theophile  Gautier 


Four  songs  from 

"Summer  Nights" 

Poems  by  Theophile  Gautier 


Villanelle 

Quand  viendra  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Quand  auront  disparu  les  froids, 
Tous  les  deux  nous  irons,  ma  belle, 
Pour  cueillir  le  muguet  aux  bois. 
Sous  nos  pieds  egrenant  les  perles 
Que  Ton  voit  au  matin  trembler, 
Nous  irons  ecouter  les  merles 
Siffler. 

Le  printemps  est  venu,  ma  belle, 

C'est  le  mois  des  amants  beni; 

Et  l'oiseau,  satinant  son  aile, 

Dit  des  vers  au  rebord  du  nid. 

Oh,  viens  done,  sur  ce  banc  de  mousse 

Pour  parler  de  nos  beaux  amours, 

Et  dis-moi  de  ta  voix  si  douce: 

Toujours! 

Loin,  bien  loin,  egarant  nos  courses, 
Faisons  fuir  le  lapin  cache, 
Et  le  daim  au  miroir  des  sources 
Admirant  son  grand  bois  penche, 
Puis  chez  nous  tout  heureux,  tout 

aises, 
En  paniers  enlacant  nos  doigts, 
Revenons,  rapportant  des  fraises 
Des  bois. 


Villanelle 

When  the  season  changes 

And  the  cold  weather  has  gone, 

My  love,  we  will  go  together 

To  pick  lily-of-the-valley  in  the  woods. 

Our  feet  scattering 

The  glittering  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

We  will  go  and  hear 

The  blackbirds  sing. 

The  spring  has  come,  my  love, 
It  is  the  blessed  season  for  lovers; 
And  the  bird,  preening  its  wings, 
Sings  songs  from  the  edge  of  its  nest. 
Oh  come  and  sit  on  the  mossy  bank 
And  talk  of  our  happy  love, 
And  say  to  me  in  your  soft  voice: 
For  ever! 

Far,  far  away,  our  footsteps  wandering, 
We'll  startle  the  rabbit  from  its  hiding, 
And  the  deer  watching  its  great  antlers 
Mirrored  in  the  stream; 
Then  back  home  in  complete  happiness 

and  contentment, 
Our  fingers  entwined,  return 
Carrying  baskets 
Of  wild  strawberries. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Week  2 


Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Souleve  ta  paupiere  close 
Qu'effleure  en  songe  virginal. 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 
Que  tu  portais  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pris  encor  emperlee 
Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  l'arrosoir, 
Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 
Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

O  toi,  qui  de  ma  mort  fut  cause, 
Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutes  les  nuits  mon  spectre  rose 
A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  reclame 
Ni  messe  ni  De  Profundis. 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ame 
Et  j' arrive  du  paradis. 

Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie, 
Et  pour  avoir  un  sort  si  beau 
Plus  d'un  aurait  donne  sa  vie. 
Car  sur  ton  sein  j'ai  mon  tombeau, 
Et  sur  l'albatre  ou  je  repose 
Un  poete  avec  un  baiser 
Ecrivit:  "Ci-git  une  rose 
Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser" 


The  Spectre  of  the  Rose 

Lift  up  your  eyelids 

That  glow  with  a  maiden  dream. 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose 

Which  you  wore  last  night  at  the  ball. 

You  took  me  still  moist 

And  glistening  from  the  gardener's  spray, 

And  through  the  sparkling  scene 

You  walked  me  with  you  all  evening. 

Oh  you  who  was  cause  of  my  death: 
Without  your  being  able  to  escape  it, 
Night  after  night  my  fragrant  ghost 
Will  come  to  dance  at  your  pillow. 
But  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  exact  no  mass  or  De  Profundis. 
This  faint  perfume  is  my  soul 
And  it  is  from  paradise  that  I  come. 

My  destiny  was  one  to  be  coveted; 

Many  would  give  their  lives 

To  have  a  fate  as  beautiful  as  mine. 

For  my  tomb  is  on  your  breast, 

And  on  the  marbled  whiteness  where  I  rest 

A  poet  wrote  with  his  kiss: 

"Here  lies  a  rose 

That  kings  will  envy." 


Sur  les  Lagunes 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte. 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 

Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel  sans  m'attendre 

Elle  s'en  retourna; 

L'ange  qui  l'emmena 

Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

La  blanche  creature 

Est  couchee  au  cercueil. 

Comme  dans  la  nature 

Tout  me  parait  en  deuil! 

La  colombe  oubliee. 

Pleure  et  songe  a  l'absent; 

Mon  ame  pleure  et  sent 

Qu'elle  est  depareillee. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 


On  the  Lagoons 

My  fair  one  is  dead. 

I  will  weep  always. 

She  has  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb 

My  whole  being  and  all  my  love. 

She  did  not  wait 

But  returned  to  heaven. 

The  angel  that  drew  her  back 

Would  not  take  me  with  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Her  white  body 

Sleeps  in  the  grave; 

And  now  all  nature 

Seems  to  me  in  mourning. 

The  foresaken  dove  mourns 

And  broods  on  the  departed; 

My  soul  mourns  and  feels 

As  if  cut  in  two. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 
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Sur  moi  la  nuit  immense 

S'etend  comme  un  linceul. 

Je  chante  ma  romance 

Que  le  ciel  entend  seul. 

Ah,  comme  elle  etait  belle, 

Et  comme  je  l'aimais! 

Je  n'aimerai  jamais 

Une  femme  autant  qu'elle. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 


The  vast  night  spreads 

Over  me  like  a  shroud. 

I  sing  my  song, 

And  only  the  sky  hears  it. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was 

And  how  I  loved  her; 

Never  will  I  love 

A  woman  as  I  have  loved  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 


L'lle  inconnue 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

L'aviron  est  d'ivoire, 
Le  pavilion  de  moire, 
Le  gouvernail  d'or  fin. 
J'ai  pour  lest  une  orange, 
Pour  voile  une  aile  d'ange, 
Pour  mousse  un  seraphin. 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

Est-ce  dans  la  Baltique? 
Dans  la  mer  Pacifique? 
Dans  Tile  de  Java? 
Ou  bien  est-ce  en  Norvege 
Cueillir  la  fleur  de  neige, 
Ou  la  fleur  d'Angsoka? 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 
A  la  rive  fidele 
Ou  Ton  aime  toujours! 
Cette  rive,  ma  chere, 
On  ne  la  connait  guere 
Au  pays  des  amours. 

Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  brise  va  souffler. 


The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

The  oar  is  ivory, 

The  flag  of  silk, 

The  helm  of  fine  gold. 

For  ballast  I  have  an  orange, 

For  sail,  an  angel's  wing, 

For  ship's  boy  a  seraph. 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

Is  it  to  the  Baltic? 

To  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

To  the  Island  of  Java? 

Or  is  it  to  Norway, 

To  pick  the  snowflowers, 

Or  the  flowers  of  Angsoka? 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Take  me,  the  fair  one  replies, 

To  the  faithful  shore 

Where  love  lasts  for  ever. 

That  shore,  my  dear, 

Is  little  known 

In  the  country  of  love. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 
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NYNEX  ISDN  connections  to 
the  Internet.  You  get  where 
you  want  when  you  want, 
instead  of  waiting  forever. 

It's  really  hard  to  appreciate  one 
of  those  beautiful,  colorful  Internet 
pages  when  it  takes  your  modem 
half  an  hour  to  download  it. 

Fortunately,  there's  a  faster  way. 
Much  faster.  NYNEX  ISDN  service. 

The  integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  uses  ordinary  phone 
lines  to  deliver  data,  images, 
voice,  and  video  at  up  to  128 
Kbps.  That  means  you  can  reduce 
a  20-minute  download  to  about 
three  minutes. 

ISDN  service  is  digital  end  to 
end,  which  means  far  fewer  trans- 
mission errors  and  frustrating 
reconnections.  It's  easily  afford- 
able. It's  available  throughout 
most  of  the  NYNEX  region.  And 
it's  compatible  with  many 
Internet  access  services. 

So  if  you're  tired  of  twiddling 
your  thumbs  while  your  computer 
slowly  pries  information  from  the 
Internet,  it's  time  to  speed  things 
up.  Call  1-800-GET  ISDN  for 
more  information. 

Leave  it  to  NYNEX. 

NYNEX. 


http://www.nynex.com 
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Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
SPONSORED  BY  NYNEX 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 
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Center 


BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegro  grazioso 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


COPLAND  Short  Symphony  (Symphony  No.  2) 

Tempo:  J  =  144  (preciso) 

Tempo:  J  =  c.44 

Tempo:  J=  144  (preciso  e  ritmico) 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

Introduction.  Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Supplications  of  the  Firebird 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden 

Apples  (Scherzo) 
The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 
Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 
Berceuse  (Lullaby) 
Kashchei's  Awakening  and  Death 
Disappearance  of  Kashchei's  Palace  and 
Magical  Creatures — Return  to  Life  of  the 
Petrified  Knights — General  Thanksgiving 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  2 


NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
April  3,  1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  for  this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and  completted 
the  score  at  Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  on  July  7,  1881.  After  a  private  try  out  of  the  concerto  with 
Hans  von  Billow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  Brahms  was  soloist  in  the  first  performance  on 
November  9,  1881,  in  Budapest,  Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the  National 
Theater.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  (with  first 
flute  briefly  doubling  piccolo  in  the  outer  movements),  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

"...and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph  Joachim, 
rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto. 
More  than  twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a  second  one."  They  were  full 
years.  Brahms  had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up  conducting  and  playing  the  piano 
as  regular  activities  and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years 
("clean-shaven  they  take  you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of 
the  two  decades  include  the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn; 
the  string  quartets  and  piano  quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets, 
the  piano  quintet,  and  the  horn  trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first  two 
symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and 
shorter  choral  pieces,  a  series  of  large-scale  vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem, 
the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and  Ndnie.  He  was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and 
to  never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  had  been  a  giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous 
footsteps  made  life  terribly  difficult  for  later  composers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Bee- 
thoven had  been  inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a  source  of  daunting  inhibition. 
Fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant,  Brahms  waited  until  his  forties 
before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first  symphony,  both  being 
genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the  Brahms  of  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether  mature.  For  the  University 
of  Breslau  to  call  him  "artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germania  nunc  princeps'''  in  its  honorary 
degree  citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti-Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at  least 
in  that  central  and  northern  European  musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of 
as  either  transalpine  triviality  or  as  the  province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian, 
Dr.  Richard  Wagner,  the  stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North  German  who  had 
settled  in  Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  amateur 
musician,  and  by  profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even  more  unambigu- 
ously "princeps"  than  Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His 
chief  task  for  that  summer  was  to  complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim. 
He  planned  to  include  a  scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He 
had,  however,  made  sketches  for  such  a  movement  after  his  return  from  the  South, 
and  he  retrieved  them  three  years  later  when  they  became  the  basis  of  the  new  piano 
concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and  Hungary  as  well  as  anoth- 
er Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he  made 
a  setting  of  Schiller's  Ndnie,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  the  piano  concerto.  (By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pat- 
tern for  his  year:  concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers  in 
various  Austrian  or  Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three  years 
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in  a  row  and  then  dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches,  proofreading, 
and  concerts).  On  July  7  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  per- 
haps his  closest  musical  confidante  of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny 
piano  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the 
pianist  Emma  Engelmann,  he  is  not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his  copy 
with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little  piano  pieces."  The  measure  of  Brahms's  sure- 
ness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  singling  it  out  for  dedication  "to  his  dear 
friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen,  to  whom  Brahms  had  been  sent  by  his 
first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  born  in  1806  and  had  studied  with 
Carl  Maria  von  Bocklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first  performance  of 
Schubert's  E-flat  trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata  was 
widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devotion  lasted  until  the  end 
of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B-flat  concerto  as  occasion  for  the  long- 
delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely  significant:  not  only  was  the  piano 
Marxsen's  instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last 
achieved  what  had  eluded  him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  concerto,  namely  the  per- 
fect fusion  of  inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  those  long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for  someone 
who  had  long  given  up  regular  practicing  to  get  through  it  at  all  is  amazing.  After  the 
premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Germany  with  Hans  von 
Biilow  and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra:  Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  else- 
where the  reception  was  triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  hard- 
er to  grasp  than  the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano 
and  orchestra  was  noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato"  being  much 
bandied  about.  With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the 
concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  better  than  his  critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw 
more  imaginative  and  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship 
propounded  in  those  masterpieces  of  the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities.  The 
piano  enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by  the  horn. 
This  is  poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly  assertive  in  the  way 
the  piano  at  once  takes  possession  of  five-and-a-half  octaves  from  the  lowest  B-flat  on 
the  keyboard  to  the  F  above  the  treble  staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then 
the  strings  continue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences 
the  orchestra  altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  set- 
tles on  a  long  dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its  "real"  function  is  to  intro- 
duce, as  dramatically  as  possible,  an  expansive  and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  expo- 
sition. Perhaps  the  greatest  moment,  certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of 
this  magisterial  movement  is  the  soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and 
its  extensions  in  the  piano  being  now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing 
texture,  an  effect  that  suggests  that  the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played 
not  as  an  introduction  in  a  slower  tempo,  but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning. 
When  all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's  earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza, 
and  the  contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continuation  is  the  more  poignant  for  that 
memory.  One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  essentially  declamatory  and  as  the 
quintessential  blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark  that  occurs  more  often  than  any 
other  is  "dolce"  (followed  in  frequency  by  "leggiercTl). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only  two  move- 
ments in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly  asked  to  explain  the 
presence  of  his  "extra"  ScherzerL  He  told  Billroth  that  the  first  movement  appeared  to 
him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he  required  something  strongly  passionate  before  the 
equally  simple  Andante."  The  answer  half  convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as 
much  as  urgency  and  speed.  Long-range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Andante  to  come,  must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's  decision.  The  con- 
trast, in  any  event,  is  welcome,  and  the  movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the  bit- 
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ing  double-stops  of  Joachim's  violin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the  ovations  they 
got  at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti-musical  the  present  cus- 
tom that  indiscriminately  forbids  such  demonstrations  between  movements) .  From 
here  on,  Brahms  reduces  the  scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent 
for  the  remainder  of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello 
solo,*  which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes 
increasingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings  (and  thus  less  obvi- 
ously soloistic) .  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer 
of  that  kind  of  song.  Its  own  melodies  stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more 
embellished  or  more  skeletal.  The  key  is  B-flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and 
thus  an  uncommon  choice  for  a  slow  movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being 
Brahms's  own  earlier  piano  concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece  are  bold 
and  remarkable  in  their  effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key 
of  F-sharp  that  gives  the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the  end,  which 
occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with  triplets. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976 
to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his  program  notes 
(including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide. 


*Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic  germ  in 


Aaron  Copland 

Short  Symphony  (Symphony  No.  2) 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900,  and  died  in  Peekskill, 
New  York,  on  December  2,  1990.  He  wrote  his  Short  Symphony  in  1932-33.  Carlos  Chavez,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  conducted  the  first  performance  on  November  23,  1934,  with  the  Orquesta 
Sinfonica  de  Mexico  in  Mexico  City;  there  was,  however,  no  performance  in  the  United  States 
until  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  one  with  the  NBC  Symphony  in  1 944.  (Five  years  earlier,  on 
February  26,  1939,  the  Short  Symphony  had  been  played  in  New  York  in  the  arrangement  for 
string  quartet  with  piano  and  clarinet  that  Copland  had  made  in  1937).  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (one  doubling  alto  flute)  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  heckelphone  (doubling  English  horn), 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
piano,  and  strings.  Copland  indicates  that  English  horn  may  be  substituted  for  the  heckelphone 
throughout.  * 

At  seventeen,  Copland,  who  had  begun  by  trying  to  learn  harmony  from  a  corre- 
spondence course,  became  a  pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark,  nephew  to  the  Viennese  com- 
poser Karl  Goldmark.  But  while  producing  sonatas,  rondos,  and  counterpoint  exercis- 
es for  Goldmark,  he  was  also  writing  Copland  to  please  himself.  When  he  showed  his 
teacher  "a  scherzo  humoristique"  called  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse,  Goldmark  said,  "I  can't 


The  heckelphone  is  a  baritone  oboe  pitched  an  octave  below  the  regular  oboe.  It  is  named  for 
Wilhelm  Heckel,  who  designed  the  instrument  in  1904,  twenty-five  years  after  a  conversation  with 
Wagner  in  which  the  composer  complained  of  the  lack  of  a  powerful  double-reed  instrument  in 
the  baritone  range. 
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tell  you  anything  about  this.  I  don't  understand  how  you  go  about  it  or  what  the  har- 
monies are  all  about."  It  occurred  to  Copland  that  he  needed  to  move  on. 

"In  those  days,"  Copland  recalled  in  a  1967  conversation  with  Edward  T.  Cone, 

it  was  clear  that  you  had  to  be  "finished"  in  Europe.  Remember  that  I  was  an  ado- 
lescent during  the  First  World  War,  when  Germany  and  German  music  were  very 
unpopular.  The  new  thing  in  music  was  Debussy  and  Ravel — also  Scriabin...It 
seemed  obvious  that  if  you  went  to  Europe  you  would  want  to  study  in  France. . . 
All  the  new  things  seemed  to  be  coming  from  Paris — even  before  I  knew  the  name 
of  Stravinsky. 

So  to  Paris  he  went,  where  he  kept  hearing  about  a  woman  in  her  thirties  by  the 
name  of  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  was  active  at  the  Conservatory,  the  Ecole  Normale, 
and  the  newly  founded  American  College  at  Fontainebleau.  Boulanger  did  more  for 
Copland  than  help  him  to  develop  the  technique  that  freed  him  to  be  himself.  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  who  had  come  to  Paris  from  Russia  in  1920,  had  invited  her  to  appear  as 
organ  soloist  in  his  first  season  (1924-25)  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
she  was  also  engaged  to  perform  with  Walter  Damrosch  in  New  York;  she  asked 
Copland  for  a  concerto  for  these  concerts.  He  was  nervous,  but  Boulanger  insisted, 
and  the  Organ  Symphony  was  the  outcome. 

Koussevitzky  was  a  good  friend  to  acquire.  He  believed  passionately  in  the  cause  of 
new  music  and  in  his  obligation  as  head  of  one  of  America's  most  important  musical 
institutions  to  support  American  musicians.  He  presented  the  Organ  Symphony  soon 
after  Damrosch  and  went  on  to  give  the  first  performances  of  Copland's  Music  for  the 
Theatre  in  1925,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  1927,  and  the  Symphonic  Ode  (composed  for 
the  BSO's  fiftieth  anniversary)  in  1932.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  Copland's  premieres  after  that  went  elsewhere,  Koussevitzky  continued  to 
play  his  music,  which  meant  significant  exposure  on  the  radio  and  eventually  on 
recordings  as  well. 

Much  of  Copland's  music  in  the  1920s  was  touched  by  the  rhythms  and  gestures  of 
jazz.  The  music  historian  Alfred  Einstein  spoke  for  many  when  he  called  jazz  "the 
most  abominable  treason  against  all  the  music  of  Western  civilization,"  and  these  peo- 
ple deeply  resented  its  invasion  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  or  New  York's  Carnegie. 
Others  were  delighted  by  the  emergence  of  a  distinctively  American  style. 

In  1932  Copland  retreated  to  Mexico,  a  country  for  which  he  had  an  abiding  love, 
in  order  to  think  his  way  through  a  stylistic  crisis.  He  felt  he  needed  to  move  away 
from  what  he  called  "a — shall  we  say — Hebraic  idea  of  the  grandiose,  of  the  dramatic 
and  the  tragic,  which  was  expressed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Organ  Symphony  [1924] 
and  very  much  in  the  Symphonic  Ode  [1929] . .  .The  Ode  was  a  major  effort,  on  which  I 
worked  for  several  years.  It  really  seemed  like  a  culminating  work,  so  that  I  had  to  do 
something  different  after  that."  A  more  severe  style  emerged  in  the  spare  and  tough 
Piano  Variations  of  1930,  though  Copland  came  to  think  in  retrospect  that  the 
Variations  represented  "another  version  of  the  grandiose,  except  that  it  had  changed 
to  a  very  dry  and  bare  grandiosity,  instead  of  the  fat  grandiosity  of  a  big  orchestral 
work."  Out  of  the  Mexican  retreat  came  the  Short  Symphony.  It  and  the  Variations  are 
the  twin  summits  of  Copland's  achievement  in  his  young  years. 

The  jazz-influenced  dislocation  of  meter  that  are  so  characteristic  of  Copland's 
music  in  the  1920s  are  more  prevalent  than  ever  in  the  Short  Symphony,  but  the  "fat" 
orchestral  sound  of  the  Symphonic  Ode,  completed  in  1929,  has  given  way  to  one  that  is 
hard  and  lean,  and  the  compositional  procedures  are  fiercely  concentrated. 

Carlos  Chavez,  himself  a  distinguished  composer,  braved  the  score  with  his  orches- 
tra in  Mexico  City;  his  North  American  colleagues  with  their  virtuoso  ensembles  did 
not.  Copland  was  bitterly  disappointed,  as  reflected  in  his  liner  note  for  his  1967 
Columbia  recording: 

Although  the  performance  time  is  only  fifteen  minutes,  it  took  me,  on  and  off, 
almost  two  years  to  complete  it.  On  other  occasions  I've  written  fifteen  minutes  of 
music  in  two  weeks:  if  I  expended  so  much  time  and  effort  on  the  Short  Symphony 
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it  was  because  I  wanted  to  write  as  perfect  a  piece  as  I  could.  So  you  can  imagine 
my  feelings  when,  shortly  after  its  first  performance,  the  American  premiere  [by 
Leopold  Stokowski  in  Philadelphia]  was  canceled.  Serge  Koussevitzky  [in  Boston] 
followed  suit.  Both  conductors  told  me  that  they  had  not  had  enough  time  to  pre- 
pare the  piece. 

Copland's  practical  response,  which  he  termed  an  "an  act  of  desperation,"  was  to 
transcribe  the  Short  Symphony  as  a  sextet  for  string  quartet  with  clarinet  and  piano, 
in  which  form  it  is  often  played.  Stokowski  did  finally  give  the  U.S.  premiere  of  the 
Short  Symphony,  but  only  in  1944;  there  was  no  other  performance  in  the  United 
States  until  1954.  It  is  a  rarity  still.  (In  1989  the  New  York-based  chamber  orchestra 
Orpheus  performed  and  recorded  the  Short  Symphony  without  conductor.) 
Copland  gave  this  description  of  the  work  (in  that  same  liner  note): 

The  work  is  in  three  movements  (fast,  slow,  fast)  played  without  pause.  The  first 
movement  is  scherzo-like  in  character.  Once,  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of  naming  the 
piece  The  Bounding  Line  because  of  the  nature  of  the  first  section.  The  second 
movement  is  in  three  brief  sections — the  first  rises  to  a  dissonant  climax,  is  sharply 
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contrasted  with  a  song-like  middle  part,  and  returns  to  the  beginning.  The  finale  is 
once  again  bright  in  color  and  rhythmically  intricate. 

In  1954,  Arthur  Berger,  Copland's  first  biographer,  composed  a  set  of  brilliant  and 
witty  One-Part  Inventions  for  piano;  surely  he  found  the  model  in  the  kind  of  writing 
that  dominates  the  first  movement  of  the  Short  Symphony.  The  instruments  of  Copland's 
orchestra — and  note  the  absence  of  heavy  brass  and  the  use  of  the  piano  as  the  sole 
percussion  instrument — dart  in  and  out  of  the  texture;  the  look  of  the  page  is  busy. 
For  the  most  part,  though,  we  hear  only  one  pitch  at  a  time,  and  rarely  more  than 
two.  When  there  are  two  notes,  they  are  often  a  semitone  apart,  and  the  second,  disso- 
nant note  comes  across  less  as  an  independent  harmonic  or  melodic  entity  than  as  a 
dynamic  accent.  Most  of  the  movement  is  indeed  a  single  "bounding  line."  The  time 
signature  changes  continually — 6/8,  7/8,  5/8,  6/8,  7/8  on  a  single  page  is  typical — 
but  even  within  any  one  measure  the  groupings  are  hardly  ever  "normal."  In  a  4/4 
bar,  for  example,  the  principal  accents  might  well  fall  on  the  second  half  of  "one"  and 
on  "four." 

The  slow  movement  provides  strong  contrast  to  what  Berger  called  the  both  "play- 
ful and  frantic"  athletic  exuberance  of  the  first.  It  also  displays  contrast  within  itself, 
when  the  intense  opening  music  gives  way  to  the  touching  and  simply  harmonized 
song  of  the  middle  section.  The  finale  synthesizes  what  has  gone  before,  bringing 
back  the  "bounding  line"  and  the  delightful  rhythmic  shocks  of  the  first  movement, 
but  having  also  learned  something  from  the  slow  movement  about  harmony  and  the 
possibilities  of  denser  textures. 

It  is  a  critical  cliche  that  there  are  two  Coplands,  one  being  the  composer  of  popu- 
lar essays  in  Americana — both  urban  like  Music  for  the  Theatre  and  El  salon  Mexico,  and 
pastoral  like  Billy  the  Kid  and  Appalachian  Spring — and  the  other  the  composer  of  more 
severe,  certainly  more  abstract,  less  referential  works  such  as  the  Piano  Variations,  the 
Piano  Quartet,  the  Piano  Fantasy,  and  his  late  orchestral  works,  Connotations  and  In- 
scape.  The  two  Coplands  are  of  course  one,  and  the  two  styles  are  connected,  each 
drawing  strength  and  substance  from  the  other.  The  Short  Symphony  is  a  remarkable 
synthesis  of  the  learned  and  the  vernacular,  and  thus,  in  all  its  brevity,  a  singularly 
"complete"  representation  of  its  composer. 

— from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

This  program  note  on  Copland's  Short  Symphony  appeared  originally  in  somewhat  different 
form  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  is  used  by  permission. 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Suite  from  The  Firebird 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  April  6,  1971.  He  began  composition  of The  Firebird  in  early  November  1909  at  a  "dacha" 
of  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St.  Petersburg.  He  completed  the  score  in  the  city,  finishing 
the  actual  composition  in  March  and  the  full  score  a  month  later;  following  some  further  retouch- 
ing, the  final  score  bears  the  date  May  18,  1910.  Commissioned  by  Diaghilev  as  a  ballet  in  two 
scenes,  the  work  was  first  performed  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25,  1910, 
with  a  cast  including  Tamara  Karsavina  (the  Firebird),  Michel  Fokine  (Prince  Ivan),  Vera 
Fokina  (the  Tsarevna),  and  Alexis  Bulgakov  (Kashchei);  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  scenario 
was  by  Fokine  in  collaboration  with  Diaghilev  and  his  staff;  Fokine  also  created  the  choreogra- 
phy. Alexandre  Golovine  designed  the  settings,  Golovine  and  Leon  Bakst  the  costumes.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  son  of  the  composer  Nikolay,  who  had  been  Stravin- 
sky 5  teacher.  The  American  premiere  of  the  ballet  was  given  by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Century 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  January  17,  1916.  Stravinsky  made  suites  from  the  ballet  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions,  the  first  in  1911  (employing  virtually  the  original  orchestration),  the  second  in 
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1919  (for  a  much  smaller  orchestra),  and  the  third  in  1 945  (using  the  same  orchestra  as  the 
second  but  containing  more  music).  The  version  to  be  performed  here  is  the  1911  suite  with  the 
addition  of  the  Berceuse,  followed  by  the  closing  sections  of  the  complete  ballet,  all  in  the  original 
1911  instrumentation.  The  suite  in  its  original  1911  version  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo 
(third  flute  doubling  second  piccolo),  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  soprano  clarinets  in  A 
(third  clarinet  doubling  piccolo  clarinet  inD),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  sec- 
ond contrabassoon) ,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  in  A,  three  trombones,  tuba,  tim- 
pani, triangle,  cymbals,  tambour  de  Basque,  bass  drum,  campanelli,  xylophone,  celesta,  piano, 
three  harps,  and  strings.  Added  to  this  in  the  added  sections  from  the  complete  ballet  (and  to  be 
heard  here  at  the  start  of  the  Berceuse  and  in  the  score's  final  moments)  are  three  offstage  trumpets. 

The  notorious  inability  of  Anatol  Liadov  to  finish  his  scores  in  time  gave  Stravinsky 
his  first  big  break.  In  1909,  Sergei  Diaghilev  needed  to  find  a  fast-working  composer 
for  a  new  ballet  based  on  the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Firebird.  Having  been  impressed 
by  Stravinsky's  Fireworks,  which  he  had  heard  a  few  months  earlier,  Diaghilev  went  to 
Stravinsky  to  discuss  a  possible  commission  for  The  Firebird.  Though  deeply  engrossed 
in  his  opera  The  Nightingale,  Stravinsky  naturally  recognized  that  a  ballet  commission 
from  Diaghilev  with  a  production  in  Paris  was  an  opportunity  he  could  not  turn  down. 
In  fact,  he  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  began  sketching  the  music  before  the  formal 
commission  finally  reached  him.  He  composed  the  large  score  between  November 
1909  and  March  1910;  the  final  details  of  the  full  score  were  finished  by  May  18. 

The  premiere  of  the  lavishly  colorful  score  marked  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Ballets 
Russes  and  put  the  name  of  Stravinsky  on  the  map.  Diaghilev  quickly  signed  him  up 
for  more  ballets,  and  in  short  order  he  turned  out  Petrushka  and  The  Rite  of  Spring, 
with  which  he  brought  on  a  musical  revolution.  The  scenario  of  The  Firebird  involves 
the  interaction  of  human  characters  with  two  supernatural  figures,  the  magic  Firebird 
(a  sort  of  good  fairy)  and  the  evil  sorcerer  Kashchei,  a  green-taloned  ogre  who  can- 
not be  killed  except  by  destroying  his  soul,  which  is  preserved  in  a  casket  in  the  form 
of  an  egg. 


A  Life  in  Music 

"When  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  father  walked 
me  onto  the  empty  stage  of  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  I  sang  a  bit  of  //  Trovatore.... 
I  grew  up  right  here  in  Quincy,  listening  to  broadcasts 
of  Toscanini,  treasuring  recordings  of  the  BSO, 
leaping  at  chances  to  attend  live  concerts.... 
I  want  to  share  my  life  in  music  with  my  listeners." 

Classics  in  the  Morning 
with  Ron  Delia  Chi  as  a 
Weekdays  at  8am 


and  The  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tangle  wood 

live  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 

Sundays  at  2pm 

July  7-August  25 


J 
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Kashchei  has  an  enchanted  garden  in  which  he  keeps  thirteen  captured  princesses 
who  are  allowed  out  only  at  night.  The  young  prince  Ivan  Tsarevich  accidentally  dis- 
covers the  garden  while  in  pursuit  of  the  fabulous  Firebird.  He  captures  the  bird  near 
a  tree  of  magical  golden  apples.  The  Firebird  begs,  in  dance,  to  be  set  free,  and  the 
prince  finally  agrees,  but  takes  one  magic  feather  from  the  bird  as  a  token.  The 
enchanted  princesses  appear  tentatively  and  shake  the  apple  tree,  then  use  the  fallen 
apples  for  a  game  of  catch.  Ivan  Tsarevich  interrupts  their  game,  for  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  them.  They  dance  a  stately  slow  round  dance  called  a  khorovod  to  a 
melody  first  introduced  by  the  oboe,  an  actual  folk  song.  In  pursuit  of  the  princesses, 
Ivan  Tsarevitch  enters  the  palace,  where  he  is  captured  by  the  monsters  that  serve  as 
Kashchei 's  guards.  Kashchei  arrives  and  threatens  to  turn  the  prince  into  stone,  but 
Ivan  Tsarevich  waves  the  feather,  summoning  the  Firebird  to  his  aid.  The  magic  bird 
sets  Kashchei's  followers  to  treading  an  "infernal  dance"  of  energetic  syncopation. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  ballet,  following  the  destruction  of  the  monster's  soul, 
all  the  knights  that  had  previously  been  turned  to  stone  come  back  to  life  (in  a  sweet- 
ly descending  phrase  of  folklike  character)  and  all  take  part  in  a  dance  of  general 
happiness  (a  more  energetic  version  of  the  same  phrase).  The  Firebird  has  disap- 
peared, but  her  music,  now  rendered  more  "human"  in  triadic  harmony,  sounds  in 
the  orchestra  as  the  curtain  falls.  Stravinsky  distinguished  musically  between  the 
human  and  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  story  by  using  diatonic,  often  folk-like 
melodies  for  the  human  characters  and  chromatic  ideas  for  the  supernatural  figures 
(slithery  melodies  for  Kashchei  and  his  realm,  shimmering  arabesques  for  the  Firebird) . 

The  suite  begins  with  the  ballet's  Introduction,  with  its  mood  of  magical  awe.  The 
double  basses  present  a  melodic  figure  (two  semitones  and  a  major  third)  that  lies 
behind  all  the  music  of  the  Firebird.  Following  a  culminating  shower  of  brilliant  har- 
monics on  the  violins  (played  with  a  new  technique  discovered  by  Stravinsky  for  this 
passage),  a  muted  horn  call  signals  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  a  nocturnal  scene  in 
Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden,  which  continues  the  mysterious  music  of  the  opening 
(a  chromatic  bassoon  phrase  foreshadows  the  sorcerer).  When  Ivan  Tsarevich  cap- 
tures the  Firebird,  the  magical  creature  appeals  to  be  freed  in  an  extended  solo  dance 
(Supplications  of  the  Firebird) ;  Ivan  takes  one  of  its  feathers — a  magic  feather — before 
allowing  it  to  depart. 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo).  Kashchei's  captives,  the 
thirteen  enchanted  princesses,  shake  golden  apples  from  the  tree  in  the  garden  and 
use  these  for  a  ball  game.  Ivan  Tsarevich  falls  in  love  with  one  of  them  and  suddenly 
reveals  himself  to  the  group.  They  circle  around  him  in  a  Khorovod  (a  stately  slow 
round  dance)  to  one  of  the  favorite  passages  of  the  score,  a  melody  first  introduced 
by  the  solo  oboe  (an  actual  folk  song,  as  mentioned  above) . 

The  suite  then  jumps  to  the  moment  in  which  Kashchei  begins  to  turn  Ivan  into 
stone,  making  a  series  of  magic  gestures:  one — two — . . .  But  before  he  can  make  the 
third  and  final  gesture,  Ivan  Tsarevich  remembers  the  Firebird's  feather;  he  waves  it, 
summoning  the  Firebird  to  his  aid.  Kashchei's  followers  are  enchanted  by  the  magic 
bird,  who  sets  them  dancing  to  an  "infernal  dance"  of  wild  syncopation  and  striking 
energy  (Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects).  With  this  the  original  1911  suite 
ended,  but  in  1912  Stravinsky  published  the  Lullaby  separately.  This  became  a  pop- 
ular part  of  all  later  suites  from  the  ballet  and  is  included  here  in  its  original  1911 
orchestration,  followed  by  the  final  sections  of  the  complete  ballet,  closing  with  one 
of  the  most  magical  passages  Stravinsky  ever  produced. 

There  are  things  in  The  Firebird  that  already  foreshadow  the  revolutionary  compos- 
er to  come:  the  inventive  ear  for  new  and  striking  sounds,  the  love  of  rhythmic  irregu- 
larities (though  there  is  much  less  of  it  here  than  in  Le  Sacrel),  and  the  predilection 
for  using  ostinatos  to  build  up  passages  of  great  excitement.  In  listening  to  this  famil- 
iar score,  we  may  be  able  to  sense  afresh  the  excitement  of  being  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  1996  Fellowship  Program 


Violin 

Ralph  Allen 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Marcus  Barcham-Stevens 

Shirley  and  Sam  Zemsky  Fellowship 
liana  Blumberg 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Cristina  Buciu 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Glen  Cherry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Fellowship 
Hilary  Foster 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anuschka  Franken 

The  Netherland- America  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Shigetoshi  Furuta 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Andrew  Grams 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Candace  Guirao 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Lisa  Hansen 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Huebl 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
John  Kim 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Beth  Kipper 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Salley  Koo 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Elise  Kuder 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Christopher  Neal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas  Fellowship 
Ursula  Nelius 

Channing  and  Ursula  Dichter  Fellowship 
Yuka  Nishino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser  Fellowship 
Dennis  O'Boyle 

Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Duane  Padilla 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Daniel  Padilla 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Stefanie  Riego 

Elayne  P.  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Wenyi  Shih 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr. ,  Fellowship 
Yuko  Tomonaga 

Renee  D.  Sanft  Fund  Fellowship 
Biliana  Voutchkova 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 


Jiilide  Yalcin 

Renee  Rapaporte  Fellowship 
Sarah  Zaharako 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 

Viola 

Karin  Brown 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Kimberly  Foster 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jessie-Leah  Greenbaum 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kate  Holzemer 

BSAV Lecture  Series  Fellowship 
Hui-Fang  Hsu 

Aso  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Abigail  Kubert 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Sun-Young  Lee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich  Fellowship 
Anne  Lindeskov 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Paul  Reynolds 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Emily  Schaad 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Chi-Chuan  Teng 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Andra  Voldins 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

Cello 

Rebecca  Carrington 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Walter  Haman 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Roy  Harran 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Doris  Hochscheid 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship 
Irisjortner 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Marika  Kobayashi 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Alexandra  Mackenzie 

Jane  and  Otto  Morningstar  Fellowship 
Jan  Muller-Szeraws 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Paige  Riggs 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
Lawrence  Stomberg 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Rupert  Thompson 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Tzavaras 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Aron  Zelkowicz 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
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Double  Bass 

Charles  DeRamus 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
John  Grillo 

Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 
Donald  Howey 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Xinlai  Jiang 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Larson 

Ginger  and  George  Elvin  Fellowship 
Robert  Rohwer 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Wheelock 

Sylvia  and  Arnold  Golber  Fellowship 

Flute 

Lisa-Maree  Amos 

Susan  Kaplan/ Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Dionne  Marie  Hansen 

Selma  Pearl  and  Susan  and  Richard 

Grausman  Fellowship 
Hilary  Lynch 

Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Rowe 

Theodore  and  Cora  Ginsberg  Fellowship 
Todd  Skitch 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Erin  Gustafson 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lisa  McCullough 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Lora  Schaefer 

Arthur  Fiedler /Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Schweigert 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sandy  Stimson 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 


Bassoon/ Contrabassoon 

Vance  Lee 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jose  Lozano 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Moses 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Douglas  Quint 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Laurel  Sharp 

Robert  G.  McGlellan,  Jr.,  and  LBM  Matching 

Grant  Fellowship 

Horn 

Dana  Christensen 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship 
Joshua  Garrett 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Haley  Hoops 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Neil  Kimel 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowship 
Michael  Mayhew 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 

Jennifer  Montone 
Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Kevin  Finamore 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Mark  Flegg 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Prentice 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
Christopher  Still 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Ben  Wright 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 


Clarinet 

Carey  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson  Fellowship 
Michael  Bepko 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Sarah  Elbaz 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Fingland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis  Fellowship 
Jean-Philippe  Vivier 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Amanda  Mcintosh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Tenor  Trombone 

Marcos  Max  Vails  Martin 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
James  Nova 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Jarod  Vermette 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Scott  Thornton 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 
Fellowship 

Tuba 

Randall  Montgomery 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 
Fellowship 
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Timpani/Percussion 

Edward  Atkatz 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Lorenzo  Ferrandiz  Carrillo 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  Fellowship 
Eric  Millstein 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Joseph  Pereira 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Michael  Sharkey 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Matthew  Strauss 

Anonymous  Fellowship 

Harp 

Valerie  Muzzolini 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Tomoko  Sato 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Piano/Keyboard 

Marta  Aznavoorian 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society 

Fellowship 
Xak  Bjerken 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alon  Goldstein 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Stewart  Goodyear 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Albert  Kim 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Naomi  Niskala 

Eunice  Cohen  Fellowship 
Jean  Schneider 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Jeff  Tomlinson 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Fellowship 
Miri  Yampolsky 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 

Composition 

Kevin  Beavers 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music  Fellowship 
Shih-Hui  Chen 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Alexander  Kalogeras 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Kevin  Putz 

DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 

Fellowship 
Lisa  Reim 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Thoma  Simaku 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Karen  Tanaka 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 


Conducting 

Gabriel  Feltz 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Daisuke  Soga 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 
Zurich  Piano  Trio 

Christiane  Frucht 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Joel  Marosi 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Patrick  McDermott 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship 

Sausalito  String  Quartet 

Matthew  Lavin 

Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Lozovsky 

William  R.  Housholder  Fellowship 
Paul  Nahhas 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Luigi  Peracchia 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Voice 

Anna-Maria  Bogner 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Cobb 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship 
Thomas  Doherty 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Anthony  Griffey 

Housatonic  Curtain  Company  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Gronlund 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alexandra  Sari  Gruber 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Fellowship 
Michaela  Gurevich 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Paul  Guttry 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Scott  Hogsed 

Gloria  Narramore  Moody  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Bradley  Howard 

Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Ingajonsdottir 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Andrew  Martens 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
David  Ossenfort 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Fellowship 
Sarah  Pelletier 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephen  Salters 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mark  Schowalter 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
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Stafford  Turner 

Ann  V.  Dulye  and  Linda  M.  DulyeFellowship 
Amy  Wagar 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Amy  Zorn 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaching/ Accompanying 

Edward  Bak 

Stephanie  Morris  Marry ott  and  Franklin  J. 

Marryott  Fellowship 
Dana  Brown 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Gary  Gress 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Marie-France  Lefebvre 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Pamela  Reimer 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Cameron  Stowe 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Grant  Wenaus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

Fellowship 
David  Zobel 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Emily  Benson 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Kathryn  Brown 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Kathleen  Flynn 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Robert  Gildon 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Raymond  Granlund 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Kimberly  Gratland 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Daniel  Gurvich 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Theodore  Huffman 

June  Ugelow  Scholarship 


Tiffany  Jackson 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Taras  Kulish 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 
Michael  Maniaci 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Steven  Maricle 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Brian  McMillan 

Cindy  L.  Spark  Scholarship 
Esther  Moses 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Scholarship 
Daniel  Norman 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Brenda  Patterson 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Kira  Slovacek 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Ronen  Borshevsky 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Filip  Bral 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Christopher  Franklin 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Stephane  Fromageot 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conductor 

Scholarship 
James  Kelleher 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Scholarship 
Simon  Lipskar 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Yasuo  Shinozaki 

Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Scholarship 
David  Tang 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Fellowship 
Gordian  Teupke 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Scholarship 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Personnel  Manager 

Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

John  Grande 
John  Perkel 


Stage  Managers 

Jacob  Moerschel 
Dennis  Conroy 
Richard  Frost 
Monette  Searles 
Erin  Turner 
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TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


^ggtet8(ft£. 
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Need  more  reasons  to 

come  to  Canyon  Ranch?  "^"orRS* 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshiress 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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ARTISTS 

Making  their  Tanglewood  debut  this  week,  Chanticleer,  the 
only  full-time  classical  vocal  ensemble  in  the  United  States, 
has  developed  a  remarkable  reputation  over  its  eighteen- 
year  history  for  its  interpretation  of  vocal  literature  from 
Renaissance  to  jazz,  and  from  gospel  to  venturesome  new 
music.  With  its  seamless  blend  of  male  voices  ranging  from 
countertenor  to  bass,  Chanticleer  has  been  recording 
exclusively  for  Teldec  Classics  International.  Based  in  San 
Francisco,  Chanticleer  performs  more  than  100  concerts  a 
year  across  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  1995-96  season  has  taken  Chanticleer  to  twenty-six  states,  including  six  concerts  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  and  a  debut  concert  at  Chicago's  Orchestra  Hall.  The  ensemble 
also  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  led  by  Hugh  Wolff, 
performing  music  from  the  group's  recent  release  "Mexican  Baroque,"  which  was  nominated 
for  a  Gramophone  Award.  The  season  also  saw  the  release  of  Chanticleer's  sixth  recording  on 
Teldec,  "Sing  We  Christmas,"  featuring  selections  from  the  Renaissance  through  the  twenti- 
eth century  in  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  French,  and  English.  Next  follows  an  album  of  sym- 
phonic jazz  and  pop  songs  in  new  arrangements  written  especially  for  the  group  and  con- 
ducted by  Ettore  Stratta,  a  recording  based  in  part  on  Chanticleer's  debut  concert  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Pops.  Taking  its  name  from  the  "clear-singing"  rooster  in  Geoffrey 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Chanticleer  was  founded  in  1978  by  tenor  and  current  artistic 
director  Louis  Botto  and  made  its  debut  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  Dolores.  Singer/conduc- 
tor/arranger Joseph  Jennings  joined  Chanticleer  in  1983  and  became  the  group's  music 
director  the  following  year.  Baritone  Frank  Albinder,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Chanticleer 
for  eight  years,  was  named  associate  conductor  in  1995.  Prior  to  its  association  with  Teldec 
Classics,  the  group  produced  recordings  on  its  own  Chanticleer  Records  label.  Recent  mile- 
stones have  included  Chanticleer's  first  fully-staged  performances,  Benjamin  Britten's  operat- 
ic parable  Curlew  River;  a  collaboration  with  the  American  Boychoir  in  a  program  of  tradition- 


Great  new  recordings  of 

the  BSO;  heard 


BSO  441122 


BS0H3 


as  never 
before! 


also  available 


A  production  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Inc. 


Exclusive  DistrtbiituHt  Bv, 


ALLEGRO 


Both  titles  now  available 
at  The  Glass  House 


BSO  171002 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  or  Music. 

'Teacningf  music  to  my  rrienas  here 
Drinks  harmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  riner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  trie  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hi/lhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (6 17)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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al  English  cathedral  music;  and  a  special  concert  on  Public  Radio  International's  "Saint  Paul 
Sunday  Morning"  broadcast  to  more  than  180  cities  nationwide. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Women's  Philharmonic  and  Aptos  Creative  Arts,  Chanticleer 
named  Chen  Yi  as  composer-in-residence  for  a  three-year  period  that  began  in  1993,  funded 
by  Meet  the  Composer  as  part  of  its  "New  Residencies"  program.  Other  composers  Chanti- 
cleer has  commissioned  include  David  Conte,  Anthony  Davis,  Jan  Gilbert,  William  Hawley, 
David  Jaffe,  Bernard  Rands,  Steven  Sametz,  Peter  Schickele,  and  Augusta  Read  Thomas.  The 
group's  numerous  citations  include  the  Margaret  Hillis  Achievement  Award  for  Choral  Excel- 
lence from  Chorus  America  (1995),  the  ASCAP-Chorus  America  Award  for  adventurous  pro- 
gramming of  contemporary  music  (1994),  and  the  National  Citation  from  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha 
Sinfonia  (1993).  Chanticleer  receives  major  foundation  support  and  government  grants, 
including  awards  from  the  California  Arts  Council  and  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  awarded  its  largest  choral  grants  to  the 
ensemble.  Chanticleer  brings  the  gift  of  singing  to  children  by  conducting  artist-in-the- 
schools  residencies  both  on  tour  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


Pianist  John  Browning  has  made  more  than  twenty  European  concert  tours 
and  has  performed  repeatedly  with  such  orchestras  as  the  Concertgebouw 
of  Amsterdam,  the  Brussels  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  and  the  Scottish  National  Symphony.  He  has  toured 
the  Soviet  Union  on  four  occasions  and  has  concertized  also  in  Japan, 
South  America,  and  Africa.  In  the  United  States  he  appears  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  In  the  1996-97  season  Mr.  Brown- 
ing continues  to  appear  in  recital,  and  with  leading  orchestras  across  the  United  States  and 
Europe;  highlights  include  a  concert  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and 
appearances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  Houston  Sympho- 
ny, the  National  Symphony,  and  the  Colorado  Symphony,  among  others.  In  1962  Mr.  Browning 
was  soloist  at  the  inaugural  celebration  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center  with  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  world  premiere  of  Samuel  Barber's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  which  was  written  for  Mr.  Browning,  and  which  he  record- 
ed in  1964  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  A  new  recording  of  the  concerto 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  under  Leonard  Slatkin  recently  earned  Mr.  Browning  his  first 
Grammy  Award  for  Best  Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra  and  also  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  Best  Classical  Album.  In  1992  Mr.  Browning  began  recording  for  MusicMasters; 
his  disc  of  Barber's  complete  solo  piano  music  for  that  company  earned  him  a  second 
Grammy,  for  Best  Classical  Instrumental  Soloist  Without  Orchestra.  Other  recent  recordings 
include  two  Mozart  concertos  with  Julius  Rudel  and  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  a  Scarlatti 
disc,  and,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  the  complete  Barber  songs  with  Thomas  Hampson 
and  Cheryl  Studer.  For  Delos  he  has  recorded  discs  devoted  to  Mussorgsky,  Liszt,  and  Rachman- 
inoff. He  has  recorded  also  for  CBS  Masterworks,  RCA,  Capitol,  and  Phoenix.  Mr.  Browning 
recently  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday  with  a  three-concert  series  at  Lincoln  Center,  perform- 
ing with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  Juilliard  Orchestra,  in  recital,  and  with  Thomas  Hampson 
and  the  Ridge  Ensemble.  Each  of  those  concerts  included  a  world  premiere  and  at  least  one 
work  by  Samuel  Barber,  with  whom  Mr.  Browning  has  been  closely  identified  over  the  years. 
Mr.  Browning's  career  was  launched  in  the  mid-1950s:  in  three  consecutive  years  he  won 
the  Steinway  Centennial  Award,  the  Leventritt  Competition,  and  second  prize  in  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Competition.  His  first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony were  in  September  1962,  when  he  premiered  the  Barber  Piano  Concerto.  He  record- 
ed the  Prokofiev  piano  concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  RCA  in 
the  1960s  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

BETTY  CARTER  and  her  Quartet 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO  with  special  guest 
BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1:30PM,  SEUI  OZAWA  HALL 

IS.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL  * 

GEORGE  SHEARING  AND  JOE  WILLIAMS 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET  with  special  guests 
THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 
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♦  SPECIAL  PRICES  APPLY  TO  THESE  CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  $22,  $16  LAWN:  $1 1 

EVENING  COCERTS:  $42,  $30,  $21  LAWN:  $13 

SPECIAL  PRICES:  $45,  $32,  $25  LAWN:  $1 6.50 
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FOR  TICKETS  CALL  SYMPHONYCHARGE  IN 
THE  BOSTON  AREA  AT  617-266-1200;  FOR 
Tanglewffid    ALL  OTHER  AREAS  CALL  1  -(800J-274-8499 
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Whether  portraying  operatic  heroines,  interpreting  Lieder,  or  appearing 
with  the  world's  great  orchestras  and  conductors,  Jessye  Norman  captivates 
audiences  across  the  globe.  Ms.  Norman's  performances  last  summer 
included  a  new  production  of  Schoenberg's  Erwartung  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  directed  by  Robert  Wilson.  In  September  she  opened  the  1995-96 
seasons  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  January  1996  she  sang  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  first  Metropolitan  Opera  production  of  Janacek's  The 
Makropulos  Case;  in  March  she  appeared  in  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  with 
James  Levine  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  Ms.  Norman's  1995-96  season  also 
included  concert  tours  in  Europe  and  North  America  with  a  recital  at  Lincoln  Center's  Avery 
Fisher  Hall  in  May.  In  July  she  sings  for  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Centennial  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta,  and  in  concert  performances  with  the  orchestras  of  Atlanta  and  Savannah 
for  their  respective  Olympic  Arts  festivals.  Jessye  Norman  has  sung  a  widely  varied  operatic 
repertoire  at  La  Scala,  Florence's  Teatro  Comunale,  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  Stuttgart 
Opera,  the  Vienna  and  Hamburg  State  Operas,  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago,  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival,  and  the  Salzburg  Festival.  Her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  opened  the  Met's  hundredth-anniversary  season  in  1983. 
Her  many  televised  appearances  have  included  several  "Live  From  the  Met"  and  "Live  From 
Lincoln  Center"  telecasts;  the  Christmas  specials  'Jessye  Norman  at  Notre  Dame"  and 
"Christmastide";  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  production  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  led  by  Seiji 
Ozawa;  the  documentary  "Jessye  Norman  Sings  Carmen,"  chronicling  her  recording  of  Bizet's 
opera;  and  the  role  of  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire,  filmed  as  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  complete  Ring  cycle.  Millions  of  television-viewers  worldwide  also  saw  her  sing  the 
Marseillaise  as  part  of  the  Bastille  Day  festivities  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  July  1989.  Ms.  Norman  has  been  presented  with  many  prestigious  awards  and 
distinctions,  including  honorary  doctorates  at  some  twenty-six  colleges,  universities,  and  con- 
servatories around  the  world.  In  1984  the  French  Government  invested  her  with  the  title 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 
THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59,  $43,  $35.50 

NOVEMBERS,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,  1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV29 

FINE  Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1 964  and  made  up 
of  BSO  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players 
for  their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall 
is  esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 


JORDAN  HALL  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSE 


RVATORY 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  (617)  266-7575. 
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"Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres"  and  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Paris  named  an  orchid  for  her.  In  October  1989  she  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honneur 
by  French  President  Mitterand,  and  in  June  1990  she  was  named  Honorary  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  by  U.N.  Secretary  Xavier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  She  was  winner  of  an  Ace 
Award  from  the  National  Academy  of  Cable  Programming  for  'Jessye  Norman  at  Notre  Dame," 
and  of  the  Grand  Prix  at  Japan's  Symphony  Hall  1992  International  Music  Awards.  One  of 
today's  most  distinguished  recording  artists,  Ms.  Norman  has  made  numerous  award-winning 
recordings,  including  most  recently  Strauss's  Salome  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra  on  Philips,  and  a  Berg  collection  on  Sony  Classical  including  early  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  the  Altenberg  Lieder  and  Seven  Early  Songs  with  Pierre  Boulez  and 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  her  busy  performance  schedule,  Ms.  Norman 
is  actively  involved  in  assisting  such  diverse  non-profit  arts  organizations  as  Phoenix  House, 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  the  Harlem  School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Alvin  Ailey  Dance  Theater.  She 
serves  on  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  and  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Ms.  Foundation,  the  National  Music  Foundation,  Citymeals-on-Wheels  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  She  is  national  spokesperson  for  The 
Partnership  for  the  Homeless  and  The  Lupus  Foundation.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Paine  College  in  her  home  town  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  she  lived  until  she 
was  seventeen.  She  now  resides  in  New  York  State.  A  relentless  Girl  Scout  cookie-seller,  she  is 
a  lifetime  member  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Ms.  Norman  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1972  and  has  appeared  frequently  with  the  BSO  since  then, 
most  recently  as  guest  soloist  for  the  opening  night  concert  of  the  BSO's  1995-96  subscrip- 
tion season.  In  February  1994  she  performed  and  recorded  music  of  Haydn,  Berlioz,  and 
Britten  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  future  release  on  Philips.  Prior  Boston  Symphony 
recordings  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  have  included  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Mahler's 
Kinder totenlieder,  and  Mahler's  Third  Symphony. 


Robert  Spano  will  become  music  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic, 
the  resident  orchestra  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  beginning  with 
the  1996-97  season.  At  age  thirty-four,  the  former  Boston  Symphony  assis- 
tant conductor  has  led  nearly  every  major  North  American  orchestra,  in- 
cluding the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
*gjk  jW^^^    Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Montreal,  the  National  Symphony,  the  Phila- 

delphia Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
B     liP^i         I    Mr.  Spano  was  appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1990,  making  his  critically  acclaimed  debut  with  the  orchestra 
in  February  1991.  This  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  other  debut  appearances,  notably 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  at  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Subsequent  to  his  Boston 
appointment  he  has  maintained  a  busy  schedule  as  a  guest  conductor  with  orchestras  and 
opera  companies  throughout  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  including  the  New 
Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  National  du  Capitole  de  Toulouse,  the  Tonhalle  Orches- 
tra of  Zurich,  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony,  the  Sydney  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1994  he  received  the  prestigious  Seaver/National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Conductors  Award.  In  the  1995-96  season  Mr.  Spano  made  debut  appearances  with  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  Residentie  Orkest  of  the  Hague,  and 
the  Staatstheater  Stuttgart.  Next  season  he  returns  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  makes 
debut  appearances  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Welsh  National  Opera.  Born  in  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  and  raised  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Mr.  Spano  grew  up  in  a  musical  family  playing 
flute,  violin,  and  piano,  and  composing.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  conducting  with  Robert  Baustian,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  with  the  late  Max  Rudolf.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  has  been  music  director  of  the  Opera  Theater  since  1989, 
Mr.  Spano  also  appears  regularly  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  An  accomplished  pianist,  he 
performs  chamber  music  concerts  with  many  of  his  Oberlin  and  Boston  Symphony  colleagues. 
Mr.  Spano  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most  recently  leading  subscription 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  November  and  December  and  will  reutrn  to  the  BSO 
podium  here  at  Tanglewood  next  month. 
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American  pianist  Peter  Serkin  is  acclaimed  for  his  performances  with 
orchestra,  as  recitalist,  as  chamber  music  collaborator,  and  as  recording 
artist.  His  grandfather  was  the  violinist  and  composer  Adolf  Busch.  In  1958 
he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  Lee  Luvisi, 
Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  Rudolf  Serkin,  his  father.  He  also  studied  with 
Ernst  Oster,  Marcel  Moyse,  and  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel.  In  1959,  at  twelve, 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  followed  by  his  New  York 
debut  that  fall.  He  has  since  performed  with  the  world's  major  symphony 
orchestras  and  played  chamber  music  with,  among  others,  Alexander  Schneider,  Pablo  Casals, 
the  Budapest  String  Quartet,  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  and  Tashi,  of  which  he  was  a 
founding  member.  Mr.  Serkin  combines  a  long-standing  and  absorbing  interest  in  contempo- 
rary music  with  an  ongoing  exploration  of  the  standard  classical  repertoire,  "...in  real  time," 
a  disc  of  solo  piano  works  written  for  him  by  Lieberson,  Knussen,  Henze,  Berio,  Goehr,  Take- 
mitsu,  and  Kirchner,  has  recently  been  released  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  A  second  contem- 
porary album,  with  music  of  Webern,  Wolpe,  Messiaen,  Takemitsu,  Wuorinen,  and  Lieberson, 
is  due  out  in  the  spring  of  1997.  Also  forthcoming  are  an  album  of  solo  piano  works  by  Take- 
mitsu (a  project  undertaken  by  Mr.  Serkin  following  the  composer's  recent  death);  Bach's 
Two-  and  Three-part  Inventions  and  the  four  Duets;  three  Beethoven  sonatas;  and  the  Brahms- 
Handel  and  Reger-Bach  variations.  Mr.  Serkin  will  begin  his  1996-97  season  in  Germany  at 
the  Berlin  Festival,  performing  the  Brahms  B-flat  concerto  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  November  he  returns  to  Germany  for  solo  recitals  of  repertoire  by 
Bach,  Reger,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  Beethoven.  In  addition  to  solo  recitals  in  North 
America,  he  also  tours  this  season  in  recital  with  violinist  Pamela  Frank,  with  whom  he  will 
record  the  three  violin  sonatas  of  Brahms  for  London/Decca.  Orchestral  engagements  in- 
clude appearances  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Oliver  Knussen,  the  Columbus  Symphony, 
the  Nashville  Symphony,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  a  tour  of  both  coasts  with  the  Minne- 
sota Orchestra  and  Eiji  Oue.  Mr.  Serkin  is  acclaimed  for  his  renditions  of  Mozart  sonatas  and 
concertos.  With  Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  he  has  recorded 
a  prizewinning  set  of  the  six  concertos  composed  by  Mozart  in  1784;  this  was  named  "Best 
Recording  of  the  Year"  and  one  of  the  best  recordings  of  the  past  two  decades  by  Stereo  Review. 
The  first  pianist  to  be  awarded  the  Premio  Internazionale  Musicale  Chigiana  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  artistic  achievement,  Mr.  Serkin  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  and,  since  1985,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  per- 
formed frequently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first  Tanglewood  appear- 
ance in  1970. 


LEE  BANK 
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Main  Office:  75  Park  Street,  Lee,  MA  (413)  243-0117 

Branch  Office:  Elm  Street,  Stockbridge,  MA  (413)  298-3611 

Loan  Office:  Great  Barrington,  MA  (413)  528-5531 

Loan  Office:  Pittsfield,  MA  (413)  445-7270 


FDIC/DIF 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.  Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 


SPONSORS 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  AvramJ.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

PC. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 


PATRONS 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 


MEMBERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 
Dresser-Hull  Company 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 
Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 
K.  H.  Fairbend 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 
Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merle  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 
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Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Mr.  Gregor  J.  Leinsdorf 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Neff 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Panton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 

Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

Craig  J.  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     L    E    W     O     O     D 


Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
HARTMUT  HOLL,  piano 

Songs  on  Images  of  Women 
Texts  and  Translations 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  "Gedichte  der  Konigen  Maria  Stuart,"  Opus  135 


Abschied  von  Frankreich 

Ich  zieh  dahin,  dahin! 
Ade,  mein  frohlich  Frankenland, 
Wo  ich  die  liebe  Heimat  fand, 
Du  meiner  Kindheit  Pflegerin! 

Ade,  du  Land,  du  schone  Zeit, 
Mich  trennt  das  Boot  vom  Gliick  so 
weit! 

Doch  tragt's  die  Halfte  nur  von  mir; 
Ein  Teil  fur  immer  bleibet  dein, 
Mein  frohlich  Land,  der  sage  dir, 
Des  andern  eingedenk  zu  sein! 


Departure  from  France 

I  am  going  away,  away! 
Farewell,  my  happy  France, 
where  I  found  a  dear  home, 
thou  nurse  of  my  childhood! 

Farewell,  o  land,  o  fair  time! 
The  ship  divides  me  so  far  from  my 
happiness! 

Yet  it  bears  only  half  of  me; 
A  portion  will  remain  forever  yours, 
my  happy  land,  which  may  tell  you 
always  to  keep  me  in  your  memory. 


Nach  der  Geburt  ihres  Sohnes 

Herr  Jesu  Christ,  den  sie  gekront 

mit  Dornen, 
Beschutze  die  Geburt  des  hier 

Gebornen. 
Und  sei's  dein  Will,  laB  sein 

Geschlecht  zugleich 
Lang  noch  herrschen  in  diesem 

Kdnigreich. 
Und  alles,  was  geschieht  in  seinem 

Namen, 
Sei  dir  zu  Ruhm  und  Preis  und 

Ehre,  Amen. 


After  the  Birth  of  her  Son 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they 

crowned  with  thorns, 
Protect  this  newborn  child. 

And  if  it  be  Thy  will,  let  his 

line 
Long  rule  in  this  kingdom. 

And  may  everything  done  in  his 

name 
be  for  Thy  glory,  praise,  and 

honor.  Amen. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


An  die  Konigin  Elisabeth 

Nur  ein  Gedanke,  der  mich  freut 

und  qualt, 
Halt  ewig  mir  den  Sinn  gefangen, 
So  daB  der  Furcht  und  Hoffhung 

Stimmen  klangen, 
Als  ich  die  Stunden  ruhelos  gezahlt. 

Und  wenn  mein  Herz  dies  Blatt  zum 

Boten  wahlt, 
Und  kiindet,  euch  zu  sehen,  mein 

Verlangen, 
Dann,  teure  Schwester,  fafit  mich 

neues  Bangen, 
Weil  ihm  die  Macht,  es  zu  beweisen, 

fehlt. 

Ich  seh,  den  Kahn  im  Hafen  fast 

geborgen, 
Vom  Sturm  und  Kampf  der  Wogen 

festgehalten, 
Des  Himmels  heitres  Antlitz 

nachtumgraut. 

So  bin  auch  ich  bewegt  von  Furcht 

und  Sorgen, 
Vor  euch  nicht,  Schwester. 
Doch  des  Schicksals  Waken 
ZerreiBt  das  Segel  oft,  dem  wir  ver 

traut. 


To  Queen  Elizabeth 

One  thought  alone  both  delights  and 

torments  me, 
holds  my  mind  captive  forever, 
so  that  the  voices  of  fear  and  hope 

resounded 
as  I  counted  the  restless  hours. 

And  if  my  heart  chooses  this  missive 

as  its  messenger, 
and  declares  my  desire  of  seeing  you, 

then,  dear  sister,  a  new  terror  seizes  me, 

because  it  lacks  the  power  to  prove  it 
to  you. 

I  see  the  boat  in  port,  almost  hidden, 

held  back  by  the  storm  and  battle  of 

the  waves, 
heaven's  cheerful  face  darkened  by 

night. 

Thus  am  I  moved  by  fear  and  worry, 

not  because  of  you,  sister. 

Yet  the  sway  of  fate 

often  tears  the  sail  in  which  we  trusted. 


Abschied  von  der  Welt 

Was  nutzt  die  mir  noch  zugemessne 

Zeit? 
Mein  Herz  erstarb  fur  irdisches 

Begehren, 
Nur  Leiden  soil  mein  Schatten  nicht 

entbehren, 
Mir  blieb  allein  die  Todesfreudigkeit. 

Ihr  Feinde,  laBt  von  eurem  Neid: 
Mein  Herz  ist  abgewandt  der  Hoheit 

Ehren, 
Des  Schmerzes  UbermaB  wird  mich 

verzehren; 
Bald  geht  mit  mir  zu  Grabe  HaB  und 

Streit. 

Ihr  Freunde,  die  ihr  mein  gedenkt  in 

Liebe, 
Erwagt  und  glaubt,  daB  ohne  Kraft 

und  Gliick 
Kein  gutes  Werk  mir  zu  vollenden 

bliebe. 

So  wiinscht  mir  bessre  Tage  nicht  , 

zuriick 
Und  weil  ich  schwer  gestraft  werd' 

hieneden, 
Erfleht  mir  meinen  Teil  am  ew'gen 

Frieden! 


Farewell  from  the  World 

What  use  to  me  is  the  time  that's  left? 

My  heart  is  dead  to  earthly  desires, 

only  sorrows  shall  my  spirit  not  renounce, 

only  the  happiness  of  death  remains  to  me. 

Ye  foes,  let  go  your  envy; 

my  heart  is  turned  away  from  royal  honors, 

the  excess  of  sorrow  will  consume  me; 

soon  hatred  and  conflict  go  with  me  to 
the  grave. 

Ye  friends,  who  think  of  me  with  love, 

consider  and  believe  that  without  strength 

and  luck 
there  is  no  good  work  left  for  me  to  do. 

So  do  not  wish  for  the  return  of  better 

days; 
and  because  I  have  been  so  severely 

punished  here  on  earth, 
pray  for  my  portion  of  eternal  peace! 


Gebet 

O  Gott,  mein  Gebieter,  ich  hoffe 

auf  dich! 
O  Jesu,  Geliebter,  nun  rette  du  mich! 
Im  harten  Gefangnis,  in  schlimmer 

Bedrangnis  ersehne  ich  dich; 
In  Klagen  dir  klagend,  im  Staube 

verzagend, 
Erhor,  ich  beschwdre,  und  rette  du 

mich! 

— Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

(German  translation  by  Gisbert  Vincke) 


Prayer 

O  God,  my  lord,  I  hope  in 

thee! 
O  beloved  Jesu,  now  save  me! 
In  cruel  prison,  in  sorest  affliction 

I  yearn  for  thee; 
in  lamentation  I  cry  to  Thee; 

despairing  in  the  dust, 
hear,  I  implore,  and  save 

me! 

— translation  by  S.L. 


HUGO  WOLF  Selected  Songs 

Die  Sprode 

An  dem  reinsten  Friihlingsmorgen 
Ging  die  Schaferin  und  sang, 
Jung  und  schon  und  ohne  Sorgen, 
DaB  es  durch  die  Felder  klang. 
So  la  la!  le  ralla! 

Thyrsis  bot  ihr  fur  ein  Maulchen 
Zwei,  drei  Schafchen  gleich  am  Ort. 
Schalkhaft  blickte  sie  ein  Weilchen, 
Doch  sie  sang  und  lachte  fort, 
So  la  la!  le  ralla! 

Und  ein  andrer  bot  ihr  Bander, 
Und  der  dritte  bot  sein  Herz; 
Doch  sie  trieb  mit  Herz  und  Bandern 
So  wie  mit  den  Lammern  Scherz, 
Nur  la  la!  ralla! 

— -Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


The  Obstinate  One 

On  the  finest  spring  morning 
the  shepherdess  went  out  singing, 
young  and  fair  and  without  care, 
so  that  it  made  the  field  ring. 
So  la  la!  le  ralla! 

Thyrsis  offered  her,  for  a  smooch, 
two  or  three  lambs  right  on  the  spot. 
Roguishly  she  eyed  him  a  while, 
then  sang  and  laughed  on, 
So  la  la!  le  ralla! 

Another  offered  her  ribbons, 

and  a  third  offered  his  heart; 

But  she  with  heart  and  ribbons 

she  made  fun,  just  as  she  with  the  lambs, 

just  la  la!  ralla! 


Die  Bekehrte 

Bei  dem  Glanz  der  Abendrote 
Ging  ich  still  den  Weg  entlang, 
Damon  saB  und  blies  die  Flote, 
DaB  es  von  den  Felsen  klang, 
So  la  la! 

Und  er  zog  mich  zu  sich  nieder, 
KuBte  mich  so  hold,  so  suB. 
Und  ich  sagte:  Blase  wieder! 
Und  der  gute  Junge  blies, 
So  la  la! 

Meine  Ruh  ist  nun  verloren, 
Meine  Freude  floh  davon, 
Und  ich  hor  mit  meinen  Ohren 
Immer  nur  den  alten  Ton, 
So  la  la,  le  ralla! 

— Goethe 


The  Converted  One 

In  the  splendor  of  twilight 

I  went  silently  along  the  path; 

Damon  was  sitting  there  blowing  his  flute, 

so  that  it  made  the  crags  resound, 

So  la  la! 

And  he  drew  me  down  to  me, 
kissed  me  so  gently,  so  sweetly. 
And  I  said:  Blow  again! 
And  the  good  youth  blew, 
So  la  la! 

My  peace  is  now  lost, 
my  joy  has  flown  away, 
and  I  hear  with  my  ears 
still  only  that  old  song. 
So  la  la,  le  ralla! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Gretchen  vor  dem  Andachtsbild 
der  Mater  Dolorosa 

Ach  neige, 

Du  Schmerzensreiche, 

Dein  Antlitz  ab  zu  meiner  Not! 

Das  Schwert  im  Herzen, 

Mit  tausend  Schmerzen 

Blickst  auf  zu  deines  Sohnes  Tod! 

Zum  Vater  blickst  du, 

Und  Seufzer  schickst  du 

hinauf  urn  sein  und  deine  Not! 

Wer  fuhlet, 

Wie  wiihlet 

Der  Schmerz  mir  im  Gebein? 

Was  mein  armes  Herz  hier  banget, 

Was  es  zittert,  was  verlanget, 

WeiBt  nur  du,  nur  du  allein. 

Wohin  ich  immer  gehe, 
Wie  weh,  wie  weh,  wie  wehe 
Wird  mir  im  Busen  hier! 
Ich  bin,  ach,  kaum  alleine, 
Ich  wein,  ich  wein,  ich  weine, 
Das  Herz  zerbricht  in  mir. 

Die  Scherben  vor  meinem  Fenster 
Betaut  ich  mit  Tranen,  ach! 
Als  ich  am  fruhen  Morgen 
Dir  diese  Blumen  brach. 

Schien  hell  in  meine  Rammer 
Die  Sonne  fruh  herauf 
SaB  ich  in  allem  Jammer 
In  meinem  Bett  schon  auf. 

— Goethe 


Gretchen  before  the  Image  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa 

Ah  incline, 

0  thou  rich  in  pain, 

thy  face  to  me  in  my  need! 

The  sword  in  the  heart, 

with  a  thousand  pains 

you  beheld  your  son's  death! 

To  the  Father  you  look, 

and  you  send  up  sighs 

for  his  and  your  own  distress. 

Who  can  feel 

how  the  agony 

gnaws  within  me? 

What  terrifies  my  poor  heart  here, 

what  makes  it  tremble,  and  long, 

you  know — -just  you  alone. 

Wherever  I  may  ever  go, 
how  woeful,  woeful,  woeful 
will  it  be  here  in  my  bosom! 

1  am,  alas,  scarcely  alone, 
I  weep,  I  weep,  I  weep, 

my  heart  breaks  within  me. 

The  panes  on  my  window 
I  bedewed  with  tears,  ah! 
When  early  in  the  morning 
I  broke  off  these  flowers  for  you. 

Brightly  within  my  chamber 
the  sun  shone  betimes 
I  sat,  full  of  grief, 
there  in  my  bed. 


Das  verlassene  Magdlein 

Fruh,  wann  die  Hahne  krahn, 
Eh'  die  Sternlein  verschwinden, 
MuB  ich  am  Herde  stehn, 
MuB  Feuer  ziinden. 

Schon  ist  der  Flammen  Schein, 
Es  springen  die  Funken; 
Ich  schaue  so  drein, 
In  Leid  versunken. 

Plotzlich,  da  kommt  es  mir, 
Treuloser  Knabe, 
DaB  ich  die  Nacht  von  dir 
Getraumet  habe. 

Trane  auf  Trane  dann 
Stiirzet  hernieder: 
So  kommt  der  Tag  heran — 
O  ging'  er  wieder! 

— Eduard  Morike 


The  abandoned  maiden 

Early,  when  the  cocks  crow, 
before  the  stars  have  vanished, 
I  must  stand  at  the  hearth, 
must  light  the  fire. 

Fair  is  the  light  of  the  flames, 
the  sparks  fly  up; 
I  look  into  them, 
sunk  in  sorrow. 

Suddenly  I  realize, 
faithless  boy, 
that  during  the  night  I 
dreamed  of  you. 

Then  tear  on  tear 

tumbles  down: 

So  day  arrives — 

Oh,  if  it  would  only  go  away  again! 


Die  Zigeunerin 

Am  Kreuzweg,  da  lausche  ich,  wenn 

die  Stern' 
Und  die  Feuer  im  Walde  verglommen, 
Und  wo  der  erste  Hund  bellt  von  fern, 
Da  wird  mein  Braut'gam  herkommen. 

"Und  als  der  Tag  graut',  durch  das 

Geholz 
Sah  ich  eine  Katze  sich  schlingen, 
Ich  schoB  ihr  auf  den  nuBbraunen  Pelz, 
Wie  tat  die  weitiiber  springen!" — 

's  ist  schad'  nur  urns  Pelzlein, 

du  kriegst  mich  nit! 
Mein  Schatz  muB  sein  wie  die  andern! 
Braun  und  ein  Stutzbart  auf  ung' 

rischen  Schnitt 
Und  ein  frohliches  Herze  zum 

Wandern. 

— -Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff 


The  Gypsy  Woman 

At  the  crossroads,  there  I  listen,  when 

the  stars 
and  the  fire  in  the  forest  die  away, 
and  where  the  first  dog  barks  from  afar, 
there  will  my  bridegroom  come  to  meet 

me. 

"And  as  the  day  dawns  gray,  through 

the  woods 
I  saw  a  cat  coiling. 
I  shot  at  her  nut-brown  pelt, 
how  she  sprang  away! " 

Too  bad  about  the  pelt — you  won't 

get  me! 
My  sweetheart  must  be  like  the  others! 
Brown  and  with  short  beard 

a  la  hongroise 
and  a  merry  heart  for 

wandering. 


Singet  nicht  in  Trauertonen 

Singet  nicht  in  Trauertonen 
Von  der  Einsamkeit  der  Nacht, 
Nein,  sie  ist,  o  holde  Schonen, 
Zur  Geselligkeit  gemacht. 

Konnt  ihr  euch  des  Tages  freuen, 
Der  nur  Freuden  unterbricht? 
Er  ist  gut,  sich  zu  zerstreuen, 
Zu  was  anderm  taugt  er  nicht. 

Aber  wenn  in  nachtger  Stunde 
SiiBer  Lampe  Dammrung  flieBt, 
Und  vom  Mund  zum  nahen  Munde 
Scherz  und  Liebe  sich  ergieBt; 

Wenn  der  rasche,  lose  Knabe, 
Der  sonst  wild  und  feurig  eilt, 
Oft  bei  einer  kleinen  Gabe 
Unter  leichten  Spielen  weilt; 

Wenn  die  Nachtigall  Verliebten 
Liebevoll  ein  Liedchen  singt, 
Das  Gefangnen  und  Betriibten 
Nur  wie  Ach  und  Wehe  klingt: 

Mit  wie  leichtem  Herzensregen 
Horchet  ihr  der  Glocke  nicht, 
Die  mit  zwolf  bedachtgen  Schlagen 
Ruh  und  Sicherheit  verspricht. 

Darum  an  dem  langen  Tage, 
Merke  es  dir,  liebe  Brust: 
Jeder  Tag  hat  seine  Plage 
Und  die  Nacht  hat  ihre  Lust. 

— Goethe 


Do  not  sing  in  tragic  tones 

Do  not  sing  in  tragic  tones 
of  the  loneliness  of  the  night. 
No,  it  was,  oh  fair  beauties, 
made  for  sociability. 

Could  you  take  pleasure  in  the  day, 
which  only  interrupts  joys? 
It  is  good  for  amusing  oneself, 
it  has  no  other  value. 

But  when  in  a  nocturnal  hour 
twilight  flows  from  a  sweet  lamp, 
and  from  mouth  to  nearby  mouth 
jest  and  love  are  poured  forth; 

when  the  impetuous,  disheveled  youth 
who  otherwise  runs  wild  and  fiery, 
often  along  with  a  small  gift 
tarries  amidst  frivolous  games; 

when  the  nightingale  to  lovers 
sings  a  love-filled  little  song, 
which  to  prisoners  and  to  the  dejected 
sounds  only  like  "alas!"  and  "woe!": 

with  what  light  heart-stirrings 
do  you  ignore  the  chime 
that  with  twelve  deliberate  strokes 
promises  rest  and  safety. 

Wherefore  concerning  the  long  day, 
make  a  note,  dear  bosom: 
Every  day  has  its  drudgery 
and  the  night  has  its  pleasure. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Kennst  du  das  Land 

Kennst  du  das  Land,  wo  die  Zitronen 

bliihn, 
im  dunklen  Laub  die  Goldorangen 

gliihn, 
ein  sanfter  Wind  vom  blauen  Himmel 

weht, 
die  Myrte  still  und  hoch  der  Lorbeer 

steht? 
Kennst  du  es  wohl? 
Dahin,  dahin 
mocht'  ich  mit  dir,  o  mein  Geliebter, 

ziehn! 

Kennst  du  das  Haus,  auf  Saulen  ruht 

sein  Dach," 
es  glanzt  der  Saal,  es  schimmert  das 

Gemach, 
und  Marmorbilder  stehn  und  sehn 

mich  an: 
was  hat  man  dir,  du  armes  Kind,  getan? 
Kennst  du  es  wohl? 
Dahin,  dahin 
mocht'  ich  mit  dir,  o  mein  Beschutzer, 

ziehn! 

Kennst  du  den  Berg  und  seinen 

Wolkensteg? 
Das  Maultier  sucht  im  Nebel  seinen 

Weg, 
In  Hohlen  wohnt  der  Drachen  alte 

Brut, 
es  stiirtzt  der  Fels  und  iiber  ihn 

die  flut: 
Kennst  du  ihn  wohl? 
Dahin!  dahin 
geht  unser  Weg;  o  Vater,  laB  uns  ziehn! 

— Goethe 


Do  you  know  the  land 

Do  you  know  the  land  where  the 

citrons  grow, 
in  the  dark  arbor  the  golden  oranges 

glow, 
a  gentle  wind  blows  from  the  blue 

sky, 
the  myrtle  is  still  and  the  laurel  grows 

tall? 
Do  you  know  it? 
Thither,  thither, 
would  I  go  with  you,  o  my 

beloved! 

Do  you  know  the  house,  its  house 

rests  on  pillars, 
the  hall  glitters,  the  chamber 

gleams, 
and  marble  images  stand  and  look 

at  me: 
"What  have  they  done  to  you,  poor  child?' 
Do  you  know  it? 
Thither,  thither 
would  I  go  with  you,  o  my 

protector! 

Do  you  know  the  mountain  and 

its  cloudy  paths? 
The  mule  seeks  its  way  in  the 

mists, 
in  caverns  the  dragon's  old  brood 

dwells, 
the  crag  tumbles  down  and  the  flood 

rushes  over  it 
Do  you  know  it? 
Thither,  thither: 
runs  our  path,  o  Father,  let  us  go! 

— translations  by  S.L. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  "Frauenliebe  und  -leben,"  Opus  42 

Poems  by  Adalbert  von  Chamisso 


I. 

Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen, 
Glaub  ich  blind  zu  sein; 
Wo  ich  hin  nur  blicke, 
Seh  ich  ihn  allein; 
Wie  im  wachen  Traume 
Schwebt  sein  Bild  mir  vor, 
Taucht  aus  tiefstem  Dunkel, 
Heller  nur  empor. 

Sonst  ist  licht-  und  farblos 
Alles  um  mich  her, 
Nach  der  Schwestern  Spiele 
Nicht  begehr  ich  mehr, 
Mochte  lieber  weinen, 
Still  im  Kammerlein; 
Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen, 
Glaub  ich  blind  zu  sein. 


Since  I  have  seen  him, 

I  think  myself  blind; 

wherever  I  look 

I  see  only  him. 

As  if  in  a  waking  dream 

his  image  hovers  before  me, 

in  the  deepest  darkness 

it  only  shines  forth  more  brightly. 

Without  color  or  light 

is  everything  else  around  me, 

for  my  sisters'  games 

I  have  no  more  interest, 

I'd  rather  weep 

silently  in  my  room; 

since  I  have  seen  him, 

I  think  myself  blind. 


II. 

Er,  der  Herrlichste  von  alien, 
Wie  so  milde,  wie  so  gut! 
Holde  Lippen,  klares  Auge, 
Heller  Sinn  und  fester  Mut. 

So  wie  dort  in  blauer  Tiefe, 
Hell  und  herrlich,  jener  Stern, 
Also  er  an  meinem  Himmel, 
Hell  und  herrlich,  hehr  und  fern. 

Wandle,  wandle  deinen  Bahnen, 
Nur  betrachten  deinen  Schein, 
Nur  in  Demut  ihn  betrachten, 
Selig  nur  und  traurig  sein! 

Hore  nicht  mein  stilles  Beten, 
Deinem  Gliicke  nur  geweiht; 
Darst  mich  niedre  Magd  nicht 

kennen, 
Hoher  Stern  der  Herrlichkeit! 

Nur  die  wiirdigste  von  alien 
Darf  begliicken  deine  Wahl, 
Und  ich  will  die  Hohe  segnen, 
Segnen  viele  tausendmal. 

Will  mich  freuen  dann  und  weinen, 
Selig,  selig  bin  ich  dann; 
Sollte  mir  das  Herz  auch  brechen, 
Brich,  O  Herz,  was  liegt  daran? 


He,  the  most  splendid  of  men — 
how  gentle  he  is,  how  good! 
Gracious  lips,  clear  eyes, 
a  clear  mind  and  firm  courage. 

Just  as  that  star  shines  there 
bright  and  splendid  in  the  blue  depths, 
so  he  in  my  firmament  is  bright  and 
splendid,  exalted  and  remote. 

Follow  your  course, 

I  wish  only  to  observe  your  brightness, 

only  to  observe  it  humbly, 

to  be  blissful  and  sad! 

Do  not  hear  the  silent  prayer 

consecrated  to  your  happiness; 

you  must  take  no  notice  of  this  lovely 

maiden, 
high  star  of  splendor! 

Only  the  worthiest  of  all 
may  be  made  happy  by  your  choice, 
and  I  shall  bless  her,  the  exalted  one, 
bless  her  many  thousand  times. 

Then  I  will  rejoice  and  weep, 

in  bliss  shall  I  be  then; 

even  though  my  heart  should  break, 

break,  O  heart,  what  does  it  matter? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


III. 

Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen,  nicht  glauben, 
Es  hat  ein  Traum  mich  beriickt; 
Wie  hatt  er  doch  unter  alien 
Mich  Arme  erhoht  und  begliickt? 

Mir  war's,  er  habe  gesprochen: 
Ich  bin  auf  ewig  dein. 
Mir  war's — ich  traume  noch  immer, 
Es  kann  ja  nimmer  so  sein. 

O  lass  im  Traume  mich  sterben, 
Gewieget  an  seiner  Brust, 
Den  seligsten  Tod  mich  schlurfen 
in  Tranen  unendlicher  Lust. 

IV. 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger, 

Mein  goldenes  Ringelein, 

Ich  driicke  dich  fromm  an  die  Lippen, 

Dich  fromm  an  das  Herze  mein. 

Ich  hatt  ihn  ausgetraumet, 
Der  Kindheit  friedlich  schonen 

Traum, 
Ich  fand  allein  mich,  verloren 
Im  oden,  unendlichen  Raum. 


I  can't  grasp  it,  can't  believe  it, 
some  dream  has  beguiled  me; 
how  could  he,  from  among  them  all, 
have  so  exalted  and  blessed  me? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  spoke: 
"I  am  yours  eternally." 
It  seemed — I  am  still  dreaming, 
it  could  never  be. 

O  let  me  die  in  that  dream, 
cradled  against  his  breast, 
let  me  drink  in  the  most  blissful  death 
in  tears  of  endless  joy. 


Ring  on  my  finger, 

my  little  golden  ring, 

I  press  you  devoutly  to  my  lips, 

devoutly  to  my  heart. 

I  had  finished  dreaming 

the  peaceful  and  beautiful  dream  of 

childhood, 
I  found  myself  alone,  lost 
in  desolate,  endless  space. 
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Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger 
Da  hast  du  mich  erst  belehrt, 
hast  meinem  Blick  erschlossen 
Des  Lebens  unendlichen,  tiefen 
Wert. 

Ich  will  ihm  dienen,  ihm  leben, 
Ihm  angehoren  ganz, 
Hin  selber  mich  geben  und  finden 
Verklart  mich  in  seinem  Glanz. 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger, 
Mein  goldenes  Ringelein, 
Ich  driicke  dich  fromm  an  die 

Lippen 
Dich  fromm  an  das  Herze  mein. 


V. 

Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern, 

Freundlich  mich  schmiicken, 

Dient  der  Gliicklichen  heute  mir, 

Windet  geschaftig 

Mir  um  die  Stirne 

Noch  der  bliihenden  Myrte  Zier. 

Als  ich  befriedigt, 

Freudigen  Herzens, 

Sonst  dem  Geliebten  im  Arrae  lag, 

Immer  noch  rief  er, 

Sehnsucht  im  Herzen, 

Ungeduldig  den  heutigen  Tag. 

Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern, 

Helft  mir  verscheuchen 

Eine  torichte  Bangigkeit, 

Dass  ich  mit  klarem 

Aug  ihn  empfange, 

Ihn,  die  Quelle  der  Freudigkeit. 

Bist,  mein  Geliebter, 

Du  mir  erschienen, 

Giebst  du  mir,  Sonne,  deinen 

Schein? 
Lass  mich  in  Andacht, 
Lass  mich  in  Demut, 
Lass  mich  verneigen  dem  Herren 

mein. 

Streuet  ihm,  Schwestern, 

Streuet  ihm  Blumen, 

Bringet  ihm  knospende  Rosen  dar, 

Aber  euch,  Schwestern, 

Griiss  ich  mit  Wehmut 

Freudig  scheidend  aus  eurer  Schar. 


Ring  on  my  finger, 
it  was  you  that  first  taught  me, 
you  have  revealed  to  my  sight 
the  deep,  infinite  value  of  life. 

I  will  serve  him,  live  for  him, 
belong  wholly  to  him, 
give  myself  to  him  and  find  myself 
transfigured  in  his  brightness. 

Ring  on  my  finger, 
my  little  golden  ring, 
I  press  you  devoutly  to 

my  lips, 
devoutly  to  my  heart. 


Help  me,  sisters, 

adorn  myself, 

serve  the  happy  one  today; 

busily  entwine 

about  my  brow 

the  decoration  of  blossoming  myrtle. 

When,  before  now,  I  lay  satisfied 

with  joyful  heart 

in  the  arms  of  my  love, 

he  still  called, 

with  longing  in  his  heart, 

impatiently  for  this  day. 

Help  me,  sisters, 

help  me  banish 

a  foolish  fear, 

so  that  with  a  bright 

eye  I  may  receive  him, 

him,  the  source  of  my  joy. 

Have  you,  my  beloved, 

appeared  to  me? 

Do  you  give  me,  Sun,  your 

brilliance? 
Let  me  in  devotion 
and  humility 
bow  before  my  lord. 

Strew,  sisters, 

strew  flowers  before  him, 

offer  him  budding  roses; 

but  you,  sisters, 

I  greet  with  sadness 

as  I  joyfully  depart  from  your  circle. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


VI. 

Susser  Freund,  du  blickest 
Mich  verwundert  an, 
Eannst  es  nicht  begreifen, 
Wie  ich  weinen  kann; 
Lass  der  feuchten  Perlen 
Ungewohnt  Zier 
Freudighell  erzittern 
In  dem  Auge  mir. 

Wie  so  bang  mein  Busen, 
Wie  so  wonnevoll! 
Wiisst  ich  nur  mit  Worten, 
Wie  ich's  sagen  soil; 
Komm  und  birg  dein  Antlitz 
Hier  an  meiner  Brust, 
Will  in's  Ohr  dir  fluster n 
Alle  meine  Lust. 

Weisst  du  nun  die  Tranen, 
Die  ich  weinen  kann, 
Sollst  du  nicht  sie  sehen, 
Du  geliebter  Mann? 
Bleib  an  meinem  Herzen, 
Fiihle  dessen  Schlag, 
Dass  ich  fest  und  fester 
Nur  dich  driicken  mag. 

Hier  an  meinem  Bette 
Hat  die  Wiege  Raum, 
Wo  sie  still  verberge 
Meinen  holden  Traum; 
Kommen  wird  der  Morgen, 
Wo  der  Traum  erwacht, 
Und  daraus  dein  Bildnis 
Mir  entgegen  lacht. 


Sweet  friend,  you  look 

in  wonderment  at  me, 

you  cannot  conceive 

how  I  can  weep; 

let  the  unaccustomed  decoration 

of  damp  pearls 

tremble,  joyously  bright, 

in  my  eye. 

How  fearful  my  heart  is, 

how  filled  with  joy! 

If  I  only  knew 

How  to  explain  it  in  words; 

come  and  hid  your  face 

here  on  my  breast, 

and  I  will  whisper  into  your  ear 

of  all  my  joy. 

Do  you  know  now  the  tears 
that  I  am  able  to  weep? 
Should  you  not  see  them, 
beloved  husband? 
Remain  against  my  heart, 
feel  its  beating, 
so  that  ever  closer  and  closer 
I  can  press  you  to  me. 

Here  by  my  bed 

is  space  for  a  cradle, 

where  it  may  silently  conceal 

my  blissful  dream; 

the  morning  will  come 

when  the  dream  awakens, 

and  from  it  your  image 

will  smile  up  at  me. 


VII. 

An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner 

Brust, 
Du  meine  Wonne,  du  meine  Lust! 
Das  Gliick  ist  die  Liebe,  die  Lieb  ist 

das  Gliick, 
Ich  hab's  gesagt  und  nehm's  nicht 

zuriick. 
Hab  iiberschwenglich  mich  geschatzt 
Bin  ubergliicklich  aber  jetzt. 
Nur  die  da  saugt,  nur  die  da  liebt 
Das  Kind,  dem  sie  die  Nahrung 

giebt; 
Nur  eine  Mutter  weiss  allein 
Was  lieben  heisst  und  gliicklich  sein. 
O,  wie  bedaur'  ich  doch  den  Mann, 
Der  Muttergliick  nicht  fiihlen  kann! 
Du  lieber,  lieber  Engel,  du 
Du  schauest  mich  an  und  lachelst 

dazu! 
An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner 

Brust, 
Du  meine  Wonne,  du  meine  Lust! 


At  my  heart,  at  my  breast, 

you  my  joy,  you  my  delight! 
Happiness  is  live,  love  is  happiness, 

I  have  said  it  before  and  do  not  take  it 

back. 
I  considered  myself  boundlessly  happy, 
but  I  am  over-happy  now. 
Only  one  who  nurses,  only  one  who  loves 
the  child  to  whom  she  gives  nourishment, 

only  a  mother  knows 

what  love  means  and  what  happiness  is. 

O  how  sorry  I  feel  for  men, 

who  cannot  feel  maternal  happiness! 

You  dear,  dear  angel  you, 

you  look  at  me  and  smile! 

At  my  heart,  at  my  breast, 

you  my  joy,  you  my  delight! 


VIII. 

Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz 

getan, 
Der  aber  traf. 
Du  schlafst,  du  harter, 

unbarmherz'ger  Mann, 
Den  Todesschlaf. 

Es  blicket  die  Verlassne  vor  sich  hin, 
Die  Welt  ist  leer. 

Geliebet  hab  ich  und  gelebt,  ich  bin 
Nicht  lebend  mehr. 

Ich  zieh  mich  in  mein  Innres  still 

zuriick, 
Der  Schleier  fallt, 
Da  hab  ich  dich  und  mein  verlornes 

Gliick, 
Du  meine  Welt! 


Now  you  have  hurt  me  for  the  first 

time, 
but  the  hurt  is  cruel. 
You,  hard,  pitiless  man,  are 

sleeping 
the  sleep  of  death. 

The  deserted  one  stares  before  her, 
the  world  is  empty. 
I  have  loved  and  lived,  I  am 
living  no  longer. 

Silently  I  withdraw  to  my  inmost 

being, 
the  veil  falls. 
There  I  have  you  and  my  lost 

happiness, 
you,  my  whole  world! 

— translation  by  S.L. 
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A  series  of  six  Tuesday-morning  talks  inspired  by  the  week's  Tanglewood  programs 

Tuesdays,  10  a.m.-noon  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA   (413)  443-7171 

July  9     MARTIN  BOOKSPAN 

"Copland,  Brahms,  Schoenberg — Climb  Every  Mountain" 

July  1 6      SIMON  WAINRIB 

"The  Opening  Blast  of  Mahler's  Magic  Horn" 

July  23     MARC  MANDEL 

"Musical  Visionaries — Britten,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms" 

July  30     ROBERT  SUDERBURG 

"Three  Musical  Views  of  the  Cosmos — Handel,  Beethoven,  Mahler" 

August  6     ROLAND  NADEAU 

"Brahms'  'German  Requiem'  " 

August  13      STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

"Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Symphonies" 

V  Rl    Series  admission  $40       Individual  admission  $8 
gWji  (Free  to  students  18  and  under) 

Sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers  &  The  Berkshire  Museum 
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SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59.00,  $43.00,  $35.50 

NOVEMBER  3,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,  1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV:29 

FINE  Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1 964  and  made  up  of 
BSO  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players  for 
their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall  is 
esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 


JORDAN  HALL  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERV 


TORY 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  (617)  266-7575 


TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 


T 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


$3ilWP 
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Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
HARTMUT  HOLL,  piano 

Songs  on  Images  of  Women 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


SCHUMANN 


Songs  to  texts  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  Opus  135 
Abschied  von  Frankreich 
Nach  der  Geburt  ihres  Sohnes 
An  die  Konigen  Elisabeth 
Abschied  von  der  Welt 
Gebet 


WOLF 


Die  Sprode    (poem  by  Goethe) 

Die  Bekehrte    (Goethe) 

Gretchen  vor  dem  Andachtsbild  der 

Mater  Dolorosa   (Goethe) 
Das  verlassene  Magdlein    (Morike) 
Die  Zigeunerin    (Eichendorff) 
Philine:  Singet  nicht  in  Trauertonen    (Goethe) 
Mignon:  Kennst  du  das  Land   (Goethe) 


INTERMISSION 


Hartmut  H611  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


SCHUMANN 


Frauenliebe  und  -leben,  Opus  42,  on 
poems  of  Adalbert  von  Chamisso 

Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen 

Er,  der  Herrlichste  von  alien 

Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen,  nicht  glauben 

Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger 

Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern 

SiiBer  Freund 

An  meinem  Herzen,  an  meiner  Brust 

Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  getan 


Notes 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

The  very  last  Lieder  to  be  composed  by  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  German  art 
song,  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856),  were  settings  of  five  poems  (in  a  translation  by 
Gisbert  Vincke)  by  the  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  written  during  a  particularly 
unhappy  time  in  the  composer's  life — the  beginning  of  the  end.  During  the  autumn 
of  1852,  Schumann's  relations  with  his  fellow  musicians  and  his  chorus  in  Diisseldorf 
had  reached  a  low  ebb,  compounded  by  an  attack  of  giddiness  that  the  composer  suf- 
fered in  October  and  "remarkable  aural  symptoms"  that  he  noticed  on  November  21. 
His  choral  cantata  Of  the  Page  and  the  King's  Daughter  was  premiered  on  December  3, 
without  success,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  month  was  filled  with  arguments  and 
negotiations  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  directorship.  It  was  just  as  these  discussions 
were  getting  started — between  December  9  and  16 — that  Schumann  set  to  music  the 
words  attributed  to  the  old  Scottish  queen,  presenting  them  to  Clara  as  a  Christmas 
gift. 

These  songs  are  very  different  from  the  early  outpouring  (including  the  cycle 
Frauenliebe  und  -leben,  which  closes  this  program)  of  vocal  melody  that  accompanied 
the  happiness  of  the  time,  thirteen  years  earlier,  when  he  had  the  right  to  marry  his 
beloved  Clara.  The  present  settings  find  both  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  tied  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  words,  whether  distantly  evoking  the  style  of  Elizabethan  songs  that 
Mary  might  have  known,  or  in  hints  of  psalmodic  recitation  (as  in  "After  the  birth  of 
her  son")  or  even  a  quasi-dramatic  recitative  ("To  Queen  Elizabeth").  The  whole  cycle 
bespeaks  self-limitation,  renunciation,  and  quiet. 

Immediately  after  finishing  these  generally  gloomy  songs,  Schumann  recorded  in 
his  diary  a  feeling  of  joy  at  their  completion.  It  is  difficult  not  to  read  a  personal  mes- 
sage in  this  choice  of  texts — from  the  opening  words  of  the  first  song,  "I  am  going 
away,"  to  the  closing  words  of  the  last,  "save  me!"  Two  and  a  half  months  later,  Schu- 
mann attempted  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine.  He  spent  his  last  days — 
some  three  years  more — in  a  mental  institution. 


Although  he  composed  chamber  music,  orchestral  works,  and  an  opera,  Hugo  Wolf 
(1860-1903)  is  remembered  today  almost  entirely  as  the  composer  of  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  varied  songs  in  the  entire  repertory  of  the  German  Lied.  Wolfs 
poetic  taste  was  the  most  refined  of  any  of  the  great  song  writers.  He  felt  that  his  debt 
to  the  poets  whose  texts  inspired  him  was  so  great  that  he  always  put  their  names 
above  his  own  on  the  title  pages  of  his  song  collections.  And  when  he  performed  his 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

'Teachingf  music  to  my  rrienas  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lite.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  liner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hi/lhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Longwooi  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (617)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 


songs,  he  often  had  the  poem  recited  first,  so  as  to  emphasize  its  importance.  More- 
over, he  avoided  setting  texts  that  he  felt  had  already  been  satisfactorily  treated  by  an 
earlier  composer. 

Wolf's  musical  language  was  imbued  with  the  chromaticism  of  Wagner,  who  was 
one  of  his  idols,  but  where  Wagner  required  the  largest  possible  scale  for  the  creation 
of  his  masterpieces,  Wolf  could  compress  an  emotion,  a  dramatic  situation,  or  a  char- 
acter into  the  briefest  space.  Many  of  his  finest  songs  are  no  more  than  two  pages  long. 

Wolf  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  works  of  a  single  poet  for  months  on  end,  some- 
times writing  two  or  three  songs  a  day,  then  finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  invent 
musical  material  for  frustrating  weeks.  The  seven  songs  included  in  the  present  pro- 
gram come  from  three  of  Wolf's  principal  collections:  the  fifty-three  songs  to  poems 
of  Eduard  Morike,  composed  mostly  between  February  and  May  1888;  the  fifty-one 
settings  of  Goethe,  composed  mostly  in  December  1888  and  January  1889;  and  the 
Eichendorff  songs,  composed  mostly  in  September  1888.  (One  song,  an  extract  from 
Goethe's  Faust,  was  composed  in  the  late  summer  of  1878,  but  not  published  in  Wolf's 
lifetime.) 

Aside  from  his  wide-ranging  and  elevated  taste  in  poetry,  Wolf  also  had  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  human  psychology,  captured  and  expressed  in  miniature,  and 
when  he  drew  his  texts  from  major  poets  who  shared  that  depth  of  understanding 
(particularly  Goethe,  who  wrote  the  texts  used  for  five  of  the  songs  here),  the  combi- 
nation of  poet  and  composer  results  in  a  profound,  if  miniature,  moment  of  clear 
understanding  of  a  human  being. 


Schumann's  cycle  Frauenliebe  und  -leben  was  part  of  the  massive  outpouring  of  song 
composition  dating  from  the  year  1840,  appropriately  dubbed  the  "year  of  song";  the 
year  marked  the  first  time  he  had  composed  much  for  any  medium  other  than  piano 
solo.  The  sudden  spurt  of  songs  came  largely  as  a  result  of  his  joy  at  having  won  Clara 
Wieck  over  the  opposition  of  her  father.  There  had  been  ugly  courtroom  proceedings 
in  late  1839  and  early  1840,  when  Papa  Wieck  claimed  that  the  composer  was  unfit  as 
a  potential  spouse  for  his  daughter,  but  his  charges  were  dismissed,  except  for  one 
not  fully  substantiated  claim  that  Schumann  was  a  heavy  drinker.  A  court  of  appeal 
determined  that  the  onus  of  proving  the  charge  rested  on  Wieck,  and  by  July  7,  1840, 
the  young  lovers  learned  that  he  had  failed  to  produce  any  evidence.  Things  had 
been  looking  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  Schumann  had  already  com- 
posed his  Liederkreis  to  poems  of  Heine  in  February;  his  second  Liederkreis,  this  time 
to  poems  of  Eichendorff,  early  in  May;  and  the  cycle  Dichterliebe  to  twenty  poems  of 
Heine  again  (originally  there  were  twenty-four  songs,  but  he  removed  four  of  them 
from  the  cycle  before  publication)  during  a  single  week  at  the  end  of  May.  Finally,  in 
immediate  response,  it  would  seem,  to  the  good  news  of  Wieck's  failure  to  substanti- 
ate any  of  his  charges,  he  wrote  Frauenliebe  und  -leben  to  a  set  of  poems  by  Adalbert  von 
Chamisso  on  July  11  and  12.  (He  went  on  to  compose  two  more  sets  of  songs  before 
he  and  Clara  were  finally  married  on  September  12.) 

Modern  audiences  in  these  liberated  days  may  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  gooey 
sentimentality  of  the  poetry;  it  is,  after  all,  a  man's  attempt  to  capture  the  romantic 
feelings  of  a  woman  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  feelings  that  here  serve  to  glori- 
fy— almost  to  deify — the  man.  But  Schumann's  own  happiness  and  the  obvious  signs 
of  Clara's  devotion  to  him  during  a  difficult  period  spurred  him  to  write  music  of 
great  warmth  that  moves  from  song  to  song  with  a  completely  natural  flow.  The  links 
by  key  relations  help  tie  it  all  together,  as  does  the  piano  epilogue  recalling  the  open- 
ing of  the  cycle,  the  woman's  first  glimpse  of  the  man  now  seen  nostalgically  after 
years  of  courtship,  marriage,  parenting,  and  finally  his  death.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Schumann  rose  to  the  occasion  and,  with  his  music,  elevated  the  effect  of  the  whole 
far  beyond  that  of  Chamisso's  poetry. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Week  3 


Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  19,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 

IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G    L    e    W    0    0    0 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  in  C  for  two  violins,  Opus  56 

Andante  cantabile 

Allegro 

Commodo  (quasi  allegretto) 

Ms.  BRACKEN  and  Ms.  MIZUNO 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin, 
and  cello,  Opus  1,  No.  3 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante  cantabile  con  variazioni 
Menuetto:  Quasi  Allegro 
Finale:  Prestissimo 

Mr.  ANDSNES,  Ms.  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 
and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Leif  Ove  Andsnes  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


Sergei  Prokofiev  (1891-1953)  had  to  a  considerable  extent  lived  down  his  youthful 
reputation  as  an  enfant  terribleby  1932,  when  he  came  to  compose  this  sonata.  Indeed, 
he  had  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge  of  writing  music  that  would  speak  to  a  broad 
audience,  and  he  was  thus  delighted  to  be  asked  to  write  music  for  the  film  Lieutenant 
Kije,  music  that  he  later  turned  into  a  popular  concert  suite.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
with  such  artistic  concerns,  that  he  turned  to  writing  a  substantial  work  for  two  violins, 
which  was  to  be  premiered  in  Paris.  Prokofiev's  own  memoirs  tell  the  amusing  tale: 

A  society  called  the  "Triton"  had  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  performance  of  new 
chamber  music.  Honegger,  Milhaud,  Poulenc,  myself  and  others  joined  it.  Listen- 


ing  to  bad  music  sometimes  inspires  good  ideas.  "That's  not  the  way  to  do  it,"  one 
tells  oneself,  "it  should  be  done  this  way."  That  is  how  I  happened  to  write  my 
sonata  for  two  violins.  After  once  hearing  an  unsuccessful  piece  for  two  violins  with- 
out piano  accompaniment,  it  struck  me  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  limitations  of 
such  a  duet,  one  could  make  it  interesting  enough  to  listen  to  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  without  tiring.  The  sonata  was  performed  at  the  official  opening  of  the 
"Triton"  on  December  16,  1932,  which  chanced  to  coincide  with  the  premiere  of 
my  Dnieper  ballet  [On  the  Dnieper].  Fortunately  the  ballet  came  on  half  an  hour 
later,  and  so  immediately  after  the  sonata  we  dashed  over  to  the  Grand  Opera — 
musicians,  critics,  author  all  together. 

Those  present  before  the  mad  rush  to  the  ballet  performance  heard  a  surprisingly 
serious,  even  austere,  composition.  Rather  than  exploiting  the  familiar  flashy  dazzle 
of  his  concertos  for  piano  or  violin,  Prokofiev  restrained  his  exuberance.  The  sonata 
is  thus  one  of  the  first  examples  of  "the  new  simplicity"  that  Prokofiev  sought  at  the 
time  he  contemplated  dividing  his  life  between  Russia  and  the  West.  But  he  had  not 
yet  found  the  accessible  directness  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  the  Second  Violin  Concerto, 
so  the  two-violin  sonata  fell  between  two  stools — neither  intellectual  enough  for  the 
musical  intelligentsia  of  Paris  nor  folksy  enough  for  the  Russian  proletariat.  It  thus 
marks  a  fascinating  midpoint  in  the  style  of  this  composer  who  lived  alternately  in  two 
different  worlds — both  musical  and  political — which  he  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
reconcile. 


The  piano  trio,  consisting  of  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  grew  out  of  a  popular  mode  of 
domestic  music-making  in  the  classical  era,  the  "accompanied  sonata."  We  tend  to 
think  of  the  piano  as  the  "accompaniment,"  but  in  the  eighteenth-century  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  The  sonata  was  conceived  for  keyboard  but  could,  if  desired,  be 
accompanied  by  violin  or  cello  or  both.  In  such  a  case,  the  violin  would  play  along 
with  the  top  melody  line  while  the  cello  doubled  the  bass  line.  This  cozy  arrangement 
smacked  more  than  a  little  of  dilettantism,  and,  since  its  main  function  was  the  per- 
sonal enjoyment  of  the  performers  in  their  private  music-making,  the  piano  trio  was 
long  regarded  as  a  less  significant  musical  genre  than  the  string  quartet  (though  its 
origins  were  no  less  domestic).  Even  in  Haydn's  splendid  contributions  to  the  medi- 
um, the  cello  still  tends  to  follow  the  bass  line  rather  rigorously,  almost  like  a  contin- 
uo,  and  the  pieces  still  have  the  three-movement  structure  (fast-slow-fast)  also  charac- 
teristic of  concertos  and  unaccompanied  piano  sonatas.  It  was  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827)  who,  in  his  Opus  1,  elevated  the  piano  trio  to  full  equality  of  significance 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall... 

Evening  at  Pops,  Mondays  at  8pm 

Music  of  Bernstein,  Barber  &  Beethoven,  July  3,  9pm 

Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Opening,  July  10,  8pm 

Lincoln  Center  Festival  '96:  Beethoven's  9th,  July  27,  8pm 
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with  the  more  "important"  forms  by  adding  the  extra  movement  (here  a  minuet)  and 
by  completely  freeing  the  stringed  instruments  from  their  earlier  dependence  on  the 
keyboard. 

Beethoven's  early  renown  in  Vienna  came  from  his  performances  as  a  pianist,  and 
he  no  doubt  played  the  Opus  1  trios  during  his  early  years  there.  They  would  have 
been  played  in  the  homes  of  noble  patrons,  since  public  concerts  of  chamber  music 
were  still  almost  unknown.  His  sometime  teacher  Haydn  heard  them  before  depart- 
ing for  England  in  January  1 794  and  apparently  advised  against  the  publication  of  the 
C  minor  trio.  It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  that  Haydn  disliked  the  work  or  was 
offended  by  its  daring,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  advice  was  intended  as  friendly, 
and  that  he  felt  the  public  not  yet  ready  for  so  audacious  a  piece.  It  is  indeed  full  of 
daring  in  harmonic  plan  and  dynamic  gesture.  The  first  movement  especially  reveals 
the  young  Turk  demanding  the  attention  of  his  audience  with  the  dramatic  offbeat 
sforzandos  and  ambiguous  harmonies,  touching  on  many  keys  in  passing.  We  know 
from  the  study  of  the  sketches  that  Beethoven's  first  musical  ideas  for  a  piece  were 
often  rather  bland,  but  that  he  worked  them  up  into  a  truly  dynamic  character  that 
was  immediately  striking  (the  minuet  of  the  present  trio  is  a  case  in  point).  From  the 
first  movement  of  this  piece,  Beethoven  demonstrates  his  particular  feeling  for  the 
key  of  C  minor  and  his  ability  to  create  large  harmonic  structures  with  a  strong  sense 
of  momentum.  With  this  work,  when  still  in  his  early  twenties,  Beethoven  began  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  musical  public,  and  he  never  again  lost  their  attention. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

Violinist  Nancy  Bracken  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  later 
with  Donald  Weilerstein  of  the  Cleveland  Quartet  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  she 
received  a  master  of  music  degree  in  1977.  Originally  from  St.  Louis,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  two  years  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1979. 
A  winner  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Young  Artists  Competition  at  age  sixteen,  Ms.  Bracken 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra.  She  has  received  awards  from  the  National  Society  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  the  Artist  Presentation  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  won  first  prize  in  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association  string  competition  in  1975.  She  has  participated  in  summer 
music  festivals  in  Aspen  and  the  Grand  Tetons  and  was  concertmaster  and  a  frequent  violin 
soloist  with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  for  two  summers.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ms.  Bracken  has  played  numerous  solo  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts,  including  a  per- 
formance at  Tanglewood  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  Emanuel  Ax. 

Violinist  Ikuko  Mizuno  entered  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  of  Music  as  a  young  child  in  her 
native  Tokyo  and  later  won  first  prize  in  a  national  violin  competition  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. She  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  winner  of  the  Spaulding  Award,  which  enabled  her 
to  study  with  Roman  Totenberg  at  Boston  University,  where  she  received  her  master's  degree 
and  was  named  a  member  of  the  honorary  society  Pi  Kappa  Lambda.  She  also  studied  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  at  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  in  Siena,  Italy,  with  Franco 


Design  Team  for  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architect 

Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates,  Acousticians 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc.,  Theatrical  Consultant 


Gulli,  and  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory  with  Henryk  Szeryng.  Ms.  Mizuno  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1969  as  the  first  woman  ever  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  BSO's  violin  sec- 
tion; she  made  her  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1972.  Ms.  Mizuno  con- 
tinues to  perform  frequently  in  Tokyo  in  recital  and  with  orchestra;  she  was  invited  to  be  con- 
certmistress  for  the  inaugural  concert  of  the  Women's  Orchestra  of  Japan  in  1984  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra  since  its  inaugural  concert  in  1985,  participat- 
ing also  in  its  European  tours,  and  in  its  performances  at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan.  She  has  also  appeared  as  soloist  in  Russia,  performing  Tchaikovsky's  Violin  Concerto 
to  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  and  Vivaldi's  The  Four  Seasons.  Currently 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  as  a  part-time  Associate  Professor, 
Ms.  Mizuno  also  teaches  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  and  has  taught  as  a 
guest  professor  at  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  in  Tokyo. 

A  pianist  at  five  and  a  violinist  at  seven,  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  has  played  in  orchestras 
since  she  was  ten.  Following  private  study  in  her  native  Oregon,  she  was  a  summer  student  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Aspen  Festival,  and  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival.  She  re- 
ceived her  bachelor's  degree  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  stud- 
ied with  Joseph  Silverstein.  Ms.  Churchill  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1970  after  an  active 
freelance  career  in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  She  became  principal  second  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  1977.  Ms.  Churchill  has  given 
recitals  across  the  United  States  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  in  Japan,  Russia,  Brazil,  and  with 
other  orchestras  across  the  country,  including  the  Boston  Pops.  In  1993-94  she  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  for  performances  in  Paris,  Brazil,  and  at  home.  She  was 
chosen  as  principal  second  violin  for  the  Carnegie  Hall  Solti  Project  in  June  1994  and  for  the 
United  Nations'  50th  Birthday  Concert  led  by  Mr.  Solti  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  July  5, 
1995.  An  active  teacher,  and  a  former  faculty  member  for  ten  years  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  she  currently  teaches  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  at  Musicorde 
String  Summer  Camp,  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  Preparatory  School, 
where  she  chaired  the  String  Department  for  ten  years.  She  has  collaborated  frequently  in 
chamber  music  with  her  husband,  cellist/ teacher/conductor  Mark  Churchill,  who  is  Dean  of 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  associate  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Ballet,  and  music  director  of  Symphony  Pro  Musica  and  the  Salisbury  Lyric  Opera.  Ms.  Chur- 
chill coaches  the  violins  of  the  New  World  Symphony  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  and  the  violins 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  orchestral  program.  Last  July,  she  traveled  to  Hong  Kong 
to  coach  the  second  violins  of  the  Asian  Youth  Orchestra. 

Martha  Babcock  is  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  principal 
cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Babcock  joined  the  BSO  in  1973  and  was  appointed 
to  her  current  position  in  1982.  Also  active  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  she  has  been 
featured  on  radio  programs  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Born  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  began  studying  cello  at  nine  and  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra 
at  fourteen.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  she  studied  cello  with  Lowell  Creitz  and  Aldo  Parisot.  While 
attending  graduate  school  at  Boston  University's  School  for  the  Arts,  she  studied  with  George 
Neikrug.  Winner  of  the  Piatigorsky  Prize  while  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in 
1972,  she  began  her  professional  career  as  a  cellist  at  nineteen,  as  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Babcock  has  been  a  participant  in  a  variety  of  cham- 
ber music  activities,  among  them  performing  and  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players.  She  and  her  husband,  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel,  collaborate  often  in 
chamber  music,  and  perform  with  pianist-conductor  Robert  Spano  as  the  Higginson  Trio. 
Ms.  Babcock's  work  in  contemporary  music  has  included  concerts  and  recordings  with  the 
contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage.  She  has  recorded  for  CRI,  Nonesuch,  and 
Northeastern  Records. 

For  a  biography  of  Leif  Ove  Andsnes,  see  page  51. 


Week  3 


400  Restaurants 


From  haute  cuisine  to  le  hot  dog,  if  you're  looking  for  a  place  to  eat  in  the 
Berkshires  this  summer,  start  withour  web  site.  Now  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
check  out  that  new  place  you've  heard  something  about,  or  to  be  sure  your 
favorite  haunt  is  open  the  night  you  want  to  go.  Restaurant  listings  are 
searchable  by  cuisine  or  location  and  include  hours,  telephone  numbers, 
credit  cards  accepted  and  more.  Some  places  have  more  extensive 
information  with  menu  items  or  even  a  photo  of  the  restaurant. 

Concert  Halls,  Theaters  and  More. 

You'll  also  find  two  newspapers,  60  galleries  or  studios  and  2,700  products 
and  services.  Plus  unofficial*  web  sites  for  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Williamstown  Theater  Festival  and  a  dozen 
more  concert  halls  and  theaters.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for 
local  information  on  lodging,  upcoming  events  and  retail  shopping.  It's  all 
here.  (http://www.RegionNet.com,  pass  it  on.) 

Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  19,  at  8:30 

JAMES  CONLON  conducting 


LISZT 
(arr.  JOHN  ADAMS) 

LISZT 


The  Black  Gondola 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 

Allegro  maestoso — Quasi  adagio- 
Allegretto  vivace — 
Allegro  marziale  animato.  Presto 

zoltAn  kocsis 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend    [Slow.  Dragging] 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 

[With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast] 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich 
[Pretty  easygoing] 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

[Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging] 
Sturmisch  bewegt 

[With  tempestuous  motion] 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Zoltan  Kocsis  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Franz  Liszt 

The  Black  Gondola 

Franz  (in  Hungarian  Ferenc)  Liszt  was  born  in  Sopron,  Hungary,  on  October  22,  1811,  and 
died  in  Bayreuth,  Germany,  on  July  31,  1886.  John  Adams  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, on  February  15,  1947,  and  now  lives  in  Berkeley,  California.  The  Black  Gondola  is  the 
customary  English  title  given  to  a  piano  piece  that  Liszt  called  La  lugubre  gondola,  a  solo 
piano  piece  published  in  1882.  John  Adams  orchestrated  the  work  in  1989  for  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  version  with  that  ensemble  at  the 
Ordway  Music  Theater  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  October  27,  1989.  The  present  performance 
is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  woodwinds  in  pairs  (with 
English  horn  doubling  second  oboe  and  bass  clarinet  doubling  second  clarinet),  three  horns, 
harp,  and  strings. 

After  a  long  and  varied  career,  in  which  he  had  been  by  turns  a  touring  virtuoso, 
a  serious  conductor  and  composer,  a  generous  supporter  of  other  composers  of  for- 
ward-looking tendencies,  and  an  extraordinary  teacher  of  pianists,  Liszt  entered  into 
a  calmer  final  stage  of  his  life.  He  lived  for  eight  years  in  Rome,  took  the  four  minor 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  (though  never  became  a  priest),  suffered  the  deaths 
of  two  of  his  children  by  the  Countess  Marie  d'Agoult  (who  had  scandalized  Europe 
in  the  1830s  by  leaving  her  husband  for  an  itinerant  virtuoso),  and  saw  his  third  child, 
Cosima,  undertake  first  a  love  affair  and  then  a  marriage  with  Richard  Wagner,  with 
whom  Liszt  became,  for  a  time,  estranged.  He  had  long  since  given  up  virtuoso  recitals 
in  public,  though  he  occasionally  played  individual  pieces  and  semi-private  perform- 
ances (alas,  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  try  to  capture  his  playing  on  the  newfan- 
gled gramophone,  which  was  invented  a  few  years  before  he  died),  but  he  continued 
to  teach  diligently  and  to  compose  music,  much  of  it  piano  music  of  a  surprisingly 
advanced  sensibility. 

Liszt  became  reconciled  with  his  son-in-law  Wagner  in  1872.  Ten  years  later,  he 
was  visiting  the  Wagners  in  Venice  while  working  on  his  last  oratorio,  The  Legend  of 
St.  Stanislaus.  He  happened  to  observe  a  funeral  procession  on  the  Venetian  canals, 
with  the  body  of  the  deceased  transported  in  a  black  gondola  followed  by  the  entire 
funeral  party  to  the  place  of  entombment.  A  strange  presentiment  caused  him  to 
break  off  work  on  his  oratorio  and  to  compose  a  dark  and  impressive  short  piano 
composition  to  which  he  gave  the  title  La  lugubre  gondola,  or  "the  gloomy  gondola," 
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conventionally  called  in  English  "the  black  gondola."  Just  two  months  later,  this  work 
was  suddenly  seen  as  eerily  prophetic — Wagner  died  there  in  Venice,  on  February  13, 
1883,  and  his  body  was  transported  to  Palazzo  Vendramin  in  just  such  a  gondola. 

Liszt's  composition  is  harmonically  clouded,  growing  from  a  three-note  cell  that 
comprises  three  of  the  four  pitches  of  a  diminished-seventh  chord  (and  this  cell  shapes 
the  opening  of  the  theme  first  heard  in  the  violins  in  this  version).  The  melodic  ex- 
tension is  intensely  chromatic  (in  that  respect  recalling  Wagner's  most  characteristic, 
and  possibly  greatest,  score,  Tristan,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hovering  chords  often 
seem  only  vaguely  connected  to  the  key  signatures  that  Liszt  prescribes.  The  proces- 
sion begins  very  quietly,  with  a  background  figure  that  suggests  the  gentle  rocking  of 
the  gondolas  on  the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon,  builds  to  a  passionate  outburst,  then 
dies  away  in  a  profound  calm  of  mysteriously  chromatic  harmonies. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Franz  Liszt 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 


Franz  (Ferenc  in  Hungarian)  Liszt  was  born  in  Raiding,  near  Sopron,  Hungary,  on  October 
22,  1811,  and  died  in  Bayreuth,  Germany,  on  July  31,  1886.  Sketches  for  the  First  Concerto  go 
back  to  1830,  though  he  evidently  completed  drafts  of  both  his  piano  concertos  at  roughly  the 
same  time  in  1839.  He  seems  to  have  worked  on  it  further  during  the  1840s,  making  more  revi- 
sions in  1853  and  1856.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Litolff  Liszt  himself  was  the  soloist  in 
the  first  performance,  which  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Hector  Berlioz  at  Weimar  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1855.  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  in  New  York 
on  December  2,  1865,  with  Sebastian  Bach  Mills  as  the  soloist.  Alide  Topp  was  the  first  pianist 
to  perform  the  work  in  Boston,  in  a  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Festival  on  May  12,  1868, 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  in  October  1885.  Nicole  Henriot  was 
soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  Jean  Morel  conducting,  on  July  24,  1954;  Earl 
Wild  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  Carl  St.  Clair  conducting,  on 
August  26,  1989.  In  addition  to  the  solo  pianist,  the  score  call  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  three  trombones,  triangle,  cymbals,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

For  all  his  spectacular  self-assurance  at  the  piano,  Liszt  was  astonishingly  insecure 
as  a  composer.  He  would  rework  old  compositions  repeatedly,  fussing  with  this  detail 
or  that,  never  quite  sure  if  he  had  yet  got  it  right.  And,  worse,  he  often  took  advice 
from  random  acquaintances,  offered  gratuitously,  and  then  reworked  pieces  again. 
Almost  every  one  of  his  major  compositions  went  through  stages  of  creation,  and  a 
number  of  works  actually  exist  in  two  different  "finished"  forms. 

It  was  during  the  early  phase  of  his  career,  when  he  was  known  primarily  as  a  tour- 
ing piano  virtuoso  of  extraordinary  attainments,  that  Liszt  sketched  both  of  his  piano 
concertos — almost  simultaneously — in  1839  (and  then  in  the  case  of  the  E-flat  concer- 
to, he  drew  on  a  thematic  sketch  that  went  back  to  1830,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  old) .  At  that  point  they  were  surely  conceived  as  showpieces  for  his  own  talents, 
and  if  he  had  actually  finished  and  performed  them  then,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
been  much  different  in  character  than  they  finally  turned  out.  As  it  was,  the  pressure 
of  touring  caused  him  to  put  both  works  aside  for  a  decade  until  he  had  settled  in 
Weimar  and  given  up  the  vagabond  life  of  the  international  concert  star  to  devote 
himself  to  composition  and  conducting.  Although  he  had  written  a  great  deal  of 
music  already  (mostly  brilliant  display  pieces  for  piano  solo),  he  worked  hard  to 
improve  his  skills,  especially  in  orchestration. 

Liszt  was  surely  not  lacking  totally  in  experience  at  orchestration,  since  he  had 
already  finished  a  score  for  the  1839  version  of  the  A  major  concerto,  No.  2.  But  by 
1849  he  had  to  some  extent  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Joachim  Raff,  who  worked 
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with  him  on  his  orchestrations  and  even  scored  a  few  of  the  symphonic  poems  in  pre- 
liminary versions  that  were  later  modified  by  Liszt  himself.*  It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  influence  Raff  had  on  these  scores,  partly  because  most  of  the  manuscripts 
are  in  the  Liszt  Museum  in  Weimar  (East  Germany) ,  and  only  recently  have  scholars 
begun  to  undertake  systematic  study  there.  The  sources  for  both  the  piano  concertos 
are  exceedingly  complicated — it  could  well  take  a  book-length  study  to  disentangle 
the  manuscripts,  with  their  different  versions  and  handwritings,  and  determine  who 
was  responsible  for  writing  what  (and  even  then  we  can  never  know  the  amount  of 
oral  instruction  that  Liszt  gave  to  his  amanuenses) .  We  are  not  likely  to  see  all  ques- 
tions resolved  in  the  immediate  future. 

Even  after  Liszt  "finished"  the  work  in  1849,  he  clearly  was  in  no  rush  to  present  it 
to  the  public.  Perhaps  he  still  entertained  lingering  doubts  about  the  piece's  effective- 
ness. In  any  case,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  slight  adjustments  to  the  score  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  years.  Liszt  wrote  to  Hans  von  Biilow  on  May  12,  1853,  "I  have  just 
finished  reworking  my  two  concertos  and  the  Totentanz  in  order  to  have  them  copied 
definitively." 

The  E-flat  concerto  underwent  still  another  (quite  minor)  round  of  retouching 
after  the  first  performances.  A  comparison  of  the  various  versions  reveals  that,  in 
general,  Liszt  simplified  the  work  for  the  performer — hard  as  that  may  be  to  believe 
when  we  hear  its  final  shape.  In  his  days  as  a  traveling  virtuoso,  he  was  willing  to  risk 
all  in  compositions  that  approached  the  limits  of  human  speed  and  endurance.  Later 


*Raff  was  an  extremely  fluent  and  prolific  composer  eleven  years'  Liszt's  junior;  in  1875 — the 
year  before  Brahms's  First  Symphony — he  was  widely  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  German  sym- 
phonist.  His  compositions,  running  to  some  200-plus  opus  numbers,  are  largely  forgotten  today, 
although  his  Third  Symphony,  entitled  In  the  Forest,  and  Fifth  Symphony,  Lenore,  have  been  record- 
ed, along  with  a  virtuosic  but  unbelievably  bland  piano  concerto. 
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on  he  found  ways  of  making  the  virtuosity  less  an  end  in  itself  and  more  a  servant  of 
poetic  expression,  which  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  this  music  is  ever  easy! 

The  concerto  has  garnered  a  remarkable  number  of  unpleasant  reviews  over  the 
years.  The  conservative  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  wrote  scathingly,  dubbing  Liszt's  work 
the  "Triangle  Concerto"  because  the  composer  was  so  bold  as  to  give  that  instrument 
a  prominent  role  in  the  scherzo  section.  This  was  surely  grasping  at  straws;  Beethoven, 
after  all,  used  the  triangle  for  the  "Turkish  music"  in  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  Mozart  before  him  had  employed  similar  effects.  Liszt's  sin,  evidently,  was  to  use 
the  triangle  for  a  purely  musical  effect,  not  to  suggest  musical  exoticism.  As  if  to  fore- 
stall criticism  for  this  boldness,  Liszt  added  to  his  score  the  cautionary  note,  "The  tri- 
angle is  here  not  to  be  beaten  clumsily,  but  in  a  delicately  rhythmical  manner  with 
resonant  precision" — good  advice  for  any  percussion  instrument!  Liszt  was  not  de- 
terred from  inventing  new  percussion  effects  by  the  attacks  of  such  as  Hanslick;  rather, 
he  vowed  to  "continue  to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  that  are  little  known." 

More  daring  and  difficult  for  most  audiences  was  that  he  cast  his  work  in  a  large 
span  that  seemed  to  destroy  the  traditional  fast-slow-fast  relationship  of  movements 
within  a  concerto.  Actually  the  "traditional"  movements  have  been  subsumed  into  the 
overall  span  of  the  entire  work,  which  is  unified  by  the  transformation  of  themes  into 
a  well-organized  whole,  reworking  the  assertive  opening  figure  in  many  ways  and 
translating  the  poetic  Adagio  theme  into  the  marchlike  finale.  No  less  a  musician 
than  Bela  Bartok  hailed  the  E-flat  concerto  as  "the  first  perfect  realization  of  cyclic 
sonata  form." 

The  strain  on  audience  expectations  seems  to  have  been  intense  until  listeners 
grew  accustomed  to  the  work.  In  Boston  the  redoubtable  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 
declared  (in  1868)  "anything  more  awful,  whimsical,  outre,  and  forced  than  this  com- 
position is  unknown;  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  in- 
stincts we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music."  Yet  by  the  1890s  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  regularly  programming  the  work  as  a  feature  attraction  when  it  toured, 
suggesting  that  audiences  had  long  since  come  round  and  accepted  the  views  of  an 
English  critic  in  1903  that  the  E-flat  concerto  was  "quite  the  most  brilliant  and  enter- 
taining of  concertos."  The  same  writer  added,  "No  person  genuinely  fond  of  music 
was  ever  known  to  approach  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  and  not  like  it." 

— S.L. 


Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalische  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on  July  7, 
1860,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  1911.  He  did  most  of  the  work  on  this  symphony  in 
February  and  March  1888,  having  begun  to  sketch  it  in  earnest  three  years  earlier  and  using 
material  going  back  to  the  1870s.  He  revised  the  score  extensively  on  several  occasions;  the  sec- 
ond, and  last,  edition  published  during  Mahler's  lifetime  was  dated  1906.  Mahler  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  of  the  work,  then  in  five  movements  and  called  "Symphonic  Poem  in 
Two  Parts,  "  with  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  on  November  20,  1889.  At  a  New  York  Philhar- 
monic concert  on  December  16,  1909,  he  introduced  the  work  to  the  United  States  in  its  final 
four-movement  form,  having  dropped  the  original  second  movement  (the  so-called  "Blumine" 
movement;  see  below)  after  a  June  1894  performance  in  Weimar.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances — in  fact  the  first  in  Boston — on  November  23  and  24, 
1 923  (the  Boston  Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wilhelm  Gericke 
in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918).  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  orchestra's 
first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  29,  1956.  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  BSO's  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  on  July  9,  1993.  A  five-movement  version  including  the  "Blumine" 
movement  that  Mahler  later  cut  was  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1974  and  then  again  during 
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the  1977-78  season,  as  well  as  by  Kenneth  Schermerhorn  at  Tanglewood  in  1974.  Mahler's  First 
Symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo) ,  four  oboes  (one  doubling 
English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet,  two  doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat), 
three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  seven  horns,  five  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mahler's  first  contribution  to  the  genre  of  the  symphony,  which  he  was  to  domi- 
nate and  change  drastically,  took  an  unusually  long  gestation  period  to  reach  its  final 
form.  His  first  two  symphonies  seem  to  have  changed  character  in  the  composer's 
mind  over  a  period  of  years  and  several  performances.  He  may  have  begun  active 
composition  on  the  First  Symphony  as  early  as  1884.  A  review  of  the  premiere  in  1889 
actually  claimed  that  he  had  finished  the  symphony  five  years  earlier,  but  this  is  patent- 
ly incorrect;  probably  the  critic  misunderstood  some  comment  about  his  having  com- 
pleted some  aspect  of  the  work  at  that  early  date.  Or  perhaps  the  critic  simply  con- 
fused the  composition  of  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  written  in  response  to  his  unhappy 
affair  with  the  soprano  Johanna  Richter,  with  the  composition  of  the  symphony, 
which  uses  some  of  the  same  thematic  material. 

Much  of  the  concentrated  work  of  shaping  the  score  in  its  first  version  took  place 
under  the  impetus  of  a  troubling  involvement  with  a  married  woman,  Marion  Mathilda 
von  Weber,  the  wife  of  a  German  soldier,  Captain  Carl  von  Weber,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  composer  of  Der  Freischiitz.  Mahler  had  become  involved  with  the  Weber 
family  late  in  1886,  when  the  Leipzig  Opera  revived  a  number  of  Weber's  works  for 
the  centennial  of  the  composer's  birth,  many  of  them  conducted  by  Mahler.  He  con- 
tinued in  close  contact  with  the  family  while  working  to  complete  Weber's  unfinished 
opera  Die  drei  Pintos.  It  was  at  their  house  that  he  first  imagined  the  opening  sonority 
of  the  First  Symphony,  the  extraordinary  sound  of  a  D  repeated  in  seven  octaves;  after 
conceiving  this  sound,  Mahler  took  a  place  at  the  Webers'  piano  while  they  sat  on 
either  side  of  him,  playing  the  note  in  the  octaves  his  hands  were  unable  to  reach. 
Before  he  knew  it,  he  found  himself  in  love  with  Marion,  and  she  with  him.  They 
planned  to  run  away  together,  but  in  the  end,  Mahler  did  not  show  up  at  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous. 

He  poured  the  emotional  energies  thus  released  into  compositional  activity,  com- 
pleting the  work  that  we  now  call  the  First  Symphony  and  writing  the  first  movement 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Second  Symphony.  But  Mahler  was  not  prepared  to  call  either 
piece  a  symphony;  in  his  mind,  both  of  them  were  symphonic  poems,  that  is,  program 
music  with  some  kind  of  story  to  tell  (whether  made  explicit  or  not) .  It  took  him  sev- 
eral versions  to  work  his  way  to  a  recognition  that  he  was  in  fact  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  most  prestigious  of  all  orchestral  forms,  the  traditional  symphony. 

At  the  premiere  in  Budapest  on  November  20,  1889,  Mahler  listed  the  work  in  the 
program  like  this: 

Mahler.  "Symphonic  Poem"  in  two  parts. 

Part  I:  1.  Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo.  2.  Andante.  3.  Scherzo. 

Part  II:  4.  A  la  pompes  funebres;  attacca.  5.  Molto  appassionato. 

There  were  five  movements  (not  the  present  four) ,  arranged  into  two  large  parts. 
And,  though  he  indicated  that  the  work  was  a  "symphonic  poem,"  he  gave  no  hint  as 
to  its  nature  or  subject  matter.  Moreover,  even  when  he  did  offer  some  clue  to  the 
music,  the  music  was  often  ironic  in  a  way  that  virtually  guaranteed  the  public  would 
not  understand  his  hints.  The  title  of  the  fourth  movement  signals  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  funeral  march;  but  in  fact,  Mahler  produced  a  parody  of  a  funeral  march,  with  no 
explanation.  It  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  the  critic,  though  recognizing  Mahler's 
"profound  sensitivity  and  genuine  musical  gifts,  combining  a  wealth  of  lively  imagina- 
tion with  highly  developed  powers  of  organization,"  still  found  the  work  to  overstep 
"artistic  moderation"  and  to  "lack  a  unifying  underlying  note."  Unfortunately,  this 
first  version  of  the  work  is  now  lost;  the  earliest  surviving  manuscript  of  the  symphony 
(now  at  Yale)  already  incorporates  significant  revisions  that  Mahler  made  for  the  sec- 
ond performance  four  years  after  the  first. 
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Evidently  Mahler  decided  that  he  needed  to  offer  more  guidance  to  his  listeners, 
though  in  his  next  performances — in  Hamburg  and  Weimar,  1893  and  1894,  respec- 
tively— he  went  rather  overboard  with  programmatic  description.  Now  the  work  itself 
had  a  title  ("Titan,  a  tone-poem  in  symphonic  form"),  as  did  each  of  the  two  parts 
and  five  movements,  while  the  fourth  movement  was  treated  to  a  virtual  essay. 

Part  I.  "From  the  days  of  youth,"  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces. 

1.  "Spring  without  End"  (Introduction  and  Allegro  comodo).  The 
Introduction  depicts  Nature's  awakening  from  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 

2.  "Blumine"  (Andante). 

3.  "In  full  sail"  (Scherzo). 
Part  II.  "Commedia  humana." 

4.  "Aground"  (Funeral  march  "in  the  manner  of  Callot") .  The  following  may 
serve  as  explanation:  The  external  stimulus  for  this  piece  of  music  came 
to  the  composer  from  the  parodistic  picture,  known  to  all  children  in 
Austria,  "The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession,"  from  an  old  book  of  chil- 
dren's fairy  tales:  the  beasts  of  the  forest  accompany  the  dead  woods- 
man's coffin  to  the  grave,  with  hares  carrying  a  small  banner,  with  a  band 
of  Bohemian  musicians,  in  front,  and  the  procession  escorted  by  music- 
making  cats,  toads,  crows,  etc.,  with  stags,  roes,  foxes  and  other  four- 
legged  and  feathered  creatures  of  the  forest  in  comic  postures.  At  this 
point  the  piece  is  conceived  as  an  expression  of  a  mood  now  ironically 
merry,  now  weirdly  brooding,  which  is  then  promptly  followed  by: 

5.  "DallTnferno"  (Allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  heart  wounded 
to  the  quick. 

This  was  clearly  overkill.  When  Mahler  performed  the  work  in  Berlin  in  1896,  he 
gave  it  a  form  substantially  like  that  in  which  we  know  it.  No  longer  is  it  a  tone  poem, 
but  a  "Symphony  in  D  for  large  orchestra."  He  deleted  the  division  into  two  parts, 
removed  the  original  second  movement  ("Blumine"),*  and  deleted  the  programmatic 
titles.  In  1896  Mahler  explained  to  the  critic  Max  Marschalk  why  he  had  made  these 
changes: 

. . .  [M]y  friends  persuaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the  D  major  sym- 
phony in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  understand.  Therefore,  I  had  thought  up  this 
title  and  explanatory  material  after  the  actual  composition.  I  left  them  out  for  this 
performance,  not  only  because  I  think  they  are  inadequate  and  do  not  even  char- 
acterize the  music  accurately,  but  also  because  I  have  learned  through  past  experi- 
ences how  the  public  has  been  misled  by  them. 

Mahler  had  drawn  his  discarded  programmatic  ideas  from  the  works  of  a  favorite 
German  romantic  author,  Jean  Paul  (the  pen  name  of  Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
[1763-1825]),  whose  best-known  novel,  a  massive  work  in  four  volumes  called  "Titan" 
(completed  in  1803),  dealt  with  a  heaven-storming  idealist  whom  Mahler  clearly 
sought  to  emulate  in  choosing  him  as  the  title  for  his  symphony.  And  the  odd  title 
"Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces"  that  Mahler  gave  to  Part  I  in  1893  derives  from 
another  Jean  Paul  book,  the  eccentrically  titled  "Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thorn-pieces,  or 


*When  the  "Blumine"  movement  was  rediscovered  upon  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  now  at 
Yale,  there  was  natural  interest  in  hearing  the  symphony  with  that  movement.  Unfortunately,  most 
recordings  that  were  made  including  the  deleted  movement  combined  "Blumine"  with  the  other 
four  movements  in  Mahler's  final  version,  which  had  been  considerably  reworked.  While  it  is 
worthwhile  hearing  the  original  version  of  the  symphony  (or,  rather,  the  oldest  version  for  which 
the  score  survives),  it  only  has  integrity  as  a  work  of  art  if  all  five  movements  are  played  in  the 
1893  version.  And,  of  course,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  end  Mahler  made  a  conscious  and 
serious  decision  to  eliminate  "Blumine"  from  the  symphony.  He  did  not  take  this  decision  simply 
to  reduce  the  work  to  the  standard  four  movements  of  a  symphony;  rather,  he  came  to  realize  that 
the  musical  material  for  "Blumine,"  derived  from  incidental  music  he  had  composed  for  J.V. 
Scheffel's  play  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdckingen,  simply  was  not  part  of  the  sound-world  of  the  First 
Symphony. 
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The  Marital  Condition,  Death,  and  Wedding  of  the  Advocate  for  the  Poor  F.  St. 
Siebenkas"  (1796-97).  But  since  Mahler  himself  insisted  that  he  had  invented  all  the 
explanations  for  his  piece  only  after  the  fact,  we  can  conveniently  ignore  them  when 
considering  the  symphony  as  a  work  of  art. 

There,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  situation  stands:  we  have  a  symphony  in  the 
"traditional"  four  movements — though  very  untraditional  in  so  many  aspects  of  its 
content  and  expressive  quality.  Mahler's  introduction  takes  its  cue,  in  his  own  way, 
from  Beethoven,  growing  gradually  from  almost  nothing  ("like  a  sound  of  nature," 
he  says  of  the  opening  bars,  containing  but  the  single  pitch,  D,  spread  over  seven 
octaves),  followed  by  fragments  of  melody — bird  calls,  fanfares,  a  horn  melody.  The 
"cuckoo  call"  that  appears  so  frequently  is  a  descending  fourth  (Audubon  never  heard 
such  a  cuckoo!),  an  interval  that  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  musical  ideas  of  the 
symphony.  Gradually  all  of  this  takes  coherent  shape  and  picks  up  tempo,  suddenly 
presenting  us  with  a  melody  familiar  from  the  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer.  "Ging  heut'  morgen 
iibers  Feld,"  which  becomes  the  principal  material  of  the  first  movement,  reappearing 
several  times  with  its  emotional  quality  affected  by  the  character  of  the  linking  materi- 
als, particularly  of  the  single  powerful  climax  of  the  movement. 

The  A  major  scherzo,  a  comfortable  Austrian  Landler  straightforward  enough  to 
assure  that  even  the  first  audiences  would  like  it,  conjures  up  the  vigor  of  a  peasant 
dance,  with  reference  to  Mahler's  own  song  "Hans  und  Grete,"  composed  in  1880. 
The  Trio,  in  F,  is  far  more  nostalgic  and  delicate  by  contrast. 

The  third  movement  unsettled  most  early  listeners.  Mahler's  ironic  treatment  of 
death  was  too  new  and  too  disturbing.  Timpani  softly  play  a  march  beat,  reiterating 
the  descending  fourths  that  are  so  frequent  a  motif  in  this  symphony;  over  the  rhyth- 
mic pattern,  a  solo  double  bass  eerily  intones  the  melody  we  have  all  sung  as  "Frere 
Jacques" — only  in  the  minor  key!  The  hushed  stillness,  the  muffled  drums,  and  the 
use  of  a  children's  tune  in  this  context  all  contribute  to  the  uncanny  mood  of  the 
movement.  By  contrast  a  strain  of  what  listeners  today  may  well  recognize  as  "klezmer 
music"  overlays  the  march  with  an  unexplained  mood  of  parody.  A  turn  to  a  consol- 
ing passage  in  G  major  (the  closing  strains  of  the  Wayfarer  songs,  representing  a  gen- 
tle acceptance  of  death)  does  not  last;  the  opening  materials  return  to  emphasize 
death  as  a  fearsome  specter. 

Mahler  once  described  the  finale  as  "the  cry  of  a  wounded  heart,"  a  description 
that  is  particularly  apropos  for  the  opening  gesture  of  the  movement.  This  finale  aims 
to  move  from  doubt  and  tragedy  to  triumph,  and  it  does  so  first  of  all  through  a  vio- 
lent struggle  to  regain  the  home  key  of  the  symphony,  D  major,  not  heard  since  the 
first  movement.  Mahler  first  does  so  with  an  extraordinary  theatrical  stroke:  a  violent, 
gear-wrenching  shift  from  C  minor  directly  to  D  major  in  the  full  orchestra,  triple- 
forte.  But  this  "triumph"  has  been  dishonestly  won;  it  is  completely  unmotivated,  in 
harmonic  terms,  too  jarring,  too  unsatisfactory.  So  even  though  this  passage  seems  at 
first  to  be  the  victorious  conclusion,  it  ends  in  a  return  to  the  inchoate  music  of  the 
symphony's  very  opening,  this  time  building  gradually  to  the  truly  jubilant  conclu- 
sion, for  which  Mahler  requests  that  all  the  horns,  playing  the  "chorale  resounding 
over  everything,"  stand  up  so  that  the  melody  may  make  its  proper  effect  and,  if  possi- 
ble, drown  out  everything  else  with  the  song  of  joyous  triumph. 

— S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Music  Inspired  by  Shakespeare 


PROKOFIEV 


Music  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Opus  64 

Montagues  and  Capulets 

Morning  Dance 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  Fight 

Dance  with  Mandolins 

Dance 

Aubade 

Dance  of  the  Girls  with  Lilies 

Romeo  at  Juliet's  Tomb 

The  Death  of  Tybalt 


TCHAIKOVSKY/ 
TANEYEV 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Duet  for  soprano,  tenor, 
and  orchestra 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano  (Juliet) 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor  (Romeo) 
MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano  (Nurse) 

Translation  begins  on  page  24. 


INTERMISSION 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  (Opus  21)  and  Incidental  music  (Opus  61) 
to  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Overture 

Scherzo 

Introduction  and  March  of  the  Fairies 

Song  with  Chorus 

Bewitching  and  Intermezzo 

Nocturne 

Awakening  and  Wedding  March 

Dance  of  the  Rustics  and  Return  of 

Wedding  March 
Finale  (Song  and  Dance) 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
CLAIRE  BLOOM,  narrator 
WOMEN'S  CHORUS  FROM  THE  BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  VOCAL  PROGRAM, 

PHYLLIS  HOFFMAN,  Director 

ANN  HOWARD  JONES,  Conductor, 
BUTI  CHORUS 


NOTES 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Music  from  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Opus  64 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April 
23,  1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953.  The  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  composed 
in  1935  and  1936.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  Brno,  Czechoslovakia,  in  1938;  the 
Bols hoi  performed  the  piece  for  the  first  time  on  January  11,  1940.  In  the  meantime  Prokofiev 
had  already  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  in  1 936  (he  later  added  a  third  in  1 946),  and  these 
had  made  much  of  the  music  familiar  even  before  the  triumph  at  the  Bolshoi.  Prokofiev  himself 
gave  the  first  United  States  performance  of  music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  when  he  conducted 
the  Second  Suite  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  25  and  26,  1 938.  Various 
excerpts  from  the  ballet  have  also  been  heard  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  under  Serge  Koussevit- 
zky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Charles  Wilson, 
Seiji  Ozawa  (including  a  complete  traversal  of  the  score  when  it  was  recorded  at  Symphony  Hall 
in  the  fall  of  1986),  Edo  de  Waart,  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  Andrew  Davis,  Hugh  Wolff  and  Grant 
Llewellyn  (the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  22,  1992).  The  present  compila- 
tion of  excerpts  was  first  performed  by  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  last  fall,  in  Boston  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clar- 
inets and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  cornet, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam- 
bourine, xylophone,  bells,  harp,  piano,  organ,  and  strings. 

Prokofiev  was  already  an  experienced  ballet  composer  when,  in  the  mid-1930s,  he 
began  to  work  on  a  full-length  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  had  attained  a  firm 
reputation  in  the  West  as  a  composer  of  advanced  tendencies,  but  his  early  music  had 
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never  been  well  received  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  art  that  did  not  appeal  to  the 
broadest  masses  was  suspect.  After  his  return  to  Moscow  in  1933,  then,  his  musical 
style  underwent  a  marked  process  of  simplification  as  he  turned  his  attention  to  larg- 
er audiences  than  before.  His  considerable  success  in  this  change  may  be  indicated 
simply  by  listing  some  of  the  works  composed  in  those  first  years  back  in  Russia: 
Lieutenant  Kije,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and 
the  film  score  for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky. 

The  proposal  for  a  Romeo  ballet  came  from  the  Kirov  Theater  in  1934.  The  com- 
poser worked  out  a  scenario  in  the  spring  of  1935  with  Sergei  Radlov,  a  member  of 
the  theater  staff,  who  was  familiar  not  only  with  Prokofiev's  style  but  also  with  the 
problems  of  Shakespearean  production.  The  piano  score  was  completed  by  Septem- 
ber 1935,  and  the  orchestration  followed.  When  the  Kirov  backed  out  of  the  produc- 
tion, Prokofiev  signed  a  contract  with  the  Bolshoi  in  Moscow.  But  upon  delivery  of 
the  score,  the  company  declared  the  music  impossible  to  dance  to,  and  the  contract 
was  broken.  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  music  in  which  he  put  great  faith,  Prokofiev 
arranged  two  orchestral  suites  of  selections  from  the  ballet.  These  became  exceeding- 
ly popular  and  eventually  brought  pressure  for  a  full  theatrical  production. 

Even  so,  the  rehearsal  period  was  difficult.  The  dancers  could  not  understand 
Prokofiev's  music,  and  they  insisted  that  the  scoring  was  too  delicate  to  be  heard  from 
the  stage.  The  composer  stood  on  the  stage  to  listen  and  insisted  that  he  could  hear 
everything  (though,  of  course,  he  probably  did  not  try  to  dance  while  making  this 
test) .  He  finally  agreed  to  add  something  to  the  score  to  mark  the  rhythms  more  pre- 
cisely (and  since  his  death  anonymous  editors  have  continued  adding  rhythmic  em- 
phasis to  such  a  degree  that  a  performance  bears  little  resemblance  to  Prokofiev's  del- 
icate chamber-music  conception  of  the  score).  In  the  end,  the  ballet  became  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  careers  of  the  composer  and  the  ballerina,  Galina  Ulanova, 
who  was  the  first  Juliet.  Her  success  was  ironic,  since  all  through  the  rehearsal  period, 
Ulanova  had  insisted  that  Prokofiev's  music  was  "strange"  and  that  she  simply  could 
not  conceive  how  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  could  be  expressed  in  it. 

The  selection  of  music  to  be  heard  here,  assembled  for  musical  balance  rather 
than  narrative  purpose,  comes  from  various  places  in  the  score.  The  bold-face  titles 
are  drawn  from  Prokofiev's  score;  the  description  of  the  action  is  derived  from  the 
original  scenario. 

Montagues  and  Capulets  is  the  name  given  in  the  second  suite  to  the  "Dance  of 
the  Knights"  that  takes  place  early  in  the  Capulets'  party.  In  either  case,  the  music 
suggests  rivals — whether  knights  or  two  different  families — promenading  back  and 
forth,  insulting  each  other  with  overdone  surface  politeness.  Soon  after  this  in  the 
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ballet,  a  lighthearted  Morning  Dance  provides  a  dramatic  foil  for  the  tragedy  to  fol- 
low. The  third  act  opens  in  Juliet's  bedroom  with  Romeo  and  Juliet  together  just 
before  dawn.  The  Fight,  a  fast-moving  combat  involving  armed  knights,  is  the  first 
indication  in  the  ballet  of  the  rivalry  that  rends  asunder  the  peace  of  Verona.  The 
Dance  with  Mandolins  is  one  of  several  divertissements  from  the  opening  of  Act  II. 
The  main  function  of  the  scene  (other  than  the  pleasure  of  the  various  set  dances)  is 
to  allow  Juliet's  nurse  to  deliver  a  note  from  Juliet  to  Romeo.  A  lively  Dance  appears 
in  the  full  ballet  as  one  of  a  set  of  divertissements  on  the  public  street  shortly  before 
tragedy  overtakes  the  story  in  the  slaying  of  Tybalt.  The  Aubade  (morning  serenade) 
appears  late  in  the  third  act;  Paris  has  sent  the  musicians,  according  to  custom,  to 
awaken  his  bride  on  their  wedding  day,  not  knowing  that  she  has  just  taken  Friar 
Laurence's  potion  and  has  fallen  into  a  deathlike  trance.  To  capture  the  air  of  the  ser- 
enade, Prokofiev  again  featured  mandolins  in  this  dance.  The  Dance  of  the  Girls  with 
Lilies  follows  the  serenade  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  awaken  Juliet.  Once  Juliet  has 
been  placed  in  the  Capulet  family  vault,  Romeo  appears  (Romeo  at  Juliet's  Tomb,  as 
the  suite  labels  this  passage);  he  is  in  despair  and  kills  himself.  The  closing  music  at 
these  concerts,  The  Death  of  Tybalt,  is  a  dramatic  sequence  from  late  in  Act  II.  Romeo 
challenges  Tybalt,  who  has  killed  his  friend  Mercutio.  They  fight  furiously,  to  the  death. 
Romeo  kills  Tybalt. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky/ Sergei  Taneyev 

Duet  for  soprano  and  tenor  after  Tchaikovsky's  Fantasy-Overture 
Romeo  and  Juliet 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Botkinsk,  Viatka  province,  on  May  7,  1840,  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  Sergei  Taneyev  was  born  in  Vladimir-na-Klyazme,  Russia, 
on  November  25,  1856,  and  died  in  Dyud'kovo,  near  Moscow,  on  June  19,  1915.  His  teacher 
Tchaikovsky  had  written  the  Fantasy-Overture  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1869,  revising  it  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  again  a  decade  later.  After  Tchaikovsky 's  death  Taneyev  adapted  the  music  into 
an  extended  love  duet  for  Romeo  and  Juliet,  basing  his  work  on  sketches  that  Tchaikovsky  had 
made  for  an  abortive  opera.  This  version  was  published  in  1894.  This  is  the  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

In  Russia,  Sergei  Ivanovich  Taneyev  is  as  famous  as  he  is  little  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  A  prolific  composer  (his  output  includes  four  symphonies,  six  string 
quartets,  three  string  quintets,  and  much  other  chamber  music,  and  an  ambitious 
opera  on  The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus),  his  musical  gifts  were  so  clear  in  his  youth  that  he 
entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then,  after  a  short 
break,  he  returned  at  thirteen  and  resumed  piano  studies.  At  that  time  he  entered 
the  composition  class  taught  by  Tchaikovsky.  The  two  men  were  to  become  lifelong 
friends  and  associates.  Indeed,  so  highly  did  Tchaikovsky  respect  Taneyev's  taste  and 
musicianship  that  he  accepted  criticisms  of  his  work  from  Taneyev  that  would  have 
led  to  a  breach  of  friendship  coming  from  any  other  quarter.  On  December  3,  1875, 
Taneyev  was  the  soloist  in  the  first  Moscow  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1,  and  he  went  on  to  play  the  solo  part  in  the  first  performances  of  all  future 
Tchaikovsky  works  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Tchaikovsky  resigned  from  the  Conserva- 
tory in  1878,  and  Taneyev,  though  only  twenty-two  at  the  time,  was  appointed  to  take 
his  place.  From  teaching  harmony  and  counterpoint  he  advanced  to  the  point  at  which 
he  was  named  director  of  the  conservatory  in  1885;  he  held  that  post  with  great  success, 
though  he  resigned  in  1889  because  it  took  too  much  time  away  from  composition. 
He  continued  to  teach,  though,  and  his  pupils  included  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff,  and 
Gliere. 

When  Tchaikovsky  died  in  1893,  Taneyev  was  named  the  executor  of  his  musical 
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estate.  This  turned  out  to  contain  unfinished  sketches  apparently  intended  for  a  Romeo 
and  Juliet  opera,  based  in  part  on  musical  ideas  contained  in  Tchaikovsky's  earliest 
masterpiece,  the  fantasy-overture  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Taneyev  decided  to  complete  this 
unfinished  work  and  present  it  to  the  public  as  one  completed  element  of  the  opera 
that  might  have  been.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Tchaikovsky  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  an 
operatic  project,  with  a  scene  that  particularly  captured  his  imagination.  He  had  done 
that,  for  example,  when  starting  the  composition  of  Eugene  Onegin  with  Tatyana's  let- 
ter scene,  which  is  central  to  the  character  and  the  dramatic  thrust  of  the  work.  And 
so  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  done  with  his  unfinished  Romeo,  starting  with  the  love 
duet  for  which  he  had  already  composed  a  glowingly  passionate  theme  in  the  fantasy- 
overture.  It  is  not  clear  how  extensive  Tchaikovsky's  sketches  were,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  complete  in  the  vocal  lines,  with  indications  of  the  instrumentation. 
Taneyev  first  added  a  piano  accompaniment,  later  expanding  that  into  a  full  orches- 
tral version.  The  orchestral  introduction  was  created  by  Taneyev  using  material  from 
the  beginning  of  Tchaikovsky's  overture,  and  he  used  his  master's  soaring  love  music 
to  create  an  ending  to  the  scene.  The  text  is  adapted  from  A.L.  Sokolovsky's  Russian 
translation  of  the  Bard.  The  scene  is  based  on  Shakespeare's  Act  III,  scene  5,  in  which 
Romeo  and  Juliet  have  spent  their  first  (and  only)  night  together;  the  duet  proceeds 
from  their  awakening  at  the  sound  of  the  lark,  which  signals  that  Romeo  must  be  off 
quickly,  to  their  passionate  farewell. 

— S.L. 


TCHAIKOVSKY/TANEYEV  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  after 
Tchaikovsky's  Overture-Fantasia  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

(Text  adapted  from  A.L.  Sokolovsky's  Russian  translation  of  Shakespeare) 


JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

ROMEO: 


JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 


O  my  darling,  isn't  that  the  nightingale  singing? 
That's  no  nightingale. 

The  one  that  sings  every  night  in  the  pomegranate  tree? 
He's  singing.  It's  he,  it's  he! 
It's  no  nightingale,  it's  not,  it's  not! 
No,  my  angel,  it's  the  lark,  heralding  the  morning. 

No,  it's  the  nightingale. 
No,  my  dearest,  it's  the  lark  singing  before  the  dawn. 

No,  it's  the  nightingale. 
Yes,  singing  before  dawn! 

O,  my  darling,  don't  be  afraid. 
It's  he,  it's  he! 

See,  the  dawn  is  coloring  the  eastern  clouds;  the  stars  are  fading;  the 
mountaintops  are  golden;  the  joyful  day  has  awakened!  If  I  don't  go 
now,  I  shall  die. 

Don't  be  afraid;  the  light  is  from  a  meteor,  not  from  the  day. 

Stay,  stay,  it's  not  yet  time  to  go. 
If  I  stay  and  am  taken,  I  shall  die;  but  it's  at  your  command. 

O  Romeo! 
Yes,  and  let  this  not  really  be  the  light  of  day. 

It's  a  nightingale  singing. 
I  believe  you. 

O  night  of  bliss,  enfold  us! 
I  shall  welcome  death  rapturously! 

O  night  of  bliss. 
No,  that's  not  the  day.  O  night,  o  blissful  moment,  stay. 
O  night  of  love,  enfold  us,  comfort  us. 
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JULIET: 
ROMEO: 

JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
JULIET: 

-  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
NURSE: 
JULIET: 
ROMEO: 
NURSE: 

JULIET: 

ROMEO: 

BOTH: 


JULIET: 
ROMEO: 

j-  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
[-JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 

BOTH: 
p  JULIET: 
L  ROMEO: 

BOTH: 


The  day,  it's  daybreak!  O  torment! 
No,  it's  not  the  day.  No,  no,  no!  My  dearest,  isn't  that  the  nightingale 
singing? 

That's  no  nightingale. 
The  one  that  sings  every  night  in  the  pomegranate  tree. 

It's  no  nightingale,  it's  not,  it's  not! 
He's  singing,  it's  he,  it's  he! 

No,  my  angel,  that's  the  lark,  heralding  the  morning. 
No,  it's  the  nightingale. 

No,  my  dearest,  it's  the  lark,  singing  before  the  dawn. 

Yes,  singing  before  the  dawn. 
No,  it's  the  nightingale. 

It's  he,  it's  he! 
Oh,  my  darling,  don't  be  afraid. 
Juliet,  Juliet! 

That's  my  nanny. 
Heaven  help  us. 

My  child,  it's  morning.  Hurry,  hurry,  it's  time  to  part.  Your 
mother  will  catch  you. 

Wait  one  moment  for  us,  nanny. 
Must  we  say  goodbye? 

O  torment,  torment!  Must  we  part?  O  night,  time  of  love,  of  bliss,  rap- 
turous dreams,  gentle  whispers — o  night,  must  you 
pass?  Linger  a  moment  more. 

O  night,  stay! 
Why  do  you  no  longer  enfold  us  in  your  magical  darkness,  o  night  of 
bliss?  Stay  with  us,  hide  us  in  your  sweet,  dreaming  darkness! 

Farewell,  my  tender  love. 
Sweet  love,  my  life. 

Alas,  the  night  is  passed. 
The  night  is  passed. 

The  day  is  parting  us. 
Day,  pitiless  day. 

O  pitiless  day! 
You  are  parting  us. 

You  darken  my  love. 
Where  are  you,  darkness  of  night? 

Alas,  you  are... 
You  bring  light  to  my  love. . . 

...the  end  of  bliss! 
. .  .and  heavenly  bliss! 

Farewell,  my  tender  Jove. 
Juliet,  Juliet. 

The  night  is  gone,  we  must  part. 
Farewell,  sweet  love,  farewell. 

Romeo,  my  darling. 
Farewell,  farewell. 

Farewell,  my  Romeo. 
Juliet! 

It's  time  for  us  to  part;  the  night  is  over.  Farewell. 

Farewell,  farewell,  o  my  Romeo. 
Sweet  love,  farewell. 

Farewell,  farewell,  farewell. 

— Translation  by  Boris  Zhutnikov 

[From  Bridge  BCD9034;  all  rights  reserved] 
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Felix  Mendelssohn 

Overture  (Opus  21)  and  Incidental  music  (Opus  61)  to  Shakespeare's 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in 
Leipzig  on  November  4,  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had 
changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a  piece 
of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the  family's  conversion  to 
Lutheranism:  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protestant 
Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the  chil- 
dren having  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816.  The  work  to  be  heard  here  is  actually  two  composi- 
tions written  sixteen  years  apart,  as  explained  in  detail  below.  The  overture  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  completed  on  August  6,  1826,  and  performed  in  Stettin  in  a  concert  given 
by  Carl  Loewe  on  April  29,  1827.  Mendelssohn  did  not  compose  the  remainder  of  the  score  until 
1843;  it  was  first  performed  privately  at  the  Neuer  Palais  in  Potsdam  on  October  14,1843,  and 
publicly  four  days  later  at  the  Berlin  Schauspielhaus.  Excerpts  from  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music  have  been  performed  on  Boston  Symphony  concerts  since  Georg  Henschel 
first  programmed  the  Wedding  March  in  March  1882.  Henschel  also  led  the  orchestra  s  first  per- 
formance of  the  overture,  in  February  1883.  Emil  Paur  led  the  BSO  in  its  first  performances  of 
the  complete  work  in  April  1894,  with  Marie  B.  Smith,  Harriet  S.  Whittier,  George  Riddle  as 
"reader,  "  and  the  Cecilia  Society.  Since  then,  only  Erich  Leinsdorf  (on  subscription  concerts  in 
November  1 962,  at  which  time  the  music  was  also  recorded,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  1 963,  1 964, 
and  1968)  and  Seiji  Ozawa  (at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975,  with  Diane  Hoagland,  DAnna 
Fortunato,  narrator  Rohan  McCullough,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor;  and  more  recently,  again  in  conjunction  with  a  recording,  on  the  Opening  Night  con- 
cert of  the  BSO's  1992-93  subscription  season,  followed  by  performances  at  Carnegie  Hall,  in 
October  1 992,  with  Kathleen  Battle,  Frederica  von  Stade,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and 
speakers  Jane  Carr  and  Malcolm  Sinclair)  have  led  the  orchestra  in  the  complete  incidental 
music.  The  score  of  the  overture  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets 
in  pairs,  one  ophicleide  (an  obsolete  instrument  now  usually  replaced  by  a  tuba),  timpani,  and 
strings.  The  remainder  of  the  score  adds  a  third  trumpet,  three  trombones,  triangle,  and  cymbals, 
as  well  as  vocal  parts:  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  solos  and  a  fourJ)art  chorus  of  women. 

The  case  of  Mendelssohn  allows  us  a  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  musical  genius 
afforded  by  only  a  few  other  youthful  masters  (Mozart  and  Schubert  come  to  mind) . 
Though  both  Mozart  and  Schubert  traveled  farther  on  their  musical  paths  after  a  pre- 
cocious beginning,  neither  of  them  had  produced,  before  their  eighteenth  year,  a 
work  as  brilliant  as  Mendelssohn's  Octet  (composed  when  he  was  sixteen)  or  the 
overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (written  a  year  later).  To  add  to  the  wonder- 
ment, consider  this:  neither  Schubert  nor  Mozart  would  probably  have  been  able  to — 
and  certainly  neither  would  have  cared  to — go  back  to  one  of  their  earliest  major 
works  and  match  it  in  style  when  they  were  twice  the  age  at  which  they  had  composed 
it.  But  this  is  exactly  what  Mendelssohn  did  with  the  full  incidental  music  to  Shake- 
speare's play. 

Mendelssohn  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  his  musical  culture  once  his  talent 
became  evident.  His  father  provided  the  best  teachers  available  in  Berlin  and  orga- 
nized regular  Sunday  musicales  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  engaging  performers 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  royal  court.  It  was  for  these  events  that  the  boy  began  to 
write  music  himself  and  to  learn  important  lessons  in  musical  structure  and  effect  by 
hearing  performances  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry.  (Felix  was  not  the  only  com- 
poser in  the  family  either;  his  sister  Fanny  had  a  remarkable  creative  talent  that  has 
only  recently  come  to  be  recognized.)  Just  as  he  was  entering  into  his  teens,  he 
turned  out  a  remarkable  assortment  of  twelve  string  symphonies  in  just  over  half  a 
year.  This  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  output  of  juvenilia,  ranging  from  chamber 
music  to  modest  orchestral  works  to  small  operas  actually  performed  in  the  house- 
hold (one  of  these  is  called  The  Uncle  from  Bostonl) . 
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In  addition  to  music,  Felix  received  the  best  possible  general  education.  He  was 
bright,  quick,  and  receptive,  spoke  several  languages  well,  danced  exquisitely,  illustrat- 
ed his  letters  and  journals  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  considerable  flair,  and  trans- 
lated one  of  Terence's  comedies  from  the  original  Latin.  He  traveled  widely  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  of  creative  and  intellectual  leaders  (already  by  1825 — 
when  he  was  sixteen — he  had  met  Cherubini,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  Rossini,  Meyer- 
beer, and  other  leading  musicians  in  Paris;  his  family  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Goethe).  Once  the  family  settled  in  Berlin  in  1825,  the  Mendelssohn  home  became 
the  most  important  salon  in  the  city,  frequented  by  the  scientist  Humboldt  and  the 
philosopher  Hegel,  as  well  as  people  who  were  to  play  various  roles  in  the  young  com- 
poser's life,  among  them  the  critic  Adolf  Bernhard  Marx,  who  became  a  musical  con- 
fidante and  adviser. 

The  idea  of  writing  an  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  evidently  came  to 
Felix  when  he  and  Fanny  were  reading  the  play  together  (in  the  translation  by  Schlegel 
which,  to  Germans,  is  almost  more  highly  regarded  than  Shakespeare's  original  is  to 
us) .  He  originally  wrote  the  overture  for  two  pianos,  so  that  he  could  perform  it  with 
her.  But  he  orchestrated  it  almost  at  once,  and  it  quickly  attained  performance  and 
general  popularity. 

The  sheer  polish  of  the  early  Octet  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overture  has  given 
rise  to  the  notion  that  Mendelssohn  composed  effortlessly  and  that,  after  reaching  a 
brilliant  early  peak  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  never  developed  further.  Recent  stud- 
ies of  his  manuscripts  give  the  lie  to  this  image:  Mendelssohn  labored  carefully  and 
long  over  his  scores,  revising,  emending,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  produce  a  per- 
fectly finished  work.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  allow  a  large  number  of  major  scores  to  be 
published  because  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  them;  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  he 
included  the  Italian  Symphony,  one  of  his  finest  compositions,  in  this  category! 

We  know  from  the  memoirs  of  the  critic  Marx  that  Mendelssohn  made  major  revi- 
sions in  the  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  even  as  he  was  composing  it.  In 
this  case,  the  revisions  were  largely  made  because  of  Marx's  criticisms  of  the  draft: 

A  few  days  later  [after  announcing  his  intention  to  compose  the  overture] ,  he,  the 
happy,  free  one,  was  back  again  with  the  score,  complete  up  to  the  second  part. 
The  dance  of  the  elves  with  its  introductory  chords  was  as  one  would  later  know  it. 
Then — well,  then  there  followed  an  overture,  cheerful,  pleasantly  agitated,  perfect- 
ly delightful,  perfectly  praiseworthy — only  I  could  perceive  no  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  in  it.  Sincerely  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  friend,  I  told  him  this  in  can- 
dor. He  was  taken  aback,  irritated,  even  hurt,  and  ran  out  without  taking  his  leave. 
Before  long,  though,  Mendelssohn  sent  Marx  a  note  agreeing  with  his  judgment 
and  asking  for  advice.  Marx  advised  the  young  man  that,  in  his  view,  an  overture 
should  give  "a  true  and  complete  reflection  of  the  drama."  He  encouraged  Mendels- 
sohn to  find  musical  ideas  that  would  suggest  all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  Shake- 
speare's comedy — the  fairies,  the  mortal  lovers,  the  prince,  the  rustics,  Bottom  with 
the  ass's  head,  and  so  on.  Though  he  first  insisted  all  of  this  was  impossible,  Mendels- 
sohn in  fact  achieved  exactly  what  Marx  urged  him  to  try.  When  the  work  was  given 
its  first  performance  in  the  Mendelssohn  household  (presumably  in  the  two-piano 
version,  played  by  Felix  and  Fanny) ,  the  boy's  father  announced  to  the  assembly  that 
the  overture  was  actually  more  Marx  than  Mendelssohn.  But  the  critic  demurred: 
"The  original  idea  and  execution  belonged  to  Felix;  the  advice  I  had  given  was  my 
duty  and  my  only  part  in  it." 

Without  question  the  overture  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishments. Into  the  presumably  restrictive  context  of  an  overture,  cast  in  sonata 
form,  he  introduced  a  varied  panoply  of  musical  ideas,  each  with  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  character,  that  could  be  taken  to  represent  elements  of  the  play,  then 
shaped  them  into  a  pattern  that  is  thoroughly  satisfying  whether  one  knows  the  play 
or  not.  He  created  the  very  image  of  fairydom  for  music — delicate  and  light-footed — 
while  not  forgetting  the  low  comedy  of  Bottom's  dream. 
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The  first  four  measures  instantly  transport  us  to  a  mysterious  world:  four  wood- 
wind chords  in  the  key  of  E,  beginning  with  just  two  flutes  and  adding  clarinets  in  the 
second  measure,  bassoons  and  one  horn  in  the  third,  and  oboes  and  a  second  horn 
in  the  fourth.  Of  these  opening  measures,  the  third  is  the  most  magical  of  all;  it  sur- 
prises us  by  borrowing  its  harmony  from  the  minor  key,  hinting  at  subtle  dark  worlds 
behind  the  brightness  of  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Then,  after  the  fourth  chord  re- 
establishes E  major,  the  upper  strings  enter — on  E  minor! — and  whirl  us  off  into  the 
delicate  world  of  the  fairies'  dance,  occasionally  stopping  suddenly  on  softly  dissonant 
woodwind  chords,  then  rushing  onward.  The  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  again  in 
E  major,  brings  on  the  world  of  mortals,  with  all  their  noise  and  bustle  and  a  transi- 
tion to  the  dominant  for  music  patently  connected  to  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  get 
so  frightfully  mixed  up  during  the  course  of  the  plot.  A  heavy  pounding  repeated 
note  in  the  bass  brings  on  the  rustics  with  their  antic  dance  and  the  "hee-haw"  of 
poor  "translated"  Bottom. 

Mendelssohn  would  surely  never  have  returned  to  his  early  masterpiece  had  not 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  ascended  the  throne  in  Berlin  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  on  June  7,  1840.  Great  reforms  in  all  aspects  of  political  and  cultural  life  were 
expected  from  the  new  monarch,  who  wanted  Mendelssohn  to  be  in  charge  of  his 
new  plans.  This  meant  moving  from  Leipzig,  where  he  was  happy  with  his  work  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  for  undefined  responsibilities  in  the  capital.  In  the  end,  Mendelssohn 
arranged  to  receive  only  half-salary  in  Berlin  so  that  he  could  retain  the  position  in 
Leipzig  as  well.  By  1843  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  a  series  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions with  incidental  music  should  be  continued.  Several  productions  were  proposed; 
of  these,  Mendelssohn  chose  to  expand  his  music  for  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  into 
a  full  score  of  incidental  music,  including  entr'actes,  dances,  songs,  and  some  brief 
melodramas  (that  is,  instrumental  music  that  would  accompany  spoken  parts  of  the 
play) .  In  undertaking  this  task,  he  made  the  conscious  decision  to  return  to  the  over- 
ture, written  when  he  was  half  his  current  age,  and,  whenever  possible,  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  the  expansion.  He  did  this  with  wonderful  skill  and  effectiveness,  so  that  no 
one  who  did  not  happen  to  know  the  history  of  the  work  would  ever  guess  that  it  was 
not  created  in  a  single  act  of  the  imagination. 

The  Scherzo  introduces  the  second  act;  its  feather-light,  staccato  woodwind  dance 
anticipates  the  opening  of  Act  II  and  the  gathering  of  the  fairies,  who  hold  their  mid- 
night revels  in  the  woods. 

The  March  of  the  Fairies  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  fairy  king  Oberon  from 
one  side  of  the  stage  and  his  queen,  Titania,  from  the  other;  all  the  traditional  ges- 
tures of  the  march  are  present  in  miniature. 

Titania  bids  her  attendants  "Sing  me  now  asleep,"  and  they  oblige  with  a  lullaby, 
set  by  Mendelssohn  as  a  Song  with  Chorus  for  women's  voices. 

You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blindworms,  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen. 
Hence  away,  hence  away! 

Philomel,  with  melody 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 

Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby; 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm  Come  our  lovely  lady  night. 

So  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 
Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offense. 
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Philomel  with  melody,  etc. 
Hence  away!  Now  all  is  well. 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 

[Act  II,  scene  2] 

The  Intermezzo  serves  as  an  entr'acte  between  acts  II  and  III;  Mendelssohn  begins 
with  passionate  music  expressing  the  anguish  of  Hermia,  who  has  awakened  to  find 
herself  deserted  by  her  beloved  Lysander,  but  this  fades  away  and  yields  to  lightly 
comic  material  anticipating  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  when  we  will  see  the  assembled 
rustics  ready  to  rehearse  their  play  in  the  woods. 

The  Nocturne  suggests  the  picture  of  the  sleeping  lovers.  Puck's  application  of  the 
love  potion  to  the  wrong  parties  has  made  a  splendid  mess  of  things,  but  by  the  end 
of  Act  III,  all  four  of  the  lovers  have  been  led  a  merry  chase  until  they  collapse  in 
exhaustion.  The  solo  horn  evokes  the  tranquility  of  the  woods  and  the  lovers'  sleep, 
though  intimations  of  foregoing  passions  still  remain  in  the  middle  section.  The 
brightening  at  the  end  suggests  the  soft  approach  of  dawn's  light  to  prepare  for  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  on  Act  IV. 

Theseus  (Duke  of  Athens),  Hippolyta  (Queen  of  the  Amazons),  and  Hermia's 
father  encounter  the  four  lovers  in  the  woods,  with  romantic  sentiments  once  again 
properly  directed.  The  Duke  gives  them  permission  to  be  married  jointly  with  him  on 
the  day  set  for  his  own  wedding  to  Hippolyta.  The  act  ends  with  intimations  of  nup- 
tials, signalled  by  its  entr'acte,  the  Wedding  March,  probably  the  best-known  piece 
Mendelssohn  ever  wrote.  No  matter  now  frequently  it  is  performed,  it  stays  fresh  be- 
cause of  the  composer's  ingenious  opening,  which  begins  with  a  fanfare  in  C  major 
and  suddenly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  full  orchestra,  seems  to  jump  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent key  for  the  main  phrase  of  the  march. 

During  the  final  act,  the  rustics  offer  to  present  their  play,  guaranteed  to  be  both 
"tedious  and  brief  as  well  as  "merry  and  tragic."  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  entertains  the 
guests,  but  the  Duke  begs  off  the  epilogue  and  chooses  the  rustics'  alternative  enter- 
tainment, a  dance.  This  Dance  of  the  Rustics  grows  ingeniously  out  of  a  few  tiny 
motives  in  the  overture. 

Following  the  evening's  entertainment,  all  the  mortals  betake  themselves  to  bed. 
A  brief  reprise  of  the  Wedding  March  makes  way  for  the  return  of  the  fairies.  As  Oberon 
and  Titania  appear,  we  hear  again  the  four  woodwind  chords  that  opened  the  over- 
ture; the  fairies  trip  in  to  spread  their  music  and  charms  throughout  the  house. 

Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light, 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire, 

Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 

And  this  ditty,  after  me, 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

First  rehearse  the  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light,  etc. 

Then,  at  Oberon 's  command,  the  fairies  trip  away,  leaving  Puck  to  take  his  leave  of 
the  audience  to  the  final  sounding  of  the  four  magical  woodwind  chords. 

— S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  honor  the  dedication  and  service 
of  two  Trustees  and  officers  who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
Chairman  J. P.  Barger  and  Vice-Chairman  Jane  Pratt  Fitzpatrick.  Both  have 
served  the  BSO  and  Tanglewood  with  great  distinction,  and  we  hope  and 
expect  that  both  will  remain  active  in  their  new  roles  as  Trustees  Emeriti. 

J.P.  Barger 

Dynatech  Corporation  co-founder  J.P.  Barger  sees  philanthropy  as  a 
social  duty:  "I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this  country  is  neglect- 
ing its  standards,  we're  not  concentrating  on  the  highest  values  of 
society. .  .1  see  that  the  job  of  philanthropy  is  to  uphold  the  best  of 
our  civilization."  Using  his  leadership  in  the  Boston  business  com- 
munity to  further  the  aims  of  the  BSO,  J.P.  has  demonstrated  that 
his  commitments  are  as  deep  as  they  are  broad,  and  his  rise  within 
the  organization — or  any  other  that  he  has  served — has  been  mete- 
oric. Elected  a  BSO  overseer  in  1980,  he  became  a  Trustee  in  1981, 
vice-president  in  1984,  vice-chairman  in  1986,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1989. 
J.P.  has  served  on  numerous  BSO  committees:  Budget,  Investment,  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  and  both  Overseer  and  Trustee  Nominating  among  them,  but  his  influence 
has  been  most  profoundly  felt  in  the  host  of  fundraising  committees  he  has  served. 
Quickly  recognizing  the  need  to  increase  corporate  giving  in  a  city  marked  by  gener- 
ous private  philanthropy,  J.P.  translated  his  convictions  into  solutions  that  resulted  in 
dramatic  growth  in  corporate  contributions  to  the  BSO  during  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  setting  the  tone  by  making  Dynatech  one  of  the  orchestra's  leading  contribu- 
tors. J.P.  not  only  helps  set  goals,  he  sets  standards  as  well.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  creat- 
ed the  orchestral  chair  that  bears  their  names.  At  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  they  en- 
dowed the  Symphony  Shop,  Development  Office,  and  Trustees'  Room,  and  last  year 
made  an  innovative  endowed  chair  challenge  to  inspire  gifts  of  a  half-million  dollars 
or  more  each  year  over  the  next  ten  years.  While  it  is  only  a  rumor  that  the  initial  "P." 
stands  for  "philanthropist,  "J.P.  Barger's  extraordinary  gifts  of  time,  talent,  and  wealth 
make  it  a  fact. 


Jane  Pratt  Fitzpatrick 

The  name  Jane  Fitzpatrick  is  synonymous  with  the  Berkshires — 
not  only  as  the  proprietor,  with  her  husband  John  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Blantyre,  Country  Curtains,  and  Housatonic 
Curtain,  but  also  for  tireless  community  leadership  through  her 
involvement  with  the  United  Way,  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival, 
Norman  Rockwell  Museum,  Berkshire  Natural  Resources  Council, 
and,  of  course,  Tanglewood.  Jane's  energy  and  ebullience  have  won 
her  the  deepest  respect  within  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
family  and  made  her  one  of  its  most  valued  Trustees.  Elected  a  BSO 
overseer  in  1978  and  a  Trustee  in  1982,  Jane  has  served  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Board 
for  the  past  six  years.  During  all  this  time  she  has  been  a  guiding  force  in  helping  the 
BSO  achieve  new  levels  of  success  each  year,  motivating  and  inspiring  others  through 
her  roles  as  chairman  and  now  honorary  chairman  of  the  Tanglewood  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  vice-chairman  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  National  Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Donor  Development 
Committee  and  of  the  former  Tanglewood  Council.  In  1992,  Jane  and  Jack  helped 
build  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  with  a  pace-setting  gift  that  endowed  the  foyer,  concert  stage, 
and  eight  seats  in  honor  of  family  and  friends.  They  also  endowed  the  Leon  Fleisher 
Carriage  House  on  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  campus.  Red  Lion  Inn,  Country 
Curtains,  and  Housatonic  Curtain  all  support  annual  fellowships  at  the  TMC.  In  her 
work  on  the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  and  the  Tanglewood  Master  Plan 
Oversight  Committee,  Jane  has  brought  to  bear  all  of  the  zest,  impeccability,  and  out- 
right brio  that  have  marked  her  business  ventures,  more  than  once  rescuing  a  project 
or  an  idea  that  seemed  fraught  with  uncertainty  or  lacked  a  champion. 
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This  performance  is  dedicated  to  retiring  Trustees  J.P.  Barger,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Jane  Pratt  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Tanglewood  Committee,  in  appreciation  for  their  leadership 
of  and  service  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


MARTINU 


Sinfonietta  Lajolla 

Poco  Allegro 

Largo — Andante  moderato 

Allegro 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 
Rondo:  Molto  allegro 

LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Leif  Ove  Andsnes  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Bohuslav  Martinu 

Sinfonietta  Lajolla 


Bohuslav  Martinu  was  born  in  Policka,  east  Bohemia,  on  December  18,  1890,  and  died  in 
Liestal,  Switzerland,  on  August  28,  1959.  He  composed  Sinfonietta  Lajolla  early  in  1950  on 
a  commission  from  the  Musical  Art  Society  of  Lajolla,  California;  the  premiere  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1951.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls 
for  woodwinds  and  horns  in  pairs,  trumpet,  piano,  timpani,  percussion,  and  strings. 

Bohuslav  Martinu  spent  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  living  in  a  tower  nearly 
two  hundred  steps  above  the  streets  of  the  tiny  Bohemian  town  of  Policka.  It  was 
here,  where  his  father  was  employed  as  a  tower-keeper,  with  duties  ranging  from  the 
care  of  the  church  bells  to  keeping  a  lookout  for  fires,  that  Bohuslav  was  born.  And 
whether  or  not  the  tower  years  were  the  cause,  he  developed  a  quiet,  shy,  almost 
reclusive  personality  devoted  to  constant  reading  and  to  music.  Even  his  musical  tal- 
ent, though  evident  from  a  very  early  age,  seemed  for  a  time  destined  to  go  nowhere, 
since  he  was  never  happy  with  the  strict  Austrian  educational  system  (his  native 
Bohemia  was  then  still  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire) .  He  did  not  do  well  in 
school,  and  even  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  where  gifts  as  a  young  violinist  were  evi- 
dent at  once,  his  studies  suffered  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  so  much  of  his  time  up  to 
reading  and  composition.  Finally  he  was  expelled  for  trying  to  earn  extra  money  by 
touring  with  a  country  orchestra — students  at  the  conservatory  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  play  in  public  (how  times  change!).  He  then  enrolled  in  the  Prague  School  for 
Organ  with  the  view  of  pursuing  its  excellent  theory  curriculum,  but  he  could  not 
interest  himself  in  other  academic  areas,  with  the  result  that  he  never  completed  his 
studies  there.  In  1910  he  was  expelled  for  "incorrigible  negligence." 

Still  composing  on  his  own,  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  which  he  spent  working  as 
a  music  teacher  in  Policka,  he  had  completed  over  120  scores  of  all  types.  He  made 
his  living  for  the  next  five  years  in  the  second  violin  section  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic, 
while  continuing  to  compose  between  tours.  The  Prague  National  Theater  produced 
his  ballet  Istar  in  1924,  the  first  of  his  large-scale  works  to  reach  performance.  In  the 
meantime,  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  French  music — Debussy, 
Ravel,  Dukas,  and  Roussel,  as  well  as  the  Gallicized  Russian  Stravinsky — in  the  orches- 
tra convinced  him  that  his  own  musical  path  lay  in  that  direction.  A  performance  of 
Roussel's  Poeme  de  laforet  convinced  Martinu  that  he  had  to  go  to  Paris.  A  state  grant 
— enough  to  support  him  for  three  months — made  the  trip  possible. 

The  planned  three-month  stay  extended  to  seventeen  years,  a  period  of  time  that 
formed  the  basis  for  Martinu's  international  fame.  He  studied  with  Roussel,  absorbed 
the  new  jazz  style,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  introduced 
his  orchestral  work  La  Bagarre  ( "Tumult")  to  audiences  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  November  1927 — the  first  time  Martinu's  music  had  been  heard  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Paris  might  well  have  remained  Martinu's  home  for  life  but  for  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  German  army.  Martinu  had  written  a  powerful  Double  Concerto  for 
two  string  orchestras,  piano,  and  timpani,  as  a  musical  opposition  to  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  this  naturally  made  him  persona  non  grata  to  the  Germans. 
When  they  blacklisted  him,  he  set  out  from  Paris  with  his  wife,  leaving  behind  his 
manuscripts  and  other  belongings,  and  headed  for  America.  For  nine  months  begin- 
ning in  June  1940  they  wandered  about  the  south  of  France,  often  sleeping  on  station 
platforms,  trying  to  procure  exit  papers.  After  finding  refuge  in  Lisbon,  the  Martinus 
finally  managed  to  reach  New  York  in  late  March  1941. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  the  shy  composer  spoke  hardly  a  word  of 
English  and  had  only  a  handful  of  scores — mostly  pieces  he  had  composed  while  on 
the  run — as  evidence  of  his  talent.  But  Serge  Koussevitzky  commissioned  a  symphony 
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from  him,  and  with  this  project,  Martinu  regained  his  self-confidence.  Koussevitzky 
also  invited  him  to  share  with  Aaron  Copland  the  duties  of  composition  teacher  at 
Tanglewood  in  1942.  Ultimately  Martinu  composed  six  symphonies,  three  of  them  for 
Boston  (Nos.  1  and  3  for  Koussevitzky,  No.  6  for  Munch). 

Following  World  War  II,  Martinu  hoped  to  return  to  his  native  Czechoslovakia.  He 
had  been  invited  to  take  up  a  professorship  at  the  conservatory  in  Prague,  but  a  seri- 
ous head  injury  suffered  in  a  fall  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  post  at  the  time 
(and  also  prevented  him  from  teaching  at  Tanglewood  again  after  the  war,  despite 
Koussevitzky's  invitation).  By  the  time  he  recovered,  Czechoslovakia  was  under  Soviet 
control  and  Martinu  declined  to  return.  He  spent  three  years  teaching  at  Princeton, 
then  moved  to  Paris,  which  was  his  base  for  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Sinfonietta  Lajolla  is  one  of  the  lighter  scores  of  Martinu's  voluminous  output, 
but  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed.  In  three  compact  movements,  featuring 
the  piano  as  an  important  obbligato  instrument,  it  requires  little  explication.  The 
modest  orchestral  forces  and  the  fast-slow-fast  pattern,  along  with  the  steady  rhythmic 
pulse  that  is  most  evident  in  the  fast  movements  but  is  also  present,  in  a  more  subdued 
way,  in  the  middle  movement's  nocturne,  make  it  a  twentieth-century  equivalent  of 
the  Baroque  concerto  grosso. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  19 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  published  as  No.  2,  early 
in  1 795  and  performed  it  in  Vienna  that  March  29.  He  completely  revised  the  work  before  play- 
ing it  again  in  Prague  in  1 798;  it  is  the  later  version  that  is  known  today.  Theodore  Lettvin 
was  the  soloist  in  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  in 
July  1 965.  Leonard  Slatkin  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  soloist  Christian 
Zacharias,  onjuty  22,  1994.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

Beethoven  had  gone  from  Bonn  to  Vienna  in  1792,  a  twenty-two-year-old  pianist 
and  composer  eager  to  make  his  mark  in  a  big  way.  He  knew  the  music  of  Mozart, 
who  had  died  the  year  before,  and  he  studied  with  Haydn.  The  work  of  these  two 
composers  made  its  mark  on  him,  and  it  is  evident  in  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  writ- 
ten while  Haydn  was  away  on  his  second  London  journey.  The  orchestra — which  lacks 
clarinets — probably  reflects  the  practice  of  Haydn,  who  came  to  employ  the  clarinet 
regularly  only  late  in  his  life.  And  it  may  also  recall  Mozart's  last  piano  concerto,  K.595, 
which  is  also  in  B-flat  and  (unusually  for  Mozart)  omits  trumpets  and  timpani. 

The  work  was  evidently  completed  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Beethoven  was 
scheduled  to  play  it  on  a  concert  that  was  part  of  an  annual  series  of  benefits  for  the 
widows  of  members  of  the  Tonkunstlergesellschaft  (Society  of  Musicians) ,  and  he  had 
apparently  not  had  the  time  to  write  it  all  out.  His  friend  Franz  Wegeler  recalled, 
"Not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  concert  did  he  write  the  rondo, 
and  then  while  suffering  from  a  pretty  severe  colic  which  frequently  afflicted  him.  I 
relieved  him  with  simple  remedies  so  far  as  I  could.  In  the  anteroom  sat  four  copyists 
to  whom  he  handed  sheet  after  sheet  as  soon  as  it  was  finished."  The  rehearsal  took 
place  in  Beethoven's  room  the  next  day.  His  piano  was  found  to  be  a  half-step  flat, 
so — according  to  Wegeler — he  had  the  instruments  tune  to  B-flat  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary A,  and  he  himself  played  the  entire  solo  part  a  half-step  up! 

When  the  opportunity  arose  for  a  performance  in  Prague,  Beethoven  undertook 
a  substantial  revision  of  the  score,  especially  of  the  first  movement.  By  this  time  the 
C  major  concerto  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  he  had  to  publish  the  earlier 
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work  in  B-flat  as  "No.  2."  This  fact  disgruntled  Beethoven,  who  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  record  straight,  since  he  felt  that  he  had  made  progress  between  the 
two  works.  Of  course  Beethoven  never  disowned  the  concerto — he  simply  felt  he  had 
moved  beyond  it;  like  every  composer,  he  wanted  his  most  recent  work  to  be  heard 
and  appreciated.  We  are  likely  to  hear  them  with  ears  dulled  by  familiarity  and  to 
underrate  their  originality,  but  one  young  Czech  musician,  Tomaschek,  who  heard 
the  B-flat  concerto  in  Prague,  shows  us  how  striking  it  was  at  the  time: 

I  admired  his  powerful  and  brilliant  playing,  but  his  frequent  daring  deviations 
from  one  motive  to  another,  whereby  the  organic  connection,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  ideas  was  broken  up,  did  not  escape  me.  Evils  of  this  nature  frequently 
weaken  his  greatest  compositions,  those  which  sprang  from  a  too  exuberant  con- 
ception. It  is  not  seldom  that  the  unbiased  listener  is  rudely  awakened  from  his 
transport.  The  singular  and  original  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  in  composition... 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  notice  the  Mozartean  trick  of  combining  a 
forceful  and  a  lyrical  idea  together  in  the  opening  phrase,  or  the  Haydnesque  empha- 
sis on  rhythmic  upbeat  ideas,  and  fail  to  notice  that  already  Beethoven  has  an  obses- 
sion for  unexpected  changes  of  harmony.  The  first  of  these  is  signalled  in  the  sim- 
plest way — the  full  orchestra  hammers  out  three  repeated  C's  fortissimo,  followed  by 
an  echo,  pianissimo,  on  D-flat.  The  melody  seems  about  to  continue  in  D-flat,  a  key 
very  remote  from  where  we  just  were,  until  Beethoven  quickly  engineers  a  phrase  that 
brings  it  around  to  the  "right"  place.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have  learned  this  trick 
from  Haydn,  who  used  it  frequently,  but  it  became  a  central  element  of  Beethoven's 
musical  armamentarium. 

The  slow  movement  may  not  yet  show  us  a  Beethoven  capable  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary profundities,  but  he  is  certainly  already  a  master  of  the  art  of  variation  and 
decoration,  which  would  ultimately  lead  beyond  the  facile  and  the  merely  pretty  to 
new  worlds  of  expression.  When  the  orchestra  plays  the  conventional  6/4  chord,  the 
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usual  invitation  to  a  soloist  to  take  off  on  an  elaborate  cadenza,  Beethoven  has,  in  ef- 
fect, composed  an  anti-cadenza  by  writing  just  a  few  notes,  leaping  up  at  first  and  then 
dropping  back  in  a  dying  fall,  to  which  he  added  the  note,  "with  great  expression." 
The  unusual  rhythm  of  the  main  theme  marks  the  rondo  finale.  This  movement 
apparently  underwent  a  good  deal  of  revision  for  the  1798  performance,  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  original  version  had  had  a  far  more  ordinary  form  of  the  rhythm  in 
the  main  theme.  The  piano  plays  this  "normal"  form  of  the  6/8  rhythm  at  one  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  movement  (is  that  intentional,  or  did  Beethoven  forget  to  revise 
those  bars?) — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  final  version  has  more  spice  to  it.  The 
rondo  plays  all  sorts  of  little  harmonic  and  rhythmic  tricks,  with  the  aim  of  leaving  its 
listeners  smiling.  It  is  a  trick  that  Beethoven  has  already  learned  in  this  first  complet- 
ed concerto. 

— S.L. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1 756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1 791.  Mozart  completed  the  Prague  Symphony  on 
December  6,  1786,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  on  January  19,  1787,  in  Prague.  Carl 
Lenschow  led  the  Germania  Musical  Society  in  the  first  American  performance  at  Carroll  Hall, 
Baltimore,  on  February  2,  1850.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of 
the  Prague  Symphony  in  January  1882.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
on  July  22,  1951.  Christoph  Eschenbach  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on 
August  26,  1994.  The  Prague  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  1781  that  Mozart  made  his  permanent  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna; 
1787  was  the  date  of  the  first  of  his  four  journeys  to  Prague,  the  year  of  the  C  major 
and  G  minor  viola  quintets,  of  the  A  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and  Eine  kleine  Nacht- 
musik,  of  the  A  major  violin  sonata,  K.526,  and  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  year  also  of  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  of  the  pet  starling  who  could  whistle  the  theme  of  the  finale 
of  the  piano  concerto  in  G.  Between  the  two  years  we  have  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
Mozart's  reputation  in  Vienna  and  the  start  of  its  decline.  He  married  Constanze 
Weber,  with  whose  older  sister  Aloysia  he  had  once  been  very  much  in  love,  and  three 
children  were  born,  of  whom  one  survived  infancy.  And  he  wrote  in  those  few  years 
The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  most  of  his  great 
piano  concertos,  the  Haffner  and  Linz  symphonies,  a  quartet  and  a  quintet  with  piano, 
the  large  fragment  of  the  C  minor  Mass,  and  Figaro.  Among  other  things. 

As  Vienna  began  to  lose  interest,  Prague  adopted  him.  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  was  first 
given  there  on  December  10,  1786,  seven  months  after  its  premiere  in  Vienna,  and 
so  great  was  its  triumph  that  the  Prague  musical  community  invited  Mozart  to  attend 
and  conduct  some  of  its  performances  as  well  as  give  some  concerts.  He  arrived  on 
January  11,  1787,  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  amazed  and  touched  by 
the  universal  Figaro  madness,  everyone,  as  he  reported,  "writing  about  it,  talking  about 
it,  humming,  whistling  it,  and  dancing  it."  For  Prague  Mozart  played  his  newest  piano 
concerto,  the  magnificent  C  major,  K.503,  and  at  a  Grand  Musical  Academy  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  he  gave  them  his  newest  symphony.  As  an  encore,  he  improvised  at  the  piano 
one  dozen  variations  on  "Non  piu  andrai"  from  Figaro — this  after  half  an  hour's  free 
extemporization  at  the  keyboard!  When  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  February,  it  was 
with  a  commission  for  a  new  opera  especially  for  Prague:  the  contract  was  met  with 
Don  Giovanni,  first  staged  in  Prague  that  October. 

"My  orchestra  is  in  Prague,"  wrote  Mozart  to  the  musicians  who  had  invited  him, 
"and  my  Prague  people  understand  me."  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them, 
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they  prepared  in  five  days  a  chorus  of  120  voices  to  sing  a  Requiem,  all  the  bells  in 
the  city  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  stood  by  hundreds  in  the  bitter  December 
cold  because  the  cathedral  could  not  accommodate  them  all.  Reporting  on  an  all- 
Mozart  concert  three  years  after  the  composer's  death,  a  newspaper  wrote  that  it  was 
"easy  to  imagine  how  full  the  hall  was  if  one  knows  Prague's  artistic  sense  and  its  love 
for  Mozart...  This  evening  was  fittingly  and  admirably  devoted  to  an  act  of  homage  to 
merit  and  genius;  it  was  a  rewarding  feast  for  sensitive  hearts  and  a  small  tribute  to 
the  unspeakable  delight  that  Mozart's  divine  tones  often  drew  from  us. .  .It  is  as  though 
Mozart  had  composed  especially  for  Bohemia;  nowhere  was  his  music  better  under- 
stood and  executed  than  in  Prague,  and  even  in  the  country  districts  it  is  universally 
popular." 

The  Prague  is  one  of  three  Mozart  symphonies  to  begin  with  a  slow  introduction, 
being  anticipated  in  this  by  the  Linz  Symphony  of  1783  and  followed  by  the  E-flat 
symphony,  No.  39,  of  1788.*  Mozart  begins  here  with  gestures  of  utmost  formality,  but 
it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  these  are  a  point  of  reference  against  which  to  project 
what  turns  into  an  astonishing  series  of  diversions  and  extensions.  The  music  goes  on 
and  on,  eschewing  repose,  and  when  we  think  that  a  firm  cadence  is  inevitable — and 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  the  sixteenth  measure  of  a  very  slow  tempo — Mozart  stops 
our  breath  by  his  dramatic  turn  into  minor.  This  D  minor,  with  drums  and  pungently 
flavorful  low  trumpets,  harks  back  to  the  piano  concerto  in  that  key,  K.466,  and  ahead 
to  Don  Giovanni.  Having  reached  that  harmony  of  foreboding,  Mozart  writes  first  a 
powerful  rising  sequence  and  then  music  of  gradual,  tensely  anticipatory  subsidence. 
Our  attention  thus  captured,  the  Allegro  can  begin  in  quiet,  subtly  off-center  har- 
monically, and  against  an  accompaniment  of  taut  syncopations.  It  is  a  beginning  that 
strikingly  sets  off  the  festive  trumpet-and-drum  music  to  come.  When  a  new  theme 
arrives,  it  is  one  of  ideally  Mozartian  grace  and  freshness.  Yet  neither  the  drama  of 
the  Adagio  nor  the  urgent  elegance  of  the  Allegro  prepares  us  for  the  coming  togeth- 
er of  learning  and  fire  that  produces  the  densely  polyphonic,  irresistibly  energetic 
development.  (It  is,  incidentally,  one  of  the  few  passages  for  which  Mozart  made  elab- 
orate sketches.)  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  these  pages  enters  the  recapitulation  and 
the  blazing  coda. 

If  we  pay  but  casual  attention  to  how  the  Andante  begins,  we  could  take  it  to  be 
simply  another  instance  of  Mozartian  grace.  Attend,  however,  to  the  specific  colora- 
tion with  which  Mozart  has  here  invested  the  familiar  gestures — listen,  that  is,  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  gently  unyielding  bass  and  to  the  poignant  chromatic  embell- 
ishment when  the  first  phrase  is  repeated — and  you  learn  that  nothing  is  going  to  be 
ordinary.  Strange  shadows  on  the  harmonies,  the  quiet  force  behind  the  contrapuntal 
imitations,  the  sighs  in  the  closing  melody,  all  these  contribute  to  what  caused  Mozart's 
biographer,  Alfred  Einstein,  to  exclaim,  "What  a  deepening  of  the  concept  of  Andante 
is  here!"  Here,  too,  there  is  no  minuet;  rather,  Mozart  moves  straight  into  one  of  his 
most  miraculous  finales,  a  movement  that  combines  strength  without  heaviness,  crack- 
ling energy  of  rhythm,  a  challenge  to  the  most  virtuosic  of  orchestras,  and,  as  always, 
grace.  We  think  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  as  a  special  group.  If,  however,  we 
think  not  of  chronology,  but  of  quality,  then  surely  attainment  pf  miracle  in  the  genre 
is  reached  first,  and  no  less,  in  the  Prague. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976 
to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his  program  notes 
(including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide. 


*The  work  that  is  misleadingly  listed  as  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  37,  K.444,  is  actually  a  slow  intro- 
duction by  Mozart  for  a  symphony  by  Michael  Haydn. 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Tuesday,  July  23,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


REIGAKUSHA:  Classic  and  Contemporary  Gagaku  Music 
Sukeyasu  Shiba,  Artistic  Director 


I.  KANGEN  (Instrumental  Music) 

Hyojo  no  Netori 
Ringa 
Etenraku 
Bairo 

Musicians: 

Sho:   Mayumi  Miyata,  Ko  Ishikawa,  Tamami  Tono 

Hichiriki:   Satoru  Yaotani,  Katsuhiko  Tabuchi,  Hitomi  Nakamura 

Ryuteki:  Sukeyasu  Shiba,  Takeshi  Sasamoto,  Manami  Echigo 

Biwa:   Kahoru  Nakamura,  Chiaki  Yagi 

Koto:   Mika  Noda,  Akihide  Arakawa 

Kakko:  Yuko  Hirai 

Taiko:  Naoko  Miyamaru : 

Shoko:  Kazue  Tajima 

II.  BUGAKU  (Dance  with  accompaniment) 

Ryo-6 

Dancer:  Yukio  Miyahara 

Musicians: 

Sho:   Mayumi  Miyata,  Ko  Ishikawa,  Tamami  Tono,  Kazue  Tajima, 

Remi  Fujimoto 
Hichiriki:   Satoru  Yaotani,  Katsuhiko  Tabuchi,  Hitomi  Nakamura, 

Aya  Motohashi,  Akihide  Arakawa 
Ryuteki:  Sukeyasu  Shiba,  Chiaki  Yagi,  Takeshi  Sasamoto, 

Manami  Echigo,  Kanako  Nakamura 
Kakko:  Yuko  Hirai 
Taiko:  Naoko  Miyamaru 
Shoko:   Rie  Yamashita 


INTERMISSION 
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III.  TORU  TAKEMITSU:  Shuteiga  ("In  an  Autumn  Garden") 

Musicians: 

Sho:   Mayumi  Miyata,  Ko  Ishikawa,  Tamami  Tono,  Satoko  Takahara, 

Junko  Hayakawa,  Kazue  Tajima,  Naoyuko  Manabe,  Shizuno  Kondo 

Remi  Fujimoto 
Hichiriki:   Hitomi  Nakamura,  Satoru  Yaotani,  Katsuhiko  Tabuchi, 

Aya  Motohashi,  Rie  Yamashita,  Yumiko  Mizoiri,  Kinya  Nakamura 
Ryuteki:   Sukeyasu  Shiba,  Takeshi  Sasamoto,  Yuko  Hirai,  Kanako  Nakamura, 

Manami  Echigo 
Komabue:  Naoko  Miyamaru 
Biwa:   Kahoru  Nakamura 
Koto:  Mika  Noda 

Kakko:  Yasunori  Yamaguchi,  Kyoko  Kato,  Mayumi  Ogawa 
Taiko:   Chiaki  Yagi 
Shoko:  Akihide  Arakawa 


The  United  States  tour  of  REIGAKUSHA  is  sponsored  by  The  Japan  Society  of 
Boston  and  The  Lincoln  Center  Festival,  and  is  made  possible  by  major  grants 
from  The  Japan  Foundation  and  The  Cultural  Agency  of  Japan  (Bunka-Cho). 

A  special  Gagaku  lecture/ demonstration  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
July  23,  at  4  p.m.  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  by  Steven  G.  Nelson,  research  associate  at 
the  Archives  for  Japanese  Music  at  Ueno  Gakuen  University  in  Tokyo. 
Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

The  U.S.  Tour  of  Reigakusha  is  produced  by  Grilli  8c  Associates  and  Tokyo  Concerts  Inc. 

Additional  funding  has  been  provided  by  The  Mitsubishi  Trust  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Nomura  Cultural  Foundation. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes  supplied  by  Reigakusha 


INTRODUCTION 

Gagaku  is  the  oldest  of  Japan's  performing  arts,  with  a  history  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand years.  In  its  contemporary  sense,  the  term  gagaku  signifies  the  whole  body  of 
music  and  dance  performed  by  the  musicians  of  the  Kunaicho  Gakubu  (Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Household  Agency,  Tokyo) .  It  is  classified  by  origin  into  three 
categories:  (1)  accompanied  vocal  music  and  dance  of  indigenous  origin  employed  in 
Imperial  and  Shinto  ceremony;  (2)  instrumental  music  and  dance  deriving  from  the 
Asian  mainland,  imported  to  Japan  during  the  fifth  through  ninth  centuries;  and  (3) 
accompanied  vocal  music  which  developed  at  the  Japanese  court  of  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  centuries.  The  second  category  is  subdivided  into  two  classes  according  to  the 
region  of  its  origin:  togaku,  music  of  Chinese  origin,  performed  both  as  dance  with 
accompaniment  (bugaku)  and  as  instrumental  music  without  dance  (kangen);  and 
komagaku,  music  of  Korean  origin,  performed  only  as  dance. 

It  is  music  of  the  second  of  these  categories — music  deriving  from  the  Asian  mainland — 
that  is  most  often  performed.  The  central  body  of  this  is  made  up  of  togaku,  music  from  the 
Chinese  T'ang  court.  During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  ancient  music  culture  of 
China  was  at  its  most  developed,  and  included  instrumental  music,  song,  and  dance  which  was 
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strongly  influenced  by  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  T'ang  culture.  This  music,  per- 
formed at  Imperial  banquets  and  at  Buddhist  religious  ceremonies,  was  transmitted  to 
Japan  as  part  of  the  large-scale  adoption  of  the  political  and  social  apparatus  of  T'ang- 
period  China.  The  centuries  following  its  introduction  saw  a  simplification  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  various  musics  imported  from  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  composi- 
tion of  new  dances  and  instrumental  pieces  in  similar  style  by  Japanese  musicians. 
The  performance  traditions  of  several  instruments  imported  from  the  continent  were 
lost  as  the  Japanese  adapted  the  music  to  their  own  tastes,  while  the  complex  nature 
of  Chinese  musical  theory  found  a  simplified  form  in  Japan  as  the  music  was  reorga- 
nized and  handed  down  in  a  more  streamlined  form. 

From  the  tenth  century,  gagaku  instrumental  music  and  dance  began  to  be  prac- 
ticed by  the  Emperors  and  other  members  of  the  Imperial  court,  both  as  a  part  of 
their  governmental  duties  and  as  private  musical  expression.  In  addition,  large-scaled 
Buddhist  ceremonies  employing  gagaku  and  shomyo  (Buddhist  chant)  were  celebrated. 
Particularly  elaborate  ceremonies  in  which  gagaku  was  seen  as  an  earthly  representa- 
tion of  the  music  of  the  Buddhist  paradises  developed  from  the  eleventh  century, 
especially  in  connection  with  belief  in  the  Western  Paradise  of  Amitabha.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  musical  traditions  of  gagaku  came  together  in  their 
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richest  and  most  lively  forms.  The  repertoire  of  gagaku  as  a  whole  was  at  its  broadest, 
and  the  increasing  'Japanization"  of  the  music  entailed  the  restructuring  of  music 
theory  and  led  to  the  development  of  a  uniquely  Japanese  music  cosmology.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  continuing  performance  traditions  of  the  noble  classes,  a  number  of  fami- 
lies of  lower  rank  became  established  as  hereditary  clans  of  professional  musicians, 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  certain  parts  of  the  gagaku  performance  tradition. 
Descendants  of  some  of  these  families  are  still  involved  in  the  performance  of  gagaku 
at  the  Imperial  court  today:  Sukeyasu  Shiba,  founder  and  artistic  director  of  Reiga- 
kusha,  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Koma  clan,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  at  least  the 
late  tenth  century. 

In  the  succeeding  eight  or  so  centuries,  gagaku  has  been  transmitted  as  ceremonial 
music  at  Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto  shrines,  as  well  as  at  the  Imperial  court.  Per- 
haps the  period  which  has  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  musical  and  extra-musical 
qualities  of  gagaku  as  a  performing  art  is  the  almost  130  years  since  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion, when  musicians  from  Kyoto,  Nara,  and  Osaka  were  gathered  in  Tokyo  and  ap- 
pointed to  work  toward  the  reconciliation  and  standardization  of  their  traditions.  What 
they  helped  produce  was  a  sanitized  and  sanctified  version  of  gagaku  that  became  one 
of  the  symbols  of  an  immutable  Japanese  Imperial  line,  a  tradition  purportedly  un- 
changed and  unchanging  since  ancient  times.  Although  this  nationalistic  propaganda 
was  thoroughly  discredited  with  the  defeat  of  the  country  in  World  War  II,  it  is  only 
in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  that  the  Japanese  themselves  have  begun  to  think  of 
gagaku  in  any  other  way.  Until  the  1960s,  composition  of  new  pieces  for  the  genre  was 
often  seen  as  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  tradition.  The  situation  is  changing,  how- 
ever. Since  its  establishment  in  1966,  the  National  Theater  in  Tokyo  has  contributed 
significantly  toward  developing  new  possibilities  for  gagaku  performance,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  groups  like  Reigakusha,  less  bound  to  the  official  version  of  the 
art,  has  made  it  easier  for  new  possibilities  to  be  explored. 

During  the  course  of  its  centuries  of  transmission,  the  musical  language  of  gagaku 
has  probably  changed  extensively,  especially  in  terms  of  melody  and  tempo.  Judging 
from  the  changes  in  musical  taste  to  be  seen  in  other  genres  of  Japanese  music,  gagaku 
as  it  is  heard  today  is  probably  quite  different  from  what  would  have  been  heard 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  so,  we  can  discern  within  today's  gagaku  the  pres- 
ence of  an  understanding  of  music,  perhaps  a  music  cosmology,  quite  different  from 
our  own.  It  might  be  said  that  the  sounds  of  gagaku  of  the  present  reflect  those  of  a 
time  when  humans  possessed  a  more  intuitive  connection  with  both  the  physical  world 
and  the  spiritual  world  of  invisible  and  inaudible  phenomena  which  surrounded  them. 

GAGAKU  INSTRUMENTS 

The  ryuteki  is  one  of  three  transverse  flutes  used  in  nearly  all  categories  of  gagaku.  It 
is  a  seven-holed  flute  made  of  bamboo.  The  inside  of  the  bamboo  is  hollowed  out  and 
lacquered,  and  the  outside  is  wrapped  with  strands  of  bark.  The  fingerholes  of  the 
instrument  are  rather  large;  these,  together  with  the  wide  bore  of  the  instruments, 
facilitate  the  microtonal  inflections  which  are  characteristic  of  the  flute  parts  in  togaku. 
The  range  of  the  ryuteki  is  approximately  two  octaves,  and  octave  leaps  are  a  feature 
of  its  style.  The  remaining  flutes  are  six-holed  instruments:  the  komabue,  the  thinnest 
of  the  three,  is  used  in  komagaku  and  in  one  vocal  form,  while  the  kagura-bue  is  used 
chiefly  in  kagura  and  other  forms  of  Shinto  ritual  music. 

The  hichiriki  is  a  double-reed  pipe  which,  like  the  ryuteki,  is  made  of  bamboo.  It 
has  seven  fingerholes  on  the  front  and  a  hole  for  each  thumb  on  the  back.  The  reed 
is  large  and  because  of  this  can  easily  influence  the  pitch  of  the  pipe,  so  glissando, 
portamento,  and  tonal  variation  obtained  by  producing  the  same  pitch  on  different 
fingerings  are  features  of  its  style,  which  is  generally  less  florid  than  that  of  the  ryuteki. 
The  range  of  the  instrument  is  comparatively  narrow,  being  only  slightly  larger  than 
one  octave.  Unlike  double-reed  instruments  like  the  oboe,  which  has  a  conical  bore, 
the  hichiriki  has  a  cylindrical  bore  (that  is,  the  width  of  the  bore  stays  the  same  from 
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top  to  bottom  of  its  length)  and  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  a  conical  instrument  of 
the  same  length  would.  This  small  instrument  thus  surprises  us  with  its  low  pitch  and 
piercing  tone,  which  dominates  the  sound  of  the  gagaku  ensemble. 

The  sho  is  a  free-reed-mouth-organ  consisting  of  seventeen  bamboo  pipes  inserted 
into  a  wind  chamber.  At  the  lower  end  of  fifteen  of  the  pipes  are  added  free-reeds 
made  of  metal;  the  remaining  two  pipes  are  mute.  The  instrument  can  be  sounded 
either  by  inhaling  or  exhaling.  Before  and  after  playing,  the  sho  is  heated.  This  serves 
two  purposes:  first,  it  makes  the  reeds  sound  more  easily,  and  secondly  it  evaporates 
any  moisture  left  in  the  instrument  from  the  player's  breath.  In  the  performance  of 
most  pieces  in  the  togaku  repertoire,  the  instrument  plays  cluster  chords  called  aitake, 
which  are  made  up  of  six  (sometimes  five)  tones.  The  technique  for  finger  changes 
between  aitake  is  rather  complex,  and  is  an  important  feature  of  sho  performance.  In 
certain  special  pieces  of  the  instrumental  repertoire,  as  well  as  in  the  accompaniment 
of  vocal  music,  the  technique  becomes  more  complicated,  with  single  tones  and  vari- 
ous combinations  of  two  or  more  tones,  up  to  a  maximum  of  the  six  tones  of  the  reg- 
ular aitake. 

The  koto  (or  so-no-koto)  is  a  flat  zither  with  thirteen  strings  of  wound  silk  stretched 
over  a  body  of  paulownia  wood.  Two  sound-holes  underneath  the  instrument  also 
facilitate  stringing  the  instrument.  Tuning  is  accomplished  by  placing  small  bridges 
under  each  of  the  strings.  The  strings  are  plucked  with  plectra  placed  on  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Although  in  former  times  the  left  hand  was 
used  to  press  or  pull  the  strings  to  the  left  of  the  bridges,  and  thus  to  change  the 
pitch  of  the  sounds  produced,  this  technique  is  no  longer  employed  in  the  traditional 
repertoire.  In  modern  performance  of  instrumental  gagaku,  the  technique  of  the 
instrument  is  limited  to  a  very  few  stereotyped  patterns,  which  gives  it  a  rhythmic 
rather  than  melodic  role,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  significant  loss  of 
the  performance  tradition  of  the  instrument. 
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The  biwa  is  a  lute  which,  like  the  European  instrument,  has  its  origins  in  West  Asia. 
It  is  shaped  like  its  Western  counterpart,  although  the  back  of  the  instrument  is  flat 
and  its  body  shallow.  The  relatively  short  neck  provides  space  for  only  four  raised  frets. 
There  are  four  strings,  of  differing  thickness,  and  a  number  of  different  tunings  are 
used.  The  strings  are  struck  with  a  hand-held  wooden  plectrum.  In  the  modern  per- 
formance practice  of  togaku,  each  downstroke  with  the  plectrum  is  made  so  that  each 
string  below  the  string  with  the  notated  tablature  sign  is  struck  in  percussive  drone- 
like fashion,  on  or  just  before  the  first  beat  of  the  measure.  Some  notes  are  also  sound- 
ed with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  these  are  almost  inaudible  in  ensemble  perform- 
ance, but  would  have  been  much  more  significant  in  the  early  history  of  gagaku,  when 
there  was  a  significant  body  of  pieces  for  solo  performance  on  the  instrument. 

The  percussion  section  is  made  up  of  three  instruments.  The  shdko,  a  small  brass 
gong,  is  suspended  in  a  lacquered  stand  and  hit  with  two  long  sticks  tied  together  at 
the  handle  end  with  a  silk  cord.  There  are  only  two  strokes:  a  single  stroke  with  either 
right  or  left  hand,  and  a  double  stroke  in  which  the  left  hand  strikes  the  gong  just 
before  the  right.  The  taiko  is  a  large  barrel  drum  with  heads  of  oxhide.  It  has  a  deep 
non-pitched  tone.  The  sticks  are  wood  covered  with  leather.  There  are  two  strokes: 
mebachi,  the  "female  stroke,"  a  weak  stroke  with  the  left  hand  placed  just  to  the  left  of 
the  center  of  the  drumhead,  and  obachi,  the  "male  stroke,"  a  strong  stroke  with  the 
right  hand,  made  directly  at  its  center.  The  kakko  is  a  small  barrel  drum  played  by  the 
leader  of  the  ensemble.  Two  heads  of  deerskin  are  stretched  over  circular  frames, 
which  are  attached  to  the  body  with  a  lace  which  also  suspends  the  body  on  its  stand. 
It  is  struck  with  two  sticks,  one  in  each  hand.  There  are  three  types  of  stroke:  sei,  a  sin- 
gle stroke  with  the  right  stick;  katarai,  a  slow  accelerating  roll  played  with  one  stick; 
and  mororai,  a  roll  played  with  both  sticks.  The  different  stroke  types  of  the  three  per- 
cussion instruments  are  combined  in  togaku  performance  to  form  rhythmic  patterns 
of  fixed  lengths,  four,  eight,  or  occasionally  six  measures.  These  patterns  are  repeated 
to  form  rhythmic  cycles  which  are  sustained  throughout  each  piece  and  often  elabo- 
rated in  the  final  few  cycles. 

In  the  performance  of  komagaku,  the  kakko  is  replaced  by  the  san-no-tsuzumi  or  san- 
no-ko,  a  double-headed  hourglass  drum  played  on  only  one  head  with  a  single  wooden 
stick.  The  only  type  of  stroke  used  is  a  single  sharp  stroke,  so  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
plex rhythmic  patterns  of  togaku,  those  of  komagaku  are  simple  and  comparatively 
light.  The  only  percussion  instrument  used  in  most  of  the  vocal  gagaku  forms,  includ- 
ing indigenous  vocal  music  and  dance  forms  as  well  as  saibara,  a  song  form  that  devel- 
oped at  the  Heian  court,  is  the  shakubyoshi.  This  is  a  very  simple  instrument:  two  flat 
pieces  of  wood  are  struck  together  in  a  single  stroke. 

THE  MUSIC 

Hyojo  no  Netori.    Netori  are  short  pieces,  less  than  two  minutes  in  duration,  which 
exist  for  all  six  modes  of  togaku.  They  are  usually  performed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
performance  of  kangen  (instrumental  gagaku) ,  in  which  a  number  of  pieces  belonging 
to  the  same  mode  are  played,  and  function  as  short  preludes  which  introduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  mode.  Here,  for  this  evening's  performance  of  pieces  in  the 
hyojo  mode,  the  Hyojo  no  Netori  is  performed.  The  mode  hyojo  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  Western  church  modes  as  a  Dorian  species  on  e  (e-f#-g-a-b-c#-d) .  While 
the  sho,  biwa,  and  so  parts  are  generally  confined  to  this  range  of  tones  (with  the  occa- 
sional g#  in  aitake  chords  on  the  sho) ,  the  ryuteki  and  hichiriki  often  flatten  the  c#  and 
f#  by  a  semitone,  especially  in  descending  melodic  figures,  so  that  semitone  clashes 
are  common  on  tones  other  than  e,  a,  and  b.  According  to  the  music  cosmology  that 
developed  around  the  togaku  modes,  hyojo  is  associated  with  the  direction  west,  the 
color  white,  the  element  metal,  and  the  season  autumn. 

Ringa.  This  piece,  thought  to  have  originated  in  India,  is  associated  according  to 
legend  with  Buddhist  pilgrimage.  The  metrical  structure  of  the  piece  is  haya-ya-hyoshi 
hyoshi-juichi,  meaning  that  an  eight-measure  cycle  of  4/4  measures  is  repeated  eleven 
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times  (88  measures).  The  formal  structure  of  the  melody  of  the  piece  is  complex,  but 
includes  some  repetition,  especially  toward  the  end.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
unusually  lively  so  part. 

Etenraku.  The  best-known  of  all  gagaku  pieces,  Etenraku  has  become  an  essential 
element  of  Japanese-style  weddings  and  is  often  heard  (usually  in  recorded  form)  on 
festival  days  at  temples  and  shrines  throughout  Japan.  The  origins  of  the  piece  are 
obscure,  but  a  central  Asian  source  has  been  suggested.  The  popularity  of  the  piece 
has  also  prompted  many  Japanese  writers  to  suggest  that  it  was  composed  in  Japan, 
although  the  "Eten    (Chinese,  Yuetian)  of  the  name  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
ancient  Central  Asian  state  of  Khotan.  The  form  of  the  piece  is  AABBCCAABB,  with 
each  section  comprising  eight  measures  in  4/4  meter.  Both  sections  A  and  B  end  on 
the  keynote  of  e  (hyojo),  while  section  C  cadences  to  the  tone  a  fourth  above,  a  (oshiki). 
The  hichiriki  plays  the  melody  that  almost  any  Japanese  would  recognize,  and  which 
had  acted  as  the  source  for  a  number  of  pieces  in  other  genres,  including  folk  song. 

Bairo.  Both  Indian  and  Chinese  origins  are  postulated  for  this  piece,  which  may 
have  been  transmitted  to  Japan  by  the  Indian  Buddhist  priest  Bodhisena  (later  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  consecration  of  the  famous  statue  of  the  Great  Buddha  at  the  Nata  temple 
T6dai-ji  in  752)  and  the  (perhaps  legendary)  Vietnamese  priest  Fattriet  (Japanese, 
Buttetsu)  in  736.  The  metrical  structure  of  the  piece,  hayatada-yo-hyoshi  hyoshi-juni,  is  a 
little  more  complex  than  those  of  the  other  traditional  pieces  on  this  program:  a  unit 
made  up  of  two  measures  of  2/4  +  4/4  is  repeated  a  total  of  twelve  times.  A  certain 
amount  of  repetition  can  be  heard  in  the  melody:  the  second  to  fourth  units  are 
repeated  as  the  eighth  to  tenth,  thus  bringing  a  formal  unity  to  the  whole. 


BUGAKU DANCE:  Ryo-6.  This  togaku  dance  is  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  whole 
gagaku  repertoire.  A  longer  version  of  the  title  is  Ranryo-o,  which  means  "King  of  Lan 
Ling."  Its  origin  is  ascribed  variously  to  Vietnam  and  Western  China,  while  a  famous 
story  links  it  with  Chang  Gong,  Prince  of  Lan  Ling  during  the  Northern  Qi  dynasty 
(550-77) .  This  Chinese  prince  is  said  to  have  been  so  handsome  that  he  could  neither 
embolden  his  followers  nor  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  so  took  to 
wearing  a  fearsome  dragon-mask  into  battle.  Another  version  tells  of  a  young  Chinese 
king  who  defeated  his  enemies  by  having  the  ghost  of  his  father  call  the  sinking  sun 
back  to  its  zenith;  this  may  explain  some  of  the  movements  made  by  the  dancer  at 
important  points  in  the  dance. 

In  contrast  to  these  accounts  of  a  Chinese  origin  for  the  dance,  several  aspects  of 
the  dance  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  mask  and  costume  worn  by  the  dancer,  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  origin  further  west.  The  mast  demonstrates  characteristics  typical  of  the 
Indian-influenced  art  of  the  ancient  Silk  Road,  and  bears  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
snake  and  dragon  masks  used  to  represent  the  Nagaraja,  the  Dragon-kings  of  Hindu 
origin  who  protect  Buddhism.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  costume  is  the  ryoto, 
the  fringed  apron  or  vest-like  garment  worn  over  the  outer  robe,  or  ho.  This  is  thought 
to  derive  from  sheep-skins  worn  in  ancient  times  by  dancers  from  Central  Asia;  then 
again  it  may  also  have  been  worn  as  a  battle  jacket  by  ancient  warriors. 

The  movements  of  the  dancer  throughout  the  dance  are  very  highly  stylized.  Fea- 
tures clearly  distinguishable  even  on  first  acquaintance  include  the  punctuation  of 
sections  with  a  movement  made  with  both  arms  toward  the  waist,  and  the  highly  sym- 
metrical use  of  the  stage.  Sections  performed  in  one  compass  direction  are  repeated 
exactly  in  others,  while  the  rear-center  of  the  stage  clearly  acts  as  "home  base"  through- 
out. 

The  musical  accompaniment  to  the  dance  is  made  up  of  several  independent  sec- 
tions, as  follows:  Koranjo,  a  short  free-rhythm  introduction  for  solo  ryuteki  and  percus- 
sion; Ryoo  Ranjo,  in  fixed  4/4  meter  for  percussion  and  ryuteki,  in  which  the  flutes 
play  several  sections  in  three-part  canon;  Sadacho  no  Netori,  a  short  free-rhythm  piece 
to  establish  the  mode  for  the  following  section  (sadacho  being  a  subsidiary  mode  asso- 
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ciated  with  ichikotsu-cho,  both  of  which  share  the  keynote  d);  Tokyoku  no  Ha,  literally 
the  ha  section  of  the  piece  itself,  referring  to  Ranryo-o;  Ama  Ranjd,  another  section 
with  flutes  in  canon,  this  time  in  free  rhythm,  during  which  the  dancer  leaves  the 
stage. 

The  metrical  structure  of  Ranryo-o  is  haya-ya-hyoshi  hyoshi-juroku,  or  sixteen  repeti- 
tions of  an  eight-measure  cycle  of  4/4  measures  (128  measures).  In  terms  of  its 
melodic  structure,  the  piece  (with  its  remarkably  singable  melody)  is  divided  into  two 
sections  with  identical  second  halves,  so  that  the  formal  structure  is  ABCB,  although 
the  final  sections  of  A  and  C  also  resemble  each  other  closely. 


Toru  Takemitsu  (1930-1996) 
SHUTEIGA  ("In  an  Autumn  Garden") 

The  performances  in  the  United  States  of  In  an  Autumn  Garden  are  dedicated  by 
Reigakusha  to  the  memory  of  Toru  Takemitsu,  Japan's  most  celebrated  contemporary 
composer,  who  died  in  Tokyo  on  February  20,  1996. 

Takemitsu's  Shuteiga  ("In  an  Autumn  Garden")  is  one  of  several  works  composed 
by  him  for  traditional  Japanese  instruments  and  deserves  a  place  alongside  such 
works  as  November  Steps  (for  shakuhachi,  biwa,  and  symphony  orchestra)  and  Eclipse  (for 
biwa  and  shakuhachi)  as  milestones  in  his  distinguished  oeuvre.  In  no  way  are  these 
works  different,  however,  from  his  works  for  Western  instruments.  Throughout  his 
compositional  career,  Takemitsu  demonstrated  his  understanding  of  the  latest  trends 
in  twentieth-century  music,  but  it  is  precisely  his  use  of  Japanese  aesthetic  principles 
that  distinguishes  his  works  from  those  of  his  Western  contemporaries.  In  their  treat- 
ment of  climax,  their  interplay  of  sound  and  silence,  and  the  wide  range  of  emotions 
that  they  demonstrate,  they  typify  the  underlying  order  of  these  aesthetics:  the  apposi- 


TORU  TAKEMITSU 

Until  his  death  in  February  of  this  year,  Toru  Takemitsu  was  considered  Japan's 
foremost  contemporary  composer  and  was  widely  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  as  a  composer  of  music  for  the  concert  hall  and  for  film.  Self-educated  in 
musical  composition,  his  Son  Calligraphic  I received  first  prize  in  the  1958  com- 
position concours  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Research  in  20th  Century 
Music.  Shortly  afterward  his  Requiem  for  Strings  was  highly  praised  by  Igor 
Stravinsky.  His  experiments  with  music  for  traditional  Japanese  instruments 
resulted  in  the  innovative  scores  for  such  films  as  Kwaidan,  Hara-Kiri,  and  Ran, 
as  well  as  the  concert  works  Eclipse  (1966),  November  Steps  (commissioned  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1967),  and  In  an  Autumn  Garden  (1973, 
expanded  in  1979).  He  composed  music  for  more  than  ninety  Japanese  films, 
and  his  numerous  works  for  orchestra,  chamber  ensembles,  and  solo  instru- 
ments have  been  performed  throughout  the  world.  Takemitsu  received  many 
international  music  awards,  including  the  UNESCO/IMC  Music  Award,  the 
International  Maurice  Ravel  Award,  and  the  Grawemayer  Award  for  Music 
Composition  (1994).  Major  recent  works  include  the  orchestral  works  Fantasma/ 
Cantos  (commissioned  by  the  BBC  and  Richard  Stoltzman,  1991),  Family  Tree 
(commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  1992),  Archipelago  S 
(commissioned  by  the  London  Sinfonietta  and  the  Aldeburgh  Festival,  1993), 
Spirit  Garden  (1994)  and  Spectral  Canticle  (1995);  and  the  trio  Between  Tides 
(commissioned  by  the  Berlin  Festival  in  1993  for  Peter  Serkin,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and 
Pamela  Frank) .  Throughout  his  tenure  as  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  pro- 
grammed a  number  of  Takemitsu's  works  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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tion  and  fusion  of  time  and  space  of  Japanese  scroll  painting  and  the  No  theater,  and 
the  deliberate  disturbance  of  balance  and  harmony  in  the  Japanese  arts  from  tradi- 
tional painting  to  modern  film. 

Shuteiga  was  originally  conceived  as  a  piece  in  one  movement,  composed  in  1973 
on  the  commission  of  the  National  Theatre  in  Tokyo,  where  it  was  premiered  on 
October  30  that  year  by  musicians  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Imperial  Household 
Agency.  In  1979,  five  more  movements  were  added  to  give  the  piece  the  form  it  takes 
today.  This  new  version  (sometimes  called  Shuteiga  Ichigu  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
single-movement  Shuteiga  of  1973,  which  is  incorporated  as  the  fourth  section  of  the 
present  work)  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  National  Theatre  by  Tokyo 
Gakuso,  September  28,  1979. 

In  his  notes  in  the  program  for  the  original  premiere,  Takemitsu  stated  that  he  felt 
there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  traditional  gagaku  as  it  had  been  passed  down  dur- 
ing the  centuries,  but  that  he  would  use  it  as  a  "mirror"  in  which  to  reflect  himself  by 
listening  and  drawing  out  what  he  imagined  the  instruments  were  capable  of.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  of  a  time  when  gagaku  was  perhaps  a  little  freer,  and  suggests 
in  the  work  elements  that  show  aspects  of  the  ancient  pan-Asian  origins  of  gagaku — 
Southeast  Asian,  Byzantine,  Middle  Eastern. 

The  original  version  of  the  piece  called  for  two  bodies  of  instruments,  all  playing 
solo:  a  central  group  (the  "autumn  garden"  group)  occupying  center  stage  and  a 
group  behind  them  (the  kodama  group — an  expression  which  embraces  a  play  on 
words,  meaning  both  "echo"  and  "tree  spirit").  Takemitsu  later  added  two  more 
kodama  groups,  to  be  seated  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  audience,  calling  for  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  performers.  The  piece  as  a  whole  is  constructed  as  follows: 

1.  Mairi-onjo  ("Strophe") — an  introduction  to  the  whole,  setting  forth  the  musical 
material  developed  throughout; 

2.  Fuki-watashi  ("Echo  I") — performed  without  a  break  following  the  first  section; 

3.  Enbai  ("Melisma") — named  after  the  portamento  technique  of  the  hichiriki; 

4.  Shuteiga  ("In  an  Autumn  Garden") — in  three  sections:  the  second  borrows  the 
2/4  +  3/4  rhythm  of  the  traditional  yatara-byoshi  rhythmic  pattern,  and  the  third  the 
idea  of  tomete  (a  formula  used  at  the  conclusion  of  pieces  performed  in  kangen  style  of 
gagaku) ; 

5.  Fuki-watashi  Nidan  ("Echo  II") 

6.  Makade-onjd  ("Anti-Strophe") — in  which  the  return  of  the  opening  material  sig- 
nals the  close  of  the  piece. 

— Steven  G.  Nelson 

Steven  G.  Nelson  is  Research  Associate  at  the  Archives  for  Japanese  Music,  Ueno  Gakuen 
University,  Tokyo,  and  Lecturer  at  Keio  University,  Meiji  Gakuin  University,  and  Inter- 
national Christian  University,  Tokyo. 
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Making  both  her  Tanglewood  recital  debut  and  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  this  week,  mezzo-soprano  Mitsuko  Shirai  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony,  the  Nouvel  Orchestre  Philharmonique  in  Paris,  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  with  such  conductors  as  Yuri  Ahronovich, 
Gary  Bertini,  Riccardo  Chailly,  Janos  Ferencsik,  Eliahu  Inbal,  Sir  Neville 
Marriner,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  With  German  pianist 
Hartmut  H611  she  gives  concerts  and  Lieder  recitals  in  Europe,  North 
America,  Israel,  and  Japan.  Ms.  Shirai's  voice  encompasses  music  for  both 
soprano  and  mezzo.  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete  and  Mahler's  Second  and  Fourth  symphonies  are 
in  her  repertoire  along  with  Berg's  Seven  Early  Songs,  Mahler's  Ruckert  Lieder,  and  Julian 
Carillo's  Preludio  a  Colon.  She  has  sung  the  first  contralto  part  in  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
in  Tokyo  and  the  contralto  part  in  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  in  Brussels.  She  made  her 
New  York  debut  in  1989  with  Ravel's  Sheherazade.  Her  repertoire  also  includes  such  rarely  per- 
formed works  as  the  first  version  of  Hindemith's  Das  Marienleben,  Malipiero's  cycle  Le  stagioni 
italiche,  and  the  complete  Lieder  of  Webern.  In  1992  she  appeared  at  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall  for  a  now-famous  project  focusing  on  Schubert's  Winterreise.  In  opera  Mitsuko  Shirai  has 
appeared  in  Mozart's  Lucio  Silla,  Wagner's  Das  Liebesverbot,  Dukas'  Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue,  and 
Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de  Faust.  In  1987  she  was  acclaimed  in  Frankfurt  for  appearances  in 
Cost  fan  tutte  as  Despina,  a  role  she  takes  pains  to  present  seriously  without  the  usual  comic 
trappings,  and  which  she  has  also  performed  in  Brussels.  Ms.  Shirai  has  recorded  for  Capric- 
cio  (songs  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Schubert,  Liszt,  Berg,  Schoenberg,  Strauss  Mahler, 
and  others,  as  well  as  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony,  and  Wolf's  orchestral  songs  and  Manuel 
Venegas),  Philips  (Mozart  and  Spohr),  EMI  (Mendelssohn  and  Schumann),  and  MDG  (Berg- 
miiller  and  Spohr).  In  1982  she  was  awarded  the  Robert  Schumann  Prize  of  the  City  of  Zwickau, 
an  honorary  distinction  she  shares  with  such  artists  as  Peter  Schreier,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau,  and  Theo  Adam.  In  the  years  1973-76  she  won  first  prizes  in  singing 
competitions  in  Vienna,  Zwickau,  's-Hertogenbosch,  Athens,  and  Munich;  since  1985  she  has 
been  a  frequent  jury  member  at  international  singing  competitions.  Mitsuko  Shirai  and 
Hartmut  H611  give  Lieder  master  classes  in  Finland,  at  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  at  Weimar  and  at  Isaac  Stern's 
music  center  in  Jerusalem,  and  annually  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  As  professors  at  the 
Musikhochschule  in  Karlsruhe,  Ms.  Shirai  and  Mr.  H611  organized  a  unique  "Lied  center"  for 
duos  there  in  1992.  Since  October  1994  they  have  also  been  visiting  professors  at  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg. 


Born  in  Germany,  Hartmut  H611  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Milan. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  working  in  a  Lied-duo  partnership  with 
mezzo-soprano  Mitsuko  Shirai  throughout  Europe,  Israel,  Japan,  and 
North  and  South  America.  His  Lieder  recordings  with  her  for  Capriccio 
include  songs  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Schubert  (including  Winter- 
reise) ,  Liszt,  Wolf,  Berg,  Schoenberg,  Strauss,  Mahler,  and  others.  Together 
they  have  received  a  number  of  international  awards  and  prizes.  In  1993 
Mitsuko  Shirai  and  Hartmut  H611  were  granted  the  "Carte  Blanche"  of  the 
Auditorium  du  Louvre  Paris,  where  they  presented  five  programs  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  chamber  music.  Both  artists  give  master  classes  for  song  in  Finland,  at  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  Festival,  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  Isaac  Stern's  music  center  in  Jerusalem.  From  1982  until  1993  Hartmut  H611 
was  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau's  partner  at  the  piano,  their  collaboration  being  much  praised 
in  annual  recitals  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  at  the  festivals  of  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Lucerne, 
Munich,  and  Berlin,  and  in  concerts  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  Japan,  Israel,  and 
Scandinavia.  Together  Messrs.  Fischer-Dieskau  and  H611  made  recordings  for  EMI  (Beethoven 
Lieder  and  folk  songs,  Grieg),  Orfeo  (Pfitzner,  Faure,  Ravel,  Spohr,  and  others),  BR  (Brahms), 
Claves  (Schoeck,  Wolf,  Debussy,  and  Mendelssohn),  and  Teldec  (Loewe,  songs  of  the  Belle 
Epoque).  Mr.  H611  often  performs  chamber  music  with  violist  Tabea  Zimmermann;  EMI  has 
released  their  recordings  of  works  by  Shostakovich,  Britten,  Brahms,  and  Schumann.  Capric- 
cio has  released  their  recording  with  Mitsuko  Shirai  of  songs  with  viola  and  piano,  as  well  as 
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their  collaboration  with  Ms.  Shirai  and  author  Peter  Hartling  on  Schubert's  Winterreise  ("2  x 
Winterreise") .  In  1990  Mr.  H611  was  awarded  the  Robert  Schumann  Prize  from  the  city  council 
of  Zwickau,  an  honorary  award  he  shares  with  such  artists  as  Peter  Schreier,  Richter  Sviato- 
slav,  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau.  Hartmut  H611  is  artistic  director  of  the  Internationale 
Hugo-Wolf  Akademie  fur  Gesang-Dichtung-Liedkunst  e.V.  Stuttgart.  He  taught  a  song  class 
for  piano  players  and  singers  at  the  Musikhochschule  in  Frankfurt  until  1986,  and  in 
Cologne  from  1987  to  1992.  Hartmut  H611  and  Mitsuko  Shirai  are  professors  at  the  Unviersity 
of  Karlsruhe,  where  since  April  1992  they  have  been  teaching  a  joint  class  for  singers  and 
pianists.  Since  October  1994  they  have  also  been  professors  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg. 


James  Conlon  has  conducted  in  virtually  every  musical  capital  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Japan.  Recently  appointed  principal  conductor  of  the 
Paris  Opera,  he  will  assume  that  position  this  August.  This  past  June  he 
received  France's  highest  cultural  honor,  when  he  was  named  an  Officier 
de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  Since  1989  Mr.  Conlon  has  been  both 
general  music  director  of  the  City  of  Cologne  and  chief  conductor  of  the 
Cologne  Opera,  the  first  person  in  forty-five  years  to  assume  artistic  respon- 
sibility for  both  the  symphonic  and  operatic  activity  in  that  city.  Since 
1979  he  has  been  music  director  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  the  oldest 
choral  music  festival  in  the  United  States.  From  1983  to  1991  he  was  music  director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic.  Associated  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  since  his  debut  there  in 
1976,  he  has  conducted  a  wide  range  of  works  in  the  Italian,  German,  French,  Russian,  and 
Czech  repertory.  In  the  1994-95  season  he  celebrated  his  200th  performance  with  the  Met 
leading  two  twentieth-century  masterpieces,  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk  and  Ben- 
jamin Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  Since  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1974,  Mr.  Conlon  has 
appeared  with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  Europe  he  has 
appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the  Staatskapelle  Dresden,  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Kirov  Opera  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Operatic  engagements  have  also  taken  him  to  London's  Royal  Opera,  the  Paris 
Opera,  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  During 
1995-96  in  Cologne  he  conducts  new  productions  of  Elektra  and  Otello  and  continues  a  five- 
year  Mahler  cycle.  His  activities  in  Paris  include  a  new  production  of  La  boheme  and  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony  with  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Paris  Opera.  The  1995-96  season 
also  brought  a  new  production  of  Verdi's  Macbeth  in  Florence,  and  the  premiere  of  a  film  ver- 
sion of  Madama  Butterfly  directed  by  Frederic  Mitterand,  of  which  the  sound  track,  recorded 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  has  been  released  by  Sony  Classical.  Mr.  Conlon  has  recorded 
for  EMI  and  Erato  and  has  made  numerous  television  appearances.  His  recent  releases  on 
EMI  with  the  Giirzenich  Orchestra/Cologne  Philharmonic  include  Weber's  Oberon,  Mahler's 
Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies,  and  the  complete  symphonies  of  Max  Bruch.  His  televised 
appearances  have  included  two  Metropolitan  Opera  telecasts — Tosca  in  1978  and  Semiramide 
in  1991.  Born  in  New  York  City  in  1950,  Mr.  Conlon  made  his  professional  debut  in  1971  at  the 
Spoleto  Festival  with  Boris  Godunov.  He  made  his  New  York  debut  while  still  a  student,  conduct- 
ing La  boheme  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1972.  Both  a  graduate  and  former  faculty 
member  of  the  Juilliard  School,  he  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1981  and 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  January  1996. 


Hungarian  pianist  Zoltan  Kocsis  began  his  international  career  at  eighteen 
when  he  won  the  prestigious  Hungarian  Radio  Beethoven  Competition 
and,  soon  thereafter,  the  Franz  Liszt  Prize.  He  has  since  performed  as 
guest  artist  with  the  world's  foremost  symphonic  ensembles  and  conduc- 
tors and  has  appeared  as  recitalist  in  the  major  music  centers  and  festivals 
of  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  Far  East.  He  was  consistent- 
ly acclaimed  for  his  debut  American  appearances  in  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  Washington's  Kennedy  Center,  and  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  the  principal  orchestras  of  Canada.  European  engagements  have  included 
performances  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
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and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  He  has  worked  with  such  conductors  as  Claudio  Abbado, 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Herbert  Blomstedt,  and  he  has  performed  duo- 
piano  repertoire  with  Sviatoslav  Richter.  With  conductor  Ivan  Fischer  Mr.  Kocsis  founded  the 
Budapest  Festival  Orchestra,  which  in  1992  became  a  permanent  ensemble  in  the  city  of 
Budapest.  Besides  playing  a  major  role  in  the  orchestra's  artistic  direction,  Mr.  Kocsis  serves 
as  soloist  for  many  of  its  concerts  in  Hungary  and  abroad,  and  also  as  conductor  for  certain 
programs.  His  recent  American  activities  with  the  orchestra  have  included  a  residency  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  in  1994  and  an  all-Bartok  program  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1995.  Mr.  Kocsis's 
playing  is  informed  by  his  own  extensive  research  into  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers. He  has  published  numerous  articles  on  music,  is  music  editor  of  two  Hungarian  mag- 
azines, and  has  published  a  number  of  his  own  transcriptions  and  arrangements,  notably  of 
music  by  Wagner.  All  of  this  has  encouraged  his  own  interest  in  composition  and  contempo- 
rary music;  his  orchestral  piece  Chernobyl  has  been  widely  acclaimed,  and  he  has  given  the 
world  premieres  of  several  works  by  his  compatriot  Gyorgy  Kurtag.  Mr.  Kocsis's  extensive  re- 
cordings for  Philips  include  the  complete  Rachmaninoff  concertos  with  Edo  de  Waart  and 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  an  award-winning  cycle  of  Bartok's  works  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra with  Ivan  Fischer  and  the  Budapest  Festival  Orchestra,  and  a  Debussy  album  named  "In- 
strumental Record  of  the  Year"  in  1990  by  Gramophone.  His  most  recent  recordings  include  a 
fourth  solo  Bartok  disc  and  a  Rachmaninoff  album  featuring  the  Piano  Sonata  No.  2;  forth- 
coming are  the  two  Ravel  concertos  and  Debussy's  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Born  in 
1952,  Zoltan  Kocsis  began  playing  the  piano  at  three  and  was  composing  simple  music  while 
still  a  child.  He  received  his  first  serious  piano  instruction  at  five  and  in  1963  entered  the 
Bela  Bartok  Conservatory  in  Budapest  to  study  piano  and  composition.  In  1968  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Ferenc  Liszt  Academy,  where  his  teachers  were  Pal  Kadosa  and  Ferenc  Rados. 
Two  years  after  graduating  in  1974  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  school;  he  has  since 
also  held  an  annual  August  master  class  in  Szombathely  in  western  Hungary.  Mr.  Kocsis  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  March  1992  with  Bartok's  First  Piano  Concerto  under  Marek 
Janowski's  direction.  He  makes  his  Tanglewood  debut  this  week. 


American  soprano  Roberta  Alexander  enjoys  international  renown  for  her 
incisive  characterizations  and  vocal  and  dramatic  range.  Among  the  oper- 
atic heroines  she  has  portrayed  are  the  title  role  of  Janacek's/«?w&/a  (in  a 
Glyndebourne  production  now  available  on  video),  Mimi  in  Puccini's  La 
boheme,  and  especially  the  great  Mozart  heroines — Fiordiligi  in  Cosifan 
tutte,  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni  (with  which  she  makes  her  Florida 
Grand  Opera  debut  in  1997-98),  and  Vitellia  in  Mozart's  La  clemenza  di 
Tito,  the  latter  a  major  success  with  both  public  and  press  at  the  1995 
Glyndebourne  Festival.  In  addition  she  has  performed  principal  roles  at 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Royal  Opera  House/Covent  Garden,  and  the  major 
houses  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  Zurich,  and  Venice.  Equally  esteemed  as  an  orchestral 
soloist,  Ms.  Alexander  has  performed  with  the  Vienna,  London,  and  Royal  Philharmonics, 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Orchestra,  and  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  and  Dallas,  with  such 
distinguished  conductors  as  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Niko- 
laus  Harnoncourt,  James  Levine,  Andrew  Litton,  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  Zubin  Mehta,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Leonard  Slatkin,  Edo  de  Waart,  and  David  Zinman.  As  recitalist  Ms.  Alexander  has  offered 
acclaimed  programs  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  Music  Society,  the 
Vienna  Musikverein,  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw.  An  espe- 
cially persuasive  interpreter  of  American  masterworks,  she  can  be  heard  on  numerous  record- 
ings from  Etcetera,  Philips,  Sony,  Teldec,  and  BMG,  including  songs  by  Barber,  Mozart,  Bern- 
stein, Ives,  Copland,  Strauss,  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Puccini,  and  Villa-Lobos;  Handel's  Giulio 
Cesare,  Apolle  e  Daphne,  Samson,  and  Theodora,  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Idomeneo,  and  such 
rarities  as  Goldschmidt's  Der  gewaltige  Hahnrei  and  Beatrice  Cenci,  Heppener's  Four  Songs  of  Ezra 
Pound,  and  an  Edison  Prize-winning  recording  of  Andriessen's  Songs  with  Orchestra.  Ms.  Alex- 
ander made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1992,  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  She  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
most  recently  singing  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  in  1988.  She  will  appear 
again  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  this  coming  November  at  Symphony  Hall,  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Leon  Kirchner's  Of  things  exactly  as  they  are. 
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Tenor  Vinson  Cole  has  been  internationally  acclaimed  for  his  performances 
on  the  operatic  stage,  with  leading  symphony  orchestras,  and  in  recital. 
Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mr.  Cole  began  studying  voice  at  nine,  attend- 
ed the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  on  full  scholarship,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Margaret  Harshaw.  In  1976  he  won 
the  National  Award  in  Chicago's  prestigious  WGN  "Auditions  of  the  Air." 
The  following  year  he  received  the  first-prize  Weyerhauser  Award  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Auditions  and  grants  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  In  the  1993-94  season  Mr.  Cole  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Berlioz  performances  in  Boston,  New  York,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Japan,  including  the  Messe  solennelle,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  and  Requiem,  having  previ- 
ously recorded  the  latter  work  in  live  performance  at  Symphony  Hall  with  Mr.  Ozawa,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal.  Last  summer  at 
Tanglewood  he  appeared  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Berlioz's 
Requiem  marking  the  completion  of  the  BSO's  year-long  musical  survey  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Last  season  also  brought  debuts  as  Don  Jose 
in  Carmen  with  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Hoffmann  in  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  at 
the  Bastille  Opera  in  Paris,  and  Admete  in  Gluck's  Alceste  for  the  Vienna  Festival.  The  1995-96 
season  brought  Mr.  Cole's  Australian  Opera  debut  as  Don  Jose,  a  role  he  also  sang  for  the 
Hamburg  State  Opera  and  Seattle  Opera;  his  Bavarian  opera  debut  as  Faust  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  his  first  Riccardo  in  Uri  hallo  in  maschera  for  Miami  Opera;  a  return  to  the 
Berlin  State  Opera  for  Admete  in  Alceste,  and  a  return  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  for  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  under  Christoph  Eschenbach,  with  whom  he  also  appears  at  the  Ravinia 
Festival  in  Verdi's  Requiem.  Plans  for  1996-97  include  a  new  production  of  Verdi's  Don  Carlos  at 
the  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Massenet's  Werther  in  Seattle,  and  Damnation  of  Faust  at  the  Bavarian 
State  Opera  in  Munich,  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  with  James  Levine  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  Japan.  He  is  scheduled  to  make  his  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut  in  1997-98,  in  Mozart's 
Idomeneo  under  Christoph  Eschenbach.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  have  included  perform- 
ances of  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Seiji  Ozawa  at  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Japan,  recitals  in  New 
York,  Salzburg,  and  Paris,  and  his  Berlin  Opera  debut  in  Gluck's  Alceste.  Mr.  Cole  made  his 
professional  operatic  debut  in  1976  with  San  Francisco  Spring  Opera  and  appeared  with  New 
York  City  Opera  from  1979  to  1982.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  1982,  his  Salz- 
burg Festival  debut  at  Herbert  von  Karajan's  invitation  in  1983,  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  1987.  Mr.  Cole  appeared  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most 
recently  this  past  February,  in  concerts  honoring  the  great  American  tenor  Roland  Hayes. 


Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  Claire  Bloom  was  born  in 
London  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  the  Oxford  Rep- 
ertory Company  at  sixteen.  Her  first  major  role  came  a  year  later — Ophelia 
at  Stratford-Upon-Avon  opposite  the  alternating  Hamlets  of  Paul  Scofield 
and  Robert  Helpmann.  Her  first  London  appearance  was  as  Alizon  Eliot 
in  John  Gielgud's  production  of  Christopher  Fry's  The  Lady's  Not  for  Burn- 
ing, opposite  Richard  Burton.  Her  performance  in  Peter  Brook's  produc- 
tion of  Jean  Anouilh's  Ring  Around  the  Moon,  also  starring  Paul  Scofield, 
led  to  the  role  of  Teresa  in  Charles  Chaplin's  1952  film  Limelight.  Since 
then  Ms.  Bloom  has  divided  her  career  between  England  and  the  United  States.  Her  films 
include  Limelight,  The  Man  Between,  Richard  III,  Look  Back  in  Anger,  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from 
the  Cold,  Charley,  A  Doll's  House,  Islands  in  the  Stream,  Clash  of  the  Titans,  Sammy  and  Rosie,  and 
Woody  Allen's  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  and  Mighty  Aphrodite.  Her  most  notable  stage  roles 
have  included  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Viola,  Miranda,  and  Cordelia  at  the  Old  Vic.  In  London's  West 
End  she  has  appeared  as  Sasha  in  Ivanov,  Nora  in  A  Doll's  House,  Rebecca  West  in  Romersholm, 
and  Mme.  Ranyeskvya  in  The  Cherry  Orchard,  and,  at  the  Almeida  in  1990,  as  Irena  in  When  We 
Dead  Awaken.  In  1974  she  won  the  three  major  English  theatrical  awards  for  her  London  por- 
trayal of  Blanche  du  Bois  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire.  In  New  York,  Ms.  Bloom  has  been  seen  in 
leading  roles  in  A  Doll's  House,  Hedda  Gabler,  Rashomon,  Vivat!  Vivat!  Regina!,  and  the  stage  ver- 
sion of  Henry  James's  Turn  of  the  Screw.  Ms.  Bloom  also  appeared  as  Katherine  of  Aragon  in 
Henry  VIII,  as  Queen  Gertrude  in  Hamlet,  as  Lady  Constance  in  King  John,  and  as  the  Queen 
in  Cymbeline  for  the  BBC  Shakespeare  television  series.  Her  many  other  television  appearances 
include  Brideshead  Revisited  (in  which  she  and  Laurence  Olivier  played  Lady  and  Lord  March- 
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main),  Philip  Roth's  The  Ghost  Writer,  and  Shadowlands,  for  which  she  won  Britain's  BAFTA 
Award  for  the  best  television  actress  of  the  year.  Recent  television  appearances  include  The 
Camomile  Lawn,  The  Mirror  Crack'd  From  Side  to  Side,  and  Village  Affairs.  Claire  Bloom  appears 
with  flutist  Eugenia  Zukerman  and  pianist  Brian  Zeger  in  a  recital  of  "Words  and  Music"; 
with  her  daughter,  the  soprano  Anna  Steiger,  in  a  recital  entitled  "Women  in  Poetry  and 
Song";  and  in  another  recital  with  Brian  Zeger  of  texts  spoken  to  music  by  Lee  Hoiby,  Ned 
Rorem,  and  Robin  Holloway.  Ms.  Bloom  has  appeared  as  narrator  with  many  leading  orches- 
tras, among  them  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  BBC 
Symphony,  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Music  festival  appearances  have  taken  her  to  Bard 
College,  Ojai,  Ravinia,  and  Aldeburgh.  Future  engagements  include  an  American  tour  with 
the  Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a  performance  with  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  of 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  This  past  May  she  returned  to  the  American 
Repertory  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  Eugene  O'Neill's  A  Long  Day's  Journey 
Into  Night.  Her  autobiography  will  be  published  by  Little  Brown  in  early  1997. 


Women's  Chorus  from  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Vocal  Program — Phyllis  Hoffman,  Director 
Ann  Howard  Jones,  Conductor,  BUTI  Chorus 


Soprano  I 

Kimberly  Barrell 
Natalie  Barsoum 
Catherine  Hogan 
Kate  Jillson 

Jennifer  Parker-Sparks 
Arsenia  Soto 
Sarah  Stankiewicz 
Erika  Swanson 
Lauren  Vogel 
Katherine  White 


Soprano  II 

Allison  Cambridge 
Chinwe  Enu 
Jessamyn  Gange 
Julia  Gray 
Elizabeth  Intza 
Mary  Lutz 
Tara  Madison 
Melissa  Manni 
Melissa  Shippen 
Susannah  Tillson 


Mezzo-soprano 

Amanda  Ceci 
Rebecca  Comerford 
Katherine  Fisher 
Suzanne  Lommler 
Susan  Myhr 
Amber  Naramore 
Anna  Raykhtsaum 
Laurie  Rubin 
Lauren  Trees 
Jami  Tyzik 


To  read  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  see  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  history  in  the  front  section  of  this  program  book. 


Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  pianist  Leif  Ove  Andsnes 
was  born  in  Karmoy,  Norway,  in  1970.  He  made  his  acclaimed  North 
American  orchestral  debut  in  1990  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
Neeme  Jarvi's  direction  at  the  Blossom  Festival,  having  since  appeared 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Baltimore  symphony 
orchestras,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  Severance  Hall.  This  summer 
also  brings  a  return  appearance  at  Ravinia.  His  1996-97  season  brings 
debuts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Recent  and  upcoming  recital  appearances  bring  him  to  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  and  Quebec.  One  of  Europe's  most  highly  regard- 
ed young  pianists,  Mr.  Andsnes  appears  regularly  with  the  leading  orchestras  and  in  recital  in 
such  major  music  centers  as  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  Prague.  In  1992 
he  made  his  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  his  first  appearance  at  the  Proms  in 
London  with  the  BBC  Philharmonic.  He  returned  to  the  Proms  last  year  with  the  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  in  a  performance  broadcast  live  by  BBC  Television;  in  the  1996  Proms  he 
performs  Rachmaninoff  s  Piano  Concerto  No.  3.  In  November  1996  he  undertakes  a  major 
tour  of  Japan  and  the  Far  East  with  Mariss  Jansons  and  the  Oslo  Philharmonic.  Previous  tours 
have  taken  him  to  Australia  with  the  ABC  Orchestras  in  the  summer  of  1994,  and  to  Austria 
and  Germany  with  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  November  1995.  In  February 
1996  he  made  his  concerto  debut  in  Paris  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France.  Also  a 
great  chamber  music  enthusiast,  he  is  artistic  director  of  the  Risor  Chamber  Music  Festival. 
Mr.  Andsnes  records  for  Virgin  Classics;  his  releases  include  the  Grieg  and  Liszt  piano  con- 
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certos,  Rachmaninoff's  Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  solo  works  by  Janacek,  the  three  Chopin 
sonatas,  solo  piano  music  of  Grieg,  the  Brahms/ Schumann  works  for  viola  and  piano  with 
Lars  Anders  Tomter,  and  a  disc  of  chamber  music  with  violinist  Christian  Tetzlaff.  Future 
releases  include  solo  piano  music  of  Nielsen  and  Schumann;  a  recording  of  Szymanowski's 
Sinfonia  Concertante  is  scheduled  for  this  fall  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Leif  Ove  Andsnes  began  playing  piano  at  ten  and  in  1986  entered  the 
Bergen  Music  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Jiri  Hlinka.  His  numerous  awards  include 
the  Hindemith  Prize  (Frankfurt  1987),  the  Levin  Prize  (Bergen  1988),  the  Norwegian  Music 
Critics  Prize  (Oslo  1988),  and  the  Grieg  Prize  (Bergen  1990).  His  recording  of  Janacek  piano 
works  was  awarded  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenkritik  prize,  and  in  November  1992  he  received 
the  Dorothy  B.  Chandler  Performing  Arts  Award  in  Los  Angeles. 

Reigakusha  was  established  in  1985  as  a  group  of  professional  gagaku  instrumentalists  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  and  performance  of  the  classical  gagaku  repertory  and  the  creation  of  new 
music  for  the  ancient  instruments.  Led  by  the  distinguished  musician  and  composer  Suke- 
yasu  Shiba — a  specialist  in  music  for  the  ryuteki  flute  and  biwa,  a  former  member  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Household  Agency,  and  professor  of  music  at  Tokyo  University 
of  the  Arts — Reigakusha  includes  sixteen  permanent  members  and  a  number  of  well-known 
guest  artists  who  perform  regularly  with  the  ensemble. 

Since  its  formation,  Reigakusha  has  won  a  high  reputation  for  its  performances  of  the  tra- 
ditional gagaku  repertory,  its  revival  of  classic  works  that  had  disappeared  from  the  repertory 
over  the  past  thousand  years,  its  reproduction  of  facsimile  instruments  based  on  the  ancient 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gagaku  instruments  preserved  in  the  Shosoin  (the  eighth-century 
Imperial  storehouse  in  Nara) ,  and  for  its  commissioning  of  new  works  utilizing  the  tradition- 
al instruments  by  leading  modern  Japanese  composers.  At  present,  Reigakusha's  repertory 
consists  of  more  than  sixty  ancient  gagaku  works,  thirty  new  works  in  the  classic  tradition, 
twenty  revived  works  (based  on  scholaraly  research  into  music  that  had  long  disappeared 
from  the  traditional  repertory) ,  and  nearly  ten  major  new  works  by  contemporary  composers 
such  as  Toru  Takemitsu,  Toshi  Ichiyanagi,  and  Maki  Ishii.  During  the  past  decade,  Reigakusha 
has  presented  regular  concerts  at  the  National  Theater  of  Japan  and  Ueno  Bunka  Kaikan  in 
Tokyo.  It  has  also  appeared  at  the  Kita-Kyushu  International  Music  Festival,  the  Tsuyama 
International  Music  Festival,  the  Hama-Rikyu  Asahi  Hall  in  Tokyo,  the  Miyazaki  Prefectural 
Hall,  the  Yatsugatake  Music  Festival,  and  the  April  1995  inaugural  concert  of  the  Hamamatsu 
City  Museum  of  Musical  Instruments.  In  October  1995  Reigakusha  presented  a  special  out- 
door performance  of  Takemitsu's  In  an  Autumn  Garden  at  Meiji  Shrine  in  Tokyo.  Their  cur- 
rent performances  at  Seattle's  Meany  Hall,  Tanglewood,  and  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival  are 
part  of  Reigakusha's  first  appearances  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  leading  member  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Imperial  Household  Agency, 
Sukeyasu  Shiba  (Music  Director,  ryuteki)  specialized  in  performing  the  ryuteki  flute,  the  biwa 
(Oriental  lute),  and  also  bugaku  dance  of  the  left-side  mode.  In  addition  to  performing  classi- 
cal gagaku,  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  revival  of  ancient  Japanese  musical  forms.  He 
frequently  performs  contemporary  music  for  traditional  Japanese  instruments  and  is  also 
active  as  a  composer.  Since  retiring  from  his  position  at  the  Imperial  Household  Agency,  he 
has  performed  widely  on  various  types  of  transverse  flutes.  At  present  he  is  guest  professor  at 


Reigakusha  performing  gagaku  music  at  Suntory  Hall,  Tokyo 
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the  National  Music  University,  Professor  of  Music  at  Tokyo  University  of  the  Arts,  Artistic 
Director  of  Reigakusha,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Tokyo  International  Music  Ensemble. 
In  1987,  Mr.  Shiba  was  designated  a  Leading  Artist  of  Traditional  Japanese  Music  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Having  studied  the  hichiriki  under  H.  Togi,  Satoru  Yaotani  has  specialized  in  studying  and 
performing  on  a  variety  of  reed  instruments,  including  the  Turkish  mei  and  the  Iranian  bala- 
ban.  Since  1980  he  has  performed  frequently  at  the  National  Theater  of  Japan  in  concerts  of 
gagaku  and  other  music.  In  1986  he  appeared  at  the  Rimini  International  Music  Festival  and 
the  Paris  Fesitval  d'Automne.  In  1988  he  performed  in  the  Theater  Platform's  production  of 
Rashomon,  and  in  the  Netherlands  Dance  Theater's  Kaguya-hime.  In  1990  he  toured  the  United 
States  with  the  Tokyo  International  Music  Ensemble.  He  is  a  founding  member  of  Reigakusha. 

Since  graduating  from  the  National  Music  University,  where  she  specialized  in  piano, 
Mayumi  Miyata  (sho)  has  made  a  study  of  musical  aesthetics  and  gagaku  music.  She  is  known 
as  Japan's  foremost  sho  player  and  since  1979  has  appeared  regularly  in  gagaku  concerts  at 
the  National  Theater.  She  gave  her  first  solo  recital  as  a  sho  performer  in  1983  and  has  since 
been  active  both  in  Japan  and  abroad  as  a  performer  of  Japanese  classical  music  and  contem- 
porary music.  New  works  have  been  composed  for  her  by  John  Cage,  Toru  Takemitsu,  Toshi 
Ichiyanagi,  Maki  Ishii,  J.C.  Eloys,  and  others.  In  1986  Ms.  Miyata  received  the  Leading  Young 
Musical  Artist  Award  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1986  and  the  Kenzo  Nakajima  Award 
in  1993. 

Yasunori  Yamaguchi  (percussion  instruments)  is  a  graduate  of  Tokyo  University  of  the 
Arts.  In  1966  he  performed  Japan's  first  solo  percussion  recital;  since  then  he  has  been  active 
as  a  solo  performer  and  member  of  various  new-music  ensembles.  In  1972  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sound  Space  Arc.  From  1972  to  1982  he  was  principal  percussionist  of  the  New 
Japan  Philharmonic.  In  1983  he  received  the  Kenzo  Nakajima  Award.  He  has  been  a  featured 
artist  at  the  Berlin  Arts  Festival,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival,  the  Paris  Festival  d'Automne, 
and  at  other  major  music  festivals  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  solo  CD  recording 
"Illusions"  was  released  in  1992. 

Yumiko  Mizoiri  (oboe  and  hichiriki)  was  born  in  Yokohama  and  graduated  from  the  Kuni- 
tachi  College  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  She  studied  the  oboe  with  Haruichi  Aoyama  and  Seizo 
Maruyama,  hichiriki  with  Kanehiko  Togi,  and  contemporary  music  with  Harvey  Sollberger. 
She  has  performed  contemporary  music  with  various  types  of  double-reed  instruments  as  a 
soloist  and  with  musical  ensembles  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  She  is  currently 
a  visiting  scholar  at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 


The  Members  of  REIGAKUSHA 


Akihide  Arakawa,  hichiriki 
Manami  Echigo,  ryuteki 
Remi  Fujimoto,  sho 
Junko  Hayakawa,  sho 
Yuko  Hirai,  ryuteki,  koto 
Ko  Ishikawa,  sho 
Kyoko  Kato,  percussion 
Shizuno  Kondo,  sho 
Naoyuki  Manabe,  sho 
Yukio  Miyahara,  koto  and 

bugaku  dancer 
Naoko  Miyamaru,  ryuteki, 

komabue,  percussion 
Mayumi  Miyata,  sho 
Yumiko  Mizoiri,  oboe  and 

hichiriki 
Aya  Motohashi,  hichiriki 


Hitomi  Nakamura,  hichiriki 
Kanako  Nakamura,  ryuteki 
Kinya  Nakamura,  hichiriki, 

percussion 
Kahoru  Nakamura,  biwa  and 

bugaku  dancer 
Mika  Noda,  koto 
Mayuko  Ogawa,  percussion 
Takeshi  Sasamoto,  ryuteki 
Sukeyasu  Shiba,  Musical 

Director  and  ryuteki 
Katsuhiko  Tabuchi,  hichiriki, 

percussion 
Kazue  Tajima,  sho, 

percussion 
Satoko  Takahara,  sho 
Tamami  Tono,  sho 


Chiaki  Yagi,  percussion, 

biwa,  ryuteki 
Yasunori  Yamaguchi, 

percussion 
Rie  Yamashita,  percussion, 

hichiriki 
Satoru  Yaotani,  hichiriki 

REIGAKUSHA  Staff 

Peter  Grilli,  Producer 
Yasuhiro  Kakigahara, 

Producer  and  Tour  Manager 
Mari  Nakamura,  Stage 

Manager 
Steven  G.  Nelson,  Lecturer 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 


SPONSORS 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 
Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

PC. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom     . 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 


MEMBERS 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 

Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

K.  H.  Fairbend 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Caildle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Mr.  Gregor  J.  Leinsdorf 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Neff 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Panton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Renee'  D.  Sanft 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Karpel 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 
Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

Craig  J.  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA,  MUSIC    DIRECTOR 


Tangtewqpd 

19      9      6 


"Two  words  describe  both  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Hoover  Capital 

Management:  sound  and  disciplined. 
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"When  you  come  to  Symphony  Hall,  you  do  so  to  hear  wonderful  sound 
produced  by  talented  and  disciplined  musicians.  When  you  come  to  Hoover 
Capital,  you  do  so  to  get  sound  investment  management  practiced  by  a  team 
of  talented  and  disciplined  investment  professionals. 

"Our  value-based  approach  benefits  substantially  our  institutional  and 
individual  clients  because,  at  Hoover  Capital,  we  have  only  one  standard  for 
both  performance  and  service  —  the  highest." 

—  Stevin  R.  Hoover  — 

Chairman  and  CEO 

HOOVER  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

617-227-3133 

Hoover  Capital  Management  is  a  Registered  Investment  Advisor.  Copies  of  Form  ADV  as 
filed  with  the  SEC  are  available  upon  request.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Season,  1995-96 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barge r,  Chairman 

Peter  A.  Brooke,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  President 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Vice-Chairman 
Ray  Stata,  Vice-Chairman 


Harlan  E.  Anderson 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Archie  C.  Epps 


Nader  F  Darehshori 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 
AvramJ.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 

Mrs.  Harris 

Fahnestock 
Dean  W.  Freed 
Mrs.  John  L. 

Grandin 


Edna  S.  Kalman 
George  Krupp 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Chairman-elect 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mrs.  George  I. 

Kaplan 
George  H.  Kidder 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Robert  P.  O' Block 
Peter  C.  Read 
Carol  Scheifele-Holmes 
Richard  A.  Smith 


Mrs.  George  Lee 

Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Robert  P.  O'Block,  Chairman 
Molly  Beals  Millman,  Secretary 


William  L.  Boyan,  Vice-Chairman 
Phyllis  Dohanian,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Herbert  B. 

Abelow 
Helaine  B.  Allen 
Joel  B.  Alvord 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Sandra  Bakalar 
Gabriella  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert 

Bodman 
Jan  Brett 
Robin  A.  Brown 
William  M.  Bulger 
Mrs.  Marshall 

Nichols  Carter 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Dean  Robert  C.  Clark 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
Harriett  Eckstein 
George  M.  Elvin 
Ed  Eskandarian 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Nancy  C.  Fitzpatrick 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Jordan  Golding 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Deborah  England  Gray 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall 
Michael  Halperson 
John  P.  Hamill 
Ellen  T.  Harris 
Daphne  P. 

Hatsopoulos 
Bayard  Henry 


William  H.  Congleton   Joe  M.  Henson 


John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Tamara  P.  Davis 
JoAnne  Walton 

Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Mitchell  L.  Dong 


Ronald  A.  Homer 

F  Donald  Hudson 

Lolajaffe 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jaffe 

Dr.  Hisashi  Kaneko 

Martin  S.  Kaplan 

Susan  Beth  Kaplan 


Mrs.  S.  Charles 

Kasdon 
Frances  Demoulas 

Kettenbach 
Robert  D.  King 
Mrs.  Gordon  F 

Kingsley 
David  I.  Kosowsky 
Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Thomas  H.  Lee 
Laurence  Lesser 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Barbara  Jane  Macon 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
William  F  Meagher 
Nathan  R.  Miller 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Mrs.  Hiroshi  H. 

Nishino 


Paul  C.  O'Brien 
Norio  Ohga 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Louis  F  Orsatti 
Stephen  Davies  Paine 
Robert  E.  Remis 
William  D.Roddy,  Jr. 
John  Ex  Rodgers 
Keizo  Saji 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Hannah  H.  Schneider 
Cynthia  D.  Scullin 
Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
L.  Scott  Singleton 
Mrs.  Micho  F  Spring 
Jacquelynne  M. 

Stepanian 
Bill  Van  Faasen 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Florence  T.  Whitney 
Margaret  Williams- 

DeCelles 
Robin  Wilson 
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Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mrs.  Levin  H. 

Campbell 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Katherine  Fanning 
Peter  H.  B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Haskell  R. 

Gordon 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Glen  H.  Hiner 
H.  Eugene Jones 
Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  F. 

Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 


Hanae  Mori 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.C. 

Morris 
Patricia  Morse 
David  S.  Nelson 
Andrall  E.  Pearson 
John  A.  Perkins 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C. 

Rousseau 


Angelica  L.  Russell 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  B. 
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A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
"PETER  GRIMES" 

Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky' s  late  wife, 
Natalie  Koussevitzky,  Benjamin  Britten's  opera  Peter  Grimes 
received  its  American  premiere  at  Tanglewood  on  August  6, 
1946.  Britten  and  his  stage  director,  Eric  Crozier,  traveled 
from  England  to  oversee  the  production.  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  and  the  vocalists  were  chosen 
from  members  of  the  Music  Center's  opera  department.  In 
recognition  of  that  event's  fiftieth  anniversary — being  cele- 
brated here  this  summer  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  per- 
formances of  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction — the 
Boston  Symphony  Archives,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Historical  Preservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  BSAV  at  Tanglewood,  has  mounted  an  exhibit  including  reproductions 
of  rehearsal  and  production  photographs  as  well  as  correspondence  and  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  production.  The  exhibit  is  free  of  charge  and  located  in  the 
Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House  at  the 
rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  photograph  is  of 
Benjamin  Britten  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  Tanglewood  in  1946. 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that 
the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accept- 
ed, and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Fox- 
hollow)  .  The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent, 
drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  bud- 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


get,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid 
of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 
make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public 
grounds  by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch, 
Hack  and  Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the 
feasibility  of  using  the  newly  acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to 
replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only 
minor  modifications  since  1941),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities. 
Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence 
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Kirkegaard  8c  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  con- 
cert facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  pro- 
vides a  new  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  con- 
certs offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall 
with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  TMC's  new  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  provides  much  more  than  a  setting  for  the  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study,  and  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  establishment  in  1940  under  the 
leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  With  Leon  Fleisher  now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  its 
Artistic  Director,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continues  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musicians  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
1994,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  entered  a  new  era  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall,  which — along  with  its  backstage  facilities,  Green  Room,  TMC  orchestra  library, 
and  instrument  storage  space  all  located  in  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavil- 
ion— now  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  new  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also 
encompasses  the  Leon  Fleisher  Carriage  House  with  chamber  music  coaching  studios 
and  offices;  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  in  a  cottage  adjacent  to  the  refurbished  car- 
riage house;  a  new  Rehearsal  Hall;  and  additional  coaching  studios  throughout  the 
campus.  With  the  recent  inauguration  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  and  the  opening  of  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  all  involved  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  look  toward  the 
twenty-first  century  newly  inspired,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer  tech- 
nique, which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral  lit- 
erature with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher. 
Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
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TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional 
careers  as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each 
with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule 
of  study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in 
music  and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  cours- 
es of  study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction 
include  the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  perform- 
ance, and  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University, 
through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble 
instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  seventeen  separate  programs  for  per- 
formers and  composers.  In  1995,  BUTI  re-introduced  a  visual  arts  program  for  talented 
artists  of  high  school  and  college  age. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  working  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited.  Video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into 

the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program 
information  on  all  Tanglewood  concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call 
the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings) ;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check, 
or  major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call 

TICKETMASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts; 
(212)  307-7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is 
a  service  charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn 
tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio 
and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian 
for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their 
parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the 
rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted 
in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy 
does  not  extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's 
groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638- 
9345,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $12.50  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 

PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

AUDIO  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED  (portable  FM-radio  receivers  with  ear- 
phones) are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  Please  speak 
with  an  usher  for  more  information. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  on  the  preceding  pages. 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility 
pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that 
your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  or  Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  cafes  on  either  side  of  the  lawn  and  at 
other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours 
are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evening  hours  are  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from 
6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  7  p.m.  through  intermission  on  Ozawa  Hall  concert  nights. 
Please  note  that  the  Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical 
supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at 
Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  gift  shops.  In  addition,  a  new  branch 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  open  during  cafe  hours. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at 
the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers, 
the  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as 
information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an 
historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the 
early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood 
Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  with  additional  hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6  p.m.  until  20 
minutes  after  the  concert.  The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermis- 
sions, and  for  twenty  minutes  after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor 
Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no 
admission  charge. 


Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 


Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Visit  the  new  Music  Store  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe, 
open  during  cafe  hours. 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 


MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 

MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9:30am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 

noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  9:30  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


d  Music  Festival 


August  9-11, 
16-18,  1996 

Charles  Ives 

and  Mis  World 

Seventh  Annual  Season 

Two  weekends  of 

orchestral,  choral, 

chamber  music, 

and  recital  programs, 

with  talks  and 

panel  discussions. 

For  brochure  and  program  information  call 

914-758-3226 

Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson, 

NY  12504-5000 


CHORAL 

FESTIVAL 


Saturday  concerts, 
8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $12-$23 
Call  the 

Festival  Box  Office: 
413-229-3522 


JULY  13:  Russian  Opera  Choruses 
from  Boris  Godounov,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Mlada  and  Prince  Igor, 
including  Polovtsian  Dances 
(i.e.,  Kismet) 
Joseph  Colaneri,  Conductor 

JULY  20:  Beethoven,  Mass  in  G 
Bruckner,  Te  Deum 
David  Hayes,  Conductor 

JULY  27:  Verdi,  Requiem 
Jerold  Ottley,  Conductor 

AUGUST  3:  Bach,  Magnificat  in  D 

Britten,  St  Nicolas 

Frank  Nemhauser,  Conductor 

AUGUST  10:  Honegger, 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake 
Featuring  actress  Claire  Bloom 
Robert  Page,  Conductor 

SHEFFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


pil#l0W  (pll'  o)  n  -  a  support  for  the 
head  of  a  reclining  person 

Ja»CObfS  PiMow  (ja'kabs  pil'o)  »- 

a  spectacular  summer  dance  festival 


*Mt 


For  a  complete  schedule  of  performances 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket. 


TH 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Seiji  Ozawa  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ozawa 
became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973, 
after  a  year  as  music  adviser;  his  tenure  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  the  longest  of  any  music  director 
currently  active  with  an  American  orchestra.  In  his 
more  than  two  decades  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  maintained  the  orchestra's  distinguished  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  Tanglewood,  on  tours  to  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  South  America,  and 
across  the  United  States,  including  regular  concerts 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  upheld  the  BSO's  com- 
mitment to  new  music  through  the  commissioning 
of  new  works,  including  a  series  of  centennial  com- 
missions marking  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday  in  1981,  and  a  series  of  works  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  orchestra's 
summer  training  program  for  young  musicians.  In  addition,  he  has  recorded  more  than 
130  works  with  the  orchestra,  representing  more  than  fifty  different  composers,  on  ten 
labels. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  led  the  orchestra  in  European  tours  on  seven  occasions  since  1976, 
including  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  in  1979;  concerts  in  the  fall  of  1981  as  part  of  the  BSO's  cen- 
tennial tour  of  Europe  and  Japan;  and  further  tours  in  1984,  1988,  and  1991.  The  most 
recent  European  tour  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  took  place  in  December  1993,  with 
concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Prague.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  appeared  in  Japan  on  five  occasions  since  1978,  most  recently  in 
December  1994,  as  part  of  a  tour  that  also  included  concerts  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America  in  October  1992.  Major  tours  of 
North  America  have  included  a  March  1981  tour  celebrating  the  orchestra's  centennial, 
a  tour  in  March  1983  to  the  midwestern  United  States,  an  eight-city  tour  spanning  the 
continent  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  an  eight-city,  nine-concert  tour  this  past  February. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Or- 
chestre  National  de  France,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  appears  regularly  at  La  Scala 
and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  has  also  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  Salzburg, 
and  Covent  Garden.  In  September  1992  he  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsu- 
moto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of 
Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  School  of 
Music  in  Tokyo.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  among  others. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  music  from  an  early  age  and 
later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho 
School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  subsequently 
invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who 
appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son. He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January 


1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  January  1968.  In  1970 
he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  recently  became  the  first  recipient  of  Japan's  Inouye  Sho  ("Inouye  Award"). 
Created  to  recognize  lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts,  the  award  is  named  after  this 
century's  preeminent  Japanese  novelist,  Yasushi  Inouye.  In  September  1994  Mr.  Ozawa 
received  his  second  Emmy  award,  for  Individual  Achievement  in  Cultural  Programming, 
for  "Dvorak  in  Prague:  A  Celebration,"  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  won 
his  first  Emmy  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PBS  television  series  "Evening  at 
Symphony."  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
the  complete  cycle  of  Mahler  symphonies,  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Nor- 
man, James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  New  on  EMI  is  "The  American  Album" 
with  Itzhak  Perlman,  including  music  for  violin  and  orchestra  by  Bernstein,  Barber,  and 
Foss,  and  which  recently  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  Best  Instrumental  Performance  by 
.t  soloist  with  orchestra.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Mendelssohn's 
complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  \vith  Kathleen  Battle  and 
Frederica  von  Stade;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mutter; 
Shostakovich  and  Schumann  concertos  with  violinist  Gidon  Kremer;  Poulenc's  Gloria 
and  Stabai  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with 
Krystian  Zimerman.  Other  recordings  include  Rachmaninoff's  Third  Piano  Concerto 
with  Evgeny  Kissin,  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester, 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  Sergei  Leiferkus,  and  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and  Berlioz's  Requiem, 
with  tenor  Vinson  Cole  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal; 
"The  Dvorak  Concert  from  Prague,"  with  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Itzhak  Perlman, 
and  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical  (audio  and  video);  music  for  piano  left-hand 
and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and,  on  one  disc,  Britten's  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  Prokofiev's 
Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and  Saint-Saens'  Carnival  of  the  Animals,  also  on  Sony  Classical;  and 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LP's,  tapes,  CD's  arid  b<x>ks  from  52.00.  Over  8,000  Classical  titles  at  a  fraction 
of  their  original  prices. 


Just  y/i  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1995-96 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 

John  Moors  Cabot 

Bernard  Haitink 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1980 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 


t-  On  sabbatical  leave 

§  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1996 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon 

and  Marjorie  C.  Paky  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
tlkuko  Mizuno 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 

*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Nicole  Monahan 
*Kelly  Barr 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
*Harvey  Seigel 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

*Victor  Romanul 
Bessie  Pappas  chair 
*Catherine  French 
§Gerald  Elias 
§Joseph  Conte 


Violas 


Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Hui  Liu 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 

Burton  Fine 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*Rachel  Fagerburg 
*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
SChristof  Huebner 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  thai), 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 

EstherS.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradfmd  Newman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Richard  ('..  and  Ellen  L.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  and  Joanne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Dun  aid  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 

Mary  Cornille  chair 
§  Emmanuel  Feldman 

Basses 

Edward  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Lei th  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  peipetuity 
John  Salkowski 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 


*Dennis  Roy 
§Henry  Peyrebrune 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Acting  Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 981 


Assistant  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Fvelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1975 
SChikao  Inomata 
Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  &  E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 


Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B. 

Doggett  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Fiirth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair 
William  Shisler 
Sandra  Pearson 

Assistant  Conductor 

Richard  Westerfield 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  115th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active 
role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals; 
it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording 
activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the  world's  only  permanent  cham- 
ber ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players;  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind 
of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular" 
and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kousse- 
vitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence 
at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurat- 
ed by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in 
1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
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SMALL  LUXURY  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 

For  Hotel  and  Restaurant  reservations  at  Wheatleigh 
(lunch,  dinner,  pre-concert,  Sunday  Brunch)  Phone  413.637.0610 

HAWTHORNE  ROAD,  LENOX,  MA  01240 


half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart 
began  his  tenure  as  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding 
Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contempo- 
rary composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as 
music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  for- 
gotten and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres, 
made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  televi- 
sion, led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  mid-west. 

Now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser  and  having  already  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  in  1970.  During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidi- 
fy the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's 
commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the 
orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continuing  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans 
Werner  Henze,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 


Practically  Perfect. 
Perfectly  Practical 


The  Shakers 

sought  perfection 

in  themselves  and 

achieved  it  in  their  work. 

Discover  their  way  of  life.  Explore  twenty 

original  buildings.  Chat  with  artisans  and 

farmers  at  work  in  the  historic  village.  You'll 

have  a  perfectly  wonderful  time. 

Shops  and  cafe.  Open  daily,  April-November. 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Routes  20  and  41 
P.O.  Box  927 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 
(413)  443-0188 


Arthur  Storch 

Artistic  Director 


Kate  Maguire 

Managing  Director 


presenting  June  20  -  August  31 

Eli  Wallach 
VISITING  MR.  GREEN 

by  Jeff  Baron 

Joanne  Woodward  •  Keene  Curtis 
HAY  FEVER 

by  Noel  Coward 

Dianne  Wiest  •  Harris  Yulin 
JITTA'S  ATONEMENT 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw 

Sandy  Duncan 
FREE  FALL 

by  Sandy  Duncan  &  Marc  Alan  Zagoren 


413-298-5576 

PO  Box  797  •  Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


The 

Noixnan 

Rockwell 
Museum 

at  Stock foidgc 


Discover 

an 

American 

Treasure 

Come  to  the 
Norman 
Rockwell 
Museum 
and  see  the 
world's 
largest 
collection 
of  original  art 
and  the  studio 
of  America's 
favorite 
illustrator. 


New  Exhibits 

Norman  Rockwell's 
World  of  Scouting 

Through  -  October  20, 1996 

Norman  Rockwell  Paints 
A  Post  Cover 

Through  -  October  27, 1996 

Rockwell's  322 

Saturday  Evening 

Post  Covers 

Through  -  October  27, 1996 

Dick  &  Jane:  Illustrators 
of  an  American  Education 

Nov.  9, 1996  -  Jan.  26, 1997 

The  Picturebook  Art 
of  Chihiro  Iwasaki 

Nov.  9  - 1996  -  Jan.  26, 1997 

Open  Daily  Year-Round 

Route  183  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 

413-298-4100 
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YOU'RE 

SITTING 

IN  OUR 

RESEARCH 

LAB. 
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The  conductor  raises  his  baton.  And  our  research  begins.  When  you  lis- 
ten to  Bose®  the  uncanny  resemblance  to  a  live  performance  is  no  accident. 
All  of  our  music  systems  are  based  on  research  that  begins  at  the  source  - 
the  concert  hall.  We  found  re-creating  sound  is  more  than  a  matter  of  repro- 
ducing music  note  by  note.  Because  much  of  the  sound  at  a  performance 
is  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  walls  and  floor.  To  hear  the  results  of  our 
research,  listen  to  any  Bose  product.  In  the  meantime,  welcome  to  our  lab. 

"Bose  breaks  the  mold. ...  Who  said  American  companies  cant  innovate?" 

-  Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune 


1-800-444-BOSE 


Better  sound  through  research® 
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y,  all  these  items  would  be  a  lot  of  money  But  as  a  part 
:  $79.95. 
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Harvard  Square  in  Cambridge,  Faneuil 
Place  in  Bostonjhe  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
lison  and  59th  in  New  York  City  The    ; 
wYork,  and  The  Mall  at  Short  Hills  in 
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You    can    delegate 


a    lot    of   things. 


but    not    time    with 


your    child. 


That's  something  only  you  can 


do.  But  you  can  get  someone  to 


do  other  important  things  for 


you.  Like  managing  your  assets. 


Fleet  Investment  Services. 


Because  you  have  more  impor- 


tant ways  to  spend  your  time. 


For  more  information,  call 


Ed  Sullivan  at  (860)  244-5326. 


Fleet  is  a  registered  mark  of  Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc. 


JM Fleet 


Investment  Services 

Investments  •  Private  Banking  •  Trust  Services 
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caring  for 
the  needs  of  the 
whole  person 
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If  you  or  a  loved  one  is  in  need  of  specialized  short-or  long-term  care, 
Willowood  Health  Care  Centers  has  the  answer.  Whether  you  need  assis- 
tance, therapy,  nursing  or  even  advanced  medical  treatment,  Willowood 
provides  the  best  possible  care — with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 

At  Willowood,  we  believe  that  returning  to  health  involves  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  whole  person — physically,  socially,  and  emotionally 
That's  why  we  offer  you  a  place  to  reside,  recover,  and  receive 
treatment  in  warm,  comfortable  surroundings.  From  the  day  you 
arrive,  we  work  with  you  to  create  a  personalized  plan,  applying  our 
state-of-the-art  technology,  superior  nursing  and  rehabilitation  team, 
counseling,  and  social  activities  to  your  specialized  needs. 

Each  member  of  our  staff  is  highly  trained  to  provide  the  very  best 
medical  support.  And  at  Willowood,  we  treat  all  of  our  residents — both 
short  and  long-term — as  family 

For  information  on  our  long-term  care,  rehabilitation,  and  our  specialty 
programs,  please  call  our  referral  line  today  at  1  800  445*4560. 
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C  heater  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  or  Music. 

'Teaching  music  to  my  iriends  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  riner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  now  Fox  Hill  Village  can  bring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hil/haven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwooi,  MA  02090    (617)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6      * 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
MARTIN  AMLIN  and  FRANK  CORLISS,  piano 


BRITTEN 


BRAHMS 


BRITTEN 


BRAHMS 


A  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  for  unaccompanied  chorus 

with  Annelise  Skovmand,  soprano 

Jennifer  Anderson,  mezzo-soprano 
Henry  Lussier,  tenor 
Michael  Heneise,  bass 

Sehnsucht  (Es  rinnen  die  Wasser) , 

Opus  112,  No.  1 
Nachtens  wachen  auf  die  irren, 

Opus  112,  No.  2 

Five  Flower  Songs,  Opus  47,  for  mixed  chorus, 
unaccompanied 

To  Daffodils 

The  Succession  of  the  Four  Sweet  Months 

Marsh  Flowers 

The  Evening  Primrose 

Ballad  of  Green  Broom 

Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Opus  52, 

for  mixed  chorus  with  piano  four-hands 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 

It  was  while  in  his  self-imposed  American  exile  (1939-42)  that  Benjamin  Britten  real- 
,  ized  the  strength  of  his  roots  in  English  life  and  culture,  especially  the  England  of  the 
eastern  coast.  This  realization  was  turned  to  music  most  dramatically  in  the  opera 
Peter  Grimes,  a  subject  that  Britten  had  discovered  in  America.  But  even  the  music  he 
composed  on  board  the  ship  back  to  England  marked  a  turning  point  in  him,  for  he 
used  that  voyage  to  write  two  choral  works,  a  setting  of  his  friend  Auden's  Hymn  to 
St.  Cecilia,  Opus  27,  and  the  Ceremony  of  Carols,  Opus  28,  which  set  mostly  anonymous 
poems  of  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries. 

Britten's  earliest  surviving  piece  of  church  music,  A  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  was  written 
in  1930,  when  the  young  composer  was  seventeen,  and  revised  four  years  later.  It  is, 
not  surprisingly  for  a  first  work  of  this  kind,  strongly  part  of  the  Anglican  tradition, 
setting  a  thirteenth-century  anonymous  text  that  the  composer  had  found  in  the  Ox- 
lord  Book  of  English  Verse.  The  poem  alternates  lines  of  English  and  Latin;  Britten  has 
set  them  so  that  the  Latin  words  are  sung  by  a  second,  smaller  choir  than  the  English 
words.  His  fluent  choral  writing  has  a  gentle  and  innocent  quality  entirely  suited  to 
the  text. 


A  Hymn  to  the  Virgin 

Of  one  that  is  so  fair  and  bright 

Velut  maris  sir! (a. 
Brighter  than  the  day  is  light, 

Parens  el  puella: 
I  ( i  \  to  thee,  thou  see  to  me, 
Lady,  pray  thy  son  for  me, 

I'din  pi  a. 
That  I  may  come  to  thee. 

Maria! 

All  this  world  was  forlorn 

Eva  peccatrice, 
Till  our  Lord  was  y-born 

Da  tr  genetrice. 
With  avert  went  away 
Darkest  night,  and  comes  the  day 

Salutis; 
The  well  springesth  out  of  thee 

Virtutis. 

Lady,  flow'r  of  ev'rything,     . 

Rosa  sine  spina, 
Thou  bare  Jesu,  Heaven's  King, 

Gratia  divina: 
Of  all  thou  bear'st  the  prize, 
Lady,  queen  of  paradise 

Electa: 
Maid  mild,  mother 

es  effecta. 

— anonymous,  ca.  1300 


[like  the  star  of  the  sea] 
[mother  and  maiden] 

[so  dutiful] 
[Mary!] 

[on  account  of  Eve's  sin] 
[from  you,  o  mother] 

[of  well-being] 
[the  well  of  virtue]. 

[rose  without  thorn] 
[by  divine  grace] 

[chosen  one] 

[Thou,  who  hast  done  this] 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  was  one  of  the  great  composers  of  choral  music  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  his  vocal  quartets  (intended  for  one  voice  on  a  part,  usually 
with  piano  accompaniment)  are  an  offshoot  of  that  interest.  In  the  1880s  and  early 
1890s  he  composed  some  of  his  finest  works  in  that  medium,  including  the  eleven 
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Gypsy  Songs,  Opus  103,  of  1887,  which  were  settings  of  Hungarian  folk  songs  in 
German  translation  by  a  Viennese  friend,  Hugo  Conrat.  The  cycle  combined  all  the 
elements  that  had  made  his  instrumental  Hungarian  Dances  and  his  vocal  Liebeslieder 
Waltzes  so  popular  in  earlier  years.  Four  years  later,  Brahms  returned  to  Conrat's  trans#- 
lations  and  set  four  more  texts,  which  he  published  as  Nos.  3  through  6  of  his  Opus  112, 
Six  Quartets.  The  first  two  quartets  of  this  publication — the  works  to  be  performed 
here — are  entirely  different,  the  darkest  musical  thoughts  Brahms  ever  confided  to  the 
quartet  medium.  The  texts  are  two  gloomy  poems  by  Franz  Kugler.  In  the  first,  the 
essence  of  loneliness  evoked  by  the  poet  must  have  awakened  some  thoughts  in  Brahms 
about  his  own  solitary  life,  and  these  are  worked  into  a  compact,  texturally  detailed 
piece  involving  (at  the  words  "you  recall  the  past  time")  a  touch  of  chromatic  canon 
by  inversion,  a  device  scarcely  any  other  composer  of  vocal  music  would  have  dared 
use.  The  second  quartet  depicts  the  torments  of  a  sleepless  night  with  the  irregular 
(and  then  very  rare)  meter  of  5/4.  At  the  very  last  note,  the  piano  turns  the  dark 
D  minor  to  major,  but  this  in  no  way  dispels  the  nervous  pain  of  the  poet. 


Sehnsucht,  Opus  112,  No.  1 

Es  rinnen  die  Wasser  Tag  und  Nacht, 

deine  Sehnsucht  wacht. 

Du  gedenkest  der  vergangenen  Zeit, 

die  liegt  so  weit. 

Du  siehst  hinaus  in  den  Morgenschein 

und  bist  allein. 

Es  rinnen  die  Wasser  Tag  und  Nacht, 

deine  Sehnsucht  wacht. 

— Franz  Kugler 


Longing 

The  waters  run  day  and  night, 

your  longing  keeps  watch. 

You  recall  the  past  time, 

that  lies  so  far  away. 

You  look  out  into  the  morning  light, 

and  are  alone. 

The  waters  run  day  and  night, 

your  longing  keeps  watch. 


Nachtens,  Opus  112,  No.  2 
Nachtens  wachen  auf  die  irren 
lugenmacht'gen  Spukgestalten, 
welche  deinen  Sinn  verwirren. 

Nachtens  ist  im  Blumengarten 
Reif  gefallen,  daB  vergebens 
du  der  Blumen  wiirdest  warten. 

Nachtens  haben  Gram  und  Sorgen 

in  dein  Herz  sich  eingenistet 

und  auf  Tranen  blickt  der  Morgen. 

— Franz  Kugler 


Nights 

At  night  the  waving,  deceitful 
powerful  ghosdy  shapes  watch, 
confusing  your  senses. 

At  night  a  hoar-frost  has  fallen  on 
the  flower  garden,  so  that  in  vain 
you  may  await  the  flowers. 

At  night  anguish  and  sorrow 
have  built  a  nest  within  your  heart 
so  that  the  morning  gazes  on  tears. 


Britten's  Five  Flower  Songs,  Opus  47,  a  set  of  pieces  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  and 
generally  madrigalesque  in  style,  is  a  contribution  to  the  rich  English  tradition  of 
part-song  that  goes  back  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  with  works  by  Sullivan,  Stan- 
ford, and  Elgar  (and,  of  course,  even  before,  to  the  Elizabethan  madrigalists) .  As  is 
typical  of  Britten  when  selecting  texts  for  vocal  works,  he  chooses  complementary  poems 
by  a  variety  of  poets  all  treating  a  certain  subject — in  this  case,  flowers.  No  writers  ex- 
ceed the  English  in  their  passion  for  and  ability  to  create  poetic  images  of  flowers  and 
gardens  in  a  wide  range  of  moods  (including  even  the  decaying  and  poisonous  plants 
of  "Marsh  Flowers,"  to  a  poem  by  George  Crabbe,  whose  The  Borough  had  inspired  the 
creation  of  Britten's  first  opera,  Peter  Grimes. 


BRITTEN,  Five  Flower  Songs,  Op.  47 

1.  To  Daffodils 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon: 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay,  until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run  but  to  evensong; 

And,  having  prayed  together,  we 

\\  ill  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 

We  have  .is  short  a  Spring; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  anything. 

We  die.  .is  vour  hours  do,  and  dry  away, 

1  ike  to  the  Bummei  's  i  ain; 

( )i  as  the  peai  Is  ol  morning's  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again! 

— Robert  licmck 


2.  The  Succession  of  the 
Four  Sweet  Months 

First,  April,  she  with  mellow  showers 
Opens  the  way  for  early  flowers. 
Then  after  her  comes  smiling  May 
In  a  more  rich  and  sweet  array. 
Next  enters  June,  and  brings  us  more 
Gems  than  the  two  that  went  before. 
Then  (lastly,)  July  comes  and  she 
More  wealth  brings  in  than  all  the  three. 

— Robert  Herrick 


3.  Marsh  Flowers 

I  [ere  the  Strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root; 

1  [ere  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit: 

On  hills  ol  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green, 

And  pen<  il'd  flower  of  sic  kK  scent  is  seen. 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 

(aows  the  lavender  thai  lacks  perfume. 

At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs 

With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings; 

In  ever)  c  hink  delights  the  fern  to  grow, 

With  gloss)  Leal  and  tawny  bloom  below; 

1  he  lew  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread 

Partake  the  nature  oi  their  fenny  bed. 

1  hese,  with  our  seaweeds  rolling  up  and  down, 

Form  the  contracted  Flora  of  our  town. 

— George  Crabbe 


4.  The  Evening  Primrose 

WTien  once  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
And  dewdrops  pearl  the  evening's  breast; 
Almost  as  pale  as  moonbeams  are, 
The  evening  primrose  opes  anew 
Its  delicate  blossoms  to  the  dew 
And,  hermitlike,  shunning  the  light, 
Wastes  its  fair  blooms  upon  the  night; 
Who,  blindfold  to  its  fond  caresses, 
Knows  not  the  beauty  he  possesses. 
Thus  it  blooms  on  while  night  is  by; 
When  day  looks  out  with  open  eye, 
'Bashed  at  the  gaze  it  cannot  shun, 
It  faints  and  withers  and  is  gone. 

— -John  Clare 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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5.  Ballad  of  Green  Broom 

There  was  an  old  man  liv'd  out  in  the  wood, 
And  his  trade  was  a-cutting  of  Broom,  green  Broom. 
He  had  but  one  son  without  thought,  without  good 
Who  lay  in  his  bed  till  'twas  noon,  bright  noon; 

The  old  man  awoke  one  morning  and  spoke, 
He  swore  he  would  fire  the  room,  that  room 
If  his  John  would  not  rise  and  open  his  eyes, 
And  away  to  the  wood  to  cut  Broom,  green  Broom. 

So  Johnny  arose  and  slipp'd  on  his  clothes 
And  away  to  the  wood  to  cut  Broom,  green  Broom, 
He  sharpened  his  knives,  and  for  once  he  contrives 
To  cut  a  great  bundle  of  Broom,  green  Broom. 

When  Johnny  pass'd  under  a  lady's  fine  house, 
Pass'd  under  a  lady's  fine  room,  fine  room, 
She  call'd  to  her  maid:  "Go  fetch  me,"  she  said, 
"Go  fetch  me  the  boy  that  sells  Broom,  green  Broom." 

When  Johnny  came  in  to  the  Lady's  fine  house, 
And  stood  in  the  Lady's  fine  room,  fine  room, 
"Young  Johnny,"  she  said,  "will  you  give  up  your  Trade 
And  marry  a  lady  in  bloom,  full  bloom?" 

Johnny  gave  his  consent,  and  to  church  they  both  went, 

And  he  wedded  the  Lady  in  bloom,  full  bloom; 

At  market  and  fair,  all  folks  do  declare 

There's  none  like  the  Boy  that  sold  Broom,  green  Broom. 

— Anonymous 

The  most  popular  of  Brahms's  partsong  works  has  always  been  the  Liebeslieder  Walzer 
(Love-Song  Waltzes).  Published  as  Opus  52  in  1869,  almost  immediately  after  Brahms 
had  finished  composing  it,  the  work  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  on  January  5, 
1870,  and  achieved  instant  popularity.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  much  of  a  hit  that  Brahms 
composed  a  set  of  Neue  Liebeslieder  Walzer  as  Opus  65  five  years  later.  Both  sets  employ 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall... 

Evening  at  Pops,  Mondays  at  8pm 

Music  of  Bernstein,  Barber  &  Beethoven,  July  3,  9pm 

Mostly  Mozart  Festival  Opening,  July  10,  8pm 

Lincoln  Center  Festival  '96:  Beethoven's  9th,  July  27,  8pm 
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the  serviceable  but  inconsequential  poetry  of  G.F.  Daumer,  whose  Polydora  provided 
the  lyrics  for  Brahms's  setting.  Both  sets  honor  Brahms's  adopted  home,  Vienna,  and 
are  filled  with  a  characteristic  Viennese  charm;  the  first  is  generally  lighthearted  in 
spirit,  the  second  far  more  passionate,  with  gypsy-laden  Magyar  strains.  In  the  first  set 
the  four-hand  accompaniment  is  entirely  self-sufficient  (indeed,  the  waltzes  are  fre- 
quently performed  without  voices  at  all).  But  the  total  effect  is  enhanced  when  the 
works  are  presented  as  partsongs,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  various  traditional  con- 
cerns of  lovers.  There  is  nothing  profound  here,  no  deep  analysis  of  the  erotic  urge 
or  of  human  relationships,  but  as  a  whole  the  songs  range  widely  between  enticement 
and  ecstasy,  rage,  joy,  and  despair.  Each  one  of  Daumer's  poems  takes  a  single  image 
as  its  basis,  often  treating  it  in  a  folksong-like  manner.  The  basic  form  of  each  waltz  is 
a  simple  AABB,  often  with  subtle  variations  in  the  repeated  sections.  Brahms  strings 
these  together  in  a  suite  of  waltzes  that  offers  constant  variety  of  texture  and  tempo, 
frequent  harmonic  daring,  and  a  superb  demonstration  of  how  varied  in  expressive 
impai  t  the  waltz  can  be. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Liebeslieder  Waltzes,  Op.  52 

1. 

Rede,  Miidehen,  all/u  liebes, 
Das  mir  in  die  Bi  ust,  die  kiihle, 
Hat  geselilendert  mit  dem  Blicke 
Diese  widen  Glutgefuhle! 
Willst  du  nicht  dein  Herz  erweichen, 
Willst  du,  eine  uberfromme, 
Rasten  ohne  trauten  Wonne, 
Oder  willst  du,  dass  ich  komme? 
Rasten  ohne  traute  Wonne, 
Nicht  so  bitter  will  ich  biissen. 
Komme  nur,  du  schwarzes  Auge, 
Komme,  wenn  die  Sterne  grussen. 

2. 

Am  gesteine  rauscht  die  Flut, 
Heftig  angetrieben; 
Wer  da  nicht  zu  seufzen  weiss, 
Lernt  es  unterm  Lieben. 


Speak,  oh  maiden,  all  too  lovely, 
who  in  my  cool  breast 
have,  with  your  glance,  aroused 
these  wild  feelings  of  passion! 
Won't  you  let  your  heart  be  softened? 
Will  you,  overly  innocent  maid, 
remain  without  love's  delight? 
Or  do  you  wish  me  to  come? 
To  remain  without  love's  delight, 
I  do  not  wish  to  atone,  so  bitterly. 
Come  to  me,  you  black-eyed  maid, 
come,  when  the  stars  beckon. 


The  tide  rushes  onto  the  rocks, 
hurled  violently  against  them. 
He  who  does  not  know  how  to  sigh 
will  learn  through  love. 


O  die  Frauen,  o  die  Frauen, 
Wie  sie  Wonne,  Wonne  tauen! 
Ware  lang  ein  Monch  geworden, 
Waren  nicht  die  Frauen,  die  Frauen! 

4. 

Wie  des  Abends  schone  Rote 
Mocht  ich  arme  Dime  gliihn, 
Einem,  einem  zu  Gefallen 
Sonder  Ende  Wonne  spruhn. 

5. 

Die  griine  Hopfenranke, 

Sie  schlangelt  auf  der  Erde  hin. 

Die  junge,  schone  Dime, 


Oh,  the  women,  the  women, 
what  delight  they  dispense! 
I'd  have  long  since  become  a  monk 
if  it  weren't  for  the  women! 


Like  evening's  lovely  crimson 
I,  poor  maid,  should  like  to  glow, 
to  please  one,  one  alone, 
to  give  him  endless  bliss. 

The  green  hop-vine 

winds  along  close  to  the  ground. 

The  young,  pretty  maiden, 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 
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MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 


So  traurig  ist  ihr  Sinn! 

Du,  hore,  grune  Ranke, 

Was  hebst  du  dich  nicht  himmelwarts? 

Du,  hore,  schone  Dime, 

Was  ist  so  schwer  dein  Herz? 

Wie  hobe  sich  die  Ranke, 

Der  keine  Stutze  Kraft  verleiht? 

Wie  ware  die  Dime  frohlich, 

Wenn  ihr  der  Liebste  weit? 

6. 

Ein  kleiner,  hiibscher  Vogel 

Nahm  den  Flug  zum  Garten  hin 

Da  gab  es  Obst  genug. 

Wenn  ich  ein  hubscher,  kleiner  Vogel  war, 

Ich  saumte  nicht,  ich  tiite  so  wie  der. 

I.cimruten  Arglist  lauert  an  dem  Ort, 

there, 

Der  arme  Vogel  konnte  nicht  mehr  fort. 

Wenn  ich  ein  hubscher,  kleiner  Vogel  war, 

Ich  saumte  doch,  ich  talc  nicht  wie  der. 

Der  Vogel  kam  in  cine  schone  Hand, 

Da  tat  es  ihm,  dem  Gliicklichen,  nicht  and. 

Wenn  ich  ein  hubscher.  kleiner  Vogel  war, 

h  h  saumte  nicht,  ich  tate  doch  wie  der. 

7. 

Wohl  schon  bewadt  war  es  vor  ehe 

Mit  meinem  Leben,  mit  meiner  Liebe; 

Durch  eine  Wad,  ja,  durch  zehn  Wande 

1  i  kannte  mich  des  Freundes  Sehe. 

Doch  jetzo,  wehe, 

Wenn  ich  dem  Kalten  auch  noch  so 

dicht 
Vorm  Auge  stehe, 
Es  merkt's  sein  Auge,  sein  Herze  nicht. 

8. 

Wenn  so  lind  dein  Auge  mir 
Und  so  lieblich  schauet, 
Jede  letzte  Triibe  fliehet, 
W'elche  mich  umgrauet. 
Dieser  Liebe  schone  Glut, 
Lass  sie  nicht  verstieben! 
Nimmer  wird,  wie  ich,  so  treu 
Dich  ein  andrer  lieben. 

9. 

Am  Donaustrande,  da  steht  ein  Haus, 
Da  schaut  ein  rosiges  Madchen  aus. 
Das  Madchen,  es  ist  wohl  gut  gehegt, 
Zehn  eiserne  Riegel  sind  vor  die  Ture 

gelegt. 
Zehn  eiserne  Riegel,  das  ist  ein  Spass; 
Die  spreng  ich,  als  waren  sie  nur  von 

Glas. 
Am  Donaustrande,  da  steht  ein  Haus, 
Da  schaut  ein  rosiges  Madchen  aus. 


she  is  so  sorrowful! 

Listen,  you  green  vine, 

why  don't  you  rise  heavenwards? 

Listen,  pretty  girl, 

why  is  your  heart  so  heavy? 

How  could  the  vine  rise  upwards 

without  a  prop  for  strength? 

How  could  the  girl  be  happy 

if  her  lover  is  far  away? 

A  pretty  little  bird 

took  flight  to  the  garden 

where  fruit  was  plentiful. 

If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 

I'd  not  delay,  I'd  do  as  he  did. 

Treacherous  bird-lime  awaited  him 

the  poor  bird  could  not  get  away. 
If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 
I'd  delay,  and  not  do  as  he  did. 
The  bird  was  freed  by  a  pretty  hand. 
No  harm  came  to  the  fortunate  one. 
If  I  were  a  pretty  little  bird, 
I'd  not  delay,  I'd  do  as  he  did. 

How  pleasant  it  was  in  the  past, 

with  my  life,  with  my  love; 

through  a  wall,  even  through  ten  walls 

my  friend^s  eye  knew  me. 

But  now,  alas, 

no  matter  how  close  I  stand  before 

the  eye 
of  the  stony-hearted  man, 
his  eye  and  his  heart  do  not  notice. 

When  your  eyes  gaze  so  gently 
and  so  lovingly  at  me, 
every  single  sorrow  flees 
that  had  troubled  me. 
The  warm  glow  of  this  love — 
do  not  let  it  fly  away! 
Never  will  another  love  you 
as  truly  as  I  do. 

On  the  Danube's  bank  stands  a  house, 
from  which  a  rosy  maiden  looks  out. 
The  maiden  is  well  guarded; 
ten  iron  bars  are  placed  before  her 

door. 
Ten  iron  bars?  That  is  a  joke; 
I'll  break  them  as  though  they  were 

made  of  glass. 
On  the  Danube's  bank  stands  a  house, 
from  which  a  rosy  maiden  looks  out. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
Week  4 


10. 

O  wie  sanft  die  Quelle  sich 
Durch  die  Wiese  windet! 
O  wie  schon,  wenn  Liebe  sich 
Zu  der  Liebe  findet! 

11. 

Nein,  es  ist  nicht  auszukommen  mit  den 

Leuten; 

Alles  wissen  sie  so  giftig  auszudeuten! 

Bin  ich  heiter,  hegen  soil  ich  lose 

Triebe; 

Bin  ich  still,  so  heisst's,  ich  ware 

irr  aus  Liebe. 
Nein,  es  ist  nicht  auszukommen  mit  den 

Leuten; 
Alles  wissen  sie  so  giftig  auszudeuten! 

12. 

Schlosser,  auf,  und  mache  Schlosser, 
Mache  Schlosser,  Schlosser  ohne  Zahl; 
Denn  die  bosen,  bosen  Mauler 
Will  ich  schliessen,  schliessen  allzumal. 

13. 

Vogelein,  durchrauscht  die  Luft, 
Such  nach  einem  Aste; 
Und  das  Herz,  das  Herz  begehrt's, 
Wo  es  selig  raste. 

14. 

Sieh,  wie  ist  die  Welle  klar, 
Blickt  der  Mond  hernieder! 
Die  du  meine  Liebe  bist, 
Liebe  du  mich  wieder! 

15. 

Nachtigall,  sie  singt  so  schon, 
Wenn  die  Sterne  funkeln. 
Liebe  mich,  geliebtes  Herz, 
Kusse  mich  im  Dunkeln. 


Oh,  how  gently  the  stream 
winds  through  the  meadow! 
Oh,  how  beautiful  when  love 
can  with  love  unite! 


No,  there's  no  way  of  dealing  with 

such  people; 

for  everything  they  have  a  venomous 

explanation! 
If  I'm  merry,  then  I'm  fostering 
hidden  lusts; 
if  I'm  quiet,  then  it  means,  I'm  mad 

from  love. 
No,  there's  no  way  of  dealing  with 

such  people; 
for  everything  they  have  a  venomous 

explanation! 


Locksmith,  come,  and  make  your  locks, 
many  locks,  locks  without  number; 
for  those  evil,  evil  mouths 
I  want  to  close,  once  and  for  all! 


The  little  bird  speeds  through  the  air 

in  search  of  a  branch; 

the  heart,  too,  longs 

for  a  place  where  it  can  rest  in  bliss. 


See  how  clear  the  wave  is 
when  the  moon  looks  down! 
You,  who  are  my  love, 
love  me  in  return! 


The  nightingale  sings  so  beautifully 
when  the  stars  sparkle. 
Love  me,  dearest  heart, 
kiss  me  in  the  darkness. 


Design  Team  for  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architect 

Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates,  Acousticians 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc.,  Theatrical  Consultant 
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16. 

Ein  dunkeler  Schacht  ist  Liebe, 
Ein  gar  zu  gefahrlicher  Bronnen; 
Da  fiel  ich  hinein,  ich  Armer, 
Kann  weder  noch  horen  noch  sehn, 
Nur  denken  an  meine  Wonnen, 
Nur  stohnen  in  meinen  Wehn. 

17. 

Nicht  wandle,  mein  Licht, 

Dort  aussen  im  Flurbereich, 

Die  Fusse  wurden  dir,  die  zarten, 

Zu  nass,  zu  weich. 

All  uberstromt  sind  dort  die  Wege, 

Die  Stege  dir; 

So  uberreichlich  trante 

Do!  ten  das  Auge  mir. 

18. 

Is  bebel  das  ( lestrauche, 

( .( :streifl  hat  cs  im  Fluge 

1  in  Vogelein. 

In  gleit  her  Art  erbebet 

Die  Seele  mir, 

1  rschuttert  von  Liebe, 

I  .ust  und  Leide, 

( .cdiiikt  sic  dein. 

— (il:  Da  inner,  "Polydora" 


Love  is  a  dark  pit, 

a  most  dangerous  well; 

I,  poor  fellow,  fell  into  it, 

and  now  I  can  neither  hear  nor  see, 

but  think  only  on  my  sorrows, 

and  groan  in  my  misery. 

Do  not  roam,  my  beloved, 

out  over  the  fields; 

your  dainty  feet  would  become 

too  wet,  too  soft. 

All  the  lanes  there  are  flooded, 

all  the  paths; 

so  overabundantly  did  my  eyes 

weep  there. 

The  bush  trembles; 

a  little  bird  in  flight  has 

brushed  it. 

In  the  same  way  my  soul 

trembles  within  me, 

convulsed  by  love, 

joy,  and  sorrow, 

it  thinks  of  you. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


ARTISTS 

To  read  about  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  see  page  42. 

Martin  Amlin  is  an  active  composer,  pianist,  and  teacher  in  the  Boston  area.  He  received  a 
doctorate  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  studied  in  France  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  As 
a  composer  he  has  received  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers,  and  the  Massachusetts  Artists  Foundation. 
Mr.  Amlin  has  been  a  resident  at  Yaddo,  the  MacDowell  Colony,  and  the  Virginia  Center  for 
the  Creative  Arts.  He  was  awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  has  served 
as  pianist  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus.  He  is  rehearsal  pianist  for  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Pops  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Amlin  has 
recorded  for  Folkways,  Opus  One,  Wergo,  Titanic,  Hyperion,  Nepenthe,  Crystal,  and  Koch 
International.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  for  the  Arts  at  Boston  University. 

Frank  Corliss  is  a  rehearsal  pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  on  the  faculty  at 
the  Walnut  Hill  School.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  received  his 
master  of  music  degree  from  SUNYat  Stony  Brook,  where  he  studied  with  Gilbert  Kalish. 
While  at  Oberlin  he  received  the  Rudolf  Serkin  Award  for  Outstanding  Pianist  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Music  From  Oberlin  ensemble,  which  toured  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  he  has  studied  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  and  at  the  Cracow  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Poland.  He  has  also  particpated  in  several  summer  festivals,  including  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Festival  and  the  Taos  Chamber  Music  Festival.  Mr.  Corliss  recently  com- 
pleted a  three-week  concert  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  as  an  Artistic  Ambassador  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 
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TangJewqpd 


19       9       6 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  July  26,  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Please  note  the  following  revised  program  order  for  tonight's  concert,  and 
also  that  George  Gershwin's  /  Got  Rhythm  Variations  will  be  performed  in  place 
of  Duke  Ellington's  Harlem. 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World 

Adagio — Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


INTERMISSION 


GERSHWIN 


GERSHWIN 


Rhapsody  in  Blue 

MARCUS  ROBERTS,  with  assisting  musicians 
(see  page  13  of  tonight's  program  book) 

/  Got  Rhythm  Variations 

MARCUS  ROBERTS,  with  assisting  musicians 


Please  note  that  this  concert  is  being  videotaped  by  NHK  for  future  telecast  in  Japan, 
and  that  occasional  pictures  of  the  audience  may  be  used. 

George  Gershwin 

/  Got  Rhythm  Variations 

George  Gershwin  (1898-1937)  composed  his  /  Got  Rhythm  Variations  in  1934.  The  first 
performance  took  place  on  January  14,  1934,  in  Boston,  with  the  composer  as  soloist 
and  C.  Previn  conducting.  Gershwin  loved  to  play  variations  on  his  own  songs  when  he 
went  to  parties,  and  no  song  appeared  more  frequently  on  his  impromptu  programs 
than  "I  got  rhythm,"  which  had  first  been  belted  out  by  Ethel  Merman  in  the  fabulous- 
ly successful  1930  show  Girl  Crazy.  Its  rhythmic  verve  and  simple  but  clever  harmonic 
outline  recommended  the  song  to  jazz  musicians  and  song  stylists  throughout  the  '30s. 
Not  only  did  Gershwin  record  or  broadcast  on  the  radio  several  improvised  variations 
to  the  song,  he  also  used  it  for  his  only  formal  variation  composition  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  which,  naturally,  takes  "I  got  rhythm"  as  its  theme,  emphasizing  the  synco- 
pated beginning  of  each  phrase  of  the  tune,  which  starts — most  unusually  for  a  popu- 
lar song — -just  after  the  downbeat. 
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&^± 


ELLINGTON 


Harlem 

(arranged  by  Luther  Henderson) 


GERSHWIN 


Rhapsody  in  Blue 
MARCUS  ROBERTS 


Assisting  Musicians  in  Harlem  and  Rhapsody  in  Blue 

Woodwinds:  Ted  Nash,  Andrew  Farber,  Sherman  Irby, 

Richard  Brown,  Stephen  Riley 
Trumpets:  Marcus  Printup,  Kenny  Rampton,  Randall  Haywood 
Trombones:  Ronald  Westray,  Tom  Sullivan,  Vincent  Gardiner 
Bass:  David  Grossman 
Orchestral  piano:  Loston  Harris 
Drum  set:  Jason  Marsalis 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  Ihe  New  World 
Adagio — Allegro  molto 
Largo 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Allegro  con  fuoco 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Master  works, 
Angel/EMI,  Eondon/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Marcus  Roberts  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Duke  Ellington 

Harlem 

Edward  Kennedy  Ellington,  known  from  the  1920s  simply  as  "Duke,  "  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  29,  1899,  and  died  in  New  York  on  May  24,  1974.  He  composed  the  suite 
Harlem  in  1950  and  premiered  the  work  in  a  benefit  concert  for  the  NAACP  at  the  old  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  January  18,  1951.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  version  to  be  heard  tonight — arranged  by  Luther  Henderson  and  edited  by  John 
Mauceri — the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  five  saxophones  (two  altos,  second  doubling  clar- 
inet; two  tenors,  first  doubling  clarinet;  and  baritone),  four  horns,  five  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  battery  (two  suspended  cymbals,  tom-toms,  gourd,  cowbell,  shaker, 
small  tam-tam,  snare  drum,  conga  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals),  drum  set,  harp,  piano,  and 
strings. 

Duke  Ellington  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  jazz  composers.  Already 
by  the  end  of  the  1920s,  when  his  big  band  first  attained  widespread  prominence  at 
the  Cotton  Club  in  New  York,  it  was  as  much  for  the  highly  original  compositions  of 
the  leader  as  for  the  remarkable  tonal  qualities  and  ensemble  of  the  playing.  The  in- 
novative "jungle  style"  of  the  '20s  and  the  increasing  list  of  masterful  works  turned 
out  in  his  most  creative  decade,  from  1932  to  1942,  propelled  him  to  the  head  of  the 
list  of  creative  artists  in  jazz,  a  position  that  he  never  left  thereafter.  Mood  Indigo,  in 
1930,  made  him  world  famous.  Throughout  the  history  of  his  band,  Ellington  con- 
stantly created  pieces  tailored  to  the  specific  talents  of  his  players — much  as  Mozart 
used  to  write  operatic  arias  designed  to  fit  the  voices  of  particular  sopranos.  When  the 
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make-up  of  the  band  changed,  he  often  reworked  a  piece  so  as  to  reflect  the  person- 
ality of  the  new  player.  His  imagination,  flexibility,  and  energy  were  extraordinary. 

Between  1943  and  1952,  Ellington  gave  a  series  of  annual  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  for  which  he  composed  works  of  greater  scope  than  the  normal  length  and 
character  of  earlier  jazz  compositions;  later  on,  the  development  of  the  long-playing 
record  allowed  him  the  opportunity  for  more  original  work  in  large,  multi-movement 
suites.  Throughout  his  career  he  concerned  himself  with  the  issue  of  musical  form  in 
jazz,  moving  far  beyond  the  basic  theme-and-variations  character  of  most  early  jazz 
pieces  to  original  large-scale  compositions,  many  of  them  aimed  to  celebrate  the  black 
experience  in  America,  as  indicated  by  such  titles  as  Black,  Brown,  and  Beige  or  Harlem. 

The  late  1940s  was  a  difficult  time  for  Ellington  and  all  the  formerly  popular  big- 
band  leaders.  Ballrooms  and  nightclubs  were  beginning  to  close  or  to  turn  to  other 
forms  of  music,  cutting  off  the  main  venue  of  performance,  and  the  sales  of  jazz  rec- 
ords was  dropping.  Some  big  bands  were  forced,  by  changing  conditions,  to  break  up. 
Ellington  decided  to  make  his  first  European  tour  since  before  the  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1950  he  took  his  band  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  West  Germany.  Finding  the  tour  inspiring,  he  began  to  compose,  during 
the  return  voyage,  a  work  that  had  been  commissioned  (remarkably)  by  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini  for  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  That  September  Ellington,  at  his  own  request, 
met  President  Truman  at  the  White  House  and  presented  him — the  man  who  had 
ordered  the  desegregation  of  the  American  military — with  a  manuscript  of  Harlem. 
Or,  as  the  White  House  appointment  log  noted,  "Mr.  Ellington  personally  gave  to  the 
President  the  original  manuscript  of  his  contribution  toward  the  new  musical  suite 
commissioned  by  Toscanini,  'Portrait  of  New  York  Suite.'"  This  suggests  that  Toscanini's 
commission  had  included  a  group  of  composers  and  aimed  at  a  composite  work  that 
never  reached  fruition.  Harlem,  fortunately,  was  completed  and  performed. 

Ellington  described  Harlem  as  a  "concerto  grosso  for  jazz  band  and  orchestra,"  prob- 
ably in  the  hope  that  his  ensemble  could  join  with  Toscanini's  in  a  performance,  thus 
assuring  a  touch  of  true  jazz  spirit  in  the  performance.  In  the  end,  Toscanini  never 
performed  the  work;  but  after  his  death,  his  associate  conductor  Don  Gillis  led  the 
Symphony  of  the  Air  (consisting  of  Toscanini's  players  attempting  to  continue  on 
their  own)  with  Duke's  orchestra  in  a  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Harlem  is  frankly  programmatic,  a  picture  of  daily  life  in  the  region  of  New  York 
City  where  most  of  the  African-American  residents  lived,  including  those  most  active 
in  its  cultural  and  political  life.  Ellington  had  learned  from  some  of  his  earlier  multi- 
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movement  suites  that  there  was  a  real  advantage  in  composing  his  work  in  a  single 
movement,  and  Harlem  is  one  of  the  most  tightly-shaped  of  these  works,  with  the  prin- 
cipal thematic  ideas  well  integrated  into  the  score.  The  first  of  these  is  a  descending 
minor  third  with  a  touch  of  swing,  in  which  the  listener  can  easily  hear  the  word 
"Harlem,"  first  sounded  on  a  growl  trumpet.  The  second  half  makes  use  of  a  funeral 
street  dirge  beginning  as  an  eight-bar  blues.  Ellington's  own  description  lays  out  the 
visual  images  called  up  by  the  music  in  this  ramble  through  Harlem: 

The  piece  of  music  goes  like  this:  (1)  Pronouncing  of  the  word  "Harlem,"  itemiz- 
ing its  many  facets — from  downtown  to  uptown,  true  and  false;  (2)  110th  Street, 
heading  north  through  the  Spanish  neighborhood;  (3)  Intersection  further  up- 
town— cats  shucking  and  stiffing;  (4)  Upbeat  parade;  (5)  Jazz  spoken  in  a  thousand 
languages;  (6)  Floor  show;  (7)  Girls  out  of  step,  but  kicking  like  crazy;  (8)  Fanfare 
for  Sunday;  (9)  On  the  way  to  church;  (10)  Church — we're  even  represented  in 
Congress  by  our  man  of  the  church;  (11)  The  sermon;  (12)  Funeral;  (13)  Counter- 
point of  tears;  (14)  Chic  chick;  (15)  Stopping  traffic;  (16)  After  church  promenade; 
(17)  Agreement  a  cappella;  (18)  Civil  rights  demandments;  (19)  March  onward 
and  upward;  (20)  Summary — contributions  coda. 
Conductor  Maurice  Peress  recalls  attending  a  rehearsal  in  which  Duke  Ellington 
was  preparing  the  piece  for  performance  with  the  Symphony  of  the  New  World.  The 
composer  instructed  the  timpanist,  who  was  preparing  to  improvise  the  cadenza  lead- 
ing into  the  final  section,  "Take  us  all  the  way  back  to  Senegal."  Ellington  uniquely 
combined  his  racial  pride  and  activism  with  his  musical  imagination  to  produce  works 
that  expressed  his  deepest  social  concerns,  but  also  far  transcended  them. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


George  Gershwin 

Rhapsody  in  Blue 

George  Gershwin  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  September  26,  1898,  and  died  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  on  July  11,  1937.  He  composed  Rhapsody  in  Blue  early  in  1924  and  played 
the  piano  part  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  on  February  12,  1924,  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  New  York,  with  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  Band.  Ferde  Grofe  scored  the  work  for  the  White- 
man  Band,  and  it  is  that  version  that  is  typically  heard,  though  it  will  not  be  tonight  (see  below). 
Arthur  Fiedler  led  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  performance  of  Rhapsody  in  Blue  on  August  9, 
1974,  at  Tanglewood,  with  pianist  Earl  Wild,  having  previously  collaborated  here  with  Wild  in 
a  Boston  Pops  performance  as  part  of  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  on  August  6,  1959.  The  orches- 
tra has  since  played  it  at  Tanglewood  with  Andre  Watts  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  as  both  conductor  and  pianist  (using  the  original  jazz-band  version),  and,  most  recently, 
on  August  21,  1990,  with  Christopher  O'Riley  under  the  direction  of  John  Williams,  as  part  of 
that  summer's  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  concert.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano  part  (tonight  in- 
cluding added  improvisation  from  pianist  Marcus  Roberts,  together  with  his  assisting  musicians), 
the  version  of  Rhapsody  in  Blue  to  be  heard  in  this  concert  (and  which  differs  in  its  instru- 
mentation from  the  original)  employs  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  E-flat  and  B-flat  soprano  saxo- 
phones, alto  saxophone,  two  tenor  saxophones,  baritone  saxophone,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bells,  Turkish  cymbal,  triangle, 
gong,  drum  set,  orchestra  piano,  celesta,  jazz  bass,  and  violins. 

A  perpetual  debate  of  the  '20s  revolved  around  the  subject  of  jazz.  Was  it  good 
music?  (Some  even  asked  if  it  was  music  at  all.)  Could  it  be  employed  in  traditional 
classical  forms  and  media?  Did  listening  to  jazz  bring  about  the  inevitable  corruption 
of  taste,  the  destruction  of  the  home,  and  immorality  of  every  kind?  Most  established 
composers,  with  their  European  training,  had  a  simple  answer:  Jazz  was  not  good 
music;  listening  to  it  tended  to  destroy  all  that  was  wholesome  and  uplifting  in  west- 
ern culture.  A  few  composers  of  traditional  training  were  more  open-minded,  though. 
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Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  the  Alsatian-American  composer  who  had  been  assistant  con- 
certmaster  of  the  BSO  for  twenty  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  haunted  night- 
spots with  his  young  friend  George  Gershwin  whenever  Gershwin  was  in  Boston  for 
the  opening  of  a  new  show,  and  he  even  tried  his  hand  at  some  jazz-tinged  chamber 
music.  Still  earlier  the  Frenchman  Darius  Milhaud  had  produced  a  scandalously  suc- 
cessful ballet,  La  Creation  du  monde,  employing  musical  elements  picked  up  in  Harlem 
in  the  early  years  of  the  decade.  But  probably  the  man  most  responsible  for  making 
jazz  respectable  to  white  audiences  was  Paul  Whiteman,  who  thus  served  much  the 
same  function  that  Elvis  Presley  later  did  with  respect  to  rock  'n  roll.  Whiteman  was 
not  so  much  a  dedicated  jazzman  himself  as  a  musician  who  wanted  to  use  whatever 
was  new  in  the  world  of  popular  music.  Not  the  least  of  his  contributions  to  our  musi- 
cal life  was  the  encouragement  of  "symphonic  jazz,"  which  produced  the  first  concert 
success  by  George  Gershwin,  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  And  that  success  in  turn  began  to  set 
Gershwin  thinking  of  working  in  larger  forms  and  produced,  in  addition  to  his  string 
of  hit  shows  and  wonderful  songs,  such  works  as  the  Concerto  in  F,  An  American  in 
Pads,  and  Porgy  and  Bess. 

It  all  came  about  when  Whiteman  planned  a  concert  that  would  celebrate  the  rap- 
prochement  between  symphonic  music  and  jazz,  to  be  given  in  New  York's  Aeolian  Hall 
on  February  12,  1924.  Whiteman  had  spoken  in  general  terms  with  Gershwin  about 
wanting  a  new  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra  for  that  concert,  and  the  composer  had 
vaguely  agreed,  but  at  the  time  no  date  had  been  set,  and  Gershwin  did  not  think 
about  it  any  more.  He  was  spurred  to  action  when  he  read  a  newspaper  announcement 
on  January  4,  1924,  that  Whiteman's  concert  had  been  scheduled  and  that  a  commit- 
tee of  judges  would  pass  on  the  question,  "What  is  American  music?"  (Ironically — but 
typically  for  the  time — not  one  of  the  judges  was  American;  they  included  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff, Jascha  Heifetz,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  Alma  Gluck.)  The  announcement 
added,  "George  Gershwin  is  at  work  on  a  jazz  concerto,  Irving  Berlin  is  writing  a  syn- 
copated tone  poem  and  Victor  Herbert  is  working  on  an  American  suite."  The  biggest 
sin  prise  among  these  three  names  is  Irving  Berlin,  who,  despite  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ent as  a  craftsman  of  songs,  had  only  the  most  rudimentary  musical  training  and  was 
certainly  incapable  of  writing  a  tone  poem.  In  the  end  he  was  represented  by  three  of 
his  songs,  as  prepared  by  Whiteman's  arranger,  Ferde  Grofe.  Whiteman  also  offered 
Grofe's  services  to  Gershwin  to  orchestrate  the  new  work  as  it  was  being  composed. 
At  the  time,  Gershwin  was  busily  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  show  called 
Sweet  Little  Dei'il,  which  was  due  to  open  in  New  York  on  January  21.  The  Rhapsody 
took  shape  in  his  mind  as  he  was  traveling  to  Boston  for  the  show's  out-of-town  tryout. 
I  had  already  done  some  work  on  the  rhapsody.  It  was  on  the  train,  with  its  steely 
rhythms,  its  rattle-ty  bang  that  is  often  so  stimulating  to  a  composer. .  .1  frequently 
hear  music  in  the  very  heart  of  noise.  And  there  I  suddenly  heard — and  even  saw 
on  paper — the  complete  construction  of  the  rhapsody,  from  beginning  to  end.  No 
new  themes  came  to  me,  but  I  worked  on  the  thematic  material  already  in  mind 
and  tried  to  conceive  the  composition  as  a  whole.  I  heard  it  as  a  sort  of  musical 
kaleidoscope  of  America — of  our  vast  melting  pot,  of  our  unduplicated  national 
pep,  of  our  blues,  our  metropolitan  madness.  By  the  time  I  reached  Boston,  I  had 
a  definite  plot  of  the  piece,  as  distinguished  from  its  actual  substance. 

He  began  the  manuscript  on  January  7  and  finished  it  about  the  25th;  Grofe  or- 
chestrated directly  from  the  manuscript  and  finished  on  February  4.  A  couple  of 
changes  were  made  in  rehearsal.  The  famous  opening  clarinet  glissando  was  not  the 
idea  of  either  Gershwin  or  Grofe;  it  was  suggested  by  Whiteman's  clarinetist  Ross  Gor- 
man, who  took  the  simple  scale  passage  the  composer  had  written  and  played  it  in 
rehearsal  as  a  rising  "wail,"  which  Gershwin  liked  and  retained.  And  Victor  Herbert, 
who  had  a  piece  of  his  own  on  the  concert  (his  last  work  to  be  performed  publicly, 
since  he  died  suddenly  just  three  months  later),  was  present  at  the  rehearsals  and 
made  a  suggestion  that  Gershwin  accepted.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  big 
tune,  the  romantic  E  major  melody  that  is  the  heart  of  the  rhapsody,  there  was  a  tran- 
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sition  in  which  the  piano  simply  repeated  a  rising  passage  in  contrary  motion.  Herbert 
suggested  that,  instead  of  a  sterile  repetition,  a  climactic  rise  to  a  fermata  would  be  a 
more  effective  way  of  introducing  the  new  theme.  Gershwin  accepted  the  suggestion, 
and  the  passage  was  changed  to  the  version  we  know  today.  (There  is  something  par- 
ticularly touching  in  this  incident:  Victor  Herbert,  the  last  great  figure  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  American  popular  music — his  career  had  begun  when  he  played  for 
Liszt  in  the  1880s  and  spent  a  year  in  the  Strauss  orchestra  in  Vienna — was  a  man  of 
great  generosity  who  recognized  and  welcomed  Gershwin's  talent;  he  even  offered 
him  free  lessons  in  orchestration,  which  the  younger  man  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept; 
and  by  the  time  he  was  interested  in  pursuing  that  skill,  Herbert  had  died.) 

The  concert  was  billed  as  one  of  the  major  new  musical  events  of  the  season,  and 
the  glittering  audience  included  just  about  every  musical  dignitary  in  New  York  that 
week.  But,  as  the  lengthy  concert  dragged  on  and  on,  it  began  to  appear  that  White- 
man's  "Experiment  in  Modern  Music"  was  a  bust.  Victor  Herbert's  Suite  of  Serenades, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  aroused  the  greatest  interest  to  that  point  on  the 
program,  though  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  jazz  composition,  but  rather  a  series  of 
clever  "characteristic"  pieces  scored  for  jazz  orchestra.  Rhapsody  in  Blue  came  next-to- 
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last  on  the  program,  when  the  audience  was  more  than  a  little  restive.  Gershwin  strode 
out  to  the  piano  and  nodded  to  Whiteman;  the  performance  began  with  Ross  Gorman's 
clarinet  "wail."  The  effect  was  electrifying.  This  was  something  really  new,  and  every- 
one recognized  it  at  once.  The  audience  response  at  the  end  was  rapturous.  Critical 
response  in  the  press  ranged  from  enthusiastic  to  highly  negative,  but  the  work  was 
performed  repeatedly  that  spring,  and,  by  June  10,  Gershwin  and  the  Whiteman  band 
had  already  committed  the  first  version  to  disc  (in  slightly  abridged  form).  The 
Rhapsody  has  remained  the  most  frequently  performed  of  comparable  contemporary 
scores,  despite  persistent  nagging  criticisms  of  its  loose  structure.  The  composer  him- 
self, when  Irving  Kolodin  asked  him  a  decade  later  whether  he  didn't  think  he  could 
work  it  over  and  improve  it,  replied,  "I  don't  know;  people  seemed  to  like  it  the  way  it 
was.  so  I  left  it  that  way." 

As  noted  above,  Paul  Whiteman 's  band  was  not  in  any  sense  a  jazz  band,  and 
( .(i  shwin's  piece  would  not  have  been  called  "jazz"  by  the  musicians  who  really  played 
that  music,  though  they  would  have  recognized  the  elements  borrowed  from  their 
music  and  incorporated  into  what  was  otherwise  a  relatively  traditional  type  of  concert 
work — though  one  with  more  verve  and  life  than  many  composers  had  produced.  For 
this  performance,  Marcus  Roberts  is  emphasizing  the  jazz  roots  of  Rhapsody  in  Blue, 
both  through  the  insertion  of  improvised  passages  built  on  Gershwin's  themes  and 
through  the  kind  of  "swinging"  performance  that  jazz  musicians  habitually  give  to 
music  presented  in   "straight"  notation  on  the  page.  The  result  is  a  work  that  is  both 
vei  \  familiar  and  throughout  quite  new. 

— S.L. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95,  From  the  New  World 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  bora  in  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September 
8,  1841,  and  d/t'd  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  began  sketching  themes  for  the  Symphony 
No.  V  daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  1892;  the  last  page  of  the  finished  score  is  dated  May  24, 
ISlJ3.  The  symphony  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Anion  Seidl  on  December  16,  1893.  Emit  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of 
the  "New  World"  Symphony  in  December  1893.  Serge  Koussevitzky  gave  the  BSO's  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  August  11,  1950,  as  part  of  "Tanglewood  on  Parade.  "David  Wroe  led 
the  orchestra  s  most  recent  Tangleiuood  performance  on  August  6,  1994  .  The  score  calls  for  two 
/lutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Antonin  Dvorak's  arrival  in  America  on  September  26,  1892,  was  a  triumph  of  per- 
sistence forjeannette  Thurber,  founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  She  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  this  colorful  nationalist  with  a  wide 
reputation  both  as  composer  and  teacher  would  put  her  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and  eventually  produce  American  composers  who  could  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 
Dvorak  had  at  first  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  beloved  Prague  and  to  undertake  the 
rigors  of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  New  World  for  so  uncertain  a  venture,  but  Mrs.  Thurber's 
repeated  offers  eventually  wore  down  his  resistance.  She  also  hoped  that,  in  addition 
to  teaching  young  American  musicians,  he  would  compose  new  works  especially  for 
American  consumption.  One  potential  project  was  an  opera  based  on  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  which  Dvorak  had  already  read  and  enjoyed  in  a  Czech  translation 
years  before.  The  opera  never  materialized,  but  the  subject  did  have  an  influence  on 
the  first  large  work  Dvorak  composed  here,  his  most  famous  symphony. 

Upon  his  arrival  it  quickly  became  clear  to  Dvorak  that  he  was  more  than  a  celeb- 
rity; great  things  were  expected  of  him.  He  wrote  to  a  Moravian  friend  in  mock  terror 
that  what  the  American  papers  were  writing  about  was  "simply  terrible — they  see  in 
me,  they  say,  the  savior  of  music  and  I  don't  know  what  else  besides!"  But  after  a  few 
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Seats  and  Trees  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  for  the  giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  permanent 
place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music.  A  gift  of 
$5,000  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor  or 
memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed  to  the  seat  you 
have  chosen. 

With  a  gift  of  $10,000  you  may  endow  your  favorite  existing  tree  or 
plant  a  new  tree,  in  accordance  with  the  Tanglewood  Master  Plan  regard- 
ing location  on  the  grounds  and  specified  horticultural  needs.  The  gift 
will  be  acknowledged  on  a  "schematic  map"  located  outside  the  Visitor 
Center  centrally  located  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds;  however,  please 
note  that  there  will  be  no  plaque  or  marker  on  or  near  the  tree  itself,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  grounds. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  a  Tree  at  Tangle- 
wood, you  will  help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will 
be  filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  gift  to  the  endowment  will  give  you  a 
rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  about  Tanglewood  Endowed 
Programs,  please  contact  Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development, 
at  (413)  637-5275  or  (617)  638-9275. 
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months  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Prague  more  equably: 

The  Americans  expect  me. .  .to  show  them  to  the  promised  land  and  kingdom  of 
a  new  and  independent  art,  in  short  to  create  a  national  music.  If  the  small  Czech 
nation  can  have  such  musicians,  they  say,  why  could  not  they,  too,  when  their  coun- 
try and  people  is  so  immense. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  letter  he  began  a  sketchbook  of  musical  ideas  and  made 
his  first  original  sketches  in  America  on  December  19.  The  next  day  he  noted  on  the 
set  and  page  one  of  his  best-known  melodic  inventions:  the  melody  assigned  to  the 
English  horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New  World  Symphony.  In 
the  days  that  followed  lie  sketched  other  ideas  on  some  dozen  pages  of  the  book,  many 
of  them  used  in  the  symphony,  some  reserved  for  later  works,  and  some  ultimately 
discarded.  Finally,  on  January  10,  1893,  Dvorak  turned  to  a  fresh  page  and  started 
sketching  the  continuous  thread  of  the  melodic  discourse  (with  only  the  barest  indi- 
cations  oi  essential  accompaniments)  for  the  entire  first  movement.  From  that  time 
until  the  completion  of  the  symphony  on  May  24  he  fitted  composition  into  his  teach- 
ing as  best  he  could. 

No  piece  of  Dvorak's  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  debate  as  the  Symphony  From 
the  New  World.  The  composer  himself  started  it  all  with  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Undid  on  May  21,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  last  movement.  He  was  quot- 
ed as  having  said: 

I  .mi  now  satisfied  that  the  future  of  music  in  this  country  must  be  founded  upon 
what  are  called  the*  Negro  melodies.  This  must  be  the  real  foundation  of  any  seri- 
ous .tnd  original  school  of  composition  to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When 
I  came  here  last  year  I  was  impressed  with  this  idea  and  it  has  developed  into  a  set- 
tled conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil... 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied  with 
themes  from  this  source. 

At  another  time  Dvorak  complicated  the  issue  by  claiming  to  have  studied  the  music 
of  the  American  Indians  and  even  to  have  found  it  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Negroes.  This  view  was  surely  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly  oversimplified. 

In  any  case,  Dvorak's  comments  attracted  much  attention.  Diligent  American  re- 
porters buttonholed  European  composers  and  asked  for  their  views,  then  wrote  that 
most  composers  felt  Dvorak's  recommendations  to  be  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
Thus,  when  the  new  symphony  appeared  six  months  later,  everyone  wanted  to  know 
if  he  had  followed  his  own  advice.  Claims  appeared  on  all  sides  that  the  melodic 
material  of  the-  symphony  was  borrowed  from  Black  music,  or  from  Indian  music,  or 
perhaps  both.  In  another  interview  just  before  the  first  performance,  Dvorak  empha- 
sized that  he  sought  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  traditional  melodies,  incorporating 
their  qualities,  but  developing  them  "with  the  aid  of  all  the  achievements  of  modern 
rhythm,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  coloring."  Despite  the  composer's  disclaimer, 
accounts  of  his  tracking  down  sources  for  the  music  became  progressively  embellished. 
Bv  the  time  the  New  World  Symphony  made  its  third  appearance  in  the  programs  of 
the  BSO,  in  November  1896,  the  program  annotator,  W.F.  Apthorp,  stated  flatly,  if 
incorrectly,  "Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely  of  Negro  melodies  from  the 
Southern  plantations." 

Since  Dvorak  sketched  all  the  thematic  material  of  the  symphony  during  his 
fourth  month  in  this  country,  when  he  had  never  been  south  or  west  of  New  York,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  music  "from  the  Southern  plantations"  he  might  have  heard. 
And  as  for  Indian  melodies — well,  there  were  a  few  unscientific  transcriptions  and 
even  a  doctoral  dissertation  published  in  German,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  Wild  West 
show  or  two.  And  yet  one  credible  witness,  Victor  Herbert,  who  was  then  the  head  of 
the  cello  faculty  at  the  National  Conservatory  and  a  close  associate  of  Dvorak's,  recalled 
later  that  the  young  Black  composer  and  singer  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  then  a  student  at 
the  conservatory,  had  given  Dvorak  some  of  the  tunes  for  the  symphony.  Certainly  on 
a  number  of  occasions  Burleigh  sang  spirituals  for  Dvorak,  who  took  a  great  interest 
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in  him  as  one  of  the  most  talented  students  at  the  school.  Whether  or  not  he  gave 
Dvorak  any  actual  melodies,  he  certainly  helped  him  become  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristic melodic  types  of  the  spiritual,  including  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  penta- 
tonic  scale. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  to  suggest  a  particularly  "American"  quality  that  Dvorak  re- 
worked some  of  the  original  themes  from  his  sketchbook  to  make  them  more  obvi- 
ously pentatonic.  The  clearest  case  of  this  is  the  English  horn  solo  at  the  beginning 
of  the  slow  movement,  which  in  the  original  sketch  lacked  most  of  the  dotted  notes 
and  had  no  feeling  of  pentatonic  quality.  A  very  simple  melodic  change  made  the 
opening  phrases  strictly  pentatonic,  perhaps  more  "American."  The  dotted  rhythms, 
which  were  also  an  afterthought,  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  rhythm  of  one  of  Bur- 
leigh's favorite  songs,  "Steal  Away."  Finally,  the  English  writer  H.C.  Colles,  who  once 
asked  Burleigh  to  sing  for  him  the  same  tunes  he  had  sung  for  Dvorak,  commented 
that  the  timbre  of  his  voice  resembled  no  orchestral  instrument  so  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish horn,  the  very  instrument  that  Dvorak  finally  chose  to  play  the  theme  (after  hav- 
ing planned  originally  to  give  it  to  clarinets  and  flutes). 

The  title  that  Dvorak  appended  to  the  symphony — almost  at  the  last  minute — has 
also  been  heavily  interpreted,  probably  over-interpreted,  in  discussions  of  the  work's 
national  character.  Dvorak  added  the  words  "Z  Noveho  sveta    {"From  the  New  World')  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  in  the  middle  of  November  1893,  just  before  his  assistant 
Josef  Jan  Kovafik  delivered  the  manuscript  to  Anton  Seidl,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
premiere.  Many  years  later  Kovafik  commented: 

There  were  and  are  many  people  who  thought  and  think  that  the  title  is  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  "American"  symphony,  i.e.,  a  symphony  with  American 
music.  Quite  a  wrong  idea!  This  title  means  nothing  more  than  "Impressions  and 
Greetings  from  the  New  World" — as  the  master  himself  more  than  once  explained. 


A  series  of  six  Tuesday-morning  talks  inspired  by  the  week's  Tangleiuood  programs 

Tuesdays,  10  a.m.-noon  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA   (413)  443-7171 

July  9      MARTIN  BOOKSPAN 

"Copland,  Brahms,  Schoenberg — Climb  Every  Mountain" 

July  16      SIMON  WAINRIB 

"The  Opening  Blast  of  Mahler's  Magic  Horn" 

July  23      MARC  MANDEL 

"Musical  Visionaries — Britten,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms" 

July  30     ROBERT  SUDERBURG 

"Three  Musical  Views  of  the  Cosmos — Handel,  Beethoven,  Mahler" 

August  6     ROLAND  NADEAU 

"Brahms'  'German  Requiem'  " 

August  13      STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

"Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Symphonies" 

2  W\    Series  admission  $40       Individual  admission  S8 
J  Vjt  (Free  to  students  18  and  under) 


J> 


Tanglewqpd 

19       9       6 


Sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers  Of  The  Berkshire  Museum 
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All  in  all,  then,  the  American  influence  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  exotic  trim- 
ming on  .1  framework  basically  characteristic  of  the  Czech  composer.  Today,  some 
ninety  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the  piece,  we  can't  get  so  exercised  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  symphony  is  really  American  music;  the  point  is 
moot  now  thai  American  composers  have  long  since  ceased  functioning  as  imitators 
of  European  art.  Still,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Dvorak's  evident  sincerity  when 
he  wrote  to  a  Czech  friend  dining  the  time  he  was  composing  it,  "I  should  never  have 
written  the  symphony  jusl  so'  if  1  hadn't  seen  America." 

Altci  .1  slow  introduction  that  hints  at  the  main  theme,  the  horns  play  a  soft,  syn- 
(  opated  fanfare  over  a  so  ing  tremolo.  Originally  Dvorak  had  the  cellos  doubling  the 
horns  here,  but  the  effei  t  is  much  more  striking  with  horns  alone,  and  he  sensibly 
(  rossed  out  the  cello  part  This  theme  is  one  of  several  that  will  recur  throughout  the 
symphony  asoneol  its  main  unifying  elements.  The  dotted  rhythmic  pendant  to  the 
horn  figure  leads  the  harmony  to  G  minor  for  a  theme  of  very  limited  compass  (in- 
n  <  tduced  in  flute  and  clarinet )  over  a  drone.  This  in  turn  brightens  to  G  major  and 
the  most  memorable  moment  in  the  Allegro:  a  new  theme  (an  unconscious  reminis- 
<  ciH  c  of  "Swing  low.  sweet  c  li.n  iot"? )  presented  by  the  solo  flute  in  its  lowest  register; 
the  fust  four  notes  of  this  tune,  too,  will  recur  many  times  later  on. 

1  he  two  middle  movements,  according  to  Dvorak,  were  inspired  in  part  by  pas- 
sages  m   //"  Song  <>l  Hiawatha.  The  slow  movement  was  suggested  by  the  funeral  of 
Minnehaha  in  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  time  Dvorak  instilled  a  deep  strain  of  his 
own  homesK  kness  foi  Bohemia  I  perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  the  text  that  came  to 
he  attai  lied  t>>  this  melo(l\  was  '( ,oin'  home").  The  more  Dvorak  worked  over  this 
movement,  the  slower  he  felt  the  tempo  ought  to  go.  Though  it  was  marked  Andante 
in  the  final  score,  Dvorak  slowed  it  first  to  Larghetto  and  ultimately  to  Largo.  The 
introduction  to  the  slow  movement  is  one  of  Dvorak's  most  striking  ideas:  in  seven 
c  hoids  he  moves  from  E  minor,  the  key  of  the  first  movement,  byway  of  a  surprising 
modulation  to  D-flat.  the  kev  of  the  second  movement.  A  similar  chord  progression, 
though  not  modulating,  reappears  at  the  close  to  frame  the  movement. 

Dvorak's  image  lor  the  third  movement  was  the  Indian  dance  in  the  scene  of 
I  [iawatha's  wedding  feast.  Though  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  anything  that  could 
be  considered  "Indian"  music  iu  this  very  Czech  dance,  he  must  have  been  referring 
to  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  who,  after  dancing  "a  solemn  measure,"  began  a 
much  Livelier  step.  The  whirling  opening  section  has  many  of  the  same  rhythmic  shifts 
and  ambiguities  .is  the  Czech  luriant,  and  the  remaining  melodic  ideas  are  waltzes, 
graceful  and  energetic  by  turns. 

The  last  movement  is  basically  in  sonata  form,  but  Dvorak  stays  so  close  to  home 
base,  harmonically  speaking,  and  uses  such  square  thematic  ideas  that  there  is  not 
much  energy  until  the  very  end,  when,  gradually,  elements  of  all  three  earlier  move- 
ments return  in  contrapuntal  combinations  (most  stunning  of  these  is  the  rich  chord 
progression  from  the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  played  fortissimo  in  the  brass 
and  woodwinds  over  stormy  strings).  Somehow  in  these  closing  pages  we  get  the 
Czech  Dvorak,  the  Americanized  Dvorak,  and  even  a  strong  whiff  of  Wagner  (for  a 
moment  it  sounds  as  if  the  Tan nhduser Venus  is  about  to  rise  from  the  Venusberg)  all 
stirred  into  a  heady  concoction  to  bring  the  symphony  to  its  energetic  close. 

— S.L. 
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TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


$S** 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 


AS  v 


!*»-'- 


I.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Condi  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 


4  OF  TH*- 


•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  In  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present  the 

KIROV  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 

VALERYGERCIEV,  Principal  Conductor  and  Artistic  Director 

VALERYBORISOV,  Chief  Chorusmaster 


RACHMANINOFF 


The  Bells,  Poem  for  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  soloists,  Opus  35 

The  Silver  Sleigh  Bells   (Allegro,  ma  non  tanto) 

The  Mellow  Wedding  Bells  (Lento) 

The  Loud  Alarum  Bells  (Presto) 

The  Mournful  Iron  Bells   (Lento  lugubre) 

KIROV  CHORUS 
MARINA  SHAGUCH,  soprano 
YURI  ALEXEEV,  tenor 
NIKOLAI  PUTILIN,  baritone 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  28. 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74, 
Pathetique 

Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


Valery  Gergiev  and  the  Kirov  Orchestra  and  Chorus  record  exclusively 
for  Philips  Records. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Day  Breaks 


Starlit  Sonatas,  Breezy  Bistros,  Footlit  Fantasies  every  evening. 

But  What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  All  Day? 

Visit  an  art  gallery. .  .or  a  Shaker  museum.  Tour  an  historic  home,  or  the 
whole  historic  village  at  Stockb ridge.  Have  lunch  and  go  antiquing,  too!   If 
it's  in  the  Berkshires,  you'll  find  it  on  our  Internet  site.  Where  to  go,  what  to 
see,  hours,  telephone  numbers  and  more. 

And  When  The  Sun  Sets  There's  Even  More. 

17  concert  halls,  446  restaurants,  17  cinemas,  plus  unofficial*  web  sites  for 
Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Williamstown 
Theater  Festival  and  other  can't-misses.  Plus  two  newspapers  and  3052 
products  and  services.  And  that's  just  the  beginning!  It's  all  here  at 
http://www.RegionNet.com.  Visit  us  soon. 

Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 
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NOTES 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

The  Bells,  Opus  35 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  in  Oneg,  in  the  Novgorod  district  of  Russia,  on  April 
1,  1873,  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  on  March  28,  1943.  Kolokola  (The  Bells) 
was  composed  in  1913  and  partially  revised  in  1936;  the  work  received  its  first  performance  on 
February  8,  1914,  in  Moscow.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  it  on  just  one  occa- 
sion, under  Edo  de  Waart's  direction  in  November  1979,  with  soprano  Sheri  Greenawald,  tenor 
Neil  Rosenshein,  bass-baritone  John  Cheek,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor,  on  which  occasion  the  text  was  sung  in  English.  The  work  is  scored  for  three  vocal 
soloists  (soprano,  tenor,  baritone),  mixed  chorus,  and  a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes 
and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine, 
tenor  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  tubular  bells,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp,  upright 
piano,  organ  (ad  lib.),  and  strings. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  poem  "The  Bells"  is  surely  one  of  the  most  purely  musical  texts 
written  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Quite  aside  from  the  description  of  the  sounds 
(well  calculated  to  commend  themselves  to  a  composer) ,  the  text  is  replete  with  devices 
that  create  a  kind  of  music  in  the  verbal  sonority — the  sonorous  echoes  of  alliteration 
so  richly  deployed  as  to  be  almost  a  mannerism  ("What  a  tale  of  terror  now  its  turbu- 
lency  tells,"  in  part  III,  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  examples),  the  rhythmic  reiteration  of 
the  word  "bells"  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The  sequence  of  ideas  moves  from  the  sil- 
ver bells  jingling  with  childlike  joy  to  the  golden  bells  sounding  for  a  wedding,  to  bells 
of  bronze  representing  an  alarm,  to  iron  bells  tolling  a  funeral  knell:  all  in  all,  a  down- 
ward progression  from  the  lightness  of  youth  and  joy  to  the  cold  darkness  of  death. 

Poe's  fatalistic  poem  attracted  the  attention  of  another  poet,  Konstantin  Balmont, 
who  translated  it  into  Russian — a  free  translation  that  made  no  real  attempt  to  retain 
its  specifically  musical  elements  of  sonority  and  rhythm.  Balmont  retained  the  sequence 
of  thoughts,  but  expanded  many  lines  with  his  own  invented  material,  and  he  elimi- 
nated Poe's  tintinnabulation  in  the  repetition  of  "bells,  bells,  bells..."  In  this  form  the 
poem  was  sent  to  Rachmaninoff,  apparently  by  an  anonymous  admirer;  it  appealed  to 
the  composer  at  once.  Rachmaninoff  was  at  least  as  fatalistic  as  Poe;  he  was  often  en- 
shrouded in  gloom  (Stravinsky  once  referred  to  him  as  a  six-and-a-half  foot  scowl).  The 
poem  of  "The  Bells"  was  just  the  right  type  of  gloom  for  him — the  kind  that  inspired 
creation. 

He  composed  the  work  on  an  extended  vacation  to  Italy  in  1913,  finding  in  an 
apartment  on  Rome's  Piazza  di  Spagna  the  solitude  and  time  to  devote  himself  to  its 
composition.  It  may  have  been  in  part  the  ideal  conditions  for  composing  that  made 
him  so  enthusiastic  about  the  result;  in  any  case,  he  always  considered  The  Bells  to  be 
his  finest  work. 

The  Bells  is  sometimes  called  a  choral  symphony.  Certainly  its  four-part  structure 
suggests  a  symphony,  though  a  somewhat  unorthodox  example,  with  a  slow  movement 
at  the  end.  Still,  even  that  was  not  unknown.  The  Pathetique  Symphony  of  Tchaikovsky, 
whom  Rachmaninoff  admired  greatly  and  who  had  been  very  supportive  of  the  young- 
er man  early  in  his  career,  ended  with  a  slow  movement.  But  on  the  title  page  of  his 
manuscript,  Rachmaninoff  avoided  any  such  title  as  "symphony,"  and  simply  called  it 
"Poem  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  restraint  with  which  Rach- 
maninoff has  composed  parts  for  bells!  Although  the  percussion  section  contains  a 
fair  number  of  bell-like  instruments,  the  composer  creates  the  ringing  effects  with 
other  means — chords  played  by  stopped  horns,  woodwinds,  harp,  and  strings,  all  in  a 
rich  array  of  guises.  Thus  he  manages  to  produce  a  different  color  for  the  "ringing" 
of  every  movement,  something  that  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  on  the  per- 
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The  chorus  sings  in  all  four  movements,  and  each  of  the  soloists  appears  in  a  sin- 
gle movement;  the  tenor  celebrates  the  joys  of  childhood,  the  soprano  the  bliss  of 
impending  marriage.  The  chorus  alone  sings  the  "scherzo"  of  this  choral  symphony — 
a  demonic  scherzo  of  terror  and  cacophony.  Then  the  baritone  joins  the  chorus  to 
lament  the  inevitability  of  death. 

Rachmaninoff  opens  the  final  movement  with  a  funereal  tolling  on  harp,  pizzicato 
double  basses,  and  stopped  horns.  From  the  time  of  Berlioz,  no  musical  treatment  of 
death  was  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  plainsong  Dies  irae  melody  from  the 
Requiem  Mass,  and,  sure  enough,  Rachmaninoff  hints  at  the  tune  in  the  bassoon  just 
before  the  baritone  sings  that  "a  stone  will  cover  your  heart."  But  this  death  rouses 
the  chorus  to  one  last  vain  outburst  against  the  dark  "someone"  laughing  in  the  bel- 
fry, only  to  relapse  into  a  final  calm.  But  the  peace  that  is  achieved  in  the  remarkably 
restrained  closing  pages  is  the  peace  of  the  tomb. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

RACHMANINOFF  "The  Bells,"  Opus  35 

[Balmont's  Russian  translation  of  Poe's  original  poem  necessarily  presents  many 
changes  from  the  original  text,  though  often  attempting  to  keep  some  of  the 
alliteration  and  word-repetition  that  gives  Poe's  poem  its  characteristic  feel.  But 
Poe's  text  cannot  serve  as  a  translation  for  Balmont's  translation  of  Poe.  What 
appears  here,  then,  is  not  Poe  but  a  fairly  literal  translation  of  Balmont's  Russian 
text,  which  was  the  specific  impetus  for  Rachmaninoff  s  music] 


I. 

Slyshysh, 

slyshysh,  sani  mchatsay  v  ryad, 

mchatsay  v  ryad 

Kolokolchiki  zvenyat, 

serebristym  lehkim  zvonam 

slukh  nash  sladostna  tamyat 

etim  penem  I  gudenem 

a  sabvene  gavaryat. 

O,  kak  zvonka,  zvonka,  zvonka, 

tochna  zvuchnyi  smekh  rebyonka, 

v  yasnam  vozdukhe  nachnom 

gavaryat  ani  o  torn, 

shto  za  dnyami  zabluzhdenya 

nastupayet  vazrazhdenya 

shto  valshebno  naslazhdenya 

naslazhdenye  nezhnym  snom. 

Sani  mchatsya, 

sani  mchatsya  v  ryad,  mchatsya  v  ryad, 

kolokolchiki  slushayut, 

zvyozdy  slushayut, 

kak  sani,  ubegaya, 

gavaryat, 

i  vnimaya  im,  garyat, 

i  mechtaya,  i  blistaya, 

v  nebe  dukhami  paryat; 

i  izmenchivym  siyanem, 

malchalivym  abayanem, 

vmeste  s  zvonam, 

vmeste  s  penem 

a  zabvene  gavaryat. 


I. 

Hear, 

hear  the  sleigh  bells  fly  past  in  line, 

fly  in  line, 

The  little  bells  ring  out, 

their  light  silvery  sound 

sweetly  obsesses  our  hearing. 

With  their  singing  and  their  jingling 

they  tell  of  oblivion. 

Oh,  how  clearly,  clearly,  clearly, 

like  the  ringing  laughter  of  a  child, 

in  the  clear  night  air 

they  tell  the  tale 

of  how  days  of  delusion 

will  be  followed  by  renewal; 

of  the  enchanting  delight, 

the  delight  of  tender  sleep. 

The  sleighs  fly  past, 

the  sleighs  fly  past,  fly  past  in  line, 

the  little  bells  ring  out; 

the  stars  listen 

as  the  sleighs  fly  into  the  distance 

with  their  tale 

and  listening,  they  glow, 

and  dreaming,  glimmering, 

spread  a  scent  in  the  heavens; 

and  with  their  flickering  radiance 

and  their  silent  enchantment, 

together  with  the  ringing, 

together  with  the  singing, 

they  tell  of  oblivion. 
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II. 

Slyshysh,  k  svadbe  zov  svyatoy, 

zalatoy. 

Slyshysh,  k  svadbe  zov  svyatoy, 

zalatoy. 

Skolka  nezhnava  blazhenstva 

v  etoy  pesne  maladoy! 

Slyshysh,  k  svadbe  zov. . . 

Skvos  spakoynyi  vozdukch  nochi 

slovna  smotryat  chi-ta  ochi 

i  blestyat, 

i/  valny  pevuchikh  zviikav 

na  lumi  ani  glyadyat. 

1/  prizyvnykh  divnykh  keliy, 

polny  skazachnykh  veseliy, 

narastaya,  upadaya, 

bryzgi  svetlyie  letyat. 

Vnov  patukhnut,  vnov  blestyat 

i  ranyayut  svetlyi  vzglyad 

na  gryadushcheye, 

gde  dremlyet  bezmyatezhnost  nezhnyhkh 

snov, 
vazveshchayemykh  saglasem  zalatykh, 
/alatykh  kolokolov. 
K  svadbe  zov  svyatoy, 
zalatoy. 

Slyshysh,  k  svadbe  zov  svyatoy, 
zalatoy. 

III. 

Slyshysh, 

slyshysh,  voyushchyi  nabat, 

tochna  stonet  mednyi  ad. 

Eti  zvuki,  v  dikoy  muke 

skaskn  uzhasov  tverdyat. 

Tochna  molyat  im  pamoch, 

krik  kidaynt  pryama  v  noch, 

pryma  v  ushi  temnoy  nochi 

kazhdyi  zvuk, 

to  dlinneye,  to  karoche, 

vazveshchayet  svoy  ispug. 

Pryma  v  ushi  temnoy  nochi 

kazhdyi  zvuk, 

to  dlinneye,  to  karoche, 

vazveshchayet  svoy  ispug. 

I  ispug  ikh  tak  velik, 

tak  bezumen  kazhdyi  krik, 

shto  razorvannyie  zvony, 

nespasobnyie  zvuchat, 

mogut  tolka  bitsya,  bitsya, 

i  krichat,  krichat,  krichat, 

tolka  plakat  a  pashchade 

i  k  pylayushchey  gramade 


II. 

Hear  the  holy  call  to  marriage 

of  the  golden  bells. 

Hear  the  holy  call  to  marriage 

of  the  golden  bells. 

How  much  tender  bliss 

there  is  in  that  youthful  song! 

Hear  the  call  to  marriage . . . 

Through  the  tranquil  night  air 

it  is  like  someone's  eyes 

glowing 

and  through  the  waves  of  ringing 

sounds 
gazing  at  the  moon. 
From  beckoning,  wondrous  cells 
filled  with  fairy-tale  delights, 
soaring  and  falling, 
fly  out  sparks  of  light. 
Dimmed  again,  glowing  again, 
they  shed  their  radiant  light 
on  the  future 
where  tender  dreams  slumber 

tranquilly, 
heralded  by  the  golden  harmony 
of  golden  bells. 
The  holy  call  to  marriage 
of  the  golden  bells. 
Hear  the  holy  call  to  marriage 
of  the  golden  bells. 

III. 

Hear, 

hear  the  howling  of  the  alarm  bell 

like  the  groaning  of  a  brazen  hell. 

These  sounds  in  wild  torment 

keep  repeating  a  tale  of  horror. 

As  though  begging  for  help, 

hurling  cries  into  the  night, 

straight  into  the  ears  of  the  dark  night, 

every  sound, 

now  longer,  now  shorter, 

proclaims  its  terror. 

straight  into  the  ears  of  the  dark  night, 

every  sound, 

now  longer,  now  shorter, 

proclaims  its  terror. 

And  so  great  is  their  terror, 

so  desparate  every  shriek, 

that  the  tortured  bells, 

incapable  of  ringing  out, 

can  only  batter,  batter, 

and  shriek,  shriek,  shriek, 

only  weep  for  mercy 

and  to  the  thunderous  blaze 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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vopli  skorbi  abrashchat. 

A  mezh  tern  agon  bezumnyi, 

i  glukhoy,  i  mnogashumnyi, 

vsyo  garit. 

To  iz  okan,  to  pa  kryshe 

mchitsya  vyshe,  vyshe,  vyshe, 

i  kak  budtogavarit: 

— Ya  khachn 

vyshe  mchatsya,  razgaratsya 

vstrechu  lunnamu  luchu, 

il  uraru, 

il  totchas,  totchas  vplot  da  mesyatsa  vzlechu. 

O,  nabat,  nabat,  nabat, 

yesli  b  ty  vernul  nazad 

etat  uzhas,  eta  plamya,  etu  iskru,  etat 

vzglyad, 
etat  pervyi  vzglyad  agnya, 
o  katorom  ty  veshchayesh 
s  voplem,  splachem  i  zvenya. 
A  teper  nam  net  spasenya, 
vsyudu  plamya  i  kipene 
a  teper  name  net  spasenya, 
vsyudu  plamya  i  kipene 
vsyudu  strakh  i  vazmushchene. 
Tvoy  prizyv, 

dikikh  zvukav  nesaglasnost, 
vazveshchayet  nam  apasnost, 
to  rastyot  beda  glukhaya, 

to  spadayet,  kak  priliv. 
Slukh  nash  chutka  lovit  volny 
v  peremene  zvukavoy, 
vnov  spadayet,  vnov  rydayet 
medna-stonushchyi  priboy! 


address  their  wails  of  grief. 

But  meanwhile  the  raging  fire, 

both  heedless  and  tumultuous, 

ever  burns. 

From  the  windows,  on  the  roof, 

it  soars  higher,  higher,  higher, 

as  though  announcing: 

"I  want 

to  soar  higher,  and  aflame 

meet  the  beams  of  moonlight; 

I  will  die, 

or  now,  now  fly  right  up  to  the  moon.' 

Oh,  alarm  bell,  alarm  bell,  alarm  bell, 

if  you  could  only  take  back 

the  horror,  the  flames,  the  spark,  the 

look, 
that  first  look  of  the  fire, 
which  you  proclaim 
with  your  howls  and  wails! 
But  now  we  are  past  help, 
the  flames  seethe  everywhere, 
but  now  we  are  past  help, 
the  flames  seethe  everywhere, 
everywhere  is  fear  and  wailing. 
Your  call, 

this  wild  disconsolate  noise, 
proclaims  our  peril, 
the  hollow  sounds  of  misfortune 

flowing 
and  ebbing  like  a  tide. 
We  can  clearly  hear  the  waves 
in  the  changing  sounds, 
now  ebbing,  now  sobbing, 
of  the  brazen,  groaning  surf! 


IV. 

Pakharonnyi  slyshen  zvon, 

dolgiy  zvon! 

Gorkoy  skorbi  slyshny  zvuki, 

gorkoy  zhizni  konchen  son. 

Zvuk  zheleznyi 

vazveshchayet  a  pechali  pakharon. 

I  nevolna  my  drazhim, 

at  zabav  svaikh  speshim, 

I  rydayem,  vspaminayem, 

shto  I  my  glaza  smezhim. 

Neizmenno  manatonnyi, 

etat  vozglas  atdalyonnyi, 

pakharonnyi  tyaskhiy  zvon, 

tochna  ston, 

skorbnyi,  gnevnyi, 

i  plachevnyi, 

vyrastayet  v  dolgiy  gul. 

Vasveshchayet,  shto  stradalets 

neprabudnym  snom  usnul. 

V  kolokolnych  kelyach  rzhavykh 

on  dlya  pravykh  i  nepravykh 

grozna  vtorit  ab  adnom: 


IV. 

Hear  the  funeral  knell, 

lengthy  knell, 

Hear  the  sound  of  bitter  sorrow 

ending  the  dream  of  a  bitter  life. 

The  iron  sound 

proclaims  a  funeral's  grief. 

And  we  unwittingly  shiver, 

hurry  away  from  our  amusements, 

and  we  weep,  and  remember 

that  we  too  shall  close  our  eyes. 

Unchanging  and  monotonous, 

that  faraway  call, 

the  heavy  funeral  knell, 

like  a  groan, 

plaintive,  angry, 

and  lamenting, 

swells  to  a  lengthy  booming. 

It  proclaims  that  a  sufferer 

sleeps  the  eternal  sleep. 

From  the  belfry's  rusty  cells 

from  the  just  and  the  unjust 

it  sternly  repeats  its  theme: 
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shto  na  sertse  buden  kamen, 
shto  glaza  samkrutsya  snom. 
Fakel  traurnyi  garit, 
s  kolokolni  kto-ta  kriknul, 
ktota  gromka  gavarit. 
Ktota  chyornyi  tarn  stait, 
i  khakhochet,  i  gremit, 
i  gudit,  gudit,  gudit. 
K  kolokolne  pripadayet, 
gulkiy  kolokol  kachayet, 
gulkiy  kolokol  rydayet, 
stonet  v  vozdukhe  nemom, 
gulkiy  kolokol  rydayet, 
stonet  v  vozdukhe  nemom, 
i  pratyazhno  vazveshchayet 
a  pakoye  grabavom. 

— Konstantin  Balmonl, 
after  Edgar  Allen  Poe 


that  a  stone  shall  cover  your  heart, 

that  your  eyes  will  close  in  sleep. 

As  the  mourning  torch  burns 

someone  shrieks  from  the  belfry 

someone  is  loudly  talking. 

Someone  dark  is  standing  there, 

laughing  and  roaring, 

and  howling,  howling,  howling. 

He  leans  against  the  belfry 

and  swings  the  hollow  bell, 

and  the  hollow  bell  sobs 

and  groans  through  the  silent  air, 

and  the  hollow  bell  sobs 

and  groans  through  the  silent  air, 

slowly  proclaiming 

the  stillness  of  the  grave. 

— translation  DECCA  1 986; 
all  rights  reserved 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 
1840,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.}  He  composed  the  Sixth  Symphony 
between  February  16  and  August  31,  1893.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  October  28  that  year,  just  a  week  before  the  composer's  death.  Walter  Damrosch  led  the  first 
American  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  on  March  16,  1894.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the 
Pathetique  /;/  December  1894.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on 
August  13,  1938,  and  Mariss  Jansons  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  15, 
I  (>94.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia, 
but  he  was  left  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recog- 
nized his  genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking-off  of  the 
strange  but  profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for 
fourteen  years  with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understand- 
ing had  sustained  him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face, 
their  relationship  was  one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of  them 
was  ever  to  experience;  she,  for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  correspon- 
dence decisively  in  October  1890.  Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow. 
Another  reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern — the  constant 
fear  that  his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the  public  at  large  or  to  the 
authorities  (which  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences,  since  homosexuality  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including  banish- 
ment and  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights) . 

Tchaikovsky  was  also  concerned  that  he  was  written  out.  In  1892  he  began  a  sym- 
phony and  had  even  partly  orchestrated  it  when  he  decided  to  discard  it  entirely 
(some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  completed  by  a  Russian  musicologist  and  performed  as 
Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh  Symphony";  the  composer's  self-critical  view  was  right) .  But  a 
trip  to  western  Europe  in  December  brought  a  warm  reunion:  he  visited  his  old  gov- 
erness, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years.  The  two  days  he  spent  with  her, 
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reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  men- 
tion some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostal- 
gia. As  the  composer  wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai,  "There  were  moments  when  I 
returned  into  the  past  so  vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  and 
we  both  had  to  keep  back  our  tears." 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  though  he 
returned  to  Russia  at  low  ebb:  "It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good."  Yet 
the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood,  when  combined  with  his  fundamental- 
ly pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  program  for  the  work  that  suggested 
itself  to  him  and  captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks  of  writing 
the  foregoing  words,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  become  his  master- 
piece. Home  again,  he  wrote  in  mid-February  to  a  nephew  that  he  was  in  an  excellent 
state  of  mind  and  hard  at  work  on  a  new  symphony  with  a  program — "but  a  program 
that  will  be  a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it."  He  left  only  hints:  "The 
program  of  this  symphony  is  completely  saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often  during 
my  journey  I  cried  profusely."  The  work,  he  said,  was  going  exceedingly  well.  On 
March  24  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second  movement — evidently  the  last  to  be 
outlined  in  detail — and  noted  his  satisfaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I 
thank  Thee!  Today,  March  24th,  completed  preliminary  sketch  well!!!" 

The  orchestration  was  interrupted  until  July  because  he  made  a  trip  to  Cambridge 
to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens,  Boito, 
Bruch,  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  present) .  He  was  presented  for  the 
degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the  " ardor  fervidus"  and 
the  "languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  When  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  or- 
chestration would  be  more  difficult  than  he  expected:  "Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  unsure 
of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing  went  as  I 
wanted  it  to."  In  another  letter  he  noted,  "It  will  be  ...no  surprise  if  this  symphony  is 
abused  and  unappreciated — that  has  happened  before.  But  I  definitely  find  it  my  very 
best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have 
never  loved  any  of  my  musical  children." 

Though  Tchaikovsky  was  eager  to  begin  an  opera  at  once,  the  Sixth  Symphony  was 
to  be  the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere  on  October  28  went  off  well 
despite  the  orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by 
the  whole — not  least  by  its  sombre  ending.  Rimsky-Korsakov  confronted  Tchaikovsky 
at  intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music; 
the  composer  admitted  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program,  but  he  refused  to  give  any 
details.  Five  days  later  Tchaikovsky  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained  of 
indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and 
in  the  evening  Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky  lin- 
gered on,  generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
November  6. 

Though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Tchaikovsky's  death  was  the  result  of  cholera 
brought  on  by  his  drinking  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  an  epidemic,  the  extra- 
ordinarily expressive  richness  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  particularly  that  of  its  finale, 
has  inspired  a  great  deal  of  speculation  regarding  the  composer's  demise.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  Tchaikovsky  poisoned  himself  fearing  denunciation  of  himself  to 
the  Tsar  as  a  homosexual  by  a  duke  with  whose  nephew  he  had  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship! Other  writers  have  asserted  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of  the  com- 
poser's premonitions  of  impending  death. 

According  to  this  story,  then,  one  of  the  participants  obtained  a  supply  of  poison 
and  delivered  it  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  consumed  it  and  then  refused  to  see  a  doctor 
until  it  was  too  late  for  help.  All  involved — including  the  doctor  who  finally  treated 
him  and  his  own  family — had  to  be  in  on  the  secret,  in  order  to  protect  the  compos- 
er's memory  and  their  own  reputations.  Unfortunately,  the  story  itself  is  almost  totally 
undocumented  except  by  a  series  of  hearsay  accounts.  But  the  Russian  musicologist 
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Alexandra  Orlova  (who  had  seen  documents  in  Russia  that  are  not  accessible  to 
Western  scholars)  convinced  the  English  Tchaikovsky  scholar  David  Brown  of  its 
truth,  with  the  result  that  this  version  appears  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians.  But  a  story  derived  largely  from  fourth-hand  deathbed  reports  does 
not  inspire  confidence,  especially  when  it  is  so  obviously  sensational  in  character.  The 
whole  complex  issue  has  recently  been  discussed  in  a  fascinating  article  by  Alexander 
Poznansky,  'Tchaikovsky's  Suicide:  Myth  and  Reality"  {Nineteenth-Century  Music  for 
Spring  1988);  this  article  demolishes  the  Orlova  hypothesis  through  a  careful  study  of 
Russian  law,  Tchaikovsky's  psychological  condition  in  the  days  before  his  final  illness, 
and  convincing  indications  that  the  composer  had  long  since  come  to  terms  with  his 
own  nature. 

All  of  this  speculation  has  been  fired,  in  part,  by  the  extraordinary  expressive  rich- 
ness of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  especially  by  its  finale.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of  the  composer's  premonitions  of 
impending  death.  Yet  perusal  of  his  letters  makes  clear  that  until  the  last  few  days  he 
was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to 
future  compositions.  The  expressive  qualities  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  follow  from  his 
two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also  concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate.  The 
Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered  two  views  of  man's  response  to  Fate — on 
the  one  hand  finding  solace  in  the  life  of  the  peasants,  on  the  other  struggling  to 
conquest,  though  through  a  somewhat  unconvincing  victory.  In  the  Sixth  Symphony, 
Fate  leads  only  to  despair. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony,  though  a  note 
found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part — all  impul- 
sive passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH — result 
of  collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying  away 
(also  short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's 
secret.  The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance,  when 
the  composer,  having  rejected  "A  Program  Symphony"  (since  he  had  no  intention  of 
revealing  the  program)  and  Modest's  suggestion  of  "Tragic,"  was  taken  with  his  broth- 
er's alternative  suggestion,  "Pathetic."  Modest  recalled  his  brother's  reaction:  "'Excel- 
lent, Modya,  bravo,  PatheticV  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the  title  by 
which  it  has  since  been  known."  The  title  gives  a  misimpression  in  English,  where 
"pathetic"  has  become  a  debased  slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense 
of  "passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense  of  "suffering." 
In  French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And  the  symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's  emotional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music 
of  great  power. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  sombre  one,  congruent  with 
his  own  pessimistic  view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the 
stories  that  whirl  around  the  composer — that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique 
Symphony,  was  a  means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  his  life.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose 
to  revel  in  his  misery;  but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated 
it  in  sound,  and  put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

— S.L. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

BETTY  CARTER  and  her  Quartet 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO  with  special  guest 
BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

IS.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL  * 

GEORGE  SHEARING  AND  JOE  WILLIAMS 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET  with  special  guests 
THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 

*  SPECIAL  PRICES  APPLY  TO  THESE  CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  $22,  $16 
EVENING  COCERTS:  $42,  $30,  $21 
SPECIAL  PRICES:  $45,  $32,  $25 


LAWN:  $1 1 
LAWN:  $13 
LAWN:  $16.50 


TV 


FOR  TICKETS  VISIT  THE  TANGLEWOOD 
BOX  OFFICE  OR  CALL  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
AT  1 -(800)- 274-8499. 
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TanglewGDd 

19       9       6 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 

HUGH  WOLFF  conducting 


RANDS 


Le  Tambourin,  Suite  No.  2 

The  Night  Cafe 

Dance  at  Aries 

The  Church  at  Auvers 


SIBELIUS 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  11 

Allegro  molto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Menuetto  I;  Menuetto  II 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Rondo:  Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Bernard  Rands 

La  Tambourin,  Suite  No.  2 


Bernard  Rands  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  on  March  2,  1 934;  he  lives  in  Boston,  and  is  a 
composer-in-residence  at  Tanglewood  this  summer.  He  composed  the  two  suites  of  he  Tambourin 
in  1984,  drawing  the  material  from  an  unfinished  opera.  The  first  was  commissioned  by  the 
Fromm  Foundation  and  dedicated  to  the  late  PaulFromm;  the  second  was  commissioned  by  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The 
suites  may  be  performed  either  separately  or  together.  The  composer  led  the  San  Diego  Symphony 
in  the  first  performance  of  both  suites  on  December  14,  15,  and  16,  1984.  This  is  the  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (third  and  fourth 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four  timpani, 
one  bass  drum,  two  snare  drums,  two  tom-toms,  four  bongos,  four  suspended  cymbals,  one  sizzle 
cymbal,  two  tam-tams,  chimes  (two  sets),  one  marimba,  two  vibraphones,  one  xylophone,  three 
tambourines,  five  temple  blocks,  two  triangles,  one  wood  block,  six  Almglocken,  two  harps,  piano, 
celesta,  electric  keyboard,  and  strings. 

Like  many  composers,  Bernard  Rands  became  involved  with  music  very  early,  with 
family  music-making.  He  was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  but  later  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily's native  region,  Wales.  "My  father  was  a  school  janitor,"  he  recalled  in  an  interview. 
"All  my  uncles,  seven  of  them,  were  coal  miners.  And  at  that  time,  for  all  kinds  of  rea- 
sons, miners  and  working-class  people,  so  to  speak,  used  their  leisure  time  between 
long  hours  of  toil  to  do  things  like  make  music. .  .These  were  people  who  could  virtu- 
ally not  write  their  own  names,  but  they  could  certainly  read  music,  and  they  played 


A  Life  in  Music 

"When  !  was  eight  years  old,  my  father  walked 
me  onto  the  empty  stage  of  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  I  sang  a  bit  of  //  Trovatore.... 
I  grew  up  right  here  in  Quincy,  listening  to  broadcasts 
of  Toscanini,  treasuring  recordings  of  the  BSO, 
leaping  at  chances  to  attend  live  concerts.... 
I  want  to  share  my  life  in  music  with  my  listeners." 

Classics  in  the  Morning 

with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  k^ulttll 

Weekdays  at  8am 

and  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood 
live  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
Sundays  at  2pm 
ily  7- August  25 
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extraordinarily  well.  So  I  was  always  surrounded  by  music  in  that  sense."  In  the  years 
after  World  War  II,  when  Sir  John  Barbirolli  re-formed  the  Halle  Orchestra,  Rands 
had  the  regular  opportunity  to  hear  a  fine  orchestra  in  rehearsal  and  performance, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  sound  and  the  richness  of  possibilities. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Wales  as  a  composition  student  in  the  mid-1950s. 
His  teacher  there,  Reginald  Smith  Brindle,  introduced  him  to  the  lyrical  Italian  serial- 
ism  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola.  Rands  went  to  Italy,  where  he  worked  with  Dallapiccola  for 
three  years  and  became  well  acquainted  with  Luciano  Berio  and  Bruno  Maderna. 
Rands'  first  visit  to  the  United  States  came  in  1966,  when  a  Harkness  Fellowship  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Milton  Babbitt  to  come  to  Princeton.  He 
divided  his  time  between  the  total  serialists  at  Princeton  and  the  more  freewheeling 
experimentalists  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  then  returned  to  England  and  began 
teaching  at  York  and  Oxford.  But  a  1975  invitation  to  come  for  a  visiting  year  to  the 
University  of  California  proved  fateful.  He  went  to  California,  where  he  was  based  at 
the  San  Diego  branch  of  the  university  (another  hotbed  of  new  musical  thought). 
And  here  I  am — now  an  American  citizen."  Indeed,  his  becoming  an  American  citi- 
zen in  1983  proved  to  be  excellent  timing;  it  made  him  eligible  for  the  1984  Pulitzer 
Prize,  which  he  received  for  his  remarkable  Canti  del  Sole  for  tenor  and  orchestra,  a 
counterpart  to  the  equally  remarkable  Canti  lunatici,  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  which 
was  performed  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood  in  Au- 
gust 1982.  1  le  moved  to  Boston  in  1985  with  an  appointment  at  Boston  University  and 
has  generally  stayed  in  the  Boston  area  since,  though  with  occasional  lengthy  visits 
elsewhere,  su<  h  .is  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  a  time  the  composer-in-residence 
of  the  Philadelphia  (  )k  hestia.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University. 
l.e  Tkmbourin  is  derived  from  music  that  Rands  had  composed  for  an  unfinished 
opera  about  the  painter  Vincent  Van  Gogh.  The  title  of  the  work  refers  to  a  cafe  or 
tavern  on  the  Boulevard  Clichy,  a  regular  resort  for  artists  and  writers,  including  Van 
Gogh,  who  painted  it  and  its  proprietress  (a  painting  treated  musically  in  the  first 
suite  of  Lb  Tambourin).  For  performances  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1989,  the 
composer  provided  the  following  commentary  on  the  piece. 

( Completed  in  October  1984,  each  of  the  two  suites,  which  may  be  performed  sepa- 
rately, consists  of  three  short  movements,  scored  for  large  orchestra.  The  musical 
character  of  each  of  the  individual  movements  was  prompted  by  specific  visual 
characteristics  found  in  certain  paintings  and  drawings  by  Van  Gogh.  Musical 
depiction  of  the  paintings'  subject  matter  was  not  a  concern  or  a  consideration. 
Rather  the  relationship  is  confined  to  technique  in  matters  of  harmony  and  disso- 
nance, of  color  and  light,  energy  and  intensity  of  brush  stroke,  shape,  clarity,  and 
focus  of  image,  and  their  overall  formal  structure  deployment.  Nevertheless,  Van 
Gogh  painted  and  drew  with  such  fervor  and  passion  that  often  the  technical 
aspects  of  his  work  are  simultaneous  translations  of  his  own  inner  turmoil,  anxiety, 
rage,  joy,  love,  and  depression. 
The  second  suite,  to  be  performed  here,  consists  of  three  movements,  inspired  by 
three  specific  works  of  Van  Gogh.  Rands  provides  the  following  descriptions,  which 
suggest  an  approach  to  his  musical  treatment  of  them. 

The  Night  Cafe.  There  are  two  paintings  of  cafes  at  night:  one  an  outdoor  scene 
with  light  flooding  from  the  windows,  illuminating  the  sidewalks,  chairs,  and  tables 
against  a  starlit  sky;  the  other  (The  All-Night  Cafe)  is  a  desolate  interior  scene 
depicted  in  the  most  extreme  color  contrasts;  "blood  red  and  dark  yellow  with  a 
green  billiard  table  in  the  middle;  there  are  four  citron-yellow  lamps  with  a  glow  of 
orange  and  green.  Everywhere  there  is  a  clash..." 

Dance  at  Aries.  A  complex  of  figures  dancing,  painted  in  somber  colors  with  the 
jet-black  hair  and  hats  of  the  women  giving  a  macabre  quality  to  the  social  scene. 
The  Church  at  Auvers.  Painted  in  bold,  simple  lines  allied  to  an  electric  quality  of 
color — a  cobalt-blue  sky  and  acid-green  grass.  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  was  found  in 
the  prayer  book  that  Van  Gogh  used  during  his  ministry  in  the  Borinage  (a  Belgian 
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coal-mining  area  where  he  worked  as  a  Calvinist  missionary  in  his  twenties) .  That 
fragment  helped  generate  much  of  the  musical  material  of  the  two  suites. 

As  these  descriptions  indicate,  the  aim  of  the  music  is  in  no  sense  illustrative,  but 
rather  psychological,  focusing  on  the  psychology  and  inner  concerns  of  the  artist 
more  than  on  events  of  his  life  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  paintings  and  drawings. 
The  orchestral  colors  are  highly  varied,  but  with  an  emphasis  on  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious elements,  shot  through  here  and  there  with  brilliance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Jean  Silbelius 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Opus  47 


Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius  was  born  at  Tavastehus  (Hdmeenlinna),  Finland,  on 
December  8,  1865,  and  died  atjdrvenpda,  at  his  country  home  near  Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  on 
September  20,  1957.  He  began  work  on  his  violin  concerto  in  1902,  completed  it  in  short  score- 
— that  is,  with  the  orchestration  worked  out  but  not  written  down  in  detail — in  the  fall  of  1903, 
and  finished  the  full  score  about  New  Year  1904.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  Helsingfors 
on  February  8,  1904,  with  Viktor  Novacek  as  soloist  and  with  the  composer  conducting.  Sibelius 
then  withdrew  the  work  for  revision,  and  in  its  new  and  present  form  it  had  its  premiere  in  Berlin 
on  October  19,  1905,  with  Karl  Halir  as  soloist  and  with  Richard  Strauss  on  the  podium.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  this  concerto  in  April  1907,  with  soloist  Maud  Powell 
under  Karl  Muck's  direction.  Ruggiero  Ricci  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of 
this  concerto,  on  August  5,  1960,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch;  Gidon  Kremer  was 
soloist  for  the  most  recent  performance  here,  on  August  21,  1994,  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Haitink.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  all  in  pairs;  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  no  violin  concerto  is  the  soloist's  first  note — delicately  dissonant  and  off  the 
beat — so  beautiful.  Indeed,  in  September  1902,  Sibelius  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
just  had  "a  marvelous  opening  idea"  for  such  a  concerto.  But  even  with  that  inspired 
start,  the  history  of  the  work  was  troubled.  Sibelius  was  drinking  heavily  and  seemed 
virtually  to  be  living  at  Kamp's  and  Konig's  restaurants.  He  was  limitlessly  resourceful 
when  it  came  to  finding  ways  of  running  from  this  work  in  progress.  He  behaved  out- 
rageously to  Willy  Burmester,  the  German  violinist  who  had  been  concertmaster  in 
Helsingfors  for  a  while  in  the  '90s,  who  admired  Sibelius  and  was  ambitious  on  his 
behalf,  who  stirred  him  up  to  compose  a  violin  concerto,  and  who  of  course  hoped  to 
give  its  first  performance.  Sibelius  sent  the  score  to  Burmester  ("Wonderful!  Masterly! 
Only  once  before  have  I  spoken  in  such  terms  to  a  composer,  and  that  was  when  Tchai- 
kovsky showed  me  his  concerto!"),  let  word  get  about  that  the  work  would  be  dedicat- 
ed to  him,  but  at  the  same  time  pushed  for  a  premiere  at  a  time  when  Burmester  was 
not  free  or  would  not  have  had  time  to  learn  a  piece  that  in  its  original  form  was  still 
more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Viktor  Novacek — not  to  be  confused  with  the  better-known 
Ottokar  Novacek,  composer  of  a  popular  Perpetuum  mobile — was  a  violin  teacher  of  no 
distinction  and  without  reputation  as  a  performer.  That  he  would  fail  with  the  concer- 
to was  a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  that  was  the  destructive  path  Sibelius  chose.  After  the 
premiere,  Burmester  offered  his  services  once  again  for  a  series  of  performances  in 
October  1904 — "All  my  twenty-five  years'  stage  experience,  my  artistry  and  insight  will 
be  placed  to  serve  this  work. .  .1  shall  play  the  concerto  in  Helsingfors  in  such  a  way 
that  the  city  will  be  at  your  feet" — only  to  find  himself  passed  over  again,  this  time  in 
favor  of  Karl  Halir,  concertmaster  in  Berlin,  a  former  member  of  the  famous  Joachim 
Quartet,  and  himself  a  quartet  leader  of  great  distinction.  Moreover,  the  dedication 
finally  went  to  Ferenc  von  Vecsey,  a  Hungarian  \iolinist  born  in  1893,  who,  in  his 
prodigy  days,  had  been  one  of  the  concerto's  earliest  champions. 
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From  Bach  to  Bartok,  many  of  the  great  keyboard  concertos  have  been  written  by 
(  om  posers  for  themselves.  Rather  more  of  the  significant  violin  concertos  have  been 
written  for  others  to  play.  Sibelius  wrote  his  for  a  kind  of  ghostly  self.  He  was  a  failed 
violinist  He  had  begun  lessons  late,  at  fourteen,  but  then,  "the  violin  took  me  by 
storm,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was  my  dearest  wish,  my  overriding  ambition  to 
become  a  great  virtuoso."  In  fact,  aside  from  the  handicap  of  the  late  start  and  the 
provincial  level  of  even  the  best  teaching  available  to  him  in  Finland,  he  had  neither 
i he  gill  of  physical  coordination  nor  the  appropriate  temperament.  In  1890-91,  when 
he  was  studying  composition  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Karl  Goldmark,  he 
played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  conservatory  (its  intonation  gave  him  headaches)  and 
on  January  9,  1891,  auditioned  lor  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  "When  he  got  back  to 
Ins  loom."  we  read  in  Erik  Tawaststjerna's  biography,  "Sibelius  broke  down  and  wept. 
Alt i  i  wards  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  began  to  practice  scales."  With  that  he  gave  up, 
though  a  dial  \  entry  for  1915  records  a  dream  of  being  twelve  and  a  virtuoso.  The 
concerto  is.  in  an)  event,  imbued  both  with  his  feeling  for  the  instrument  and  the 
pain  of  his  farewell  to  his  "dearest  wish"  and  "overriding  ambition." 

The  two  violin  concertos  that  most  extraordinarily  explore  the  structural  and  ex- 
pressive  potential  ol  cadenzas  are  Elgar's  and  Schoenberg's.  Without  intending  any- 
thing as  theatrical  Ol  fantastic ,  Sibelius  assigns  a  role  of  unprecedented  importance  to 
his  first-movement  cadenza,  which,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  and  function  of  the  devel- 
opment section.  What  leads  up  to  that  crucial  point  is  a  sequence  of  ideas  beginning 
with  the  sensitive,  dream)  melody  that  introduces  the  voice  of  the  soloist  and  continu- 
ing (via  a  shoi  i  <  adenza  of  a  conventional  sort)  with  a  declamatory  statement  upon 
which  Sibeliiis's  mark  is  ineluctable,  an  impassioned,  superviolinistic  recitation  in 
sixths  and  octaves,  and  so  to  a  long  litlli  that  slowly  subsides  from  furious  march  music 
to  wistful  pastoral  n>  darkness.  Out  of  that  darkness  the  cadenza  erupts.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion for  sovereign  bravura,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  brilliantly,  imaginatively,  and 
economically  composed.  Whether  comparing  his  own  work  with  the  Brahms  concer- 
to, whit  h  he-  first  luard  in  Berlin  in  January  1905,  or,  many  years  later,  with  the  Pro- 
kofiev I)  major.  Sibelius  set  store  by  having  composed  a  soloistic  concerto  rather  than 
.i  symphonic  one.  line,  there  is  none  of  the  close-knit  dialogue  characteristic  of  the 
greatest  classical  concertos  from  Mozart  to  Brahms:  Sibelius  opposes  rather  than  mesh- 
es solo  .md  orchestra  (or  the  orchestra  as  accompanist).  True  also  that  the  Sibelius  is 
one  of  the  really  smashing  virtuoso  concertos.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  associ- 
ate it  with  the  merely  virtuosic  tradition  represented  by  the  concertos  of,  say,  Tchai- 
kovsky and  Bruch  (and  perhaps  even  the  elegant  Mendelssohn).  This  first  movement 
with  its  bold  sequence  of  disparate  ideas,  its  quest  for  the  unity  behind  them,  its  dras- 
tic substitute  for  a  conventional  development,  its  recapitulation  that  continues  to  ex- 
plore, real  range,  and  develop,  its  wedding  of  violinistic  brilliance  to  compositional 
purposes  of  uncommon  originality,  is  one  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  symphonist  is 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  second  and  third  movements  proceed  from  another  level  of  ambition,  which 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Adagio  is  anything  other  than  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing pages  Sibelius  ever  achieved.  Between  its  introductory  measures  and  the  main 
theme  there  is  a  fascinating  disparity.  Clarinets  and  oboes  in  pairs  suggest  an  idea  of 
tather  tentative  tone  (and  surprisingly  Wagnerian  cast),  a  gentle  beginning  leading  to 
the  entry  of  the  solo  violin  and  to  a  melody  of  vast  breadth.  It  is  to  be  played  sonoro  ed 
espressivo.  It  speaks  in  tones  we  know  well  and  that  touch  us  deeply,  and  it  took  me 
years  of  knowing  it  before  I  realized  that  the  world,  the  gesture  it  evokes  is  Beetho- 
ven's, and  particularly  the  Cavatina  in  the  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130.  Sibelius  himself 
never  found,  perhaps  never  sought  such  a  melody  again:  this,  too,  is  farewell.  Very 
lovely,  later  in  the  movement,  is  the  sonorous  fantasy  that  accompanies  the  melody 
(now  in  clarinet  and  bassoon)  with  scales,  all  pianissimo,  broken  octaves  moving  up 
in  the  violin,  and  the  soft  rain  of  slow  scales  in  flutes  and  plucked  strings. 

"Evidently  a  polonaise  for  polar  bears,"  said  Donald  Francis  Tovey  of  the  finale.  The 
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charmingly  aggressive  main  theme  was  an  old  one,  going  back  to  a  string  quartet 
from  1890.  As  the  movement  goes  on,  the  rhythm  becomes  more  and  more  giddily 
inventive,  especially  in  matters  of  the  recklessly  across-the-beat  bravura  embellishments 
the  soloist  fires  over  the  themes.  It  builds  a  drama  that  evokes  the  Dvorak  D  minor 
symphony  Sibelius  so  much  enjoyed  when  he  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  1890,  to  end  in 
utmost  and  syncopated  brilliance. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976 
to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his  program  notes 
(including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Serenade  No.  1  in  D  for  orchestra,  Opus  1 1 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 
The  Serenade  first  appeared  in  1858  as  a  Nonet  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  horn,  bassoon,  and 
strings.  Brahms  later  expanded  the  work  twice,  first  to  scoring  for  chamber  orchestra,  then  for 
full  orchestra,  the  only  form  in  which  it  survives  today.  This  final  version  was  first  performed  on 
March  3,  1860,  in  Hamburg,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Joachim.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the 
New  York  Symphony  in  the  American  premiere  at  Steinway  Hall  on  May  29,  1873.  Georg  Henschel 
gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  October  1882.  Charles  Munch  gave  the  first 
Tanglewood  performance  (though  omitting  the  third  and  fourth  movements)  on  July  18,  1958, 
the  BSO's  first  complete  Tanglewood  performance  being  given  by  Otmar  Suitner  on  July  10,  1982, 
and  the  most  recent  by  Seiji  Ozawa  on  July  7,  1984.  The  Serenade  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  title  "Serenade"  that  Brahms  gave  to  the  piece  eventually  published  as  his  Opus 
1 1  hints  at  some  of  the  history  behind  the  work.  During  two  fruitful  years  spent  at  the 
ducal  court  of  Detmold,  Brahms  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  great  many  examples 
of  that  lighter  sort  of  entertainment  music  turned  out  by  Mozart  under  such  headings 
as  cassation,  serenade,  or  divertimento.  The  wind  players  of  Prince  Leopold's  band 
demonstrated  in  these  works  the  varied  possibilities  of  the  style;  in  homage  to  the  old- 
er master  and  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  their  playing,  Brahms  composed  a 
large  chamber  work  of  the  serenade  type  for  nine  instruments,  five  winds  and  four 
strings. 

As  always  in  that  period,  he  showed  his  newly  completed  works  to  his  good  friend, 
the  violinist,  conductor,  and  composer  Joseph  Joachim.  Joachim  opined  that  the  nonet 
should  really  be  expanded  for  chamber  orchestra.  Brahms  took  his  advice — unfortu- 
nately destroying  the  original  version  in  the  process.  The  first  performance  of  the 
enlarged  score  took  place  at  a  court  concert  in  Detmold.  A  public  performance  in 
Hamburg  on  March  28,  1859,  was  unfavorably  received.  As  one  of  the  papers  report- 
ed, "If  Brahms  will  learn  to  say  what  is  in  his  heart  plainly  and  straightforwardly,  and 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  cut  strange  capers,  the  public  will  endorse  Schumann's  hopes 
and  the  laity  will  be  able  to  understand  what  it  is  that  professional  musicians  prize  so 
highly  in  his  works."  That  early  review  was  characteristic  of  much  of  the  reaction  to 
Brahms's  music  in  the  coming  years — prized  by  a  select  group  of  connoisseurs,  con- 
sidered overly  complex  and  difficult  by  the  average  music-lover. 

In  any  case,  it  was  apparently  after  the  Hamburg  performance  that  Brahms  decid- 
ed once  again  to  enlarge  the  scoring  to  include  the  full  orchestra  (minus  trombones). 
The  premiere  of  that  version  was  also  received  with  indifference,  though  audiences 
on  the  whole  soon  began  to  accept  this  loving  bow  to  the  past,  or  perhaps  it  was  sim- 
ply that  the  performances  were  better.  In  any  case,  at  a  performance  in  Oldenburg 
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two  years  later,  a  critic  noted  that  "the  applause  reached  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  not 
hitherto  experienced  here."  (Such  was  not  to  be  the  case  at  the  first  Boston  hearing 
of  the  Serenade,  when  Georg  Henschel,  a  friend  of  the  composer's  and  first  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  a  performance  in  1882.  One  paper  report- 
ed, 'The  work  on  first  hearing  is  generally  unintelligible  and  not  enjoyable,"  though 
the  range  of  views  was  actually  rather  wide.) 

The  Serenade  in  D  also  marked  Brahms's  arrival  in  Vienna.  On  November  14, 
1862,  only  weeks  after  he  had  come  for  what  was  to  be  a  short  visit  (but  turned  into  a 
lifelong  residency),  the  Serenade  introduced  a  large  orchestral  work  of  the  young 
composer  to  the  milieu  that  was  to  dominate  the  rest  of  his  life.  Already,  on  this  first 
acquaintance,  his  lifelong  supporter,  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  critic  of  the  NeueFreie 
Presse,  recognized  the  scope  and  intellectual  power  of  Brahms's  composition,  even  in 
a  relatively  "light"  form. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Serenade  reflects  its  composer's  loving,  careful  study 
of  the  classics,  not  as  something  merely  venerable,  but  as  something  to  be  celebrated 
through  musical  homage  in  a  living  tradition.  The  very  first  sonority  of  the  Serenade 
immediately  conjures  up  the  finale  of  Haydn's  London  Symphony,  with  its  D  major 
pedal  point  in  the  lower  strings  and  the  statement  of  a  jovial,  folklike  theme  in  the 
horn.  But  matters  have  not  progressed  far  when  Brahms,  through  a  striking  series  of 
shifts  of  his  pedal  point,  indicates  to  the  alert  listener  that,  however  closely  he  may 
have  made  obeisance  to  the  spirit  of  Haydn,  he  is  planning  a  work  on  a  far  grander 
scale  altogether.  After  building  up  to  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme  in  the  full  or- 
chestra, progress  to  the  secondary  key  brings  in  a  new  theme  of  extraordinary  range 
in  the  violins,  soaring  upwards  as  it  plays  the  composer's  favorite  rhythmic  game  of 
two-versus-three.  If  the  opening  bars  were  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  composer,  this 
theme  could  have  been  composed  by  no  one  but  Brahms.  Even  in  this  largest  and 
most  heavily  scored  movement  of  the  Serenade  the  chamber  music  origin  of  the  work 
is  still  evident  in  the  frequent  solos  for  the  wind  instruments,  which  require  that  the 
massive  body  of  strings  be  relatively  subdued.  After  a  powerful  fortissimo  climax,  the 
movement  dies  away  in  a  coda  that  is  delicate,  witty,  and  of  chamber  music  lightness. 

Serenades  in  Mozart's  day  had  a  string  of  movements  following  the  opening  Allegro, 
which  was  almost  invariably  the  largest.  These  included  various  dances,  usually  min- 
uets, surrounding  a  central  slow  movement,  a  lively  finale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
dance  movements  scattered  here  and  there.  Brahms  follows  this  pattern  by  putting  a 
scherzo  between  the  opening  Allegro  and  the  slow  movement,  and  then  following 
the  Adagio  with  two  more  movements  in  dance  patterns.  The  scherzo  is  an  unusually 
elaborate  one,  making  use  of  canonic  techniques  that  few  composers  would  choose  to 
employ  in  a  "light"  movement,  though  Haydn,  one  of  Brahms's  likely  models,  would 
do  so.  The  Adagio  is  unique  in  all  of  Brahms — a  slow-movement  sonata  that  is  quite 
complete,  even  to  a  lengthy  development  and  a  full  recapitulation  and  coda.  The 
composer  allows  his  love  for  luxuriant  development  full  sway  here  in  the  twining  thirds 
and  sixths  of  the  woodwinds  against  string  tremolos,  played  off  against  a  sensuous 
horn  call.  The  paired  minuets  seem  to  be  final  reflections  of  the  earliest  version  of 
the  Serenade,  since  they  call  for  the  same  collection  of  instruments  (except  horn). 
Since  so  much  of  the  orchestral  scores  hints  over  and  over  again  at  chamber  music 
textures,  it  is  a  charming  surprise  to  find  genuine  chamber  music  in  one  of  the  move- 
ments. The  horn,  which  has  rested  during  the  Menuetto,  leads  off  the  second  scherzo 
in  a  theme  that  immediately  recalls  early  Beethoven.  In  fact,  the  scherzo  is  a  wonder- 
ful homage  to  the  Opus  20  Septet  and  the  Second  Symphony,  just  as  the  first  move- 
ment recalls  Haydn.  The  rondo  finale  brings  the  Serenade  to  an  end  in  a  burst  of 
high  spirits  that  recalls  the  penchant  for  long  strings  of  dotted  rhythms  characteristic 
of  another  Brahms  mentor,  Robert  Schumann. 

— S.L. 
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Organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver 
became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
in  April  1995  and  celebrated  that  anniversary  last  summer.  In  December 
1994,  in  its  first  performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  of  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  the  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm" 
from  Les  Troyens,  and,  in  its  Asian  premiere,  the  Messe  solennelle.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  origi- 
nally formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  of- 
ficial chorus  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up 
of  members  who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood, 
working  with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Pops,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Bernard 
Haitink,  and  such  prominent  guests  as  Marek  Janowski,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle. 
The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
numerous  recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  compact  disc  also  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame 
and  Berlioz's  Requiem,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second,  Third,  and 
Eighth  symphonies,  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on 
Philips;  Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater -with  Kathleen  Battle,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete 
incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La 
Damoiselle  elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips, 
the  chorus  has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloeand  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two 
Christmas  albums  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  'Joy  to  the  World,"  on 
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Sony  Classical,  and  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  was  for  many  years  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977;  his  recent  recording  with 
that  ensemble  for  Koch  International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the  Chorale 
— Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin  Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  William 
Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of  Elliott  Carter.  A  second  record- 
ing for  Koch  is  planned,  to  include  Carter's  remaining  choral  works,  and  music  by  other 
American  composers.  Mr.  Oliver's  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Joan  Bissell 
Sarah  Brannen 
Karol  Carroll 
Sarah  Daniello 
Erin  McCoy 
Margaret  O'Connell 
Darlene  Patterson 
Miranda  Roberts 
Suzanne  Schwing 
Joan  Sherman 
Annelise  Skovmand 
Sarah  Telford 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Jennifer  Anderson 
Sue  Conte 
Abbe  Dalton 


Diane  Droste 
Paula  Folkman 
Debra  Swartz  Foote 
Jennie  Gorton 
Dana  Patek 
Marian  Rambelle 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Dianne  Terp 
Amy  Toner 

Tenors 

Paul  Allen 
Richard  Bissell 
Jeff  Brown 
Andrew  O.  Crain 
Richard  Damaso 
David  Henderson 
James  Kauffman 


Henry  Lussier 
Krishan  Oberoi 
John  Papirio 
Ernest  Redekop 
Benjamin  Youngman 

Basses 

Neal  Addicott 
Steven  Bloom 
John  Cavallaro 
James  Courtemanche 
Michael  Healy 
Michael  Heneise 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  Secour 
Thomas  Wang 
Terry  Ward 
Warren  Ziegler 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 


Born  Marthaniel  Roberts  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  August  1963,  and 
c  .  V  .  blind  since  the  age  of  five,  Marcus  Roberts  was  first  exposed  to  music  in 

!;Vj  the  local  church  where  his  mother  was  a  gospel  singer.  His  parents  bought 

'  I  >     ~^^"      a  piano  when  he  was  eight,  and  he  began  nine  years  of  formal  training  at 
fcj&'y  twelve.  While  a  music  major  at  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee  he 

^f?w  "       >L     studied  with  Leonidus  Lipovetsky,  a  student  of  the  noted  Russian  piano 
^j*£  j    teacher  Rosina  Lhevinne.  Mr.  Roberts  also  cites  such  diverse  pianists  as  Art 

"a"*1   I  I        Tatum,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, James  P.Johnson,  and  Mary  Lou  Williams  as 
|  m         |    eariy  influences.  Aspiring  to  a  career  in  jazz,  Mr.  Roberts  won  several 
statewide  competitions.  In  1982,  in  Chicago,  he  won  the  competition  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Jazz  Educators,  where  he  met  pianist  Ellis  Marsalis,  patri- 
arch of  the  noted  jazz  dynasty.  Wynton  Marsalis  heard  Roberts  play  at  the  convention,  and 
the  trumpeter  asked  his  father  to  have  Roberts  contact  him.  Marsalis  took  the  young  pianist 
under  his  wing  and  profoundly  influenced  Roberts'  artistic  development;  in  1985  he  invited 
Roberts  to  take  over  the  piano  chair  in  his  quartet.  Mr.  Roberts  maintained  a  busy  touring 
schedule  with  Marsalis  from  1985  to  1991,  and  appeared  on  virtually  all  the  trumpeter's  jazz 
recordings  made  during  that  period.  He  also  continued  to  garner  awards,  including  first 
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prize  at  the  first  Thelonious  Monk  International  Jazz  Competition  in  1987.  He  recorded  six 
albums  before  signing  to  Columbia  in  1994;  during  that  time  he  became  the  first  jazz  musi- 
cian  to  have  his  first  three  recordings  reach  No.  1  on  Billboard's  traditional  jazz  chart.  Prior  to 
his  Columbia  signing,  Mr.  Roberts  recorded  a  wealth  of  original  solo  and  band  material,  and 
also  expressed  his  continuing  commitment  to  exploring  the  American  solo  piano  tradition 
with  his  own  versions  of  classics  by  Ellington,  Monk,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  and  James  P.  Johnson. 
"Deep  in  the  Shed"  was  a  septet  recording  of  original  blues  compositions  featuring  members 
of  the  Wynton  Marsalis  band  as  well  as  prominent  younger  musicians  including  Herb  Harris, 
Chris  I  homas,  and  Scotty  Barnhart.  Mr.  Roberts  has  toured  the  United  States  and  Europe  as 
a  soloist,  as  well  as  with  his  septel  and  trio.  He  is  active  as  an  educator,  conducting  seminars 
and  clinics  throughout  the  United  States.  He  also  has  a  special  interest  in  working  with  the 
blind,  and  has  recentl)  <  onti  United  his  time  to  projects  with  The  Lighthouse  and  the  Ameri- 
(an  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  has  also  worked  impressively  on  behalf  of  the  Jazz  at  Lin- 
coln Centei  program.  In  1993  the  piemiere  of  his  own,  seventy-minute  Romance,  Swing  and 
tin  Blues  on  his  thil  tieth  bii  tlid.u  that  August  7  was  a  highlight  of  that  summer's  Classical  Jazz 
Sei  ies  al  I  in<  oln  ( lenter.  A  \ast  knowledge  of  the  jazz  canon  also  served  him  well  as  music 
directoi  <>1  the  Lincoln  Center  Ja// Orchestra  during  its  coast-to-coast  United  States  tour  in 
the  white!  ol  1(.>(.M.  In  \ j > 1 1 1  1994  lie  kicked  off  a  year  devoted  largely  to  the  work  of  Gershwin, 
pel  Foi  ming  as  soloist  with  I  <eon  Botstein  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  "I 
Got  Rhythm"  Variations  as  pai  t  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Hall  show  "Common  Ground:  Jazz,  African- 
American  a\u\  [ewish  Composers  I  1930-1955)."  This  past  June  saw  the  simultaneous  release 
ol  two  innovative  recordings:  "Portraits  in  Blue,"  his  Sony  Classical  debut,  featuring  his  own 
piano  and  oi  i  lirsti  .il  .n  i  angements  of  music  by  George  Gershwin  and  James  P.Johnson;  and 
the  ( Columbia  |az2  recording  "lime  and  Circumstance,"  a  suite  for  trio  that  marks  his  first 
album  (  onsisting  entireh  ol  Ins  own  compositions  since  1990's  "Deep  in  the  Shed."  Future 
piojcc  is  include  an  album  ol  original  septet  music  called  "Express  Mail  Delivery,"  and  a  col- 
le<  tion  ol  Ins  .n  rangements  oi  &  otl  [oplin  rags.  He  also  continues  to  tour,  both  as  part  of  a 
trio  and  with  orchestra.  Mr.  Roberts  makes  his  debut  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  al  fanglewood  tins  week. 
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Founded  as  the  Russian  Imperial  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Kirov  Orchestra  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history.  Housed  in  St.  Petersburg's  famed  Mariinsky  Theatre  (opened  in  1860  and 
named  after  the  wife  of  Alexander  II),  the  orchestra  entered  its  true  "golden  age"  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  music  direction  of  Eduard  Napravnik  (1839- 
1916).  Napravnik  singlehandedly  ruled  the  Imperial  Theatre  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
from  1863-1916;  under  his  leadership,  the  Mariinsky  Orchestra  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  He  also  trained  a  generation  of  outstanding  conductors,  developing  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  Russian  school  of  conducting."  The  Mariinsky  Theatre  has  also 
been  the  birthplace  of  numerous  operas  and  ballets  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  mas- 
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terpieces  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century.  World  premiere  performances  include 
Glinka's  Life  of  a  Tsar  and  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  Borodin's  Prince  Igor,  Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov 
and  Khovanshchina,  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Maid  of  Pskov,  The  Snow  Maiden,  and  Legend  of  the  In- 
visible City  ofKitezh,  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  lolanta,  Swan  Lake,  Nutcracker,  and  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Prokofiev's  The  Duenna,  as  well  as  operas  by  Shostakovich  and  ballets  by  Khachaturian. 

Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  closely  associated  with  the  Mariinsky  Theatre,  not  only  con- 
ducting the  orchestra  but  also  premiering  his  Fifth  Symphony,  the  fantasy-overture  Hamlet, 
and  the  Pathetique  Symphony.  Serge  Rachmaninoff  conducted  the  orchestra  on  numerous 
occasions,  including  premieres  of  his  cantata  Spring  and  the  symphonic  poem  The  Bells.  In 
addition,  Rachmaninoff  w,as  highly  regarded  as  an  interpreter  of  Russian  composers  and  led 
notable  performances  of  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  and  Prokofiev's  Sinfonietta.  The  orchestra 
also  premiered  the  music  of  the  young  Igor  Stravinsky,  including  his  Scherzo  fantastique  and 
Firebird  Suite. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Mariinsky  Theatre  has  presented  works  by  Europe's  leading 
opera  composers,  including  Handel,  Rossini,  Gounod,  and  Wagner.  In  1862,  Verdi's  Laforza 
del  destinowas  given  its  world  premiere  at  the  theatre  in  the  composer's  presence.  Wagner  was 
a  favorite  at  the  Mariinsky  Theatre,  where  his  operas  were  frequently  performed  from  the 
nineteenth  through  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  the  first  Russian  per- 
formances of  the  complete  Ring  cycle,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meister singer,  and  Parsifal.  The 
Ring  cycle  was  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  who  was  the  first  to  conduct  the  complete  Ring  at 
Bayreuth  and  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Mariinsky  Orchestra  also  gave  the  first  Russian  perform- 
ances of  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra,  Salome,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  and  of  Berg's  Wozzeck,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  production  that  took  place  two  years  after  its  world  premiere  in  Berlin  and  twenty 
years  before  its  premiere  in  Vienna. 

By  1917,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  St.  Petersburg's  most  renowned  symphony  orches- 
tra. Its  repertoire — operatic  and  orchestral — has  traditionally  encompassed  not  only  music  of 
Russian  composers  but  also  of  European  composers,  both  classical  and  contemporary.  Numer- 
ous internationally  famous  musicians  conducted  the  orchestra,  among  them  Hans  von  Bulow, 
Felix  Mottl,  Felix  Weingartner,  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  Otto  Nikisch,  Willem  Mengelberg, 
Otto  Klemperer,  Bruno  Walter,  and  Erich  Kleiber.  On  two  occasions,  in  1847  and  1867,  Hector 
Berlioz  led  performances  of  his  own  works  with  the  Royal  Imperial  Theatre  Orchestra,  includ- 
ing Damnation  of  Faust,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  Harold  in  Italy.  The 
composer  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "Such  an  orchestra!  Such  precision!  Such  an  ensemble!" 
And  in  a  letter  dated  December  1867,  he  wrote,  "I  don't  think  Beethoven  had  a  better  per- 
formance of  his  compositions!"  In  March  and  April  1863  Richard  Wagner  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg; he,  too,  led  the  Royal  Imperial  Theatre  Orchestra,  conducting  six  programs  of  Beetho- 
ven symphonies  and  his  own  compositions,  plus  the  world's  first  concert  performance  of  the 
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Prelude  und  Liebestod  from  Tristan.  Gustav  Mahler  appeared  with  the  orchestra  in  1902  and 
1907,  conducting  five  concerts,  including  a  performance  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  In  1912 
Arnold  Schoenberg  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  symphonic  poem  Pelleas  und  Melisande. 

Renamed  the  Kirov  Opera  during  the  Soviet  era,  the  orchestra  continued  to  maintain  its 
high  artistic  standards  under  the  leadership  of  Evgeni  Mravinsky  and  Yuri  Temirkanov.  Since 
Valery  Gergiev  became  artistic  director  in  1988,  the  Kirov  has  forged  important  relationships 
with  the  world's  great  opera  houses,  among  them  London's  Royal  Opera  House,  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  the  Opera  de  la  Bastille  in  Paris,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Soon  after 
the  city  of  Leningrad  was  renamed  St.  Petersburg,  the  Kirov  Theatre  reverted  to  its  original 
title  of  the  Mariinsky  Theatre,  home  to  the  Kirov  Opera,  the  Kirov  Ballet,  and  the  Kirov 
Orchestra. 

In  recent  years  the  Kirov  Opera  has  toured  worldwide,  performing  in  England,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  It 
made  its  United  States  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1992.  Gergiev  and  the 
Kirov  Orchestra  have  subsequently  given  two  acclaimed  American  tours.  In  1993  the  full 
company  visited  Japan  for  the  first  time,  giving  a  series  of  concerts  and  staged  performances 
of  The  Fiery  Angel,  Boris  Godunov,  and  The  Queen  of  Spades.  The  Kirov  Opera  made  its  Paris 
debut  with  a  three-week  residency  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees.  In  April  1990,  Valery 
Gergiev  and  the  Kirov  Opera  presented  Andrei  Takovsky's  Boris  Godunov,  originally  created 
for  Coven t  Garden.  The  live  broadcast  from  the  Mariinsky  Theater  to  Britain  was  the  first 
transmission  of  its  kind  from  St.  Petersburg.  In  St.  Petersburg,  the  Mariinsky  Theatre  is  the 
centei  piece  of  the  famous  "White  Nights"  Festival,  held  annually  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
June.  Mr.  Gergiev  and  the  Kirov  Orchestra  have  an  ongoing  close  association  with  Philips 
(  Lissic  s  that  lias  already  resulted  in  a  distinctive  catalogue  of  operas  and  symphonic  works 
on  audio  and  video. 


Valery  Gergiev  is  principal  conductor  and  artistic  director  of  the  Kirov 
Opera  at  the  Mariinsky  Theatre  in  St.  Petersburg  and  principal  conductor 
of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  During  the  1996-97  season  he 
makes  his  debuts  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  conducting  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic in  Boris  Godunov,  and  with  the  Philharmonia  of  London  and  with 
the  New  Israeli  Opera  in  the  Kirov's  production  of  Shostakovich's  Lady 
Mat -bet fi  ofMtsensk  He  conducts  Lohengrin  at  Covent  Garden  and  travels 
with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  to  London  for  the  BBC  Proms  and  to 
the-  Athens  Festival.  He  also  appears  with  the  Netherlands  Radio  Philhar- 
monic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  which  will  launch  a 
biennial  festival  featuring  Mr.  Gergiev  conducting  the  Santa  Cecilia  and  Kirov  orchestras.  He 
leads  the  Kirov  Orchestra  at  the  Barbican  in  London  and  returns  to  Japan  with  the  Kirov 
Opera  performing  Carmen  and  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk.  Born  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Gergiev  studied 
conducting  with  Ilya  Musin  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  At  twenty-three  he  won  the 
Herbert  von  Karajan  Conductor's  Competition  in  Berlin.  He  made  his  Kirov  Opera  debut 
in  1978  with  War  and  Peace,  later  became  assistant  conductor  to  Yuri  Temirkanov,  and  was 
appointed  artistic  director  in  1988.  He  has  appeared  with  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  and  was  chief  conductor  of  the  Armenian  State  Orchestra  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Gergiev's  engagements  as  guest  conductor  have  included  the  orchestras  of  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Minnesota,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  the  Royal  Concertge- 
bouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  He  made  his  American  operatic  debut  in  1991  with  a 
new  production  of  War  and  Peace  at  San  Francisco  Opera  and  returned  there  in  1994  with  the 
Kirov's  production  of  The  Fiery  Angel,  and  for  a  new  Herodiade  with  Placido  Domingo,  which 
was  recorded  live  by  Sony  Classical.  He  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Bayerischer  Staats- 
oper  in  Munich  in  1992,  at  Covent  Garden  in  London  in  1993,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1994.  Mr.  Gergiev  is  artistic  director  of  the  "Stars  of  the  White  Nights  Festival"  held 
annually  in  St.  Petersburg,  featuring  leading  soloists  from  the  Mariinsky  Theatre  and  interna- 
tional guest  artists  in  a  program  of  operas,  ballets,  symphonic  and  choral  concerts,  and  re- 
citals. He  is  also  director  and  founder  of  the  Mikkeli  International  Festival  in  Finland.  The 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  GERGIEV  Festival,  for  which  he  is  artistic  director,  opens  its  inau- 
gural season  in  September  1996.  In  London  he  has  been  artistic  director  of  the  Mariinsky- 
Kirov  Series,  which  featured  artists  associated  with  the  Kirov  performing  Russian  master- 
pieces and  works  by  western  composers  who  have  historical  associations  with  St.  Petersburg; 
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Mr.  Gerviev  launched  this  series  in  1993.  In  addition  to  his  activities  with  the  Kirov  Opera 
and  Orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Gergiev  has  also  appeared  with  them  on  tour  in  Japan, 
Israel,  and  Europe.  The  Kirov  Orchestra  and  Chorus  are  making  their  first  American  concert 
tour  together  this  summer,  opening  the  first  Lincoln  Center  Festival  and  appearing  also  at 
Tanglewood  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Mr.  Gergiev's  numerous  international  awards  include 
his  selection  in  1994  as  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by  the  Independent  and  as  "Conductor  of  the 
Year"  at  the  Classical  Music  Awards  in  London.  In  1996,  Musical  America  also  honored  him  as 
"Conductor  of  the  Year."  Mr.  Gergiev  records  exclusively  for  Philips  Classics.  His  many  record- 
ings with  the  Kirov  include  Tchaikovsky's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Sleeping  Beauty,  Rachmaninoff's 
Second  and  Third  symphonies,  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  8,  a  disc  of  Russian  showpieces 
entitled  "White  Nights,"  and  Mussorgsky's  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death  with  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky. 
Future  releases  include  The  Gambler,  Mazeppa,  Kashchei  the  Immortal,  and  the  complete  cycle  of 
Prokofiev  piano  concertos  with  Alexander  Toradze. 


Soprano  Marina  Shaguch  has  been  acclaimed  for  concert  and  recital  ap- 
pearances throughout  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Born  in  Krasnodarin 
in  the  former  USSR,  Ms.  Shaguch  is  a  graduate  of  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Conservatory  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  studied  under  Tamara  Novi- 
chenko,  one  of  Russia's  most  famous  teachers.  While  still  a  student  at  the 
conservatory  she  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  Russia's  most  prestigious 
national  competition,  the  Glinka  Competition.  Shortly  thereafter  she 
became  the  silver  medalist  of  the  1990  International  Tchaikovsky  Com- 
petition. She  was  then  chosen  to  be  sent  by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Culture 
to  represent  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  most  promising  young  vocal  artist  in  America's  1992  Rosa 
Ponselle  International  Competition  for  the  Vocal  Arts,  where  she  won  the  Rosa  Ponselle 
Gold  Medallion  Award,  leading  to  her  March  1994  New  York  City  debut  in  Alice  Tully  Hall. 
Ms.  Shaguch 's  concert  and  opera  repertory  encompasses  works  in  Russian,  Italian,  French, 
and  German.  Her  operatic  roles  with  the  Kirov  include  Marpha  in  The  Tsars  Bride,  Tatiana 
in  Eugene  Onegin,  Oksana  in  The  Night  Before  Christmas,  Marguerite  in  Faust,  Parassia  in  The 
Fair  of  Sorochintsy,  Volkhova  in  Sadko,  Ludmila  in  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  and  Fevronyia  in  The 
Invisible  City  of  Kitezh.  The  latter  two  roles  she  performed  last  summer  with  the  Kirov  Opera 
dining  its  engagement  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival. 


Tenor  Yuri  Alexeev  graduated  from  Rostov-na-Donu  State  Music  College 
in  1991.  That  same  year  he  won  third  prize  in  the  All-Russian  Competition 
and  joined  the  Voronezh  Opera  and  Ballet  Theatre.  His  repertoire  there 
included  Lykov  in  Tsar's  Bridge,  Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin,  the  Young  Gypsy 
in  Aleko,  Turiddu  in  Cavalleria  rusticana,  Alfredo  in  La  traviata,  and  Cassio 
in  Otello.  In  January  1996  Mr.  Alexeev  made  his  Mariinsky  Theatre  debut 
as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata.  Other  roles  with  the  Mariinsky  Theatre  have  in- 
cluded Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin  and  Vladimir  Igorovich  in  Prince  Igor. 
Mr.  Alexeev  appeared  on  tour  with  the  Kirov  Opera  in  Luxembourg  in  1996. 


Baritone  Nikolai  Putilin  joined  the  Kirov  Opera  in  1992.  He  has  performed 
on  tour  with  the  Kirov  in  Japan,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Israel,  and  in 
the  United  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  during  the  1995-96 
season.  In  1993  he  performed  the  role  of  the  Old  Pilgrim  with  the  Mariin- 
sky Opera  in  video  and  audio  recordings  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s  Sadko  for 
Philips  Classics,  NHK,  and  Cameras  Continentales.  Mr.  Putilin 's  repertoire 
includes  Tomsky  in  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  Posa  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo, 
Ruprecht  in  Prokofiev's  The  Fiery  Angel,  the  title  roles  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin,  Borodin's  Prince  Igor,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Mazeppa,  Shchel- 
kalov  and  Rangoni  in  Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov,  the  title  role  of  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  Ebn-Hakia  in 
Tchaikovky's  Iolanta,  Figaro  in  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Amonasro  in  Verdi's  Aida. 
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Kirov  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
Valery  Gergiev,  Artistic  Director 
Mariinsky  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg 


First  Violins 

Yuri  Zagorodniuk 
Rafael  Khismatulin 
Pavel  Fainberg 
Leonid  Vexler 
Sergei  Zakurin 
Anna  Vaiman 
Elena  Berdnikova 
Alexander  Shirokov 
Leonid  Kiritchenko 
Boris  Vassiliev 
Tatiana  Rusetskaia 
Vsevolod  Vassiliev 
Vladimir  Podenkov 
Lolita  Silvian 
Mark  Kogan 
Artur  Djavadian 

Second  Violins 

Georgi  Shirokov 
Zumrad  Ilieva 
Victor  Kirjakov 
Janna  Abdulaeva 
Ildar  Gatov 
Alexander  Soloviev 
Svetlana  Juravkova 
Alexander  Vassiliev 
Elena  Gantvarg 
Nina  Pirogova 
Elena  Khaitova 
Victor  Zaitsev 
Elena  Shirokova 

Violas 

Olga  Kirillova 
Yulia  Malkova 
Vladimir  Litvinov 
Stanislav  Popov 
Viktor  Zakharov 
Ekaterina  Garshina 
Sergei  Yevtikhov 
Alexander  Bogorad 
Andrei  Pavliutchenkov 
Konstantin  Bytchkov 
Dmitri  Vesselov 

Cello 

Zenon  Zalitsailo 
Yuri  Loevski 
Mikhail  Slavin 


Alexander  Ponomarenko 
Nikolai  Vassiliev 
Vitaly  Naidich 
Riza  Guimaletdinov 
Boris  Mejvinski 
Sarkis  Guinosian 
Inna  Zalitsailo 
Anton  Gakkel 

Bass 

Kiril  Karikov 
Vladimir  Shostak 
Alexander  Alexeev 
Denis  Kashin 
Vassili  Rakitski 
Alexander  Belokon 
Alexei  Chubachin 
Evgeni  Mamontov 

Flute 

Valentin  Tcherenkov 
Vassili  Viland 
Ekaterina  Rostovskaia 
Margarita  Maistrova 
Diana  Tcherezova 

Oboe 

Viacheslav  Lupatchev 
Alexander  Trushkov 
Pavel  Terentiev 
Leonid  Sirotkin 

Clarinet 

Ivan  Terski 
Victor  Koulyk 
Anatoly  Shoka 
Yuri  Zyuryaev 
Dmitri  Kharitonov 

Bassoon 

Igor  Gorbunov 
Alexei  Dmitriev 
Valentin  Kapustin 
Alexander  Sharykin 

French  Horn 

Dmitri  Vorontsov 
Igor  Prokofiev 
Vladimir  Smirnov 
Valery  Papyrin 
Andrei  Antonov 
Vladislav  Kouznetsov 


Leonid  Kiselev 
Alexei  Pozin 

Trumpet 

Vassili  Kan 
Yuri  Fokin 
Sergei  Kriutchkov 
Alexander  Smirnov 
Vitaly  Zaitsev 
Dmitri  Yermilov 

Trombone 

Andrei  Smirnov 
Igor  Yakovlev 
Sedor  Arkhipov 
Nikolai  Timofeev 

Tuba 

Nikolai  Slepnev 
Valentin  Awakumov 

Percussion 

Sergei  Antoshkin 
Valeri  Javnerchik 
Andrei  Khotin 
Yuri  Alexeev 
Valery  Kniga 
Mikhail  Peskov 
Yuri  Mishchenko 

Harp 

Odarka  Voshchak 
Bojena  Chornak 

Piano,  Celeste 

Natalia  Arzumanova 

Technical  Crew 

Vladimir  Gulyaev 
Andrei  Romanov 

Orchestra  Director 

Vladimir  Ivanov 

Executive  Director 

Yuri  Schwarzkopf 

Administration 

Dmitry  Norkin 
Dennis  Kalashnikov 
Alisa  Meves 
Natalia  Rostinina 
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Soprano  I 

Valentina  Bogdanova 
Liudmila  Kouznetsova 
Olga  Kouznetsova 
Elena  Loukonina 
Svetlana  Petrenko 
Alexandra  Potemkina 
Liudmila  Tarassova 
Elena  Shmyglevskaya 
Larissa  Shorikova 
Tamara  Yusupova 
Yulia  Antonova 
Larissa  Vekhova 
Olga  Serge eva 

Soprano  II 

Alevtina  Babouchkina 
Tatiana  Baltourina 
Liudmila  Bololova 
Anna  Galitchina 
Vasilina  Morozova 
Pavlina  Pavlova 
Natalia  Shubina 
Larissa  Borissova 
Galina  Kulikova 

Mezzo  I 

Ravilia  Bulgakova 
Irina  Bystrievskaya 
Marina  Mareskina 
Olga  Semenova 
Yulia  Khazanova 


Dalmira  Strelnikova 
Yulia  Khramtsova 

Mezzo  II 

Galina  Babechko 
Ekaterina  Vorobieva 
Nadejda  Govorova 
Liudmila  Ivanova 
Julietta  Marchachova 
Antonina  Pavlova 
Alia  Kiritchenko 
Liudmila  Pikaleva 
Liudmila  Sevova 

Tenor  I 

Alexander  Bolotov 
Yuri  Dolgopolov 
Yuri  Koupreev 
Alexander  Pinhasovich 
Valery  Sobanov 
Vladimir  Trushin 
Anatoly  Andreev 
Leonid  Ivanov 
Victor  Melnik 

Tenor  II 

Yuri  Andrushko 
Froim  Groisman 
Alexei  Gromashev 
Vladimir  Kniazev 
Victor  Markevich 
Yuri  Orlov 
Igor  Silakov 


Roman  Guibatov 
Serguei  Yukhmanov 

Bass  I 

Guennadi  Anikin 
Yuri  Gavrilenko 
Nikolai  Krouk 
Evgueni  Matveev 
Alexander  Peretiatko 
Alexander  Shubin 
Valery  Beliaev 
Andrei  Khrapovitski 

Bass  II 

Leonid  Vorobiev 
Anatoly  Griaznov 
Vitaly  Ikonnikov 
Evgueni  Kocheregin 
Petr  Kouznetsov 
Alexander  Maximenkov 
Serguei  Pozdniakov 
Evgueni  Yakovlev 
Ali  Mamedbekov 
Victor  Samsonov 

Chorusmasters 

Valery  Borisov 
Serguei  Inkov 

Piano  Coach 

Natalia  Maslennikova 


Sheldon/Connealy  Division 
Columbia  Artists 

R.  Douglas  Sheldon 
Mary  Jo  Connealy 
Mark  Maluso 
Lee-Ann  Pinder 


Tour  Staff 

Karen  Kloster 
Maria  Keith 
Bernard  Muller 
Alexandra  Sheldon-Anan 


Edgar  Colon-Hernandez 
Michael  Cooney 
Kim  Williams 
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Since  his  professional  conducting  debut  with  the  National  Symphony  in 
1979,  Hugh  Wolff  has  led  virtually  every  major  American  orchestra,  includ- 
ing those  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  and  Toronto.  Abroad  he  has  conducted  such  leading  ensembles 
as  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Berlin  Radio  Symphony,  and  Australia's  three  major  orchestras.  Now  in  his 
fifth  season  as  music  director  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  where 
his  contract  has  been  extended  through  the  1999-2000  season,  Mr.  Wolff 
has  conducted  that  ensemble  at  home  and  on  numerous  tours  of  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Japan;  he  has  also  led  it  on  seventeen  acclaimed  recordings  for  Teldec  Classics  Interna- 
tional. Praised  for  his  performances  of  both  the  standard  and  twentieth-century  repertoire, 
he  has  brought  the  ensemble  increased  national  and  international  recognition,  including  two 
ASCAP  awards  for  adventurous  programming  of  contemporary  music.  Beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 1997  Mr.  Wolff  will  begin  a  three-year  tenure  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Frankfurt  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition,  since  1994  he  has  served  as  principal  conductor  of  Chicago's 
Grant  Park  Music  Festival,  the  nation's  oldest  municipally  supported  outdoor  free  classical 
music  festival.  Mr.  Wolffs  recordings  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  and  other  en- 
sembles range  from  the  Baroque  repertoire  to  the  avant-garde.  His  most  recent  recordings 
are  an  all-Stravinsky  disc  for  Teldec  and  a  Virgin  Classics  recording  of  three  American  guitar 
concertos  with  Sharon  Isbin.  A  vigorous  proponent  of  new  music,  he  has  led  numerous  world 
premieres  with  such  leading  orchestras  as  the  Boston  Symphony  (Ned  Rorem's  Swords  and 
Plowshares,  in  November  1991),  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the  London  Symphony. 
This  summer,  in  addition  to  leading  eleven  concerts  at  the  Grant  Park  Festival,  Mr.  Wolff 
makes  return  appearances  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the  Mann  Music  Center,  and  the  Aspen  Festival  Orchestra.  As  guest 
conductor  during  the  1996-97  season  he  appears  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  Toronto;  he  also  tours  Korea  and  Japan  with  the  Juilliard 


BOST! 


>N  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59.00,  $43.00,  $35.50 

NOVEMBER  3,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,  1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV:29 

FINE  Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1964  and  made  up  of 
BSO  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players  for 
their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall  is 
esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 


JORDAN  HALL  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAN 


:rvatory 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  (617)  266-7575 
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Orchestra.  In  Europe  he  leads  Berlin's  German  State  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Danish  National 
Radio  Symphony,  and  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  conducts  two  series  of  concerts  as 
principal  conductor-designate  of  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony.  Mr.  Wolff  launched  his  con- 
d lie  ting  career  with  the  National  Symphony;  he  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1980  with 
that  orchestra  and,  as  soloist,  his  mentor,  Mstislav  Rostropovich.  His  debut  as  an  opera  con- 
ductor with  Washington  Opera  was  followed  by  engagements  with  New  York  City  Opera  and 
Minnesota  Opera.  In  1985  he  became  music  director  for  seven  seasons  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Hugh  Wolff  was  born  to  American  parents  in  Paris  in  1953.  After  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  he  studied  conducting  with  Charles  Bruck  and  composition  with  Olivier 
Messiaen  in  Paris,  later  undertaking  graduate  studies  with  Leon  Fleisher  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore.  In  1985  he  received  the  first  Seaver/NEA  Conductors  Award.  Mr.  Wolff 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1988  and  appeared  with  the  orches- 
u. i  niosi  recently  here  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


It/hak  Perlman's  unique  combination  of  talent,  charm,  and  humanity  is 
recognized  by  audiences  throughout  the  world,  as  is  the  irrepressible  joy 
<>!  music-making  that  he  communicates.  In  1986  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized these  qualities  when  he  honored  Mr.  Perlman  with  a  "Medal  of  Liber- 
ty" Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Mr.  Perlman  completed  his  initial  training  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv;  an  appearance  on  the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show" 
in  1{.).")S  brought  him  to  international  attention.  Following  studies  at  the 
Juilliard  School  with  ban  Galamian  and  Dorothy  DeLay,  Mr.  Perlman  won 
the  Levintritt  Competition  in  1964;  since  then  he  has  appeared  with  every 
major  orchestra,  and  in  recitals  and  festivals  throughout  the  world.  In  April/May  1990  he  was 
part  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic's  history-making  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  December 
1994  lie  joined  that  same  ok  hesti a  lor  its  first  visits  to  China  and  India.  In  December  1990 
he  participated  in  a  gala  Leningrad  performance  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's birth.  In  December  1993  he  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
toi  a  gala  Dvorak  concert  in  Prague,  later  issued  by  Sony  Classical  on  compact  disc  and  home 
video;  following  the  PBS  broadcasl  of  that  concert,  Messrs.  Perlman  and  Ozawa  received 
Emim  awards  lor  "Individual  \(  hievement  in  Cultural  Programming."  The  violinist  also  col- 
laborated recently  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Symphony  performing  the  violin  solos 
for  Steven  Spielberg's  Academy  Award-winning  film,  Schindler's  List.  Mr.  Perlman's  best-selling 
recordings — on  Angel/EMI,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  London/Decca,  CBS  Master  works/ Sony 
(  lassie  al,  Erato/Elektra  International  Classics,  and  RCA/BMG  Classics — have  won  fifteen  Gram- 
mys.  Recent  releases  include  "The  American  Album" — works  by  Barber,  Bernstein,  and  Foss 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony;  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  Daniel  Baren- 
boim  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  live  recordings  of  Beethoven  string  trios  with  Pinchas 
Zukerman  and  Lynn  Harrell,  and  of  concertos  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  Ben-Haim  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic;  and  concertos  by  Mendelssohn  and  Prokofiev 
with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Throughout  1995,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Perlman's  fiftieth  birthday,  EMI  honored  him  as  "Artist  of  the  Year"  with  the  release  of  a 
twenty-one-disc  set  entitled  "The  Itzhak  Perlman  Collection."  The  release  of  that  set  coincid- 
ed with  'The  Definitive  Perlman  Experience,"  in  which  he  performed  seven  concertos  in 
four  concerts  at  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall  in  June  of  that  year.  Numerous  publications  and 
institutions  have  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Perlman  as  artist  and  humanitarian;  he  has  entertained 
and  enlightened  millions  with  his  appearances  on  television;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
handicapped  and  disabled  is  an  integral  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perlman  has  performed  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1978,  including  annual  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
sine  e  1984.  A  number  of  his  early  recordings  were  made  in  collaboration  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  then  music  director,  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Mr.  Perlman  appeared  at 
Tanglewood  twice  last  summer:  in  recital  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax,  and  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  the  gala  concert  celebrating  "The  Three  Birthdays"  (Seiji  Ozawa's  sixtieth,  his  own 
fiftieth,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma's  fortieth). 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.  Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 


SPONSORS 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
The  Kandell  Family 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Give  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

P.C. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 

Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

K.  H.  Fairbend 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Neff 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pan  ton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Renee'  D.  Sanft 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Karpel 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

Craig  J.  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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a  natural  showcase  for  its  artists 


The  internationally  famous  Bridge  of  Flowei 
Shelburne  Falls  is  included  in  the  book 


NORTH  RIVER  GLASS 
STUDIO  and  GALLERY 


by  John  Villani 


BALD  MOUNTAIN  POTTERY 
STUDIO  and  GALLERY 


yVe  d  love  to  show  you  around. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


&  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


VERMONT 

Willlamslown   SCENIC 

MOHAWK 

North  V    /^  _t 

Adams  ^"(aj-v     TRAIL  fttf 


t 
Brattleboro 


Lenox 

JTANGLEWOOD 

(41)       (ffl! 


\""tUWtr 


For  more  information  please  call: 
The  Village  Information  Center 
413»625»2544 
http://www.shaysnet.com  /-sfab; 


SALMON  FALLS 
ARTISANS  SHOWROOM 


MOLE 
HOLLOW 
CANDLES 

LTD. 
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A  Symphony  of  light  and  Co] 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  •  MUSIC   DIRECTOR 


ON 


BERNARD  HAITINK   •   PRINCIPAL  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  9 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 

BARBER  'Knoxville:  Summer  of  1  91 5' 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARTHA  ARGERICH,  piano 

RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
TCHAIKOVSKY  'The  Nutcracker/  Act  II 


ALL  CONCERTS  BEGIN  AT  8PM 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICES  RANGE   FROM  $53  TO   $189 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
Celebrating  Mstislav  Rostropovicb's 
70th  Birthday 

THOMAS  'Chanson'  for  cello  and 
orchestra  (New  York  premiere) 

RANDS  New  work  for  cello  and 
orchestra  (New  York  premiere; 
commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra) 

STRAUSS  'Don  Quixote' 


O  SUBSCKJB 
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Anne  Akiko  Meyers 


A  Day  for  Yourself... 


...at  Kripalu  Center 
for  Yoga  and  Health 

A  full  day  of: 

yoga  classes  •  experiential  workshops  • 

relaxing  sauna  and  whirlpool  •  vegetarian 

lunch  •  use  of  lake  for  swimming  and 

sunning  •  massage  (additional  charge) 

Any  Day  $40 


Call  413-448-3162 

Route  1 83,  Lenox,  neighboring Tanglewood 


Full  Service  Catering 
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Moore  Fine  Food,  Inc. 

56  A  Church  Street 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

413-637-0336/Fax  413-637-0338 

Serving  the  Berkshires,  CT  and  N  Y 


IraditionaCCy  handcrafted  furniture 

in  the  $ha$$r  andtyiv  'England 

design  genre  for  those  who  expect  more. 


Michael  Charles  Cabinetmakers 

fine  Jiandcraf ted  furniture 


53  Church  Street 

Lenox  Village,  MA   01240 


(413)  637-3483 
Open  Daily 


Sculpture 


Open  s 


fy  Andrew 
DeVries 

k 

View  his 
Celebrated 
works 
in  bronze 


>x  G^lery 

ieArt 

!  £  week  summer 
by  appointment 

1  MA  01240 
i*itul  Rocheleau 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


This  summer  come  visit 


North  Adams 

The  public  liberal  arts  college  of 
Massachusetts 


You'll  find  us  conveniently  located 

at  the  top  of  the  Berkshires 

or  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

http://www.nasc.mass  .edu. 


North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  1-800-292-6632 


THE 

Putney 
School 


Where  academics, 

the  arts,  and  the  individual 

are  equally  valued. 

Elm  Lea  Farm 

Putney  Vermont  05346 

802-387-6219 

http://vzww.putney.com/ 


Do  you 

know  any 

idealistic, 

imaginative, 

intellectual 

16-year-olds? 


Maybe  they're  ready  for  one  of 
America's  most  selective  liberal  arts 
colleges  -  the  only  one  to  offer  bright, 
highly  motivated  students  the  chance 
to  begin  college  after  tenth  grade. 
Simon's  Rock  College  of  Bard  has 
been  leading  the  way  in  the  academic 
acceleration  of  gifted  young  people 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

We  invite  you  (and  your  idealistic, 
imaginative,  intellectual  16-year-old 
friends)  to  visit  our  beautiful  275-acre 
campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires. 
Call  us. 


^ffllOIl  S  JtvOCK^  The  college  for  younger  scholars* 
84  Alford  Road,  Great  Harrington,  MA  01230        (800)  235-7180 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


University  of  Hartford 

GRADUATE 

PROGRAMS 

More  than  50  full-  and 
part-time  degree  options: 

•  Business  and  Public  Administration 

•  Organizational  Behavior  •  Nursing 

•  Education  •  Insurance  •  Music 

•  Communication  •  Fine  Arts 

•  Professional  Accounting 

•  Counseling  •  Engineering 

•  Taxation  •  School  Psychology 

•  Clinical  Psychology 

•  Educational  Leadership 

Convenient  evening  classes. 
"Try  before  you"  apply  option. 
For  information:  (860)  768-4371 

gettoknow@uhavax.  hartford.  edu 
httpJ/www.  hartford.  edu 

University  of  Hartford,  200  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06117 

Enrollment  at  the  University  of  Hartford  is  open  to  qualified  students  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  gender,  age,  ethnic  or  national  origin,  sexual  orientation  or  disability  status. 


Berkshire 

Community  College 

Pittsfield  &  Great  Barrington 
413-499-4660,  ext.  259 


•  28  associate  degree  and 
certificate  programs 

•  noncredit  workshops 

•  Elderhostel  courses 

•  Institute  for  Lifetime  Learning 

•  Workplace  training 

•  Berkshire  Circus  Camp 

•  Kids  on  Campus 

Where  the  community 
comes  for  lifelong  learning 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAKAD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)  542-6913 


in  Tanglewood  Makes 
Good  Business  Sense 


1  anglewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $50  million  locally  each  year.  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  BSO's  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONCERT  MEMBER  $250 

Receive  the  Tanglewood  Advance 
Ticket  Order  Form  in  the  early 
spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96). 

PARKING/TENT  CLUB 

MEMBER  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 
Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 
Receive  an  invitation  for  two  to  a 
private  reception  exclusively  for 
contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Annual  Fund. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 
MEMBER  $500 


In  addition,  receive  a  summer-long 
lisitng  in  in  the  weekly  Tanglewood 
Program  Book.  Receive  10  one-day 
lawn  tickets. 


HIGHWOOD  CLUB 
MEMBER  $750 


In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend  con- 
certs, including  Sunday  Brunch  and 
post-concert  refreshments.  Receive 
silver  permit  parking  privileges. 
Receive  16  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER$J,  gQO 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
dining  at  the  gracious  Seranak 
Supper  Club.  Enjoy  gold  permit 


parking  privileges.  Attend  a  closed 
rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  private 
reception  and  lecture.  Receive  20 
one-day  lawn  tickets.  Receive  priori- 
ty ticket  assistance  through  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 

PATRON  $2,500 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  elegant  dinner 
party  at  Seranak. 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name   Contact  Person 


Address. 


City 


State . 


Zip  Code. 


Telephone 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


1996  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Adniinistrative  Committee 

Co-Chairmen 

Glass  House 

Senior  Volunteer  Club 

Patricia  Henneberry 

Jeanne  Massimiano 

Robert  &  Dorothy  Dandridge 

William  C.  Sexton 

Highwood 

Seranak 

Secretary 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Elizabeth  Gordon 

Carol  S.  Greenberg 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 

Ursula  Dichter 

Executive  Committee 

Historical  Preservation 

Seranak  Gardens 

Charming  Dichter 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Ginger  Elvin 

Randy  Johnson 

Student  Parties 

Joseph  K.  Handler 

Koussevitzky  Society  Events 

Lawrence  Phillips 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Channing  &  Ursula  Dichter 

Symphony  Hall  Trips 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Membership  Meetings/Recognition 

Ann  Dulye 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Rowena  Scarrow 

Talks  and  Walks 

Anne  Sheridan 

Music  Education 

Al  Ayari 
Mary  Anne  Wiegand 

Nancy  Woitkowski 

Maddy  Baer 

Baila  Zheutlin 

Tanglewood  Committee  Liaison 

Administrative  Committee 

New  Friends  Reception 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Administrative  Committee  Events 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Tent  Club  Hospitality 

Maureen  Hickey 

Newsletter 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Befriend  a  Pair  of  Fellows 

Harriet  Vines 

Tickets 

Carol  McCann 

Nominating  Committee  Members 

Mel  Blieberg 

Judith  M.  Cook 

Sue  Paley  Colker 

TMC  Cultural  Exchange  Program 

Berkshire  Event 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Leslie  Reiche 

Genne  Levasseur 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

TMC  Fellowship  Picnic 

Business  Friends 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Elaine  London 

Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Tour  Guides 

Robert  Wells 

Harriet  Vines 

Marjorie  Lieberman 

Database/Ha  ndbook 

Rita  Blieberg 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Phyllis  Phillips 

Opening  Night  Gala 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  Picnic 

Family  Event 

George  &  Ginger  Elvin 

Phyllis  Jaffe 

Michael  Considine 

Anne  &  Barry  Sheridan 

Rose  Foster 

First  Aid 

Orchestra  Welcome  Back  Luncheon 

Ushers 

Thomas  Andrew 

Louise  Kleinberg 

Bruce  Callahan 

Friends  Office 

Catherine  Haddad 

Visitor  Center 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Harry  &  Karen  Methven 

Marie  Feder 

Past  Co-Chair 

Youth  Activities 

Functions  Office 

Joseph  K.  Handler 

Clara  Londoner 

Jack  &  Elizabeth  Shreenan 

Ready  Team 
Al  Ayari 

Madeline  Hawboldt 

THE  CHAMELEON  COLLECTION 


THE  STORE 

IMAGINATIVE 

ooi'ec/s  ofar/ 
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THE  GAUERY 


EVER-CHANGING 


for  euervoay  use 


ORIGINAL  GIFTS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
70  Railroad  Street  •  Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  •  413-528-5225 
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The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  ackm 

Dwledge  this  distinguished  group 

of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 

during  the  1995  fiscal  year. 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

LEXUS 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 

Exclusive  Automobile  of 

"Evening  at  Pops" 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Public  Television  Broadcasts 

CIRCUIT  CITY  FOUNDATION 

NEC 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF 

Far  East  Tour 

AMERICA 

and 

Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood 

Three  Birthdays  Celebration 

at  Tanglewood 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 

CORPORATION 

MCI  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

CORPORATION 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 

FILENE'S 

Summer  Tour 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

AT&T 

NYNEX 

Roland  Hayes  Tribute 

WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Salute  to  Symphony 

BAYBANKS,  INC. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

COMPANY 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

JOHN  HANCOCK 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

NORTEL 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

NYNEX 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FUNDS 

SHAWMUT  BANK 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate 

Sponsorship  Program,  contact 

Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at  (617)  638-9254. 

BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
Business  Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $500  or  more  during  the 
1996  fiscal  year.  An  eighth-note  symbol  denotes  support  of  $750-$  1,799.  Names 
that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,800  or  more. 


Accounting /Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  8c  Co. 

Pittsfield 
^H&R  Block 

Lee  and  Great  Barrington 
Kushi,  Myers  8c  Demers,  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  North  Adams 
Alan  S.  Levine,  PC,  C.PA. 

Plainview 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.PA. 

Pittsfield 

Advertising 

.hEd  Bride  Associates 
Lenox 
REGION  NET  INC.,  a  division 
of  Catharon  Productions 
Ghent,  NY 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 
Manhasset  Hills,  NY 

Arts  and  Antiques 

J>The  Country  Dining  Room 

Antiques 

Great  Barrington 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox 
}  Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee 
J1  RiCA-River  Contemporary 

Art 

Housatonic 
J1  Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox 

Automotive 

Biener  Nissan  Audi  Inc. 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 

Worcester 
Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 

Pittsfield 
Haddad-Pontiac-Buick-Jeep- 

Eagle-Toyota-Hyundai 

Lenox 
Nissan  Cambridge  Basic 

Research 

Cambridge 


Banking 


J>  Bank  of  Boston-First  Aggie 

Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington, 

North  Adams 
J*  City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 


First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lee 
GREAT  BARRINGTON 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Great  Barrington 
Greylock  Credit  Union 

Pittsfield 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox 
}  Lenox  Savings  Bank 

Lenox 
}  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield 

Beverage/ Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/ Distribution 

J>  Blossom  Farm  Products  Co. 

Fairlawn,  NJ 
•h  Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 

Adams 
J> Crescent  Creamery,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Domaney's  Fine  Wines 

Great  Barrington 
J*  Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 

Floral  Park,  NY 
•h  Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 

Goshen,  CT 
^KOPPERS  CHOCOLATES 

New  York,  NY 
J1  Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 

New  York,  NY 

Contracting/ 
Building/  Supplies 

J1  Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Dettinger  Lunber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
JTetricca  Industries 

Pittsfield 
S  &  A  Supply  of  Pittsfield,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 

West  Stockbridge 

Education 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox 
•h  Berkshire  Learning  Center 

Pittsfield 


J>  The  John  Dewey  Academy 
Great  Barrington 
North  Adams  State  College 
North  Adams 

Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield 
Lipton  Energy,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
O'Connell  Oil  Associates 

Pittsfield 
i1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  CT 
Sweatland  Oil 

Pittsfield 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 
Pittsfield 
J^EDM  Services 
Dalton 
General  Systems  Company, 
Inc. 
Pittsfield 

Financial  Services 

Colonial  Consulting  Corp., 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Monroe  G.  Faust 

Bronxville,  NY 
J>  Merrill  Lynch-The  Berkshires 

Pittsfield 
Paine  Webber 

Pittsfield 
WS  Securities  Incorporated 

Lenox 

Health  Care 

BERKSHIRE  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

Pittsfield 
.h  Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield 
J>Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

of  Massachusetts 

Worcester 
J1  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
J>  Health  New  England 

Pittsfield 
DR.  EUGENE  LEIBOWITZ 

Pittsfield 
J1  Lenox  Health  Care,  Inc. 

Lenox 
J' Dr.  Robert  K.  Rosenthal 

Newton 


J1  Royal  Health  Care  Services 
Manhattan,  Queens,  and 
Long  Island,  NY 
Joseph  Weinstein,  DDS 
White  Plains,  NY 

J1  The  Willowood  Healthcare 
Centers 

Williamstown,  North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 

High  Technology/Electronics 

^Berkshire  Computer 

Processing  Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
J1  New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 

Mamaroneck,  NY 
NIVLOC  ENTERPRISES,  LTD. 

North  Easton 
Plastics  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Insurance 

^Bader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield 
Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Pittsfield 
J^The  DeValle  Agency 

Springfield 
Rosen  &  Company,  Inc. 

Port  Chester,  NY 
Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Pittsfield 
Wheeler  and  Taylor 

Great  Barrington 

Legal 

J^Antonucci  &  Associates 

Lenox 
i'Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 
i'Certilman,  Balin,  Adler,  & 

Hyman 

New  York,  NY 
Cianflone  &  Cianflone,  P.C. 

Pittsfield 
J>  Robert  J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Newton  Centre 
Joel  S.  Greenberg,  Esq.,  P.C. 

Pittsfield 
J>Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Grill 

New  York,  NY 
Ellen  Marshal,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
J1  Shulklapper  and  Vacek,  P.C. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  PA. 

Iselin,  NJ 

Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Amadeus  House 

Lenox 
APPLE  TREE  INN 

Lenox 


A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond 
Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Pittsfield 
J>  Birchwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee 
J>  Blantyre 

Lenox 
Brook  Farm  Inn 

Lenox 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox 
J>  Cranwell  Resort  and  Golf  Club 

Lenox 
i^The  Gables  Inn 

Lenox 
Quality  Inn 

Lenox 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
J>  Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 
Village  Inn 

Lenox 
J>  Walker  House 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 
Whistler's  Inn 

Lenox 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown 
J>Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington 

Management  /  Consulting 

HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY 
CENTER  FOR  ORGANIZA 
TIONAL  EXCELLENCE 

Hempstead,  NY 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Davison  Trading  Company 

Holyoke 
J>  Disbrow  Manufacturing 

East  Orange,  NJ 
French  Textiles 

Clifton,  NJ 
G.E.  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
HUSKY  INJECTION 

MOLDING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lee 
Pittsfield  Generating 

Company,  L.P 

Pittsfield 
J>Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee 
^Revlon  Group  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
J1  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

Lee 


Media/Entertainment 

}  Cablevision  Systems 

Corporation 

Woodbury,  NY 
Century  Communications 

Lee 
ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 

New  York,  NY 

Paper  Machinery/ 
Products/Printing/Publishing 

Beloit  Corporation 

Dalton 
•f>C.T.  Brigham  Company,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dalton 
Excelsior  Printing  Co. 

North  Adams 
Im-Press 

Pittsfield 
KD  OFFICE  WORKS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
LOMBARD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dalton 
J1  Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS  INC. 

Dalton 
SULLrvAN  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

West  Springfield 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

New  York,  NY 

Real  Estate 

Dayspring  Realtors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 

Lenox 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

J>  Blantyre 

Lenox 
Cafe  Lucia 

Lenox 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox 
Dakota 

Pittsfield 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 
The  Village  Inn 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Berkshire  Mall 

Lanesborough 
Carr  Brothers  Hardware 

Great  Barrington 
J>  Carr  Hardware  and  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge 
Domaney's  Wines  &  Deli 
Great  Barrington 
Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
KAY  BEE  TOY&  HOBBY 

SHOPS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
J^Loehmann's,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Pasko  Frame  and  Gift  Center 

Pittsfield 
J^Paul  Rich  and  Son 

Home  Furnishings 

Pittsfield 
i1  Stern  &  Company,  Inc. 

Windsor,  CT 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox 
Suchele  Bakers 

Lenox 
Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington 
TALBOTS 

Lenox 
YANKEE  CANDLE  COMPANY, 

INC. 

South  Deerfield 


Services 


J1  Abbott's  Limousine  and 

Livery  Services 

Lee 
Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 

Pittsfield 
Culligan  Water  Conditioning, 

Inc. 

Lenox 
Devanny-Condron  Funeral 

Home 

Pittsfield 
Foresight  Land  Services 

Pittsfield 
Haupt  Tree  Company,  Inc. 

Sheffield 
}  Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 

Great  Barrington 
Richmond  Telephone  Co. 

Richmond 
Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield 
Taconic  Telephone  Co. 

Chatham,  NY 
TAILORED  EVENTS 

Pittsfield 


Tourism/Resorts/  Camps 

CANYON  RANCH 
Lenox 

Other 

Comstock,  Ferre  &  Company 

Kensington,  CT 
DeWolfson  Down 

Great  Barrington 
Harris  R  ,  Ontario 
The  Havers 

Upper  Montclair,  NJ 
J1  The  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
RL  Associates 

Princeton,  NJ 


Contributions  as  of  June  21,  1996 


Exquisite 
Dining 

Elegant 
Accommodations 


OLD  CHATHAM 
.«  SHEEPHERDING 

&  COMPANY  INN    T 


Snaker  Museum  Road,  Old  Chatham,  NY  12136 

(518)  794-9774 

Open  lor  dinner  ana  Sunday  brunch 


There  is  no  substitute  for  good  design... 


LORENTZEN  DESIGN 


■.  ;-  ..     •■■  .-.<  ,■;-:-;:..;■:-.  :/.;  ^v.v.::'^V.' ;.:.-■ 


Furnituremaker 

Traditionally  styled 
Custom  Furniture  and  Cabintery 

for  your  home  or  office 
in  Cherry,  Maple,  Oak  and  Pine 

Call  or  write  for  a  color  brochure: 

P.  O.  Box  212  South  Egremont,  Ma.  01258 
Tel:   413-528-8272 

Studio  hours  by  appointment 


YAKI-SHIME:  Woodfired  Unglazed  Ware 


Michael  Marcus 

Art  School  Rd.,  Monterey,  MA  01 245 

Summer  hours  1 0-5,  7  days 

(413)528-4115 


^~^**^C%2p<y 


T.P.  SADDLULAXKTT  *  CO. 


304  Main  Street 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)528-6500 


Routes  11&30 

Manchester  Center,  VT 

(802)  362-9888 


DAYS    IN    T  H  E 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1996: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation, 
Frances  Steinhart  Galligan 
Foundation,  and  many 
individuals  who  generously 
support  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  following 
have  contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  Abbot  and  Dorothy 
Stevens  Foundation,  Charles 
Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 


Ky 


Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  discover  the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and 
enjoy  informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and 
sports.  Participating  area  cultural  institutions  in- 
clude the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood, 
Clark  Art  Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival, 
Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  Norman  Rockwell 


TknglewGDd 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


Chef  owned 
and  operated 


<U^m 


Full  menu  Northern  and  Southern  Cucina 
15  Franklin  St  Lenox  637-9094-1050 


ORieKJT  express 

CATeRlMQ 

Featuring 

Picnic  3ento  3oxee 

3  Harris  St.,  West  Stockbridge,  MA  01 266 
Phone  (413)  232-7066       


lW  KSJAUWM7&  WUHpmmmm 

BLM  ST.  STOCKBXIDGC-  298-3530 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE! 
LUNCH  *  DINNER  *  7  DAYS  *  LATE 

NIGHT  MENU  *  CONTINENTAL 

CUISINE  *  HOME  MADE  SOUPS  * 

DESSERTS  *  SPORTS  BAR  *  GAME 

ROOM* 


KINTARO 


at  Great  Barrington  Train  Station 

Reservations  (4  13)  528-5678 


Voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant 

'96,  '95,  '94  &  '93 

The  Dakota  Sunday  Brunch 

is  The  Best  in  the  Berkshires' 

413-499-7900 

Pittsfield/Lenox  Line,  Pittsfield 


l-iACTiJJS  VAVW 

Authentic  Mexican  Cuisine 
OPEN  7  Days 
243-4300 
a  54  Main  Street,  Lee,  MA 


Serving  award  winning 

continental 

and  American  cuisine 

daily  from  11:30. . . 


Family  oumtd  since  1930 

Route  7,  New  Ashford,  MA  (413)  458-3465 


-— »  -*^*^-^Restaurant  & 


Restaurant  &  Pub 
Country  Casual  Dinning 

Daily  Black  Board  Specials 

Gourmet  Brick  Oven  Pizza 

Homebaked  Desserts  -  Espresso  Bar 

Latenight  Menu 

Inviting  Pub,  Pool  side  Dinning 

Most  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

935  Sooth  Main  St.  Ct.  Barrington,  MA  {413)  328-5950 


JACKS 

GRILL 


~  Main  St.  Housatonic  (413)274-1000 
A  footloose  subsidiary  of  The  Red  Lion  Inn 


Japanese  Restaurant  and  Sushi  Bar 


Open  Lunch  Qt  Dinner  7  Days/Nights 

Friday  -  Saturday  Dinner  6c  Sushi  til  Midnight 

17  Railroad  Street,  Great  Barrington,  MA 

413-528-4343 __ 


Shaker  Mill 
Restaurant  &  Cafe 


The  place  to  go  BEFORE  &  AFTER 
Sunday  Brunch  -  Picnics  -  Open  Late 

West  Stockbridge  413-232-0100 


I  PANDA  HOUSE 

I  CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

"■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Ml 

499-0660 

RT  7  &  20,  LENOX 


FULL  MENU 
TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


©liiEN' 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

vietnamese  restaur/" 
Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


Open  7   Days 


Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 
JJJH       Cafe  Menu -Ute  Pare 

LENOX  J  (2 18 

RESTAURANT  637~421 8 

218  MAIN  STREET 

Northern  Italian  and  American   Cuisine 
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MARK 
TWAIN 
DAYS 

AUGUST 

16-18 

HARTFORD 
CT1996 


Of  all  the  beautiful  towns  it  bus  been  my  fortune  to  see  this  is  the  chief... 
You  do  not  know  what  beauty  is  if  you  have  not  been  here. 
-  Mark  Twain,  on  Hartford  (1868) 

Celebrating  Mark  Twain  !v  rent  ark  able  legacy  and 
Hartford's  rich  Victorian  heritage 

*  folk  and  gospel  concerts  •  theater  performances 

*  frog-jumping  contests  •  music  and  entertainment 

*  raft  races  •  Markathon  reading  of  Twain's  works 

*  celebrity  spelling  "fight"  •  food,  fun,  and  lots  more! 

For  information  call  (86o)  247-0998,  FAX  (860)  278-8148,  or  write 
Mark  Twain  Days,  c/o  The  Mark  Twain  House,  351  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06105. 

Founding  Sponsors:  The  .Mark  Twain  House,  The  Hartford  Courant,  WFSB/TV3. 

Partially  funded  through  a  grant  by  the  Connecticut  Tourism  Council  and 

the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development,  Tourism  Division. 

"•<M...v.«am  ,w;:;:;::;.;::zz;l,, 

I  louse 
Loctite  Corporation,  AI'RO  Center.  Bank  of  Boston.  Smith  Barnev.  and  Connecticut  Humanities  Council 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 

Receive  a  10%  discount  on  pur- 
chases at  the  Glass  House.  Register  for 
the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

MUSIC  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

(includes  two  adults  and  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  1997  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96).  Receive 
acknowledgment  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book. 

PARKING/ 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 


lit 


Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  #750 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  card  parking  privileges 
in  Tanglewood's  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  BERNSTEIN  CIRCLE  $1,000 

In  addition,  receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER  $1,800 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  suppers 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded  by 


a  lecture  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the  Tangle- 
wood program  book.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  at  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office.  Attend  an  elegant 
dinner  at  Seranak. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
PATRON  $2,500  and  above 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  Orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  exclusive  tour 
of  Tanglewood. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood 
Development,  at  (413)  637-5275 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


TknglewoDd 

LT*   FUND 


ANNUAL 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name Telephone 


Address 
City  _ 


State 


Zip  Code 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Wednesday,  July  3,  at  8:30 

AN  EVENING  WITH  JOAN  MORRIS  AND 
WILLIAM  BOLCOM 

Thursday,  July  4,  at  7:30 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 

Friday,  July  5,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Music  of  Brahms 

Friday,  July  5,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
WILLIAM  SCOT  MURRAY,  boy  soprano 

BERNSTEIN    Chichester  Psalms;  Three  Medi- 
tations for  cello  and  orchestra,  from  Mass 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor/pianist 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  29;  Concert  aria, 

"Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te" 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  4 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
NEEMEJARVI,  conductor 
GARRICK  OHLSSON,  piano 

NIELSEN  Suite  from  Aladdin 
GRIEG  Piano  Concerto 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  No.  2 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  conductor 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  8:30 

CHANTICLEER 

A  program  ranging  from  music  by 
Renaissance  composers  to  new  works  com- 
posed especially  for  this  American  all-male 
vocal  ensemble 


Friday,  July  12,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
Music  of  Bolcom,  Ives,  and  Copland 

Friday,  July  12,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
LEON  FLEISHER  and 
GARYGRAFFMAN,  pianos 

COPLAND  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man 
BOLCOM   Gaea,  Concerto  for  two  pianos 

(left-hand)  and  orchestra 
STRAUSS  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

SCHOENBERG   Verkldrte  Nacht 
RAVEL  Sheherazade,  for  voice  and  orchestra 
RAVEL  Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess 
BERLIOZ  Four  songs  from  Les  Nuits  d'ete 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

(To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
COPLAND   Short  Symphony 
STRAVINSKY  Firebird  Suite 

Thursday,  July  18,  at  8:30 

MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
HARTMUT  HOLE,  piano 

Songs  by  Schumann,  Wolf,  and  Schumann 

Friday,  July  19,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 

Music  of  Prokofiev  and  Beethoven 


TakeADrive 
In  The  Country 

To  really  see  the  Berkshires,  we  recom 
travel  by  cart.  Throw  your  ellw- 
and enjoy  Cranwell's  scenic  and  beautiful 
18-hole  championship  course. 

Enjoy  dinner  at  the  degaiH^flJj  irst  Restaurant 
before  the  sh<m  or  dtfl 


The  Music  Doesn't  Have  to  End... 
If  You  Worked  Here  You'd  Be  Home  By  Now: 

Lee,  Massachusetts 

Lee  Business  Park  Lee  Corporate  Center 

•  11  Lot  Park  Zoned  Office  Park  •  Warehouse /Light  Industrial.  Assembly 

Light  Industrial  and  Office  Facility  (81  000  sq.  ft.  ware- 

house  /light  industry/ assembly  space 
•  Located  in  State  Economic  Target  Area  and  35,000  sq.  ft.  office  spacej 

with  Tax  Incentives  Available 

•  Business  Incubator 

•  Environmentally  "Green" 
Well  Planned  Facility 

Approximately  2  1/2  Hours  from  Boston  or  New  York  City,  45  Minutes  to  Albany, 
Ny;  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
or  Springfield,  MA,  the  Pioneer  Valley,  and  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  and  the  Five  College  Consortium. 

Great  Quality  of  Life,  Cultural  and  Recreational  Attractions  •  Great  Local  Schools 

Talented  and  Capable  Workforce 

For  more  information: 

Lee  Community  Development  Corp. 

Richard  Vinefte 

413-243-5528/Fax  413-243-5529 

GROW  YOUR  BUSINESS  HERE  WITH  US  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES! 


Friday,  July  19,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
ZOLTAN  KOCSIS,  piano 

LISZT  (arr.  ADAMS)    The  Black  Gondola 
LISZT  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano 
MITSUKO  SHIRAI,  mezzo-soprano 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 

PROKOFIEV  Suite  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
TCHAIKOVSKY  (arr.  TANEYEV)    Romeo  and 

Juliet,  Duo  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  orchestra 
MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  to 

A  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JAMES  CONLON,  conductor 
LEIF  OVE  ANDSNES,  piano 

MARTINU  Sinfonietta  Lajolla 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
MOZART  Symphony  No.  38,  Prague 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  8:30 

REIGAKUSHA 

SUKEYASU  SHIBA,  artistic  director 

Classic  and  Contemporary  Gagaku  Music 
TAKEMITSU  In  an  Autumn  Garden 

Friday,  July  26,  at  6  (Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Britten  and  Brahms 

Friday,  July  26,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARCUS  ROBERTS,  piano 

ELLINGTON  Harlem 
GERSHWIN  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  9,  From  the  New 
World 


Saturday,  July  27,  at  8:30 

KIROV  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 
VALERYGERGIEV,  conductor 
MARINA  SHAGUCH,  soprano 
YURI  ALEXEEV,  tenor 
NIKOLAI  PUTILIN,  baritone 

RACHMANINOFF   The  Bells,  Choral 

symphony  after  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
HUGH  WOLFF,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

RANDS  Le  Tambourin,  Suite  No.  2 
SIBELIUS  Violin  Concerto 
BRAHMS  Serenade  No.  1 


Sunday,  July  28,  at  8  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8 
(Dress  Rehearsals:  Thursday,  July  25,  at  8; 
Saturday,  July  27,  at  4:30) 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA  AND  VOCAL  FELLOWS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

DAVID  KNEUSS,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and 
SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRITTEN  Peter  Grimes 

(Fully-staged  production  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  American  premiere) 

Wednesday,  July  31,  at  8:30 

RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

Music  of  J.S.  Bach,  Chopin,  Brahms,  and 
Beethoven 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1996  Concert  Schedule 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  5:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting — To  include  Druckman 
Summer  Lightning,  and  Four  Sea 
Interludes  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  8:30 
Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  2  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Singers  from  the 

TMC  Vocal  Programs 
To  include  excerpts  from  Mozart's 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  5  p.m. 

Special  Event — "The  Poetry  of  Donald  Hall" 
William  Bolcom,  Donald  Hall,  Joan  Morris, 

TMC  Fellows— Poetry  of  Donald  Hall 

and  music  of  William  Bolcom 
(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Robert  Spano  conducting 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms,  Copland,  and  Stravinsky 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Wednesday,  July  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 

William  Eddins  conducting 

Atlantic  Brass  Quintet 

Music  of  Strauss,  Torke,  and  Beethoven 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Family  Concert  sponsored  by  KayBee  Toy 

Stores,  Inc.  and  Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
To  include  Britten  Diversions  for  piano 

(left  hand)  and  orchestra  and  Young 

Person 's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  11:30  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher,  conductor/pianist,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
To  include  Britten  Diversions 

and  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Monday,  July  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  4  p.m. 

Special  Event 

Gagaku  workshop/ demonstration 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Wednesday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Chorus 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  2  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Joel  Smirnoff  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
To  include  Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

and  Stravinsky  Pulcinella 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8  p.m.  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8  p.m.  (Theatre)* 
(Dress  Rehearsals*: 
Thursday,  July  25,  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  July  27,  at  4:30  p.m.) 
TMC  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Fellows 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
David  Kneuss,  director;  John  Michael 
Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly,  design 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Britten  Peter  Grimes  (fully-staged  production 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  premiere) 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano;  Joel  Krosnick,  cello; 
William  Purvis,  horn;  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin;  John  Tighe, percussion — Music 
of  Wernick,  Babbitt,  Shapey,  Carter, 
and  Ligeti 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Anderson, 
Hesketh,  Mason,  Reich,  Varese,  and 
Takemitsu 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  p.m. 

Ellen  Corver  and  Sepp  Grotenhuis, 
pianos — Stockhausen  Mantra 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

The  Natalie  and  Murray  Katz  Concert 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Mackey, 
Loevendie,  Szymanowski,  Golijov, 
Berio,  andjanacek 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows;  Ellen  Corver,  piano — 
Music  of  Benjamin,  Kagel,  Vivier,  and 
Ligeti 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Ustvolskaya, 
Takemitsu,  Kurtag,  Rands,  and  Berio 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 
Music  of  Sanchez-Gutierrez,  Rands, 
Ligeti,  and  Messiaen 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m.* 

Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble — To  in- 
clude music  of  Xenakis  and  Kancheli 

Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 
Saturday,  August  3,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Gisele  Ben-Dor  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music— TMC  Fellows 
Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Zurich  Piano  Trio 

(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high-school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  spotlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood's  performance  activities,  including  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  on 
Sunday,  July  14,  and  the  commemorative  performances  of  Peter  Grimes  on  Sunday,  July  28,  and  Tuesday, 
July  30,  are  presented  as  benefits  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


Tuesday,  August  6* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  Keith  Lockhart, 

and  John  Williams  conducting 
To  include  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Kirk  Muspratt  conducting 
Yuri  Mazurkevich,  violin 
Music  of  Maxwell  Davies,  Bruch,  and 
Berlioz 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music— TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music— TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Sausalito  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Wednesday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
In  memory  of  Louis  Krasner 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Bernard  Haitink  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 

Brahms  Haydn  Variations,  Haydn 
Symphony  No.  95,  Schumann  Manfred 
Overture,  and  Berg  Violin  Concerto 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  on  selected  weekday  after- 
noons; up-to-date  weekly  schedules 
are  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before  con- 
cert time  for  a  contribution  of  $6 
($10  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residen- 
cy at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty 
includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair,  Chairman  of 

the  Faculty 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterline  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master 

Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundations  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 

Clowes  Fund  Scholarship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 


Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowships 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Fellowship 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
The  Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in  Honor  of 
Eleanor  Panasevich 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowships 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs/Brookline  Youth  Concerts 

Awards  Committee  Fellowship 


Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz  Fellowship 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  IBM  Matching  Grant 

Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Heifetz  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 
Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 

Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  G.  England  TMC  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpartick  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for  Composers 

Greve  Foundations  -John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 

Dorothy  Lewis  Scholarship 

Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Carrie  L.  Peace  Memorial  Fund 

Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fellowship 

Jason  Starr  Scholarship 

John  Williams  Fund 

Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Prize  Fund 


Contributions  as  of  June  21, 1996 
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Lodgings 

"Come  tarry... 
8  and  celebrate!... 


Play  Parcheesi.  Savor  our 

comfort  cookery,  confections,  and 

bracing  spirits.  Delight  in  a 

dose  of  nostalgia  in  our 

reclaimed  historic  barn.  Sojourn 

at  "Brookside"  or  "Pondside." 

"You  '11  never  want  to  leave!. . . " 
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Catered  Feasts  •  Weddings  •  Picnics 
Periodic  Entertainment 

Route  7,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
(413)  458-1896  or  458-8125 


White  Seaform  Set  with  Black  Up  Wraps,  1 994 


DALE  CHIHULY:  "Seaforms" 

Works  by  America's 
pre-eminent  artist  in  glass 

May  30-August  25 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Main  Street,  Williamstown,  MA 

Tues.-Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  1-5.  Free. 

Phone:(413)597-2429 


A  Passion  for 


Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Collect,  1916-1951 

August  3,  1996- 
January  5,  1997 

Sterling  and  Francinc 
Clark  Art  Institute 

225  South  Street 
Williamstown,  MA 
(413)458-9545 


Admission  free 


Reminiscent  of  an  English  country  inn, 
spacious,  elegant  accommodations, 
fireplaces  and  bay  windows,  inner 
courtyard,  pond,  fountain,  gourmet 
restaurant.  Exercise  facility,  sauna, 
whirlpool,  outdoor  swimming  pool. 


222  Adams  Road 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 

800-225-1517  •  413-458-9611 

Mobil  ****»AAA++++ 
Member  of  Preferred  Hotels  &  Resorts  Worldwide 
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Best  Browse  Around 
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print*,  i/uilh.  jncrlry.  folk  art. 
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When  people  describe 
our  shop,  they  usually 
say  that  it's  a  "great 
place  to  browse      like  a 
museum,  only  different." 
And  we  couldn't  agree 
more  because  we're 
fascinated  with  all 
sorts  of  objects      old, 
new.  domestic . 
international,  rare-, 
curious,  useful,  fun.  All 
interesting,  beautiful, 
treasured.  Come  to 
browse  and  shop,  but 
leave  enough  time  to 
be  entertained! 


The  Library 

.  .  .  and  more 

70  Spring  Street  •  Williamstown,  Mass. 

(413)  458-3436 
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Stoneleigh-Burnham 

is  an  independent 
boarding  school 
with  a  strong  college 
preparatory  program 
for  girls  in  grades  9 
through  12  and  PG. 
Award  winning 
Riding,  Dance  and 
Fine  Arts  programs 
enhance  a  well 
£>v    balanced 

educational 
experience. 

Contact  Admissions 

BoxTW 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

413  774-2711 
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Nationally  acclaimed  country  store 

with  great  picnics,  cafe,  fudge, 

candy,  bakery  and  the  area's  largest 

selection  of  wines,  gourmet  foods, 

gift  baskets,  maple  syrup  and  unusual 

gifts  from  around  the  world. 


the  Store 
-,at  five 
lOrners 


Gourmet  Foods,  fine  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  catering 

Routes  7  &  43,  Williamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)458-3176    •    7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily 
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Being  Made,  I  Loved 
Buying  it," 

LUNT 

DESIGN  CENTER 

BEGINNING  SUMMER  '96 

Exit  27  ortl^l.  29K  Fmlvr.il  St..  Urvcntivkl,  MA 
(41D  7720767 


•  POTTERY  •  FINE  CUTLERY  •  FLATWARE  • 


Write  or  call: 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  898.  Greenfield,  MA  01302. 

413-773-5463  or  Fax:  413-773-7008. 
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A  Great 
Place  for  a 
Business 


MOVING    YOUR    BUSINESS    TO    THE     BERKSHIRES 
COULD    BE    THE     MoST    BRILLIANT    MOVE    OF   YOUR    cAReER. 

CALL   THE    CENTRAL     BERKSHIRE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
66    WEST    STREET    PITTSFIELD    MA    D12D1      1 -B D D- B  E  R  K-CTY 
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Aimual  reports,  product  brochures,  publications, 
catalogs  &  data  sheets  —  a  symphony  of  multi-color 
printing  using  our  image  editing  and  electronic  page 
assembly  capabilities  to  enhance  the  performance. 
Bravo!  MacDonald  &  Evans  Printers. 
One  Rex  Drive  •  Braintree,  Massachusetts  02184 
Tel:  (617)  848-9090  •  Fax:  (617)  843-5540 
Email:  macevanl@aol 


The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)  283-0061  (413)  637-4684 


That's  the  Concert! 


The  Unofficial  Guide*  To  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  South  Mountain  Concerts, 
Shakespeare  &  Company,  Aston  Magna  Festival,  Mac- 
Hayden  Theater,  Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  Spencertown  Academy, 
Williamstown  Theater  Festival  plus  dozens  more.  Before  you  head  out  to  a 
performance  be  sure  to  check  in  with  us  for  the  latest  information.  If  it's 
happening  in  the  Berkshires  you'll  find  out  about  it  on  our  Internet  site. 
Live  music,  live  dance  and  live  theater,  they're  all  as  close  as  your  computer. 

Restaurants,  Lodging  and  More. 

And  that's  not  all.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for  local 
information  on  restaurants,  lodging,  news,  events  calendars,  retail  shops  and 
the  movies.  It's  all  here.  (http://www.RegionNet.com,  pass  it  on.) 

Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 
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SEIJI     OZAWA    HALL 


Wednesday,  July  31,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 


J.S.  BACH 


CHOPIN 


CHOPIN 


Partita  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  828 

Ouverture 

Allemande 

Courante 

Aria 

Sarabande 

Menuett 

Gigue 

Mazurka  in  F  minor,  Opus  7,  No.  3 
Mazurka  in  A-flat,  Opus  41,  No.  4 
Mazurka  in  B-flat,  Opus  17,  No.  1 
Mazurka  in  A  minor,  Opus  17,  No.  4 

Polonaise-fan taisie  in  A-flat,  Opus  61 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


BEETHOVEN 


Intermezzo  in  E-flat,  Opus  117,  No.  1 
Intermezzo  in  B-flat,  Opus  76,  No.  4 
Capriccio  in  B  minor,  Opus  76,  No.  2 
Capriccio  in  C,  Opus  76,  No.  8 

Sonata  No.  32  in  C  minor,  Opus  111 

Maestoso — Allegro  con  brio  ed 

appassionato 
Arietta.  Adagio  molto  semplice  e  cantabile 


Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 

Many  composers  have  written  keyboard  compositions  intended,  at  least  in  part,  as 
teaching  pieces — works  employed  in  the  musical  education  of  their  pupils.  But  no 
composer  has  written  so  many  works  of  this  kind  that  are  also  magnificent  examples 
of  the  art  of  the  keyboard  as  J.S.  Bach  (1685-1850).  Much  of  his  harpsichord  music 
was  intended  for  the  family  circle — which  means  that  it  was  also  "educational"  music, 
since  his  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena,  and  his  many  children  studied  music  with  him, 
and  many  of  his  outside  pupils  tended  to  live  for  a  time  as  members  of  the  family. 

Of  the  three  major  sets  of  Bach  keyboard  suites,  each  containing  six  works,  the  set 
known  as  the  Partitas  (BWV  825-830)  was  probably  written  during  the  composer's  years 
at  Cothen  (1717-22),  having  been  preceded  by  the  so-called  "English  suites"  (BWV 
806-811),  which  took  shape  at  Weimar  as  early  as  1715,  and  followed  by  the  "French 
suites"  (BWV  812-817),  the  first  five  of  which  he  composed  for  Anna  Magdalena  in 
1722.  Bach  published  these  partitas  individually,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year,  between 
1725  and  1730,  and  then  in  1731  he  issued  the  entire  set  as  "Opus  1"  under  the  ge- 
neric title  Clavier-Ufmng  ("Keyboard  Exercise"),  a  title  he  later  used  for  three  other 
important  volumes  of  keyboard  music. 

The  standard  keyboard  suite  of  the  time  consisted  of  four  stylized  dances,  almost 
always  in  the  same  key  and  appearing  in  the  same  order:  allemande,  courante  (some- 
times called  by  the  Italian  equivalent,  corrente),  sarabande,  gigue.  The  allemande,  usually 
in  4/4  time,  was  a  dance  of  moderate  tempo.  The  next  two  dances  were  in  some  form 
of  triple  meter,  with  the  sarabande  as  a  slow  and  often  contemplative  movement,  while 
the  final  gigue  (the  name  is  derived  from  the  English  "jig")  offers  a  lively  close.  But  for 
the  partitas  that  appeared  in  Clavier-Ubung  I,  Bach  expanded  the  suite  through  the 
addition  of  "other  gallantries,"  as  he  put  it  on  the  title  page — dances  not  normally 
part  of  the  suite,  included  to  provide  a  delightful  variety  and  an  individual  character 
to  each  work. 

The  fourth  of  the  partitas  (BWV  828),  in  the  key  of  D,  is  particularly  elaborate  in 
its  layout,  with  a  full-scale  French  overture  (consisting  of  a  highly  ornamental  slow 
section  followed  by  a  lively  fugato)  preceding  the  Allemande.  The  Allemande  itself 
boasts  a  melodic  line  of  remarkable  flexibility — rushing  impulsively,  pausing,  and 
growing  ever  more  ecstatic — over  a  carefully  measured  steadiness  in  the  lower  parts. 
Following  the  lively  Courante,  Bach  inserts  a  simpler,  more  lyric  movement  labeled 
simply  Aria.  The  Sarabande  is  stately  in  tempo  and  character,  but,  as  with  the  Alle- 
mande, the  right  hand  projects  a  melodic  line  that  grows  increasingly  varied,  acceler- 
ating in  motion  over  the  steady  eighth-notes  of  the  dance  pattern.  The  added  Menuett 
is  as  simple  as  the  Sarabande  was  elaborate,  and  serves  as  a  delicate  foil  before  the 
rollicking  Gigue,  each  half  of  which  begins  with  a  lively  fugato  on  a  different  subject. 

The  music  of  Frederic  Chopin  (1810-1849)  has  all  too  often  been  exposed  to  the 
excesses  of  performers  attempting  to  outdo  whatever  has  been  done  before.  Yet 
Chopin  himself  was  fastidious  and  refined,  an  extraordinarily  careful  craftsman,  with 
a  horror  of  anything  sloppy  or  uncontrolled.  The  understanding  that  his  work  is 
among  the  most  tightly  crafted  of  any  written  in  the  romantic  era — a  time  in  which 
"genius"  or  "inspiration"  could  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  almost  any  sort  of  irregu- 
larity— is  the  first  step  in  recognizing  his  true  genius.  The  great  artist  Delacroix  once 
asked  Chopin  to  explain  to  him  what  logic  in  music  consisted  of.  After  describing  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  and  fugue,  Chopin  added,  "Art  is  not  what  the  common  herd 
imagine  it  to  be — a  sort  of  inspiration  coming  from  I-know-not-where,  something  pro- 
ceeding by  chance  and  portraying  merely  the  picturesque  exterior  of  things.  It  is  rea- 
son itself,  adorned  by  genius,  but  following  a  course  determined  and  restrained  by 
superior  laws."  Scarcely  the  words  of  a  man  who  composes  by  waiting  for  bolts  from 
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the  blue!  Actually,  Chopin's  favorite  composer  was  Mozart,  and  his  own  music,  though 
far  different  in  harmonic  language,  owes  much  to  his  study  of  the  effects  of  formal 
balance  and  structural  logic  in  the  music  of  that  master. 

The  mazurkas  of  Chopin  are  eloquent  proof  of  the  idea  that  even  the  simplest  and 
most  stereotyped  musical  genre  can,  in  the  hands  of  a  genius,  lend  itself  to  astonish- 
ing variety  of  mood  and  temperament.  These  half-hundred  miniatures  may  be  tenta- 
tive or  exuberant,  lighthearted  or  angry,  delicate  or  fierce.  And  they  may  range  in 
length  from  less  than  a  minute  to  more  than  five  minutes — the  length  of  a  serious 
sonata  movement.  But  they  capture  vividly  the  "Polish"  element  in  Chopin's  work  and 
exhibit  the  refinement,  polish,  and  balance  of  his  musical  imagination. 

Opus  7  was  published  in  1834,  when  the  composer  was  twenty-four  (though  he 
had  already  completed  both  of  his  piano  concertos).  The  F  minor  mazurka,  No.  3  of 
the  set,  is  an  early  example  of  what  one  specialist  has  referred  to  as  "tone  poems"  in 
this  miniature  form,  with  a  far-reaching  harmonic  daring  and  a  diversity  of  melodic 
ideas  held  tightly  together.  The  Opus  41  mazurkas  come  from  the  late  1830s,  and, 
like  the  late  works  of  Beethoven,  were  often  misunderstood  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. A  standard  study  of  Chopin  written  in  1885  declared  these  works  to  "have  more  of 
reflective  composition  and  less  of  spontaneous  effusion  about  them,"  but  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  Chopin's  mature  style  affirms  his  striking  originality  as  well  as  his 
sense  of  play.  In  No.  4,  the  mazurka's  tendency  to  emphasize  the  last  beat  of  the  bar 
turns  into  parody.  In  the  opening  section,  Chopin  stops  on  the  last  beat  of  eight  con- 
secutive two-bar  phrases  (repeating  the  harmony  of  the  previous  beat);  then  in  the 
middle  section  he  delicately  undercuts  this  pattern  with  subtle  harmonic  changes.  For 
the  repeat  of  the  opening  material,  now  fuller  and  louder,  the  last  beat  is  again  a  dead 
stop — but,  as  if  to  make  fun  of  the  process,  Chopin  leaves  the  very  end  dangling  ever 
so  delicately!  The  Opus  17  mazurkas  were  the  first  that  Chopin  composed  in  France, 
in  1832-33.  The  first  and  last  mazurkas  of  the  set  offer  a  quick  view  of  the  range  of  the 
style:  the  first  is  vigorous  and  dancelike,  the  fourth  an  idyll  and  a  reverie. 

The  basic  principle  of  much  of  Chopin's  music  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible:  de- 
parture and  return.  Yet  he  accomplished  it  with  an  imagination  and  variety  of  resource 
that  makes  the  result  inevitably  satisfying.  All  three  of  his  solo  works  that  include  the 
word  "fantasia"  in  the  title  are  based  on  this  simple  plan.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  Polonaise-fan taisie,  Opus  61,  composed  in  1845-46.  It  begins  with  a  dance 
pattern,  the  polonaise,  following  an  introductory  passage,  but  this  quickly  becomes 
more  abstract  and  less  dance-like,  and  its  growth  and  development  are  intensely  dra- 
matic. Alan  Walker  has  written  of  his  conviction  that,  if  Chopin  had  not  died  at  the 
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age  of  thirty-nine,  this  piece,  composed  three  years  before  his  death,  would  be  regard- 
ed as  the  beginning  of  "middle  period"  Chopin,  and  the  gateway  to  a  whole  new  realm 
of  musical  ideas  that  he  would  have  generated  around  the  middle  of  the  century. 


*     *     *     * 


In  his  early  years  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  was  active  as  a  concert  pianist  and 
was  concerned,  in  part,  to  create  works  of  virtuosic  flair  and  power,  which  could  show 
off  his  prodigious  keyboard  skills — though  at  the  same  time  they  paid  knowing  homage 
to  the  masters  of  the  past  in  a  way  far  beyond  the  abilities  of  most  virtuoso  pianist- 
composers.  But  after  completing  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  he  composed 
no  more  solo  piano  works  for  fifteen  years.  In  that  time  he  also  largely  gave  up  ap- 
pearing as  a  pianist,  certainly  not  as  a  highly  touted  virtuoso  whose  principal  claim  to 
fame  was  digital  dexterity.  The  two  sets  of  piano  works  that  he  published  in  1879-80 — 
the  eight  Klavierstiicke,  Opus  76,  and  two  Rhapsodies,  Opus  79 — were  the  first  in  a 
scries  of  "philosophical  miniatures,"  as  one  Brahms  scholar  calls  them,  relatively  small 
works  which  are  nonetheless  major  expressions  of  a  keen  musical  mind,  exploring 
new  subtleties,  making  fewer  and  fewer  notes  mean  more  and  more.  He  continued  in 
this  vein  in  three  more  sets — Opus  116,  117,  and  118 — written  in  1892-93. 

Brahms  called  these  works  by  various  names — intermezzo,  capriccio,  rhapsody — 
but  we  would  be  rather  hard-pressed  to  come  up  with  a  strict  way  of  distingushing 
between  them.  Indeed,  Brahms  himself  sometimes  gave  a  piece  one  designation  on 
the  manuscript  and  a  different  one  in  printed  form.  In  general  the  intermezzos  are 
the  most  intimate,  the  capriccios  more  outgoing,  and  the  rhapsodies  quite  extrovert. 
All  of  them  are  built  on  the  most  basic  musical  shapes — especially  ternary  structure 
(ABA),  or  some  variant  of  sonata  form — yet  Brahms  approaches  each  one  originally, 
from  the  nature  of  the  musical  material  and  its  expressive  character. 

The  E-flat  Intermezzo  (Opus  117,  No.  1)  is  a  lullaby — notjust  in  mood  but  in 
explicit  intent.  Brahms  headed  the  score  with  a  quotation  of  an  actual  Scots  lullaby, 
"Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament,"  in  the  German  translation  by  Herder,  from  his  book 
Voices  of  the  People,  and  this  German  text  fits  the  melody  that  appears  in  an  inner  voice 
from  the  outset  of  the  piece,  as  if  it  were  a  wordless  musical  setting.  The  middle  sec- 
tion, in  the  minor  mode,  yields  delicately  to  a  rich-textured,  ineffably  sweet  return  to 
the  original  theme. 

The  Intermezzo  in  B-flat  (Opus  76,  No.  4)  breaks  up  the  harmony  into  arpeggiat- 
ed  chords,  enlivened  rhythmically  in  a  way  that  was  so  characteristic  of  French  harpsi- 
chord music  of  the  previous  century  (and  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Brahms  edited  the 
music  of  Francois  Couperin).  It  also  suggests  the  kind  of  "broken"  texture  that  was  so 
beloved  of  Brahms's  great  friend  and  mentor  Robert  Schumann.  Yet  the  overall  feel 
of  the  work  is  not  so  much  "historical"  as  it  is  of  a  piece  with  late  nineteenth-century 
works  by  a  master  of  subdued  expression  like  Faure.  The  Capriccio  in  B  minor  (Opus 
76,  No.  2)  also  suggests  some  inspiration  from  classical  harpsichord  style,  which  is  to  a 
degree  imitated  in  the  piano's  staccati.  The  final  piece  in  the  set,  the  Capriccio  in  C 
(No.  8),  is  very  complex  in  mood,  beginning  with  a  graceful  opening  that  builds  to 
more  passionate  outbursts  of  expression  before  Brahms  reins  himself  in  for  a  quiet 
coda. 

^     ^     ^     ^     ^ 


On  January  13,  1822,  less  than  a  month  after  completing  his  Opus  110  piano 
sonata,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  put  the  finishing  touches  on  his  last  work 
in  the  genre.  The  fact  that  it  has  only  two  movements — rare,  though  not  unprecedent- 
ed in  Beethoven's  sonata  output — aroused  some  questioning  as  to  whether  it  was  in 
fact  completed.  The  publisher  Schlesinger  asked  him  if  perhaps  a  movement  had  not 
been  left  out  of  the  package  sent  to  him.  Schindler  wrote  that  Beethoven  did  not 
write  a  third  movement  simply  because  he  was  too  busy  working  on  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Perhaps  this  was  simply  Beethoven's  practical  response  to  his  assistant  when 
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the  question  arose.  In  any  case,  ending  a  sonata  with  a  variation  movement  is  hardly 
unprecedented,  as  Opus  109  indicates,  and  this  particular  movement  is  of  such  an 
extraordinary  character  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that  might  sensibly  follow 
it,  and  the  harmonic  plan  (C  minor  for  the  first  movement,  C  major  for  the  second) 
is  hallowed  by  tradition. 

The  opening  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  emphasizing  diminished 
seventh  harmony;  in  this  respect,  it  shows  similarities  to  an  earlier  C-minor  sonata, 
the  Pathetique,  Opus  13.  Here,  however,  Beethoven  plunges  straight  into  the  tensions 
of  the  dissonant  harmony,  contrasting  that  powerful  explosion  with  a  passage  of 
hushed  chords  in  which  the  right  hand  moves  slowly  down  the  scale  as  the  left  hand 
gradually  moves  up  to  meet  it.  A  crescendo  sets  off  a  final  phrase  leading  to  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  ed  appassionato.  Here,  too,  the  tensions  of 
diminished  seventh  harmony  fill  the  movement.  The  principal  theme  sounds  as  if  it 
were  designed  to  be  a  fugue  subject.  A  contrapuntal  treatment  begins  soon  after, 
though  not,  as  yet,  a  fugue.  Beethoven  intensifies  the  material  by  expanding  his  use 
of  the  keyboard,  reaching  one  of  the  lowest  notes  available  to  him  (D-flat)  and  leap- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  highest  (C-flat  nearly  five  octaves  above)  just  before  the  arrival 
of  the  second  theme.  This  begins  in  the  expressive  style  of  a  recitative  for  a  few  bars 
before  a  figure  in  the  bass — derived  from  the  main  theme  with  a  new  ending — leads 
off  a  new  virtuosic  passage  that  closes  the  exposition.  The  development  concentrates 
on  the  principal  theme,  with  its  sixteenth-note  running  counterpoint,  building  to  a 
recapitulation  beginning  with  the  opening  theme  in  powerful  octaves.  The  character 
of  the  movement  remains  tense  until  the  final  bars. 

The  theme  that  Beethoven  created  for  his  variations  is  wonderfully  serene  and 
simply,  almost  to  the  point  of  defying  analysis.  As  Tovey  remarked,  "Heaven  help  the 
composer  or  critic  who  thinks  that  such  melody  is  built  by  'logical  development'  of 
figures!"  The  variations  themselves  are  on  the  one  hand  treated  in  the  most  straight- 
forward— even  old-fashioned — manner,  with  the  melodic  line  progressively  broken 
down  into  faster  and  faster  subdivisions  of  the  basic  beat,  with  virtually  no  change  in 
the  harmonic  structure.  Thus,  as  the  movement  progresses,  the  feeling  seems  to  be 
rather  of  a  color  and  sonority  rather  than  melody  and  rhythm,  so  that  by  the  fourth 
variation  the  material  has  been  abstracted  into  an  endless  hovering  around  C  major 
as  if  it  were  the  key  of  the  universe  itself.  This  leads  into  a  coda  marked  by  a  brief 
change  to  the  minor  mode  (a  dramatic  step  in  this  context),  then  a  return  to  the 
major  and  restatement  of  the  original  theme  over  a  running  accompaniment.  It  seems 
to  float  away  into  empyrean  realms,  only  to  sink  earthward,  at  the  very  end  to  close 
on  a  simple  unstressed  C  major  chord — perhaps  the  fundamental  sound  in  our  music. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 


COPLAND 


Duo  for  flute  and  piano 
Flowing 

Poetic,  somewhat  mournful 
Lively  with  bounce 


COPLAND 


Threnodies  I  and  II,  for  flute  and 
string  trio 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  Opus  47 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo.  Molto  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Andante  cantabile 
Finale:  Vivace 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Notes 


Aaron  Copland  (1900-1990)  wrote  the  Duo  for  flute  and  piano — barring  the  Clarinet 
Concerto,  his  first  extended  work  for  solo  woodwind — in  1971  on  a  communal  com- 
mission from  students  and  colleagues  of  James  Kincaid,  for  many  years  principal 
flutist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  a  memorial  tribute.  The  work  was  completed 
on  March  9  and  first  performed  at  the  Settlement  Music  School  in  Philadelphia  on 
October  3  by  Elaine  Shaffer  and  Hephzibah  Menuhin.  The  first  movement  opens  with 
a  lyrical  flute  solo  before  the  piano  enters  with  the  kind  of  spare  but  tender  harmon- 
ic background  familiar  from  such  well-known  scores  as  Appalachian  Spring.  Even  when 
things  get  lively,  the  flute  remains  essentially  a  lyrical  protagonist  and  finally  returns 
to  the  material  of  the  opening.  The  second  movement  is  especially  direct  and  uncom- 
plex.  The  composer  has  noted,  "I  think  it  came  off  well  because  it  has  a  certain  mood 
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that  I  connect  with  myself — a  rather  sad  and  wistful  mood,  I  suppose, 
directly  with  the  bright  and  snappy  final  movement. 


Its  close  links 


$:         $z         %         $z 


Aaron  Copland's  muse  slowed  down  in  his  last  years,  and  after  the  early  1970s  there 
were  almost  no  further  pieces  during  the  nearly  two  decades  that  remained  to  him. 
A  combination  of  active  conducting  (taken  up  in  mid-life  so  as  to  have  something 
with  which  he  could  not  be  compared  to  his  young  self)  and  the  slow  ravages  of  time, 
which  stole  away  his  memory  and  his  formerly  robust  health,  contributed  to  that  de- 
cline in  his  output.  But  even  the  tiny  miniatures  that  still  came  from  his  pen  in  those 
later  years  were  filled  with  the  traits  that  immediately  marked  them  as  the  work  of 
one  of  America's  best-loved  composers — the  fresh,  unsentimental  treatment  of  triadic 
harmonies,  the  open-spaced  chords,  the  rhythmic  play. 

The  two  Threnodies  are  both  memorial  pieces,  quiet  remembrances  of  departed 
friends,  and  both  are  small  but  jewel-like  in  their  precision.  Copland  composed 
Threnody  I  as  a  memorial  to  Igor  Stravinsky  in  1971,  deftly  concealing  a  three-part 
canon  in  the  string  parts,  over  which  the  flute  soars  delicately.  Threnody  II  came  two 
years  later,  a  memorial  for  Beatrice  Cunningham.  It  is  lighter  and  gentler  in  charac- 
ter, a  tender,  falling  song. 


The  piano  quartet  of  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856)  was  the  product  of  his  "chamber 
music  year"  of  1842,  which  followed  the  "song  year"  1840  and  the  "symphony  year" 
1841.  During  the  course  of  1842,  Schumann  produced  his  set  of  three  Opus  41  string 
quartets,  the  Opus  44  piano  quintet,  and  the  present  piano  quartet.  The  quintet  has 
always  been  the  most  popular  of  this  group  of  pieces,  and  it  is  surely  one  of  Schu- 
mann's most  splendid  creations,  but  the  quartet,  a  smaller  lyrical  pendant  in  the  same 
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key,  is  full  of  felicitous  Schumannesque  touches. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  prefigures  the  main  motive  of  the 
Allegro  that  follows.  At  the  end  of  the  exposition,  Schumann  brings  back  the  slow 
introduction,  as  if  he  is  going  to  repeat  it  along  with  the  entire  exposition,  but  at  the 
next-to-last  note  it  suddenly  veers  off  into  the  development,  which  builds  steadily  to  a 
furious  fortissimo  return  to  the  tonic  and  the  opening  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  scherzo  is  a  headlong  rush  of  eighth-notes  twice  interrupted  for  more  lyrical 
Trios;  the  second  of  these  features  one  of  Schumann's  favorite  rhythmic  tricks — a  pas- 
sage so  syncopated  that  upbeats  sound  like  downbeats.  The  richly  lyrical  slow  move- 
ment features  a  long-breathed  melody  offered  to  each  of  the  strings  in  turn  while  the 
piano  decorates  and  supports.  As  the  viola  takes  up  the  song,  following  a  dark  middle 
section,  the  cellist  must  tune  his  bottom  C-string  down  to  B-flat  to  produce  a  wonder- 
fully deep  pedal  point  in  two  octaves  against  the  closing  phrases  of  the  rest  of  the 
ensemble.  The  energetic  finale  begins  with  a  fugato  based  on  a  familiar-sounding 
theme;  was  Schumann  thinking  of  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony?  Schumann's  interest  in 
contrapuntal  work  is  clearly  evident  in  both  of  the  E-flat  chamber  works  with  piano 
composed  at  this  time,  and  actual  fugues  or  fugatos  are  a  central  part  of  the  finale  in 
each  case. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

ARTISTS 

A  member  of  the  BSO  since  1978,  flutist  Fenwick  Smith  has  also  performed  on  Baroque  flute 
with  Boston's  leading  early  music  ensembles  and  was  for  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the  con- 
temporary music  ensemble  Boston  Musica  Viva.  An  avid  chamber  music  performer,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Society  and  the  Melisande  Trio.  His  annual  Jordan 
Hall  recitals  have  become  a  regular  feature  of  Boston's  concert  calendar.  Several  compact 
discs  reflect  his  solo  activities:  one  features  works  of  Arthur  Foote  and  Aaron  Copland,  anoth- 
er music  of  the  French  Impressionist  composer  Charles  Koechlin,  the  third  music  of  the  Ger- 
man composer  Carl  Reinecke.  A  native  of  Medford,  Mr.  Smith  graduated  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  spent  three  years  in  West  Berlin,  studying  with  James  Galway  and  playing 
in  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  now  teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus.  Mr.  Smith  recently  purchased  the 
former  Masonic  Temple  in  Roslindale,  which  he  is  currently  renovating  as  a  recording  studio. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1975,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  was  born  in 
Detroit  and  began  studying  the  violin  at  nine  when  she  was  offered  a  violin  through  a  public 
school  program.  Her  musical  studies  quickly  progressed  when  her  teacher,  a  bass  player,  in- 
sisted she  begin  lessons  with  Emily  Mutter  Austin,  a  violinist  in  the  Detroit  Symphony.  Her 
summers  were  spent  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Ivan 
Galamian  and  studied  chamber  music  with  Joseph  Gingold.  She  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony  at  sixteen  and  that  same  year  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Biennial  Award.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with 
Ivan  Galamian  and  Jaime  Laredo.  In  chamber  music  classes  she  worked  with  Felix  Galamir 
and  members  of  the  Guarneri  Quartet.  She  holds  a  master's  degree  in  music  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  her  teacher  was  Joseph  Silverstein.  Her  chamber  music  experience  includes 
performances  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival,  and  the  Aspen  Festival. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  is  a  regular  performer  in  Symphony  Hall  Supper  Concerts  and  Tanglewood 
Prelude  Concerts  and  has  been  heard  in  numerous  chamber  music  and  solo  concerts  in  the 
Boston  area.  Her  solo  appearances  have  included  concerts  with  the  Newton  Symphony,  the 
North  Shore  Symphony,  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Ms.  Fie- 
kowsky lives  in  Newton  with  her  husband  and  two  children.  She  plays  a  Hieronymus  Amati 
violin  made  circa  1670  in  Cremona,  Italy. 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  five  and  gained  extensive  chamber  music  experience 
from  his  earliest  years,  both  with  his  musician-parents  and  as  a  student  of  Michael  Bistritzky. 
As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  summer  program  at  Interlochen  and  the  Congress  of  Strings 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  oi  Music. 

'Teachingf  music  to  my  irienas  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lire/ 

You  couldn't  rind  a  finer  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England  s  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hillhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (6 17)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1961,  while  a  freshman  at  Wayne  State  University,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist.  In  1966,  after  performing  chamber  music  as  a  vio- 
list,  he  decided  to  take  up  the  viola  permanently;  he  played  his  last  year  in  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony as  a  member  of  the  viola  section.  Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1967.  He  has  continued  to  be  active  in  chamber  music  in  various  ensembles,  including 
the  Cambridge  and  Francesco  string  quartets  and  the  contemporary  music  group  Collage, 
and  he  has  performed  numerous  times  on  WGBH  radio.  In  1984  he  joined  with  BSO  col- 
leagues Sheila  Fiekowsky,  violin,  and  Ronald  Feldman,  cello,  to  form  the  Copley  String  Trio. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  also  taught  extensively  throughout  his  career.  Besides  maintaining  a  class  of 
private  students,  he  has  coached  viola  students  and  chamber  groups  at  Lowell  State  College, 
Brown  University,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 

Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  cello  section  in  1967  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Ronald  Feldman  has  received  critical  acclaim  for  a  wide  variety  of  musical  achievements. 
Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  Mr.  Feldman  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  1989;  he  held  that  position  through  1993  and  he  remains  a  fre- 
quent guest  conductor  of  that  ensemble.  As  conductor  and  cellist  Mr.  Feldman  has  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  professional  life  performing  works  from  the  classical  and  romantic  peri- 
ods. He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  promoter  and  performer  of  new  music,  with  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  American  composers.  Formerly  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony,  he  was 
also  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  In  1988  he  and  the 
New  England  Philharmonic  were  awarded  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League's  ASCAP 
Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music.  He  has  been  conductor 
of  the  Berkshire  Symphony  since  1989.  With  that  ensemble,  he  received  his  second  ASCAP 
Award  for  Adventuresome  Programming  of  Contemporary  Music,  for  premieres  during  the 
1990-91  season  of  solo  works  by  living  American  women  composers.  He  has  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber 
Orchestra,  the  Springfield  Symphony,  the  MIT  Experimental  Studio,  and  the  orchestras  of 
Duluth,  Huntsville,  and  Quebec.  Born  in  Brooklyn  and  a  graduate  of  Boston  University,  Ron- 
ald Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University,  Brandeis  University,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  currently  teaches  at  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
where  he  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

Pianist  Emanuel  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five,  he  won  the  First 
Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award 
of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  record- 
ing contract  followed,  and  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  became  best-sellers  and  won 
top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording  artist.  Recent  releases 
have  included  a  Grammy-winning  album  of  Haydn  piano  sonatas,  the  Liszt  and  Schoenberg 
piano  concertos,  and  three  solo  Brahms  albums.  He  was  also  featured  on  the  soundtrack  to 
the  film  "Immortal  Beloved."  During  the  1996-97  season  he  appears  with  orchestras  and  in 
recital  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Ax  is  devoted  to  chamber  music;  he  performs  duo- 
recitals  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  ensemble  concerts  with  a  variety  of  colleagues  each  season.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  also  turned  his  attention  toward  the  music  of  twentieth-century  com- 
posers, performing  works  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Andre  Previn,  and 
Aaron  Copland.  Recent  premieres  have  included  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Variations,  which 
he  commissioned,  Ezra  Laderman's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  William  Bolcom's  Sonata  for 
Cello  and  Piano  (performed  with  Yo-Yo  Ma),  and  a  piano  concerto  by  Joseph  Schwantner. 
This  fall  he  joins  the  American  Composers  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  for  the  premiere  of  a 
new  piano  concerto  by  Jacob  Druckman.  Mr.  Ax  will  appear  as  soloist  with  Bernard  Haitink 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  orchestra's  closing  concert  of  the  1996  Tanglewood  season. 
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ONE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 
ONE  CALL  TO  VICTORY. 

JOHN  minis 


in  omcm  ffinmiii  oniric  mill 


This  new  album  features 
brand-new  Olympic  themes,  best 
known  music  from  past  Olympic  Games, 
including  John  Williams'  classic 
"Olympic  Fanfare  and  Theme,"  plus 
other  stirring  music  that  embodies  the 
glory  of  athletic  competition. 
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Exclusively  on  Sony  Classical. 

tittp://www.sony,eom 

2  ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation./ 

©  1996  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 


Official  Licensed 

Classical  Record  of 

the  Atlanta 

Committee  for  the 

Olympic  Games,  Inc. 


IHIECTI 


Tanglewqpd 

19       9       6 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  2,  at  8:30 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


COPLAND 


PROKOFIEV 


Music  for  the  Theatre 

Prologue  (Molto  moderato) 
Dance  (Allegro  molto) 
Interlude  (Lento  moderato) 
Burlesque  (Allegro  vivo) 
Epilogue  (Moderato) 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  19 
Andantino 
Scherzo:  Vivacissimo 
Moderato — Allegro  moderato 

GIL  SHAHAM 


INTERMISSION 


WILLIAMS 


Three  pieces  from  Schindlers-  List 

Theme 

Jewish  Town  (Krakow  Ghetto-Winter  '41) 

Remembrances 

GIL  SHAHAM 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccio  italien,  Opus  45 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Aaron  Copland 

Music  for  the  Theatre 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14,  1900,  and  died  in  Peekskill, 
New  York,  on  December  2,  1990.  He  composed  Music  for  the  Theatre  during  the  summer  of 
1 925  on  a  commission  from  the  League  of  Composers  through  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  conduct- 
ed members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  November  20,  1925. 
The  orchestra  has  played  the  piece  twice  previously  at  Tanglewood:  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  on 
August  7,  1938  (with  the  composer  playing  the  piano  part);  and  under  Leonard  Bernstein  on 
August  27,  1989,  as  part  of  that  summer's  "Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert. " 
The  score  calls  for  a  small  orchestra — one  flute  (doubling  piccolo),  one  oboe  (doubling  English 
horn),  one  clarinet  (doubling  E-flat  clarinet),  one  bassoon,  two  trumpets,  one  trombone,  one  per- 
cussionist (playing  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  bass  drum,  and  cymbal), 
piano,  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas,  two  cellos,  and  one  double  bass — but  the 
composer  adds,  "In  large  Concert-halls  the  number  of  strings  may  be  increased  at  the  discretion 
of  the  conductor. " 

Music  for  the  Theatre  (Copland  used  the  English  spelling)  can  be  regarded  as  the 
first  sign  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  high  esteem  for  the  young  American  composer.  To 
be  sure,  Koussevitzky  had  already  conducted  Copland's  Symphony  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra  the  preceding  year,  but  that  might  well  have  been  simply  a  favor  to  an  old 
friend,  Nadia  Boulanger,  Copland's  teacher,  for  whose  concert  tour  Copland  wrote 
the  work.  If  he  had  not  liked  the  Copland  piece,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
that.  But  Koussevitzky  recognized  in  Copland  a  special  gift,  and  in  his  new  position  as 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  he  was  determined  to  promote  talent 
among  American  composers  as  he  had  already  done  among  French  and,  earlier, 
Russian  composers. 

Koussevitzky  at  once  persuaded  the  League  of  Composers  to  commission  a  piece 
from  Copland  for  a  concert  that  the  conductor  was  scheduled  to  direct  for  the  League 
the  following  season.  The  Organ  Symphony  performance  took  place  in  February  1925; 
by  May  Copland  was  already  working  on  the  new  commission.  He  wrote  to  tell  Bou- 
langer that  he  was  composing  a  piece  to  be  called  "Incidental  Music  for  an  Imaginary 
Drama";  of  course,  we  now  know  it  as  Music  for  the  Theatre.  He  started  the  piece  in 
Manhattan,  where  he  had  set  up  his  own  studio  on  West  74th  Street,  and  continued  it 
during  the  summer  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  The 
score  was  finished  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  in  September;  it  is  dedicated  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Koussevitzky  led  the  premiere  in  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concerts  on  Novem- 
ber 20  and  21,  then  a  week  later  led  another  performance  in  the  League  of  Composers 
concert  in  New  York.  The  critics  cast  strongly  negative  votes  on  the  new  piece.  Typic- 
ally, Koussevitzky  made  a  point  of  including  it  in  his  next  BSO  concert  in  New  York, 
so  they  would  have  to  hear  it  again.  He  also  took  it  to  Paris  in  May  1926  for  his  first 
concert  there  since  becoming  the  BSO's  music  director.  Copland  played  the  piano 
part  in  that  performance,  and  afterwards,  he  recalled,  composer  Florent  Schmitt 
came  up  to  him  to  ask,  "See  here,  Monsieur  Copland,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
If  you  Americans  now  begin  to  export  music  instead  of  merely  to  import  music,  where 
will  we  poor  French  composers  be?"  Copland  was  also  at  the  piano  when  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  piece  at  Tanglewood  in  1938,  the  first  music  to  be  played  on  these 
grounds  by  the  man  who  was  to  become,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  much-loved 
director  of  the  composition  program  for  the  Berkshire  (now  Tanglewood)  Music 
Center. 

Part  of  the  response  to  Music  for  the  Theatre  at  the  outset  was  due  simply  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  jazz  element.  Concert  works  employing  jazz  were  all  the  rage  dur- 
ing the  '20s,  from  John  Alden  Carpenter's  Skyscrapers  and  Darius  Milhaud's  La  Creation 
du  monde  to  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  It  was  a  craze  that  worked  itself  out  in  a  very 
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short  time,  and  few  of  the  works  produced  as  a  result  of  that  craze  are  heard  with  any 
frequency  today.  Copland's  main  reason  for  choosing  to  translate  the  jazz  idiom  into 
a  concert  piece  was  to  write  a  clearly  American  work,  since  jazz  was  recognized  every- 
where as  a  musical  creation  of  the  New  World.  At  early  performances  the  jazz  rhythms 
caused  great  difficulties  for  the  performers  (not  excluding  Koussevitzky) ,  for  syncopa- 
tion was  simply  not  in  their  blood:  almost  all  members  of  American  symphony  orches- 
tras then  were  European-born  and  -trained. 

Copland  had  no  particular  play  in  mind  when  he  composed  Music  for  the  Theatre; 
the  title  simply  indicates  his  sense  that  the  musical  ideas  have  something  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  stage — certainly  of  the  stage  of  that  period,  when  jazzy  riffs  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  style.  The  Prologue  begins  with  a  heavily  syncopated  trumpet  solo, 
leading  into  a  lyrical  passage  that  surrounds  a  jazzy  Allegro.  (Copland  disclaims  any 
intention  of  quoting  "Three  Blind  Mice"  in  the  lyrical  tune;  in  any  case,  only  the  first 
few  notes,  which  happen  to  be  part  of  the  major  scale,  resemble  it  in  any  way.)  The 
second  movement  is  a  nervous  "Dance,"  mostly  in  5/8  time  (a  daring  meter  for  the 
day),  in  which  Copland  does  quote  the  1904  tune  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  ("East 
side,  west  side...").  The  Interlude  is  a  lyric  statement  beginning  and  ending  with 
English  horn  solo;  a  slow,  singing  theme  is  presented  three  times  with  slight  changes. 
"Burlesque"  is  the  most  "extreme"  movement  in  harmonic  acerbity,  designed  to  sug- 
gest a  rather  grotesque  humor.  Copland  has  cited  the  popular  comedienne  Fanny 
Brice  as  a  partial  inspiration  for  the  movement.  The  Epilogue  links  material  from  the 
third  movement  (especially  the  opening  clarinet  theme)  and  the  first  movement  (the 
descending  theme  reminiscent  of  "Three  Blind  Mice")  to  reach  a  quiet — and  quite 
untheatrical — conclusion. 

Much  of  Music  for  the  Theatre — especially  the  faster  movements — is  still  very  tricky 
rhythmically,  even  for  musicians  who  have  grown  up  with  irregular  rhythms.  It  must 
have  been  fiendishly  difficult  for  the  German-  and  French-schooled  players  of  the  first 
performances.  It  was  certainly  a  challenge  to  Koussevitzky,  who,  as  Copland  reported, 
spent  every  evening  before  the  concert  going  over  the  score  with  him  to  learn  those 
"American"  rhythms.  Koussevitzky's  dedication  to  the  work  and  his  firm  belief  in 
Copland's  talent  more  than  justify  the  dedication  of  Music  for  the  Theatre  inscribed  at 
the  head  of  the  score. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Viollin  Concerto  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  19 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka,  Ekaterinoslav  district,  in  the  Ukraine,  on 
April  23,  1891,  and  died  in  Moscow  on  March  5,  1953.  He  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto 
in  1916  and  1917.  A  performance  had  been  planned  in  the  latter  year,  but  political  conditions 
in  Russia  were  such  as  to  require  a  postponement.  The  score  was  finally  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris  on  October  18,  1923,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  at  one  of  his  concerts;  the 
soloist  was  Marcel  Darrieux.  Richard  Bur  gin  was  the  soloist  in  the  American  premiere,  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Koussevitzky  on  April  24  and  15,  1925. 
Isaac  Stern  was  soloist  for  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  31,  1948,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting.  Frank  Peter  Zimmermann  was  soloist  and  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky 
the  conductor  for  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  18,  1987,  though 
Julian  Rachlin  played  this  concerto  here  more  recently  on  August  12,  1994,  with  Lorin  Maazel 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  tuba,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  tambourine,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  D  major  concerto  was  composed  during  one  of  the  richest  years  of  Prokofiev's 
early  maturity.  His  early  reputation  as  an  enfant  terrible — earned  for  the  first  two  piano 
concertos,  the  Scythian  Suite,  the  Sarcasms  for  piano  solo,  and  the  opera  The  Gambler 
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(written,  as  he  put  it,  in  "an  ultra-left  idiom") — began  to  be  modified  with  a  series  of 
works  showing  a  "softening  of  temper"  (again  the  words  are  Prokofiev's  own),  works 
that  poured  out  so  quickly  that  he  almost  outran  his  own  opus  numbers:  the  Opus  27 
songs,  completed  in  five  or  six  days,  were  in  fact  finished  before  Opus  19  (the  present 
violin  concerto),  Opus  25  (the  Classical  Symphony),  or  Opus  26  (the  Third  Piano 
Concerto),  all  of  which  had  been  started,  even  extensively  sketched,  but  not  yet  or- 
chestrated, since  he  was  so  engrossed  in  the  completion  and  hoped-for  staging  of  the 
opera. 

The  violin  concerto  started  life  as  a  theme  for  what  was  originally  to  be  a  one- 
movement  "concertino"  for  violin  and  orchestra  conceived  early  in  1915.  During  the 
ensuing  two  years,  the  one  movement  grew  to  three  and  the  little  concertino  became 
a  full-fledged  concerto  that  takes  flight  from  the  meditative  song  that  introduces  its 
first  movement.  He  completed  the  scoring  of  the  concerto  during  the  summer  of 
1917,  a  summer  spent  in  the  country,  where,  between  bouts  of  orchestrating,  he  was 
composing  in  his  head  the  Classical  Symphony.  When  the  planned  performance  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  fall  failed  to  take  place  owing  to  the  political  upheavals  of  the  time, 
Prokofiev  decided  to  leave  Russia  for  America. 

It  was  nearly  six  years  before  the  score  finally  came  to  performance.  During  that 
time  Prokofiev  found  himself  disillusioned  with  American  response  to  his  music.  He 
wrote  his  opera  Love  for  Three  Oranges  for  Chicago,  and  other  works  were  performed 
there,  but  on  the  whole  he  found  "less  understanding  than  support"  there,  while  in 
New  York  "there  was  no  understanding  but  neither  was  there  any  support."  So  he  set- 
tled first  in  Germany  and  then  in  Paris,  where,  in  October  1923,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  violin  concerto.  Several  violinists  were  approached 
as  possible  soloists;  Bronislaw  Hubermann  flatly  refused  to  learn  "that  music,"  as  did 
several  other  violinists.  Finally  Koussevitzky  gave  the  solo  to  his  concertmaster,  who,  in 
the  composer's  view,  "did  quite  well  with  it."  Despite  the  delay  before  its  first  perform- 
ance, the  concerto  quickly  entered  the  repertory,  especially  after  it  was  taken  up  en- 
thusiastically by  Joseph  Szigeti,  who  played  it  the  following  year  at  a  festival  of  modern 
music  in  Prague.  Szigeti's  love  for  the  work  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
steadily  spreading  fame.  But  before  long  the  concerto  was  so  firmly  established  that  it 
no  longer  required  the  services  of  one  or  two  devoted  exponents  of  new  music;  it  had 
simply  become  part  of  the  repertory. 

Critics  of  Prokofiev  have  tended  to  fall  into  one  of  two  schools,  depending  on 
political  orientation.  Soviet  writers  denigrate  Prokofiev's  early  work,  when  he  was 
overtly  a  modernist,  in  comparison  with  the  more  generally  accessible  scores  that  he 
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composed  after  his  definitive  return  to  Russia  in  the  '30s;  they  claim  that  the  later 
works  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  "socialist  realism"  on  his  style.  Western  critics,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  hail  the  earlier  works  as  more  significant  and  imagi- 
native, while  deploring  what  they  regard  as  the  oversimplified  prettiness  of  his  later 
scores.  As  is  often  the  case,  these  views  tend  to  straitjacket  discussion  of  Prokofiev's 
music  to  no  good  purpose.  His  work  reveals  a  love  of  the  lyrical  and  of  the  grotesque 
at  all  periods,  though  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  in  any  given  score. 

The  three  movements  of  the  First  Violin  Concerto  project  an  unusual  outline  in 
that  the  outer  movements  are  generally  more  lyrical  in  character,  while  the  middle 
movement  is  an  energetic  scherzo.  But  since  the  entire  work  grew  from  the  "medita- 
tive" theme  that  opens  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  quality  dominating 
— or  rather,  it  is  surprising  only  in  comparison  with  such  contemporaneous  scores  as 
that  of  The  Gambler.  Prokofiev  features  the  soloist  almost  throughout  as  the  leader  of 
various  small  instrumental  ensembles  of  varying  color,  always  foremost  in  our  atten- 
tion; he  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  expressive  effects  from  the  simplest  cantabile  line  to 
pizzicato  chords,  a  ponticello  passage  (bowing  near  the  bridge  of  the  instrument)  in 
the  second  movement,  sudden  shifts  from  bowed  to  plucked  notes,  and  floating,  high 
harmonics.  But  however  extreme  in  its  technical  difficulties  the  solo  part  may  have 
seemed  sixty  years  ago,  it  has  now  become  part  of  the  mainstream  of  the  violinistic 
tradition.  That  means  that  listeners  concern  themselves  not  with  the  sheer  feat  of  the 
performance  accomplished,  but  rather  with  the  singular  colorful  beauties  of  Pro- 
kofiev's score. 

— S.L. 

John  Williams 

Three  pieces  from  Schindler's  List 

John  Williams  was  born  in  New  York  on  February  8,  1932,  and  is  living  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
composed  the  score  for  Steven  Spielberg's  film  Schindler's  List  during  the  summer  of  1993  while 
living  in  the  Berkshires.  Itzhak  Perlman  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  record- 
ed much  of  the  score  for  the  soundtrack  on  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall  in  September  1993.  The 
cue  entitled  "Remembrances  "  was  included  in  the  Boston  Symphony 's  1 994-95  Opening  Night 
concert  with  Perlman  as  soloist.  The  other  two  movements,  "Theme "  and  "Jewish  Town,  "  are 
being  performed  here  for  the  first  time  on  a  BSO  program.  The  orchestra  required  for  the  three 
pieces  includes  three  flutes  (second  doubling  alto  flute,  third  doubling  alto  flute  and  piccolo), 
one  oboe,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  horns,  three  trombones,  vibraphone,  bass  drum,  timpani,  harp,  celesta,  and 
strings. 

Even  when  the  movies  were  "silent,"  they  had  sound — the  sound  of  live  musical 
performance,  whether  played  by  an  orchestra  (in  the  largest  metropolitan  centers), 
by  a  theater  organ  elaborately  equipped  with  extra  sound  effects,  or  (in  small  towns) 
by  a  lone  pianist.  The  role  of  the  composer  was  crucial  in  setting  the  mood  of  the 
film,  whether  he  simply  arranged  familiar  tunes  (as  in  the  elaborate  patchwork  of 
quotations  assembled  by  J.C.  Breil  for  D.W.  Griffiths'  Birth  of  a  Nation  in  1914)  or  cre- 
ated something  completely  original,  such  as  Victor  Herbert's  remarkable  hundred- 
minute  orchestral  score  for  The  Fall  of  a  Nation  in  1916.  The  coming  of  the  "talkies" 
allowed  the  music  to  be  permanently  wedded  to  the  film.  While  this  development 
meant  hardship  and  widespread  unemployment  among  theater  musicians,  it  made 
possible  at  last  a  reliable  coordination  of  image  and  score. 

The  list  of  important  twentieth-century  composers  who  have  written  for  the  films 
would  fill  several  columns,  but  even  a  brief  summary  would  have  to  include  Prokofiev, 
Shostakovich,  Milhaud,  Honegger,  Walton,  Vaughan  Williams,  Aaron  Copland,  and 
Virgil  Thomson.  A  number  of  composers  became  so  thoroughly  involved  with  films 
that  they  are  primarily  identified  as  film  composers,  though  many  of  them — Erich 
Wolfgang  Korngold,  Miklos  Rozsa,  Franz  Waxman,  Bernard  Herrmann,  and  John 
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Williams,  for  example — have  also  written  many  concert  works. 

The  composer  of  a  film  score  must  add  to  his  training  in  music  theory,  composi- 
tion, and  orchestration  a  sense  of  dramatic  timing  and  color,  an  awareness  of  many 
musical  styles,  and  an  ability  to  choose  the  most  appropriate  and  expressive  treatment 
for  a  given  situation,  whether  it  be  light  romantic  comedy,  taut  adventure,  or  some 
other  type  of  story.  Few  films  of  recent  years  have  had  such  a  profound  impact  on  mil- 
lions of  viewers  all  over  the  world  as  Steven  Spielberg's  Schindler's  List,  based  on 
Thomas  Keneally's  nonfiction  novel  of  the  same  name,  recounting  the  extraordinary 
true  story  of  an  unlikely  hero,  a  rascally  German,  Oscar  Schindler,  who  was  put  in 
charge  of  war  production  at  a  factory  in  Poland,  where  most  of  his  workers  were 
enforced  Jewish  laborers — a  prime  position  in  which  he  could  have  enriched  himself 
through  war-profiteering  at  the  expense  of  his  human  slaves.  But  Schindler  instead 
spent  most  of  the  fortune  he  might  have  made  in  saving  lives,  quietly,  secretly,  and 
cleverly,  with  amazing  coolness  and  resource,  always  far  enough  ahead  of  the  Gestapo 
to  seem  above  suspicion,  though  any  false  step  would  have  meant  his  death  and  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  people  whom  he  was  able  to  protect. 

The  story  itself  is  filled  with  some  of  the  ugliest  and  most  brutal  acts  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  but  John  Williams's  score,  which  itself  functioned  as  a  cathartic  part  of 
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the  film,  emphasizes  for  the  most  part  the  tragic  poignancy  of  the  breaking  up  of  so 
many  families,  their  imprisonment,  and,  in  so  many  millions  of  cases,  their  horren- 
dous deaths.  The  solo  violin  is  the  principal  voice  in  the  score,  one  that  brings  an 
immediate  link  to  the  Jewish  culture  that  is  under  attack;  this  violin  keens  its  sad  song 
with  a  sense  of  the  profound  tragedy  of  life,  through  which  nonetheless  love  and  faith 
persist. 

— S.L. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Capriccio  italien,  Opus  45 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on  May  7, 
1840,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  composed  his  Capriccio  italien 
("Italian  Capriccio")  between  January  16  and  May  27,  1880;  the  first  performance  took  place 
in  Moscow  on  December  18  that  year.  Tchaikovsky's  Capriccio  italien  had  its  first  BSO  per- 
formance in  October  1897,  under  Emir  Paur's  direction.  The  orchestra  has  played  the  piece  just 
once  previously  at  Tanglewood,  under  Seiji  Ozazua's  direction  on  July  15,  1990.  The  score  calls 
for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  cornets  and  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  strings. 

Over  the  centuries  many  artists  of  northern  climes  have  been  entranced  by  the 
warmth  and  sunshine  of  Italy  (though,  truly,  their  delight  must  be  more  relative — by 
comparison  with  their  frigid  homelands — than  absolute,  because  Italian  winters  are 
more  likely  to  be  wreathed  in  chill  mists  than  smiling  in  warm  winter  sunshine).  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Rome  in  December  1879  and  remained  for  three 
months.  There  in  the  happy  company  of  his  brother  Modest  and  other  friends,  he 
went  sightseeing  in  the  time-honored  manner.  "Michelangelo's  frescoes  at  the  Sistine 
Chapel  are  no  longer  Greek  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatoly,  "and  I  am  begin- 
ning to  marvel  at  their  originality  and  powerful  beauty." 

While  he  was  in  Rome,  Tchaikovsky  received  word  that  the  Paris  premiere  of  his 
Fourth  Symphony  would  take  place  the  next  day.  He  was  furious  at  not  learning  soon 
enough  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  performance,  but  by  then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  news  from  France.  While  he  was  waiting  he  began  to  compose  his  Capriccio 
italien.  The  work  went  easily,  and  within  a  week  he  had  completed  a  draft.  He  wrote  to 
Nadezhda  von  Meek,  the  mysterious  patron  with  whom  he  corresponded  and  who 
provided  him  a  stipend  on  the  condition  that  they  never  meet,  to  say  that  he  was 
pleased  with  his  work,  and  he  foresaw  a  bright  future  for  it. 

In  that  Tchaikovsky  was  not  mistaken.  Though  scarcely  a  profound  work,  the  Italian 
Caprice  is  nonetheless  bold,  fresh,  warm,  and  colorful.  It  made  such  a  hit  at  the  Moscow 
premiere  that  the  public  demanded  to  hear  it  again  later  in  the  same  concert  series. 
Tchaikovsky  had  avoided  the  premiere  itself,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  rehear- 
sal for  the  repeat  performance.  He  reported  to  Modest,  "It  sounds  marvelous."  From 
the  beginning  Tchaikovsky  had  intended  to  compose  a  work  modeled  after  Glinka's 
evocations  of  Spain.  Like  Glinka,  he  borrows  tunes  from  the  country  he  chooses  to 
honor  and  stitches  them  together  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  provide  variety  of 
mood.  Each  of  the  tunes  conjures  up  some  image  of  Italy,  from  the  opening  fanfare 
(reportedly  derived  from  the  bugle  call  that  awoke  the  composer  each  morning  when 
it  sounded  from  a  military  barracks  near  his  hotel)  to  the  sun-drenched  warmth  of 
the  final  waltz. 

—S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

TREVOR  PINNOCK,  conductor  and  continuo  harpsichordist 


HANDEL 


Zadok  the  Priest 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


J.S.  BACH 


Violin  Concerto  in  E,  BWV  1042 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

MALCOLM  LOWE 


HANDEL 


"Ritorna,  oh  caro  e  dolce  mio  tesoro"  and 
"Morrai,  si,"  from  Rodelinda 

CYNDIA  SIEDEN,  soprano 


HANDEL 


"The  mighty  pow'r,"  from  Athalia 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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HANDEL 


Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 

Ouverture.  Adagio — Allegro 

Bourree 

La  paix.  Largo  alia  Siciliana 

La  Rejouissance.  Allegro 

Minuet  I;  Minuet  II 


J.S.  BACH 


"Sheep  may  safely  graze,"  from  Cantata  No.  208 
CYNDIA  SIEDEN 


HANDEL 


"Let  the  bright  seraphim"  and 

"Let  their  celestial  concerts,"  from  Samson 

CYNDIA  SIEDEN 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Notes 


Georg  Friedrich  Handel  ivas  born  in  Halle,  Germany,  on  February  23,  1685,  and,  having  in 
the  meantime  adopted  the  English  spelling  George  Frideric  Handel,  died  in  London  on  April  14, 
1 759.  He  composed  the  coronation  anthem  Zadok  the  Priest  for  the  coronation  of  George  II 
and  Queen  Caroline  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  October  11,  1727.  This  is  the  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Handel  had,  very  conveniently,  become  an  English  citizen  not  long  before  the 
coronation  of  George  II,  the  son  of  the  German  king,  George  I,  who,  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  English  throne,  had  been  Elector  of  Hannover,  and  Handel's  patron.  The 
fact  that  he  was  now  of  the  right  nationality,  and  that  his  music  had  always  pleased  the 
royal  family,  made  him  a  likely  candidate  for  the  composition  of  the  official  music  for 
the  coronation  ceremony.  Handel  knew  that  in  a  circumstance  such  as  this,  ritual  is 
more  important  than  musical  refinement,  and  he  composed  a  splendid  piece  of  cere- 
monial music  so  striking  that  it  has  remained  part  of  the  English  coronation  ceremo- 
ny ever  since. 

Zadok  the  Priest,  and  Nathan,  the  Prophet,  annointed  Solomon  King. 
And  all  the  people  rejoic'd,  and  said: 

God  save  the  King,  long  live  the  King,  may  the  King  live  forever! 
Amen,  Allelulia! 

— after  /  Kings  1:39-40 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach,  Saxony,  on  March  21,  1685,  and  died  in  Leipzig 
on  July  28,  1750.  He  almost  certainly  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  E  during  the  years  he 
spent  in  Cothen,  1717-1722,  probably  for  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Joseph  Spiess,  though  we 
have  no  information  about  performances  in  his  time.  Eugene  Ysaye  was  soloist  for  the  first  Bos- 
ton Symphony  performance  of  this  concerto  in  December  1 904,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Ruth 
Posselt  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  16,  1950,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducting.  Pinchas  Zukerman  was  both  soloist  and  conductor  for  the  most  recent  performance 
here,  on  July  9,  1977.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  strings  and  continuo. 

In  1717  Bach  left  his  post  at  Weimar  to  move  to  Cothen,  though  not  without  first 
spending  some  time  in  jail  for  having  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  leave  to  change  jobs! 
The  ruler  at  Cothen,  Prince  Leopold,  was  a  knowledgeable  and  passionate  lover  of 
music,  and  he  gave  Bach  every  kind  of  encouragement  to  write  chamber  music,  or- 
chestral scores,  and  cantatas  to  celebrate  birthdays  and  other  secular  events.  (Church 
cantatas  were  not  included  in  his  duties,  as  they  had  been  at  Weimar  and  were  to  be 
in  Leipzig  later,  since  the  court  was  Calvinist,  and  the  liturgy  called  for  little  beyond 
straightforward  hymn  singing.)  Thus  the  five  years  that  Bach  spent  in  Cothen  were 
the  time  when  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  his  purely  instrumental  music,  including  the 
violin  concertos  and  at  least  some  of  the  Brandenburg  Concertos. 

All  three  of  the  violin  concertos — the  two  for  solo  violin  and  the  double  concerto 
— reflect  the  Italian  concerto  tradition  in  general  and  especially  the  concerto  tech- 
nique of  Vivaldi.  Bach  may  have  encountered  Vivaldi's  music  as  early  as  1708,  and  he 
certainly  made  an  extensive  study  of  it,  converting  a  number  of  Vivaldi's  violin  con- 
certos into  keyboard  concertos  for  his  own  use,  and  learning  from  Vivaldi  such  mat- 
ters of  style  and  technique  as  "the  direction  of  the  ideas,  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  the  sequences  of  modulations,  and  many  other  particulars  besides."  (The 
quotation  is  from  the  biography  by  Forkel,  who  knew  Bach.) 

Despite  his  interest  in  Vivaldi's  brilliant  and  energetic  style,  Bach  never  failed  to 
endow  his  concertos  with  a  richly  detailed  contrapuntal  structure  in  the  best  German 
manner,  and  he  pursues  a  consistent  course  of  development,  creating  his  episodes  out 
of  fresh  treatments  of  the  ritornello  material  rather  than  introducing  sharply  contrast- 
ing ideas  out  of  nowhere.  Thus  he  took  the  best  of  what  he  found  in  Italian  music  and 
combined  it  with  the  best  that  he  knew  of  German  technique  to  create  a  concerto 
that  superbly  balances  structure  and  expression,  that  allows  the  orchestra  to  partici- 
pate to  an  unusual  degree,  yet  still  highlights  the  soloists  as  the  prime  movers  in  their 
story. 

Despite  the  influence  of  Vivaldi,  Bach  himself  was  an  innovator  in  these  concertos, 
too  (and  quite  probably  in  other  violin  concertos  which,  unfortunately,  have  not 
come  down  to  us).  The  first  movement  of  the  E  major  concerto  draws  its  formal 
structure  from  the  opera  aria;  it  is  laid  out,  in  design  and  harmonic  plan,  precisely 
like  a  da  capo  aria.  The  middle  movement  is  ravishingly  beautiful,  with  the  soloist 
unfolding  a  graceful  melody  over  the  quasi-ostinato  rhythmic  regularity  of  the  bass 
line.  The  final  rondo  is  "modern"  in  its  dancelike  symmetry. 

Handel  composed  Rodelinda,  regina  de'  Longobardi,  in  1725.  The  work  was  premiered  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  on  February  13  that  year,  for  fourteen  performances.  The  libretto  is 
by  Nicola  Haym.  The  only  music  from  Rodelinda  heard  previously  in  BSO  concerts  was  the  aria 
"Mio  cam  bene,  "  which  Henrietta  Beebe  sang  under  Georg  HenscheVs  direction  in  October  1882. 

It  has  long  been  the  case,  and  is  still  largely  true,  that  Handel  is  the  great  unknown 
among  major  composers.  Even  passionate  music-lovers  tend  to  know  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  his  work:  Messiah  first  of  all,  then  the  Water  Music  and  the  Royal  Fireworks 
Music,  and  little  else.  Yet  Messiah  is  the  least  typical  of  Handel's  oratorios,  most  of 
which  are  remarkable  creations  of  musical  drama,  and  the  list  completely  excludes  his 
dozens  of  Italian  operas,  to  name  only  the  two  largest  bodies  of  his  work  that  remain 
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unknown.  The  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  decades:  it  is  now 
possible  to  hear  on  recording  a  very  large  percentage  of  Handel's  music  that  simply 
was  not  available  earlier.  Even  so,  these  riches  are  still  largely  the  province  of  the  spe- 
cialist and  the  enthusiast,  and  not  yet  that  of  the  general  music  lover. 

Rodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  was  the  seventh  full-length  opera  that  Handel 
composed  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  it  became  the  first  of  Handel's  operas 
to  be  revived  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  a  production  at  Gottingen  in  1920  (though 
this  was  in  an  arrangement  by  Oskar  Hagen  that  changed  the  score  quite  substantial- 
ly). A  pioneering  production  at  Smith  College  in  1931  also  contributed  to  the  histori- 
cal revival  of  Handel's  operas. 

The  plot  is  based  on  a  medieval  history  of  events  that  took  place  in  seventh-centu- 
ry Milan.  The  throne  of  Milan  has  been  usurped  from  its  rightful  occupant,  Bertari- 
do,  by  Grimoaldo,  the  Duke  of  Benevento.  Bertarido  has  been  forced  to  flee.  His  wife, 
Rodelinda,  has  remained  behind  and  believes  him  dead.  The  usurper  seeks  to  marry 
Rodelinda  (though  he  is  betrothed  to  Bertarido's  sister)  because  he  feels  that  this  will 
give  him  clearer  title  to  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  two  arias  for  Rodelinda  to  be  heard  here  comes  from  the  second 
act.  Rodelinda  has  just  learned  from  a  faithful  servant  of  her  husband's  that  Bertarido 
is  still  alive,  and  she  expresses  her  delight  in  a  sweet,  lilting  siciliana. 


RECITATIVE 

Con  quai  risalti,  oh  Dio! 

Contro  il  petto  mio 

palpita  il  core. 

Non  so,  se  per  per  la  gioja,  o  pel  dolore. 

ARIA 

Ritorna,  oh  caro  e  dolce  mio  tesoro! 
A  dar  conforto  e  speme  a  questo  cor. 

Tu  renderai  al  seno  mio  la  calma, 

se  refrigerio  sei  d'ogni  dolor. 


With  what  pounding,  o  God, 

within  my  breast 

my  heart  beats. 

I  know  not  whether  for  joy  or  for  pain. 

Return,  oh  my  dear,  sweet  treasure! 
And  give  comfort  and  hope  to  this 

heart. 
You  shall  bring  peace  to  my  breast 

again 
if  you  are  the  consolation  for  every 

sorrow. 


In  Act  I,  the  usurper  Grimoaldo  sends  his  minister  Garibaldo  to  inform  Rodelinda 
that  if  she  refuses  to  marry  him,  the  life  of  her  son,  the  rightful  heir  after  Bertarido's 
presumed  death,  will  be  forfeit.  She  pretends  to  yield  to  this  demand,  but  when 
Garibaldo  leaves,  she  expresses  her  true  feelings. 


RECITATIVE 

Ma  tu  per  lo  spavento 

trema,  vil  consiglier,  ministro  indegno, 

me  delle  colpe  tue  giudice  avrai; 

io  regnero,  fellon,  ma  tu  morrai. 

ARIA 

Morrai,  si,  l'empia  tua  testa 

gia  m'appresta 

un  gradin  per  gire  al  trono. 

Che  del  mio  sposo  novello 
ne  piu  bel  dono  so  bramar. 


But  you — tremble  with  terror, 
base  counselor,  unworthy  minister! 
For  these  wrongs  of  yours,  you'll  be 

judged, 
I  shall  reign,  monster,  but  you  shall 

die. 


You  shall  die,  yes,  and  your  impious 

head 
shall  serve  me 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  reach  the 

throne. 
From  my  new  husband 
I  could  ask  no  finer  gift. 


*      * 


*      * 
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Handel  completed  Athalia  on  June  7,  1733,  in  Oxford,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  an 
honorary  degree  which,  for  some  reason,  he  chose  not  to  accept.  The  premiere  was  supposed  to 
take  place  there  on  July  9,  as  the  climax  of  the  degree  ceremony,  but  this  took  so  long  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  given  until  the  following  day.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  any  music  from  the  work. 

Messiah,  magnificent  though  it  is,  does  not  begin  to  suggest  the  full  range  of 
Handel's  strengths  as  a  composer  of  oratorio.  Handel  stumbled  across  the  English 
oratorio,  his  principal  innovation  in  music  history,  almost  by  accident.  Operatic  pro- 
duction was  expensive  and  chancy;  over  the  years,  despite  the  high  regard  in  which 
connoisseurs  held  his  operas,  the  composer  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  more  than 
once  wooing  the  muse  of  Italian  opera.  It  was  generally  supported  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  upper  classes,  but  attracted  few  of  the  general  populace,  who  preferred  enter- 
tainment in  their  own  language.  As  early  as  1718  Handel  had  composed  dramatic 
works  in  English,  the  little  pastoral  gem  Acis  and  Galatea  and  the  somewhat  more 
uneven  Esther,  but  they  were  performed  in  private  circumstances  outside  of  London 
and  had  no  effect  on  the  musical  life  of  the  metropolis. 

But  in  1732,  Handel  brought  out  revised  versions  of  these  English  works.  Their 
success  demonstrated  the  public's  interest  in  large-scale  musical  entertainments  in 
their  own  tongue.  Gradually  Handel  composed  more  and  more  oratorios,  fewer  and 
fewer  Italian  operas.  The  oratorios  appeared  in  the  native  language,  thus  enticing  a 
much  larger  middle  class  audience  than  the  opera  had  succeeded  in  luring.  Moreover, 
they  usually  drew  their  plots  from  Biblical  stories,  usually  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
stories  which  were  already  familiar  to  the  audiences.  When,  as  often  happened,  the  plot 
concerned  the  survival  or  political  stability  of  the  Hebrew  people,  Handel's  audiences 
could  empathize  with  the  protagonists,  mentally  making  the  appropriate  translation 
between  Old  Testament  history  and  modern  nationalistic  aspiration.  The  presence  of 
a  chorus,  almost  unknown  in  Italian  opera,  added  particular  musical  interest,  espe- 
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daily  when  it  turned  out  that  Handel  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  choral  writing. 

Athalia  is  regarded  by  every  Handel  scholar  as  the  first  of  the  great  dramatic  orato- 
rios. In  crafting  this  work,  Handel  had  the  immense  advantage  of  a  framework  drawn 
from  the  final  play  by  the  great  French  classical  dramatist  Racine,  although  the  power 
of  his  vision  was  considerably  weakened  by  the  English  librettist,  Samuel  Humphreys, 
who  was  unwilling  to  follow  the  original  in  some  of  its  more  violent  elements.  Athalia, 
a  Queen  ofjudah,  the  bloodthirsty  daughter  of  the  notorious  Jezebel,  killed  her  own 
son's  offspring  in  order  to  clear  her  own  path  to  the  throne.  In  the  end  (according  to 
II  Kings  12)  she  died  a  gruesome  death  herself,  though  Humphreys  weakened  Racine's 
denouement  by  simply  having  her  sent  into  retirement — a  grim  tragic  figure  with  a 
wimpy  ending. 

Nonetheless  the  sturdy  structure  of  most  of  the  play  remained,  and  Handel  turned 
this  to  good  account  in  his  musical  treatment,  with  dramatic  clashes  of  personality, 
rapidly  developing  plot,  and  many  opportunities  for  the  chorus  to  express  itself — thus 
allowing  Handel  to  develop  one  of  his  most  glorious  musical  strengths.  The  chorus 
"The  mighty  pow'r"  opens  Act  II  of  the  oratorio,  where  it  functions  as  a  grand  eight- 
part  choral  block.  The  people  are  celebrating  a  harvest  festival.  The  opening  section 
is  built  of  full-voiced  choral  assertions.  (A  brief  solo  between  the  two  sections  is  omit- 
ted here.)  The  closing  two  lines  become  the  subject  of  a  choral  fugato  that  builds  to 
a  splendid  conclusion. 

The  mighty  pow'r,  in  whom  we  trust, 

Is  ever  to  his  promise  just; 

He  makes  this  sacred  day  appear, 

The  pledge  of  a  propitious  year. 

Give  glory  to  His  awful  name, 

Let  ev'ry  voice  His  praise  proclaim. 


:jc        %.        %         % 


Handel  composed  the  Royal  Fireworks  Music  in  1 749  to  be  performed  as  part  of  an  outdoor 
fireiuorks  display.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  April  27,  1 749.  Theodore  Thomas  led  a 
suite  from  the  Royal  Fireworks  Music  in  a  Summer  Park  Concert  in  the  Central  Park  Garden 
in  Neiv  York  on  October  21,  1868;  the  music  was  apparently  played  for  the  "first  time  in  this 
country  "  on  that  occasion.  Richard  Burgin  played  three  movements'  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  January  and  February  1941;  Charles  Munch,  Burgin,  and  Eugene  Ormandy  gave  later  per- 
formances of  a  four-movement  suite  arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty.  The  complete  Barenreiter 
score  to  be  heard  today  has  been  played  on  three  previous  occasions  by  the  BSO,  at  Tanglewood 
under  Kurt  Masur  in  1984  and  Trevor  Pinnock  in  1986,  then  under  Andrew  Davis  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  April  1987.  Originally  written  with  parts  for  three  oboes,  two  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  three  horns,  three  trumpets,  and  three  timpani,  the  first  performance  included  many 
instruments  on  each  part.  Handel  later  reworked  the  score  to  include  strings  as  well. 

The  autumn  of  1748  finally  saw  the  end  of  the  long  and  grinding  European  war 
known  as  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  which  had  started  in  1740  when 
Charles  VI,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  also  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
died  without  leaving  a  son.  Though  Charles  had  made  a  provision  according  to  which 
his  estates  (a  few  modest  parcels  of  land  including  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
plus  various  provinces  in  the  southern  Netherlands  and  northern  Italy)  would  fall  to 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  he  had  not  dealt  with  the  problem  of  succession  to  the 
elective  title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  which  had  been  in  the  Hapsburg  family  for 
three  hundred  years.  Well  before  Charles's  death  other  European  rulers  felt  some 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  Imperial  title  did  not  fall  to  Maria  Theresa's  husband 
Francis,  who  was  a  minor  enough  noble  to  be  considered  unsuitable  for  such  an 
honor.  But  if  anyone  else  were  to  be  elected,  the  successful  candidate  would  also  have 
to  be  endowed  with  some  of  the  Hapsburg  inheritance. 

It  was  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  (later  known  as  Frederick  the  Great)  who  actually 
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started  the  war  by  an  aggressive  move  into  Silesia,  part  of  the  Bohemian  lands  and  one 
of  the  richest  Hapsburg  territories.  But  hostilities  soon  expanded  to  encompass  all  of 
Europe,  including  England  and  France,  for  whom  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
was  just  one  more  skirmish  in  a  long  duel  between  the  two  countries  lasting  from  1689 
to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
on  October  18,  1748,  after  so  many  years  of  hardship  and  bloodshed,  was  therefore 
hailed  as  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  most  splendid  celebration.  (Few  were  perhaps 
aware  at  the  time  that  the  "peace"  was  essentially  a  politicians'  convenience;  though 
much  had  been  settled  in  central  Europe,  the  dispute  between  France  and  England 
was  scarcely  addressed  in  the  treaty,  and  war  was  to  break  out  again  between  those  two 
powers  only  a  few  years  later,  on  the  North  American  continent.) 

In  any  case,  the  peace  was  to  be  celebrated  with  a  grand  public  display  of  fireworks 
in  London's  Green  Park  in  April  1749.  The  King  agreed  that  music  should  accompa- 
ny the  festivities,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  a  music  of  "warlike  instru- 
ments"— that  is  wind  and  percussion,  the  types  of  instruments  that  might  be  part  of  a 
military  band.  Handel  was  commissioned  to  write  the  music,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  demanded  also  to  be  allowed  to  include  strings  in  the  ensemble  (no  doubt  he  was 
worried  about  the  problems  of  intonation  with  so  many  wind  instruments — which 
were  far  more  unreliable  in  their  eighteenth-century  versions  than  they  are  today). 
The  Duke  of  Montague,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  wrote  to  the  Comptroller  of  his 
Majesty's  Fireworks  to  describe  Handel's  view  of  the  matter: 

Now  Hendel  proposes  to  lessen  the  nomber  of  trompets,  &c  and  to  have  violeens. 
I  don't  at  all  doubt  but  when  the  King  hears  it  he  will  be  very  much  displeased — 
I  am  shure  it  behoves  Hendel  to  have  as  many  trumpets,  and  other  martial  instru- 
ments, as  possible,  tho  he  dont  retrench  the  violins,  which  I  think  he  shoud,  tho 
I  beleeve  he  will  never  be  persuaded  to  do  it. 

Then  there  was  a  proposal  by  Handel's  friend  and  admirer  Jonathon  Tyers,  the 
owner  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  one  of  the  leading  pleasure  gardens  of  the  day,  and  the 
site  of  much  concert-giving,  for  a  public  rehearsal  to  be  held  there.  Handel  was  op- 
posed to  holding  the  rehearsal  there,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  overruled,  for  one 
took  place  on  April  21.  An  audience  estimated  at  12,000  converged  on  the  Gardens  and 
created  such  a  traffic  jam  on  London  Bridge  that  carriages  were  reported  delayed  for 
three  hours. 

The  actual  performance  of  the  music  with  the  fireworks  took  place  on  April  27. 
The  event  seems  to  have  been  only  a  mixed  success.  Many  of  the  rockets  failed  to  go 
off  (perhaps  because  of  the  wet  weather),  and  those  that  did  go  offset  fire  to  the 
building  especially  erected  for  the  event,  setting  off  a  general  panic  among  the  crowd 
and  a  stampede  in  which  many  people  were  injured.  The  music,  however,  was  imme- 
diately popular — so  much  so  that  Handel  repeated  it  just  a  month  later  as  part  of  a 
benefit  concert  for  his  favorite  charity,  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

It  is  still  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  first  performance  took  place  with  wind 
instruments  only,  as  the  king  desired,  or  with  added  strings,  as  Handel  preferred. 
Certainly  the  first  movement  was  composed  originally  for  wind  ensemble,  though 
string  parts  were  added  in  the  autograph  (and  in  the  eventual  published  form  of  the 
music).  The  other  movements  were  composed  for  winds  with  strings,  but  the  string 
parts  were  canceled  in  the  autograph — perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  the  first  per- 
formance was  for  winds  alone.  Still  the  numbers  of  instruments  called  for  by  Handel 
in  the  autograph — twenty-four  oboes,  twelve  bassoons,  one  contrabassoon,  nine  each 
of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  timpani — fall  far  short  of  the  "band  of  100  musicians" 
that  two  different  sources  claim  took  part  in  the  premiere.  Handel  could  have  added 
a  good  forty  strings  to  that  wind  ensemble  to  make  up  the  hundred  players.  Or,  possi- 
bly, he  simply  doubled  all  the  other  numbers!  In  any  case,  that  first  performance 
must  have  made  a  grand  and  glorious  noise. 

What  is  certain,  in  any  case,  is  the  fact  that  Handel  preferred  to  have  strings  in  his 
ensemble,  if  only  because  it  allowed  him  a  greater  variety  of  instrumental  colors — and 
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the  whole  score  is  designed  to  show  off  opposing  choirs  of  instruments  with  their  dif- 
ferent timbres.  Certainly  within  a  month,  if  not  by  the  first  performance,  he  had  cre- 
ated what  he  considered  the  definitive  version  of  the  suite,  which  included  the  strings. 

The  overture  is  far  and  away  the  biggest  movement  of  the  score.  Conceived  in  the 
mold  of  the  French  overture — with  a  slow  introduction  in  crisp  dotted  rhythms,  fol- 
lowed by  a  faster,  lightly  fugal  main  section — it  is  superbly  conceived  for  outdoor  per- 
formance. Handel  seems  to  have  modeled  the  opening  fanfare  on  an  earlier  composi- 
tion, for  which  sketches  survive.  The  early  version  presented  the  opening  fanfare  in 
unison.  For  the  final  version  Handel  decided  to  harmonize  the  first  statement;  this 
allowed  him  to  attain  still  further  variety  when  the  theme  came  back  on  later  occa- 
sions in  two  different  harmonizations.  The  faster  section  of  the  overture  does  not 
come  from  the  early  sketches  but  seems  to  have  been  conceived  specifically  for  this 
piece.  Handel  carefully  designed  the  thematic  material  to  be  played  by  the  brass 
instruments,  which,  in  his  day,  could  play  chromatic  notes  only  with  great  difficulty 
and  in  poor  tune.  The  layout  of  the  themes,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  triple 
antiphonal  echoes  between  the  different  instrumental  choirs,  also  suggests  that  they 
were  conceived  for  this  unusual  ensemble. 

The  remaining  movements  consist  of  various  types  of  dances,  none  of  them  aimed 
at  matching  or  exceling  the  size  or  energy  of  the  overture.  To  modern  ears  they  may 
come  as  a  sort  of  anticlimax,  but  nothing  was  more  typical  of  the  Baroque  suite,  in 
which  the  heavy  artillery,  so  to  speak,  came  first,  followed  up  by  a  display  of  lighter 
arms.  The  various  dances  were  intended  to  provide  a  variety  of  mood  and  rhythm,  if 
rarely  of  key.  Handel  gave  two  of  his  later  movements  titles  that  certainly  were  intend- 
ed to  reflect  the  purpose  of  the  work  as  a  whole:  "La  Rejouissance"  ("The  Rejoicing") 
and  "LaPaix"  ("The  Peace"). 


Bach  composed  the  "Hunting  Cantata,  "  BWV  208,  from  which  comes  the  aria  "Sheep  may  safely 
graze,  "probably  in  1713  for  the  birthday  of  Duke  Christian  of Saxe-Weissenfels.  This  perform- 
ance of  the  aria  is  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  any  music  from  Cantata  208. 

Duke  Christian  of  Saxe-Weissenfels  was  one  of  those  German  Baroque  princes 
who  endeavored  to  imitate  the  splendors  of  the  "Sun-King,"  Louis  XIII  of  France.  His 
birthday  (February  23)  was  often  celebrated  over  a  period  of  weeks  and,  since  he  was 
a  passionate  devote  of  the  chase,  a  hunt  was  always  part  of  the  festivities.  A  festive  din- 
ner with  elaborate  music  would  follow  the  day's  sport.  On  one  occasion,  almost  cer- 
tainly in  1713,  Christian  commissioned  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  to  write  this  music.  Bach  set  a  cantata  text  by  Salomon  Franck,  "  Was  mir  behagt, 
ist  nur  die  munVreJagd'  ("The  only  thing  that  pleases  me  is  the  merry  hunt"). 

The  cantata  tells  a  simple,  graceful  story  of  four  Greek  divinities,  beginning  with 
Diana,  goddess  of  the  hunt.  She  announces  that  she  will  forego  all  other  pleasures 
but  that  of  hunting.  Her  lover  Endymion  asks  if  she  no  longer  loves  him.  She  assures 
him  that  her  love  remains,  but,  she  says,  today  is  Duke  Christian's  birthday,  and  she 
must  turn  her  attention  to  his  favorite  sport.  Endymion  joins  her  in  this  "happy  sacri- 
fice." Pan  appears  and  happily  lays  aside  his  shepherd's  staff  before  Christian's  ruling 
scepter.  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  fields  around,  adds  an  aria  in  praise  of 
the  ruler  as  a  "good  shepherd"  who  makes  his  people  happy.  The  four  gods  offer 
their  best  wishes  for  Christian's  birthday. 

Pales'  aria  comparing  the  ruler  who  brings  peace  and  prosperity  has  long  since 
become  the  most  famous  passage  in  the  score.  Originally  written  for  soprano,  two 
recorders,  and  basso  continuo,  it  exists  in  innumerable  transcriptions  under  the  tide 
(translated  from  the  original  aria)  "Sheep  may  safely  graze."  We  may  note  the  irony 
that  Duke  Christian's  spendthrift  ways  nearly  bankrupted  his  state,  so  that  he  was 
investigated  by  an  Imperial  commission.  But,  of  course,  no  one  brings  up  such  embar- 
rassing points  at  a  birthday  party,  and  Bach's  music  of  pastoral  serenity  is  deliciously 
lilting. 
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Schafe  konnen  sicher  weiden, 

wo  ein  guter  Hirte  wacht. 

Wo  Regenten  wohl  regieren, 

kann  man  Ruh  und  Frieden  spuren, 

und  was  Lander  gliicklich  macht. 

— Salomon  Franck 


Sheep  can  graze  safely 

where  a  good  shepherd  is  on  watch. 
Where  a  ruler  rules  well, 
one  may  feel  tranquility  and  peace, 
and  all  that  makes  a  country  happy. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


*     *     *     * 


Handel  composed  Samson  in  September  and  October  1741,  in  the  weeks  immediately  following 
the  completion  of  Messiah,  which  he  had  written  in  August  and  early  September.  The  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  Covent  Garden  on  February  18,  1743.  The  libretto  was  adapted  from 
John  Milton's  "Samson  agonistes"  by  Newburgh  Hamilton,  who  also  drew  upon  passages  in  the 
Psalms  and  from  other  works  of  Milton.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  previously  per- 
formed music  from  Samson  on  several  occasions,  "Let  the  bright  seraphim"  having  been  sung  by 
Lillian  Norton  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction  in  November  1885,  and  by  Laura  Littlefield 
under  Pierre  Monteux's  direction  in  November  1921.  Trevor  Pinnock  conducted  the  overture 
here  at  Tanglezvood  on  July  19,  1986.  Samson's  aria  "Honor  and  arms"  was  sung  by  Heinrich 
Meyer  with  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting  in  February  1893,  and  by  Max  Heinrich  with  Emil  Paur 
conducting  in  February  1894. 

Although  most  of  Handel's  oratorios,  aside  from  Messiah,  dropped  out  of  sight  for 
well  over  a  century  after  his  death,  Samson,  at  least,  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, though  not  many  complete  performances.  Certainly  this  reputation  came,  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  the  work  has  a  close  link  with  one  of  the  late  masterpieces  of 
John  Milton  (though  unlike  L Allegro,  which  Handel  had  composed  in  1740,  Samson 
does  not  use  Milton's  actual  words).  And  if  the  Victorians  were  nervous  about  the 
quite  obvious  sensuality  of  Delilah  and  Samson's  reaction  to  her,  at  least  she  could  be 
written  off  as  a  "wicked  woman"  and  her  duet  with  Samson  bowdlerized  for  the 
preservation  of  a  moral  society.  Modern  revivals,  with  complete  performances  of  this 
extraordinary  score,  reveal  Handel  at  the  peak  of  his  dramatic  power. 

The  original  plan  was  to  end  the  oratorio  with  a  kind  of  requiem  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  death  of  Samson.  While  this  might  have  been  more  appro- 
priate to  the  drama,  it  was  evidently  felt  that  such  an  ending  might  depress  the  paying 
audience,  so  Handel  and  Hamilton  worked  up  a  more  "joyous"  close — a  brilliant  aria, 
"Let  the  bright  seraphim,"  with  an  attached  chorus — to  celebrate  the  fact  that  Samson 
had  redeemed  himself  in  his  final  act  of  courage,  even  though  it  brought  about  his 
own  death.  This  aria  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  great  showpieces  for  soprano. 

AN  ISRAELITISH  WOMAN 
Let  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row, 
There  loud,  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow. 
Let  the  Cherubic  host,  in  tuneful  choirs, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  with  golden  wires. 

CHORUS 

Let  their  celestial  concerts  all  unite, 

Ever  to  sound  his  praise  in  endless  blaze  of  light. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 
SPONSORED  BY  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  AND  THE  RED  LION  INN 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 
Allegro  con  brio 
Largo 
Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

RICHARD  GOODE 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Manfred,  Opus  58,  Symphony  in  four  scenes 
after  the  dramatic  poem  by  Byron 

Lento  lugubre — Moderato  con  moto — Andante 
Vivace  con  spirito 
Andante  con  moto 

Allegro  con  fuoco — Andante  con  duolo — 
Tempo  primo — Largo 


Please  note  that  retired  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  violinist  Leonard  Moss 
will  be  acknowledged  on  stage  at  the  end  of  this  concert  (see  page  32). 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Richard  Goode  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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With  Thanks 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  two  members  of  the  BSO 
family  who  have  recently  left  the  orchestra:  BSO  violinist  Leonard  Moss,  who  retired 
at  the  end  of  last  summer's  Tanglewood  season  after  forty-two  seasons  with  the  orches- 
tra but  could  not  be  here  at  that  time  due  to  a  neck  injury,  and  BSO  librarian  James 
Harper,  who  retired  this  past  May  after  eighteen  years  of  service  to  the  orchestra. 
Upon  his  retirement  after  the  1995  Tanglewood  season,  BSO 
violinist  Leonard  Moss  had  completed  forty-two  seasons  with  the  or- 
chestra. After  studying  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  and  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  Mr.  Moss  joined  the  National  Orchestral  Associ- 
ation in  New  York  and,  later,  the  New  Opera  Company  and  the 
Ballet  Theater.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Infantry  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  and  Italy  for  four-and-a-half  years.  Prior 
to  joining  the  BSO  in  1953  he  played  with  the  CBS  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  He  was  Orchestra 
Hospitality  Committee  Chair  for  more  than  forty  years  and  was  a  longtime  Board 
member  of  the  BSO  Credit  Union. 

James  Harper,  a  librarian  with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1978, 
retired  from  the  BSO  this  past  May  after  eighteen  years  of  service 
to  the  orchestra.  Born  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Harper  studied  at  that  city's 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his  teacher  was  composer 
Samuel  Dolin.  He  studied  clarinet  privately  with  Bernard  Temoinof 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  with  Robert  Marcellus  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  In  1966  Mr.  Harper  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  where  he  became  principal  librarian  in 
1968.  From  1966  to  1969  he  served  as  personal  librarian  to  Seiji 
Ozawa,  who  was  then  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  In  1978  he  became  a  li- 
brarian with  the  Boston  Symphony,  sharing  responsibility  for  all  BSO  performance 
material,  and  was  once  again  appointed  Mr.  Ozawa's  personal  librarian.  When  not 
involved  directly  with  music,  he  and  his  wife  Camilla  enjoy  spending  time  visiting  her 
native  Germany,  visiting  family  in  southern  California,  and  taking  advantage  of  sum- 
mer life  at  Tanglewood. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks,  appreciation,  and  best  wishes  to  these  two  gentlemen 
for  their  devotion,  service,  and  dedication  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  to 
the  musical  community  of  Boston. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26,  1827.  What  we  know  as  Beethoven's  First  Piano  Concerto  was 
sketched  in  1 795-96,  completed  in  1 798  (three  years  after  the  work  known  as  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto),  and  probably  first  performed  by  Beethoven  that  year.  Beethoven  himself  wrote  three 
different  cadenzas  for  the  first  movement  at  a  later  date,  presumably  after  1804,  judging  by  the 
range  of  keyboard  required.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  pianist  Franz 
Werner  with  Frederic  Ritter  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati  on 
March  19,  1857.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  BSO  performance  of  this  concerto,  with  soloist  Marie 
Geselschap,  in  December  1895,  in  Cambridge.  Claude  Frank  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  first 
Tanglewood  performance,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting,  in  July  1965.  Maria  Tipo  was  soloist  for 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  29,  1994,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Spano. 
The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  composer  who  was  also  a  virtuoso  performer  in  the  Classical  era  was  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  income  from  concertos  that  he  wrote  for  himself  to  play 
than  from  any  other  musical  genre  (unless  perhaps  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
successful  opera  composer).  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Beethoven  composed 
more  concertos  than  symphonies  and  became  well-known  to  the  musical  public  as  a 
superbly  dramatic  and  expressive  pianist.  If  he  had  not  lost  his  hearing  and  thus  been 
forced  to  forego  playing  in  public,  he  might  well  have  continued  writing  piano  con- 
certos all  his  life;  there  is  an  unfinished  draft  for  much  of  the  first  movement  of  what 
would  have  been  the  Sixth  Concerto,  written  after  the  completion  of  the  Emperor, 
but  Beethoven  lost  interest  and  dropped  it. 

Actually  Beethoven  had  already  written  at  least  two  piano  concertos  before  writing 
"Number  1."  The  first  was  composed  in  1784  while  he  was  still  in  Bonn  and  was  never 
published.  About  1795  he  composed  the  B-flat  concerto  in  Vienna  and  played  it  fairly 
frequently.  Probably  because  performances  were  a  reasonable  source  of  income,  and 
perhaps  also  because  he  was  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  work — he  revised  it  substan- 
tially before  publication — Beethoven  withheld  this  concerto  from  the  publishers  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  a  result  it  finally  came  out  as  his  Second  Concerto,  Opus  19,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  composed  some  years  before  the  so-called  First 
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Concerto,  Opus  15. 

The  First  Concerto,  in  C  major,  also  proved  financially  remunerative  to  Beethoven. 
He  composed  it  about  1798  and  played  it  in  Prague  that  year.  It  marks  a  significant 
advance  over  its  predecessor  and  was  published  almost  immediately;  perhaps  it  was 
the  success  of  the  C  major  concerto  that  induced  Beethoven  to  rework  the  earlier 
B-flat  concerto  and  make  it  publishable,  although  even  after  doing  so  he  referred  to 
it  as  an  early  work  which  "is  not  one  of  my  best  compositions."  Beethoven  felt — and 
critics  have  agreed  with  him — that  he  made  significant  progress  between  the  B-flat 
and  the  C  major  concertos,  and  he  was  concerned  that  the  higher  opus  number 
attached  to  the  earlier  work  would  give  the  public  an  unfavorable  impression  of  his 
music. 

The  Opus  15  concerto  follows  closely  in  the  classical  mold  with  an  extended  orches- 
tral exposition  that  remains  in  the  tonic  key,  though  with  surprising  feints  to  foreign 
tonalities,  the  first  of  which  is  E-flat.  The  soloist  enters  and  dominates  the  conversa- 
tion, moving  to  the  dominant  for  the  first  full  statement  of  the  lyrical  second  theme, 
which  had  been  little  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  orchestral  statement.  The  develop- 
ment starts  with  a  sudden  upward  sideslipping  that  leads  to  an  extended  passage  in  E-flat, 
an  echo  of  the  unexpected  earlier  appearance  of  that  key.  The  concerto  opened  with 
an  unusual  quiet  statement  of  the  main  theme;  when  time  comes  for  the  recapitula- 
tion, the  element  of  surprise  is  no  longer  relevant,  so  Beethoven  hammers  out  the 
theme  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  recapitulation  deals  mostly  with 
the  secondary  material.  Beethoven  himself  wrote  no  fewer  than  three  cadenzas  for 
the  first  movement,  each  more  elaborate  than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  All  of  them 
were  written  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  concerto;  this  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  intended  to  be  played  on  a  piano  of  larger  size  than  the  one 
Beethoven  had  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  piece.  (The  piano  was  a  developing 
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instrument  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  to  nineteenth  century,  and,  in  particular, 
keyboards  were  not  yet  standardized  for  the  number  of  keys.) 

The  Largo  is  the  longest  slow  movement  of  any  Beethoven  concerto,  an  extended 
lyrical  song-form  with  increasingly  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  rondo,  built  on  a 
witty,  bouncy  tune  that  goes  on  just  a  bit  longer  than  you  think  it  will,  is  filled  with  all 
the  standard  rondo  tricks:  the  suggestion  of  modulations  to  distant  keys  when  it  is  in 
fact  just  about  to  settle  on  the  tonic  for  a  restatement,  offbeat  sforzandos  and  syncopa- 
tions, rushing  scales  and  a  breakneck  pace.  Though  the  movement  is  long  in  number 
of  measures,  the  music  doesn't  lose  its  smile  for  an  instant. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Manfred,  Opus  58,  Symphony  in  four  scenes 
after  the  dramatic  poem  by  Byron 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Votkinsk,  Russia,  on  the  border  of  the  Vyatka  Province,  on 
May  7,  1840,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  began  Manfred  in  April 
1885  and  completed  it  on  October  4  that  year.  The  work  was  first  performed  on  March  23,  1886, 
in  Moscow,  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  under  the  direction  of  Max  Erdmanns- 
dorfer.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  December  3,  1886,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  in  April  1901.  The  orchestra's  only  previous 
Tanglewood  performance  was  led  by  William  Steinberg  on  August  12,  1967.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam,  tubular  chime,  two  harps,  organ, 
and  strings. 

The  unconventional  social  attitudes  and  literary  themes  of  George  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron,  attracted  many  romantic  composers  to  pillage  his  plays  and  poems  for  musical 
ideas.  Among  the  principal  works  inspired  by  Byron  we  find  Berlioz's  Corsair  Overture 
and  his  symphony  Harold  in  Italy,  Donizetti's  operas  Parisina  and  Marino  Faliero,  and 
Verdi's  7/  corsaro  and  I  due  Foscari.  Byron's  play  Manfred,  which  was  designed  for  read- 
ing rather  than  stage  production,  attracted  many  composers;  the  most  significant 
before  Tchaikovsky  was  Robert  Schumann,  who  composed  a  complete  score  of  inci- 
dental music  including  a  powerful  overture. 

The  composers  who  took  Manfred  as  the  basis  of  a  musical  work  were  attracted 
by  its  epigraph,  drawn  from  Hamlet  ("There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy"),  which  matched  the  romantic  vision- 
ary's drive  to  exceed  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  here  and  now,  the  conventional,  and 
the  socially  acceptable.  The  will  to  power  and  immortality,  striving  to  create  a  sense 
of  one's  own  identity  separate  from  the  natural  universe,  led  Manfred  in  the  end  to 
desire  only  oblivion — nothing  on  earth,  no  beauty,  no  simplicity,  no  natural  force 
could  engender  any  delight. 

Manfred  was  quickly  translated  into  all  the  major  European  literary  languages. 
Goethe  admired  it  greatly;  the  feeling  must  have  been  mutual.  (Manfred's  resemblance 
to  the  title  character  of  Goethe's  Faustinas  not  gone  unnoticed.)  Byron  intended  the 
work  only  as  a  closet  drama,  but  there  were  frequent  productions,  and  it  was  for  such 
a  production  that  Schumann  wrote  his  remarkable  score,  a  work  that  Tchaikovsky 
knew  and  liked.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  Schumann's  music  might  well  have  prevent- 
ed Tchaikovsky  from  ever  taking  up  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistence  of 
Mily  Balakirev,  one  of  the  less  well-known  members  of  the  Russian  Kuchka,  or  "Mighty 
Handful,"  and  who  loved  nothing  more  than  giving  compositional  ideas  to  other  com- 
posers. He  had  already  played  a  major  role  in  the  composition  of  Tchaikovsky's  Romeo 
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and  Juliet,  and  he  was  to  be  the  godparent  to  Manfred  as  well,  though  it  took  twenty 
years  to  accomplish  this. 

Byron's  play  presents  his  protagonist  as  one  who  mourns  the  futility  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  who  yearns  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  his  mortality.  But  unlike  Faust,  who 
is  seeking  a  single  moment  so  transcendent  that  he  would  wish  to  experience  it  again, 
Manfred  seeks  complete  and  total  oblivion.  As  punishment  for  his  "soul's  hypocrisy," 
Manfred  is  condemned  to  find  his  "proper  Hell"  within  himself.  During  the  course  of 
the  play  he  visits  the  Swiss  Alps,  visits  a  chamois  hunter  there,  but  finds  no  satisfaction 
in  his  humble  virtues  and  simple  life.  He  speaks  to  a  water  witch  inhabiting  a  water- 
fall, and  tells  her  that  he  tried  to  share  his  life  with  a  woman  similar  to  himself  in  many 
respects,  but  that  her  heart  "gazed  on  mine,  and  withered."  Finally  he  attempts  to  sum- 
mon the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  order  to  question  them  and  perhaps  resolve  his  torment. 
The  shade  of  Astarte  prophesies  that  he  will  die  on  the  morrow. 

The  impetus  for  the  composition  of  Manfred  grew  out  of  a  successful  visit  that 
Berlioz,  ailing  and  not  far  from  his  own  death,  made  to  Russia  during  the  winter  of 
1867-68.  His  Harold  in  Italy  was  much  liked,  and  it  caused  the  critic  Vladimir  Stasov 
to  propose  Manfred  as  a  musical  theme,  suggesting  that  the  work  would  naturally  fall 
into  four  movements,  like  Harold: 

I.  Manfred  wandering  in  the  Alps,  burning  with  fateful  questions 

and  occasionally  thinking  of  the  feminine  ideal,  Astarte 
II.  The  simple  life  of  the  Alpine  hunters 

III.  The  Alpine  fairy  appearing  in  the  rainbow  of  the  waterfall 

IV.  A  wild  and  infernal  finale,  ending  with  Manfred's  death 

Balakirev,  to  whom  Stasov  first  proposed  the  plan,  liked  it,  but  felt  that  he  himself  was 
not  temperamentally  suited  to  the  subject  matter.  He  wrote  first  to  Berlioz  (present- 
ing the  idea  as  his  own) ,  but  the  French  composer  was  not  interested  and  was,  in  any 
case,  too  ill  to  undertake  a  new  project.  There  the  idea  languished  for  thirteen  years. 

In  1881  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Balakirev  regarding  the  dedication  to  him  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Balakirev  considered  this  work  and  Tchaikovsky's  more  recent  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  inspired  by  a  scene  in  Dante's  Inferno,  and  brought  out  the  Manfred  proposal, 
adding  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  advice  including  even  his  notions  for  the  key  scheme, 
which  he  would  never  have  dared  suggest  to  Berlioz!  Tchaikovsky  had  at  first  expressed 
interest,  but  when  he  saw  the  details  of  Balakirev's  proposal,  he  drew  back  from  a 
commitment.  He  had  not  read  the  play,  but  Balakirev's  outline  left  him  cold. 

Two  years  later,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  local  premiere  of 
Eugene  Onegin,  Balakirev  buttonholed  him  again  on  the  subject  of  Manfred.  This  time 
Tchaikovsky  promised  to  read  the  play,  and  when  he  did,  he  found  that  the  subject 
interested  him  after  all.  In  general  he  followed  the  sequence  of  ideas  offered  by 
Stasov  and  Balakirev,  though  he  changed  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  move- 
ments. Nonetheless,  Tchaikovsky  always  remained  highly  ambivalent  about  the  piece. 
The  programmatic  details  made  him  uneasy.  He  preferred  to  write  "expressive"  music 
reflecting  emotional  states,  without  explanation  to  the  public  and  without  overt  story- 
telling. Actually  there  is  almost  no  narrative  element  in  Manfred;  the  second  and  third 
movements  can  be  thought  of  as  purely  abstract  music.  The  first  and  last  movements 
are  more  problematic,  and  freer  in  structure,  but  filled  with  highly  colored,  richly 
evocative  music. 

Manfred  has  never  been  as  popular  as  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies,  which 
were  composed  before  and  after.  Part  of  the  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  sheer  technical 
difficulty  of  the  score.  It  calls  for  the  largest  orchestra  Tchaikovsky  ever  used,  each 
instrument  of  which  must  play  with  considerable  virtuosity.  Then  again  it  is  a  long 
work  of  unusual  formal  design,  making  demands  on  listeners  as  well  as  players.  Yet,  as 
always  when  Tchaikovsky  was  engaged  in  the  emotional  force  of  his  subject,  he  creat- 
ed memorable  and  powerful  musical  ideas.  In  the  end  it  was  not  the  importunings  of 
Balakirev  that  convinced  him  to  undertake  the  work  but  rather  his  identification  with 
Manfred,  the  guilt-racked,  tormented  observer  of  a  life  he  could  not  share. 
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The  first  movement  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  most  original  creations.  Freed  by  the 
program  from  the  need  of  building  a  strict  sonata-form  structure,  he  produced  in- 
stead a  layout  using  several  thematic  ideas  (most  of  them  introduced  early  on)  deployed 
through  rapidly  changing  and  unstable  keys  in  a  design  tracing  the  emotional  ebb 
and  flow.  The  opening  theme  features  falling  fourths,  pungently  sounded  on  three 
bassoons  and  bass  clarinet;  it  becomes  the  idee  fixe,  the  basic  "Manfred"  theme.  But 
the  stately  marchlike  idea  presented  in  the  strings  soon  afterwards  will  return  often, 
too,  and  the  two  ideas  grow  together  to  a  powerful  climax  that  finally  dies  away  to 
bring  in  what  is  patently  the  "Astarte  theme,"  first  heard  in  the  strings  alone.  It  will 
return  in  the  final  movement. 

Tchaikovsky's  fleet  scherzo  movement  depicts  the  Alpine  waterfall  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  in  the  middle  section  of  its  ABA  pattern.  In  the  transi- 
tion back  to  the  opening  section  we  are  briefly  reminded  that  Manfred  observes  the 
scene.  Part  of  the  tiptoe  quality  of  this  scherzo  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  main  sec- 
tion is  written  so  that  what  sounds  like  the  main  beat  is  actually  a  half-beat  off,  keeping 
everyone  on  their  toes. 

When  turning  to  the  life  of  the  Alpine  hunters,  Tchaikovsky  writes  a  pure  pastorale, 
totally  avoiding  the  stereotyped  horn  calls  or  other  suggestions  of  the  hunt  that  Bala- 
kirev  had  urged  him  to  write.  Here  the  climax  for  trumpets  and  horns  is  another 
reminder  of  the  onlooker  who  is  unable  to  partake  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  country 
life. 

The  last  movement  is  the  most  overtly  programmatic.  The  highly  coloristic  open- 
ing was  inspired  by  Berlioz's  similar  orgies — the  witches'  sabbath  in  the  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  the  brigands'  org)'  in  Harold  in  Italy.  A  Lento  passage  suggests  the  arrival 
of  Manfred  in  the  court  of  Arimanes,  who  is  to  summon  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The 
demons  show  off  for  him  in  afugato  (another  inspiration  from  Berlioz)  until  a  long 
and  careful  preparation,  bringing  back  more  of  Manfred's  theme  from  the  opening 
movement  and  yielding  to  an  extended  passage  for  the  two  harps  (echoing  one 
another,  but  with  slightly  different  tunings),  brings  us  to  the  briefest  restatement  of 
the  Astarte  theme — she  appears,  and  is  gone!   Tchaikovsky  restates  a  fair  part  of  the 
first  movement  as  a  sort  of  recapitulation  for  the  entire  symphony,  leading  to  the  sud- 
den entry  of  the  organ  and  sustained  winds  in  the  coda  to  suggest  the  death  of  Manfred. 

When  Tchaikovsky  offered  Manfred  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  he  tried  to  impress 
on  him  how  much  he  esteemed  the  work,  but  he  let  it  go  for  his  usual  fee  since  "ow- 
ing to  its  unusual  complication  and  difficulty,  it  is  likely  to  be  performed  only  once 
in  ten  years  or  so."  His  remark  was  prophetic;  Manfred  is  the  least  performed  of  his 
mature  symphonic  compositions,  but  it  reveals  aspects  of  the  composer  that  the  more 
abstract  symphonies  do  not  tell,  and  it  does  so  with  rich  and  original  music. 

— S.L. 
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Week  5 


TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
(or  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nasi  Traveler 
Readers' Choice 
Survey. 


Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshiresa 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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ARTISTS 


Pianist  Richard  Goode  has  won  a  devoted  following  through  his  frequent 
performances  with  major  orchestras,  recitals,  and  recordings.  A  native  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Goode  studied  with  Elvira  Szigeti  and  Claude  Frank,  with 
Nadia  Reisenberg  at  the  Mannes  College  of  Music,  and  with  Rudolf  Serkin 
at  the  Curtis  Institute.  His  many  prizes  include  the  Young  Concert  Artists 
Award,  First  Prize  in  the  Clara  Haskil  Competition,  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize, 
and  a  Grammy  Award  with  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman.  Acknowledged  as 
a  leading  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  his  remarkable  interpretations  of  that 
composer's  music  came  to  national  attention  in  1986,  when  he  played  all 
five  concertos  with  David  Zinman  and  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  again  in  the  1987-88  sea- 
son, when  he  performed  the  complete  cycle  of  sonatas  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  Y  and  at 
Kansas  City's  Folly  Theater.  His  more  than  two  dozen  recordings  include  music  of  Mozart, 
Lieder  of  Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Wolf  with  soprano  Benita  Valente,  and  chamber  and  solo 
works  of  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  George  Perle.  He  is  the  first  American-born 
pianist  to  have  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  sonatas,  which  were  nominated  for  a  1994 
Grammy  Award.  His  latest  recording,  with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  on  Elektra/Nonesuch, 
offers  Lieder  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Wolf  to  texts  of  Goethe.  Highlights  of  recent  sea- 
sons have  included  first-time  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  as  well  as  return  engagements  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In  Europe  he  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony 
under  Edo  de  Waart,  the  Finnish  Radio  Symphony  under  Jukka-Pekka  Saraste,  and  on  a  tour 
of  Germany  with  Herbert  Blomstedt  and  the  Bamberg  Symphony.  His  Carnegie  Hall  recital 
debut  in  December  1990  was  cited  as  a  "Best  of  the  Year"  in  the  New  York  Times  year-end  wrap- 
up,  subsequent  New  York  recitals  at  Lincoln  Center,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  the  92nd  Street  Y  being  hailed  as  season  highlights.  Highlights  of  Mr.  Goode's  1995-96 
season  have  included  recitals  in  all  the  major  North  American  cities  and  in  such  major  Euro- 
pean centers  as  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the  conclud- 
ing recitals  of  Beethoven  sonatas  in  San  Francisco/Berkeley,  Chicago,  London,  Frankfurt, 
and  Hannover.  Orchestral  engagements  during  1995-96  included  appearances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  the  Baltimore  Symphony  under  David  Zin- 
man, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  Orpheus.  Mr.  Goode  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1991,  made  his  subscription  series  debut  at 
Symphony  Hall  the  following  November,  and  returned  to  Tanglewood  last  summer.  He  ap- 
peared with  the  orchestra  most  recently  this  past  February  and  March  at  Symphony  Hall. 


In  January  1980  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Boston  Pops  Laureate  Conductor  following  his  retirement  in  December 
1993  and  currently  holds  the  title  of  Artist-in-Residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  studied  composition  pri- 
vately with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  attended  the  Juilliard  School, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He  worked  as  a 
jazz  pianist  before  beginning  his  career  in  the  film  studios,  where  he  worked 
with  such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz 
Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  many  television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two 
Emmy  awards  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than  seventy- 
five  films,  including  Nixon,  Sabrina,  Schindler's  List,  Jurassic  Park,  Home  Alone  2,  Far  and  Away, 
JFK,  Hook,  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Innocent,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  three  Indiana  Jones  films, 
The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  The  Witches  of  Eastwick,  E.T.  (the  Extra-Terrestrial),  Super- 
man, Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  the  Star  Wars  trilogy,  Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He  has 
received  thirty-three  Academy  Award  nominations  and  has  been  awarded  five  Oscars,  one 
British  Academy  Award,  and  sixteen  Grammys,  as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records. 
His  score  for  the  film  Schindler's  List  earned  him  both  an  Oscar  and  a  Grammy.  This  year  he 
received  three  Academy  Award  nominations  for  his  work  on  Sabrina  and  Nixon. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including  two 
symphonies,  a  bassoon  concerto  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1995,  a  cello 
concerto  premiered  by  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1994  as  part  of  the 
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concert  that  opened  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  that  summer,  concertos  for  flute  and  violin  recorded  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  concertos  for  clarinet  and  tuba.  His  most  recent  work 
is  a  trumpet  concerto  commissioned  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  In  addition,  Mr.  Williams 
composed  the  NBC  News  theme  "The  Mission,"  "Liberty  Fanfare,"  composed  for  the  rededica- 
tion  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  "We're  Lookin'  Good!,"  composed  for  the  Special  Olympics  in 
celebration  of  the  1987  International  Summer  Games,  and  themes  for  the  1984,  1988,  and 
1996  Summer  Olympic  games.  The  theme  of  this  summer's  Olympics  may  be  heard  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's latest  compact  disc  release  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  "Summon  the  Heroes,"  on 
Sony  Classical. 

Many  of  Mr.  Williams's  film  scores  have  been  released  as  recordings;  the  soundtrack  album 
to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more  than  any  non-pop  album  in  record- 
ing history.  He  has  led  a  highly  acclaimed  series  of  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on 
the  Philips  label  and  for  Sony  Classical.  Among  their  recent  recordings,  all  on  Sony  Classical, 
are  a  tribute  to  Frank  Sinatra  entitled  Night  and  Day;  an  album  featuring  music  by  John  Wil- 
liams and  Aaron  Copland  entitled  Music  for  Stage  and  Screen;  It  Don 't  Mean  a  Thing  If  It  Ain  't  Got 
That  Swing,  with  vocalist  Nancy  Wilson;  and  Williams  on  Williams:  The  Classic  Spielberg  Scores. 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
on  several  tours.  He  has  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  lead  sub- 
scription concerts  for  the  first  time  this  coming  season,  in  March  1997  at  Symphony  Hall.  He 
has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  London  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 


At  age  twenty-four,  violinist  Gil  Shaham  is  already  acclaimed  as  a  veteran 
virtuoso  of  the  instrument.  Since  his  1981  debut  with  the  Jerusalem  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  the  late  Alexander  Schneider,  he  has  been  consistent- 
ly acclaimed  for  his  performances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  with 
such  orchestras  overseas  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  Japan's  NHK  Symphony,  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  London  Symphony,  with  which  he  made  two  dramatic 
1989  appearances  substituting,  on  a  day's  notice,  for  an  ailing  Itzhak  Perlman.  Recitals  and 
other  orchestral  engagements  have  taken  him  to  music  capitals  worldwide.  His  summer  festi- 
val appearances  have  included  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Aspen,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival.  Mr.  Shaham 's  1995-96  season  has 
included  an  extensive  overseas  schedule,  touring  in  Europe  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  National  de  Lyon,  and  the  London  Symphony.  He  also  appeared  with  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  Rome's 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  and  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic,  among  other  ensembles.  North 
American  engagements  included  concerts  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Ottawa's  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  and  the  Seattle  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  series  of  recitals  with  his  sister,  the  pianist 
Orli  Shaham.  He  also  gave  several  concerts  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  during  its  United 
States  tour,  and  played  recitals  in  France,  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Taiwan.  An  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  artist,  Mr.  Shaham  has 
recorded  concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and 
Wieniawski,  as  well  as  solo  discs  of  music  by  Schumann,  Richard  Strauss,  Elgar,  Ravel,  Franck, 
Kreisler,  Paganini,  Saint-Saens,  and  Sarasate.  His  most  recent  best-selling  releases  include 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  a  collaboration  with  guitarist 
Goran  Sollscher  entitled  "Paganini  for  Two,"  and  a  Grammy-nominated  disc  of  the  Barber 
and  Korngold  violin  concertos  with  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony.  Born  in  1971 
in  Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  Gil  Shaham  moved  with  his  parents  in  1973  to  Israel,  where 
at  age  seven  he  began  violin  studies  with  Samuel  Bernstein  of  the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music 
and  was  immediately  granted  annual  scholarships  by  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation. 
In  1981,  while  studying  with  Haim  Taub  in  Jerusalem,  he  made  debuts  with  the  Jerusalem 
Symphony  and  Israel  Philharmonic.  That  same  year  he  began  his  studies  with  Dorothy  DeLay 
and  Jens  Ellerman  at  Aspen.  In  1982,  after  taking  first  prize  in  Israel's  Claremont  Competi- 
tion, he  became  a  scholarship  student  at  Juilliard,  where  he  has  worked  with  Ms.  DeLay  and 
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Hyo  Kang.  Recipient  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Grant  in  1990,  Mr.  Shaham  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  City  and  has  also  attended  Columbia  University.  He  plays 
a  1699  Stradivarius  named  after  Countess  Polignac,  who  was  reputedly  the  French  mistress 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  while  he  was  America's  first  ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Shaham  has 
appeared  annually  at  Tanglewood  since  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  here  in  1993. 


The  renowned  English  musician  Trevor  Pinnock  has  established  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  harpsichordist,  and  as  a  conductor  with  a  special 
interest  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  repertoire.  He  is  well- 
known  for  his  lively  and  stylish  interpretations  with  ensembles  using  both 
modern  and  period  instruments,  particularly  The  English  Concert,  which 
gave  its  first  performance  in  1973.  In  1991  Mr.  Pinnock  assumed  the  post 
of  artistic  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the  National  Arts  Centre 
Orchestra  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  He  now  divides  his  time  between  North 
America  and  Europe.  Besides  his  frequent  performances  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Trevor  Pinnock  tours  extensively  in  Europe,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
In  North  America  he  has  made  regular  appearances  as  guest  conductor  at  such  festivals  as 
Mostly  Mozart  and  Tanglewood,  and  with  such  leading  orchestras  as  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra.  During  the  1988-89  season  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  conducting  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare.  Following  a  highly  successful  series  of  concerts  at 
the  1992  Salzburg  Festival  he  was  invited  to  appear  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1994.  Since  1977  Mr.  Pinnock  has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  series  of 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon's  Archiv  label.  His  solo  recordings  include  Scarlatti 
sonatas,  Handel  harpsichord  suites  (recorded  on  the  Queen's  Ruckers  harpsichord  at  Fenton 
House),  the  complete  Bach  partitas,  and  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations.  One  of  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon's best-selling  artists,  he  has  also  made  more  than  seventy  recordings  with  The  English 
Concert,  many  of  which  have  won  international  awards.  Trevor  Pinnock  received  his  early 
musical  training  as  a  chorister  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Subsequently  he  studied  organ  and 
harpsichord  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Ralph  Downes  and  Millicent  Silver,  winning 
major  performance  prizes  on  both  instruments.  Mr.  Pinnock  made  his  Boston  Symphony  de- 
but in  1986  with  two  concerts  at  Tanglewood,  returning  here  to  conduct  the  orchestra  in  1989. 
In  November  1991  he  appeared  as  harpsichord  soloist  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, performing  and  recording  Poulenc's  Concert  champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra. 


Malcolm  Lowe  celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  last  season.  In  1984  he  became  the  tenth  concertmaster  in  the 
orchestra's  history,  and  only  its  third  since  1920.  As  the  orchestra's  princi- 
pal first  violinist,  he  also  performs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Mr.  Lowe  is  equally  at  home  as  an  orchestral  player,  chamber  musi- 
cian, solo  recitalist,  and  teacher.  He  appears  frequently  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and 
has  returned  many  times  to  his  native  Canada  for  guest  appearances  as 
soloist  with  orchestras  including  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the 
National  Arts  Centre  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Lowe  gives  solo  recitals,  chamber  music  performances, 
and  master  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Boston  University.  Prior 
to  his  Boston  appointment  he  was  concertmaster  of  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including  art  grants  from  the  Canada 
Council.  In  1979  he  was  one  of  the  top  laureate  winners  in  the  Montreal  International  Violin 
Competition.  Born  to  musical  parents — his  father  a  violinist,  his  mother  a  vocalist — in  Hamiota, 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 
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AUGUST 

16-18 

HARTFORD 

CT*1996 


Of  nil  the  beautiful  towns  it  bus  been  my  foitune  to  see  this  is  the  chief. 
You  do  not  knoi:-  what  beauty  is  if  you  have  not  been  here. 
-  Mark  Twain,  on  Hartford  (1868) 

Celebrating  Mark  Twain  s  remarkable  legacy  and 

Hartford's  rich  I  ictorian  heritage 


ir  tolk  and  gospel  concerts 

*  frog— jumping  contests 

*  raft  races 

*  celebrity  spelling  "ti^ht" 


*  theater  performances 

*  music  and  entertainment 

*  Markathon  reading  of  Twain's  works 

*  food.  fun.  and  lots  more! 


For  information  call  (860)  247-0008.  FAX  (860)  278-8148.  or  write 
Mark  Twain  Days,  c/o  The  Mark  Twain  House,  ^~i  Farmington  Avenue. 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06105. 

Founding  Sponsors:  The  Mark  Twain  House.  The  Hartford  Courant.  WFSB7TV}. 

Partially  funded  through  a  grant  by  the  Connecticut  Tourism  Council  and 

the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development.  Tourism  Division. 
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Great  new  recordings  of 

the  BSO,  heard 

as  never 

before! 

also  available 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KCH-SSEYITZKY  CONDUCTING 

The  Sessions  of  November  22: 1944 

Tcbaihotsky  Symphony  tfa  5 
Berime.  Debussy.  Coreilt 
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A  production  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Inc. 
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ALLEGRO 


Both  titles  now  available 
at  The  Glass  House 


BSO  171002 
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Manitoba,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  Malcolm  Lowe  moved  with  his  family  to  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  when  he  was  nine.  There  he  studied  at  the  Regina  Conservatory  of  Music  with 
Howard  Leyton-Brown,  former  concertmaster  of  the  London  Philharmonic.  He  also  studied 
with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 
Mr.  Lowe  also  studied  violin  with  Sally  Thomas  and  Jaime  Laredo  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Josef  Gingold,  Felix  Galimir,  Alexander  Schneider,  andjascha  Brodsky.  In  the  1994-95  sea- 
son, to  celebrate  his  tenth  anniversary  with  the  BSO,  Mr.  Lowe  was  soloist  in  the  Brahms  Vio- 
lin Concerto  and  in  Berlioz's  Reverie  et  caprice -with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra,  performing 
the  Berlioz  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall  and  with  the  orchestsra  on  tour  in  Japan  as  well  as  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  His  most  recent  appearance  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra  took  place  this  past 
March,  with  Andre  Previn  conducting,  when  he  performed  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto  No.  5. 


Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  soprano  Cyndia  Sieden 
enjoys  a  busy  and  varied  musical  life.  She  has  sung  in  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
London's  Proms  and  "Mozart  Now,"  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festi- 
val, the  Munich  Festival,  the  Holland  Festival,  and  others.  Her  work  with 
John  Eliot  Gardiner  has  resulted  in  three  recordings,  Gluck's  Orfeo,  Mozart's 
Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  and  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  as  well  as  highly 
acclaimed  concerts  throughout  Europe.  In  addition  to  her  frequent  collab- 
orations with  Frans  Briiggen  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
she  has  sung  with  such  other  major  orchestras  as  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Seattle  Symphony,  Amsterdam's  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
radio  orchestras  of  Basel  and  Munich.  Ms.  Sieden  has  also  appeared  in  major  opera  houses 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States,  including  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Opera- 
Bastille  in  Paris,  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  New  York  City  Opera,  Washington  Opera,  Santa 
Fe  Opera,  English  National  Opera,  Bonn  Opera,  Seattle  Opera,  and  the  Teatro  Massimo  in 
Palermo,  Italy.  Her  operatic  roles  include  Zerbinetta,  Sophie,  Aminta,  the  Queen  of  the  Night, 
Blondchen,  Cunegonde,  Olympia,  Oscar,  and  Lucia.  Last  summer  she  performed  in  a  pro- 
duction of  fully-staged  Mozart  concert  arias  for  the  Salzburg  Festival.  She  has  worked  with 
many  conductors,  notably  Claudio  Abbado,  Michael  Barrett,  Riccardo  Chailly,  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Armin  Jordan,  Hermann  Michael,  Christof  Perick,  Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch,  Gerard  Schwarz,  and  Stefan  Soltesz.  Ms.  Sieden  collaborated  with  pianist 
Steven  Blier  and  baritone  William  Sharp  on  the  recording  "Unquiet  Place:  The  Lied  Between 
the  Wars,"  released  by  Koch  International.  She  appeared  on  PBS's  "American  Playhouse"  in 
Terrance  McNally's  Emmy-winning  film  "Andre's  Mother"  and  has  also  been  seen  on  Euro- 
pean television  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  a  production  from  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet, 
and  in  an  Easter  concert  broadcast  from  Rome  with  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  Gabrielle 
Ferro  conducting.  Ms.  Sieden  was  recently  seen  in  Japan  on  NHK  in  a  New  Year's  Day  con- 
cert with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra. 


Organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver 
became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
in  April  1995  and  celebrated  that  anniversary  last  summer.  In  December 
1994,  in  its  first  performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  of  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  the  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from 
Les  Troyens,  and,  in  its  Asian  premiere,  the  Messe  solennelle.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed 
for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members 
who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Pops,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Bernard  Haitink, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Marek  Janowski,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  compact  disc  also  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  and  Ber- 
lioz's Requiem,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth 
symphonies,  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  materwith  Kathleen  Battle,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental 
music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  LaDamoiselle 
elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus 
has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe&nd  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two  Christmas  albums 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977;  his  recent  recording 
with  that  ensemble  for  Koch  International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the 
Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin  Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of  Elliott  Carter.  A  second  re- 
cording for  Koch  is  planned,  to  include  Carter's  remaining  choral  works,  and  music  by  other 
American  composers.  Mr.  Oliver's  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Annette  Anfinrud 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Catherine  Cave 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Carol  E.  Didget 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Kathleen  McClafferty 
Margaret  O'Connell 
Darlene  Patterson 
Mary  Beth  Stevens 

Mezzo-sopranos 

SamanthaJ.  Adams 
Debra  A.  Basile 
Sharon  Brown 


Sharon  Carter 
Ethel  Crawford 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Annie  Lee 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Barbara  M.  Puder 
Cindy  Vredeveld 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Cynthia  Rodgers 
Zimmerman 

Tenors 

Greg  Bullen 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
James  DeSelms 
Dan  German 
John  W.  Hickman 
Ronald  Lloyd 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Nathaniel  Stine 
Don  P.  Sturdy 
Martin  S.  Thomson 
Mox  Weber 

Basses 

Oshin  B.  Gregorian 
Jay  Gregory 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond 
John  Knowles 
David  K,  Lones 
Simon  A.  Rakov 
Peter  Rothstein 
Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Terry  L.  Ward 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 
Frank  Corliss,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 


The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.  Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 


SPONSORS 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
The  Kandell  Family 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AdolphJ.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

PC. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 

Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

K.  H.  Fairbend 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Evelyn  S.  Nef 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pan  ton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Renee'  D.  Sanft 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Karpel 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

J.  Craig  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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Seats  and  Trees  at  Tanglewood 
are  Tours  for  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  permanent 
place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music.  A  gift  of 
$5,000  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor  or 
memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed  to  the  seat  you 
have  chosen. 

With  a  gift  of  $10,000  you  may  endow  your  favorite  existing  tree  or 
plant  a  new  tree,  in  accordance  with  the  Tanglewood  Master  Plan  regard- 
ing location  on  the  grounds  and  specified  horticultural  needs.  The  gift 
will  be  acknowledged  on  a  "schematic  map"  located  outside  the  Visitor 
Center  centrally  located  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds;  however,  please 
note  that  there  will  be  no  plaque  or  marker  on  or  near  the  tree  itself,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  grounds. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  a  Tree  at  Tangle- 
wood, you  will  help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will 
be  filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  gift  to  the  endowment  will  give  you  a 
rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  about  Tanglewood  Endowed 
Programs,  please  contact  Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development, 
at  (413)  637-5275  or  (617)  638-9275. 
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The  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  is  maintained 
for  advanced  study  in  music  and  sponsored  by  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  of  Tanglewood 
Nancy  Perkins,  Director  of  Development 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
Charles  F.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
Julie  H.  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 


langlewood  on  Parade 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1996 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglew(©d 

Music 

Center 


2:00      Gates  Open  5:15 

2:00      Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute: 
Fanfares  at  Main  Gate  Drive  5:45 

(Rear  of  Shed  in 
case  of  rain) 

2:30      Boston  University  6:00 

Tanglewood  Institute: 
Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

2:45      Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  Chamber  Music  7:00 

(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 

3:00      Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  Vocal  Recital  8:00 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

3:45      Boston  University 

Tanglewood  Institute 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

and  Chorus  8:30 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 


Alpine  Horn  Demonstation 
(Lawn  near  Chamber  Music  Hall; 
inside  in  case  of  rain) 

Balloon  Ascension 
(Lower  lawn  near  Lion  Gate, 
weather  permitting) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Tanglewood  Manor  House 

porch;  Chamber  Music  Hall 

in  case  of  rain) 

Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate;  rear  of 
Shed  in  case  of  rain) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  Brass, 

Roger  Voisin  conducting: 

Fanfares 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

Gala  Concert 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 


Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Alpine  horns  courtesy  of  BSO  horn  player  Daniel  Katzen 

Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbrige  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


A  Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


Welcome  to  Tanglewood  on  Parade — our 
annual  celebration  of  Tanglewood  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  This  is  our  third 
summer  working  on  the  new  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus  and  performing  in  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall,  that  wonderful  new  "room  for 
music"  that  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to 
everyone  who  makes  and  hears  music 
there.  The  campus,  and  our  new  concert 
hall,  feel  so  much  like  home,  it's  hard  to 
believe  they've  been  here  for  just  a  few 
years.  At  the  same  time,  each  summer  con- 
tinues to  bring  great  new  challenges.  This 
year  it  was  our  commemorative  production 
of  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes,  marking 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  opera's 
American  premiere  at  Tanglewood.  Peter 
Grimes  was  originally  commissioned  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  founded  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  This  year's  pro- 
duction was  the  first  fully-staged  opera  at 
Tanglewood  in  more  than  three  decades. 
Who  knows  what  the  future  will  bring? 

By  joining  us  here  today  you  are  sup- 
porting the  important  work  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center's  exceptional  young 
musicians.  Each  year  generous  patrons 
provide  financial  support  in  the  form  of 
Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Faculty 
Chairs  that  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  TMC  year  after  year.  Without  this 
help,  and  the  support  of  music  lovers 
like  yourselves,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  could  not  survive. 

Another  kind  of  help  comes  to  us 
from  Boston  University.  Their  wonderful 
Tanglewood  Institute  helps  us  offer  similar 
advanced  training  to  musicians  of  high 
school  age.  Their  participation  today  cele- 
brates more  than  thirty  years  of  partner- 
ship with  the  Boston  Symphony,  thirty 
years  of  helping  the  nation's  best  young 
artists  grow. 

Every  ticket  sold  today  helps  us  con- 
tinue to  offer  tuition-free  Fellowships  and 


other  financial  aid  to  young  musicians  who 
have  worked  very  hard  to  earn  a  place  in 
these  programs.  This  freedom  from  finan- 
cial concern  allows  them  to  focus  all  their 
attention  on  music-making.  There  is  no 
other  place  in  the  world  like  Tanglewood, 
where  young  musicians  are  inspired  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  TMC 
Faculty,  the  guest  artists  who  perform  here, 
and  the  unique  Tanglewood  landscape. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  held 
a  very  special  place  in  my  heart  since  1 
arrived  here  in  1960.  Making  others  feel 
welcome  here  has  become  an  important 
part  of  my  life.  For  two  months  each  year 
we  live  and  work  together.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  welcomed  me  when  1  first  arrived,  and 
which  1  hope  to  pass  on  to  others.  Just  as  I 
found  a  home  in  music  at  Tanglewood,  so 
do  hundreds  of  aspiring  young  artists  who 
come  here  each  summer.  I  thank  you  for 
helping  to  make  this  possible. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglewood  provides  much  more  than 
a  setting  for  the  concerts  offered  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  also  the 
site  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one 
of  the  world's  most  influential  centers  for 
advanced  musical  study,  and  which  has 
been  maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  its  establishment  in  1940 
under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
With  Leon  Fleisher  now  in  his  twelfth  year 
as  its  Artistic  Director,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  continues  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  specialized  training  and  experience 
for  young  musicians  from  all  over  the 
world. 

In  1994,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
entered  a  new  era  with  the  opening  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall,  which — along  with  its  back- 
stage facilities,  Green  Room,  TMC  orchestra 
library,  and  instrument  storage  space  all 
located  in  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers 
Pavilion — now  serves  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  new  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which 
also  encompasses  the  Leon  Fleisher  Carriage 
House  with  chamber  music  coaching  stu- 
dios and  offices;  the  Aaron  Copland  Library 
in  a  cottage  adjacent  to  the  refurbished  car- 
riage house;  a  new  Rehearsal  Hall;  and  addi- 
tional coaching  studios  throughout  the 
campus.  With  the  recent  inauguration  of 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  and  the  opening  of  the 
Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  all  involved 
with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  look 
toward  the  twenty-first  century  newly 
inspired,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  allud- 
ing to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said, 
"If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music, 
it  is  now  in  the  New  World" — and  music, 
the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which 
was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived 
less  than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to 


begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression 
that  it  has  remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Kousse- 
vitzky's  pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in 
composition,  operatic  and  choral  activities, 
and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself 
taught  the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer  tech- 
nique, which  students  learn  with  their  regu- 
lar private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some 
respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  cham- 
ber music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral 
literature  with  talented  fellow  musicians 
under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician- 
teacher.  Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way 
are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  sum- 
mer brings  exciting  performances  by  talent- 
ed young  professionals  beginning  a  love 
affair  with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  stu- 
dent conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present 
at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled 
for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of 
young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional 
careers  as  instrumentalists,  singers,  con- 
ductors, and  composers.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  20%  of  the  members  of  the 
major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been 
students  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each  with 
appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship 
Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule  of 
study  and  performance  for  students  who 
have  completed  most  of  their  training  in 
music  and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to 
underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes 
courses  of  study  for  instrumentalists, 
singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of 
instruction  include  the  Conducting  Class, 
from  which  members  are  selected  for  pub- 
lic performance,  and  the  Phyllis  Curtin 


Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational 
programs  at  Tanglewood  were  extended  to 
younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school 
age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  invited  the 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to 
become  involved  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Today,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble 
instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians, 
with  seventeen  separate  programs  for  per- 
formers and  composers.  In  1995,  BUTI  re- 
introduced a  visual  arts  program  for  talent- 
ed artists  of  high  school  and  college  age. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with 
which  Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved 
until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting 
shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  maintains  its  commit- 
ment to  the  future  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  training  grounds  for  the 
composers,  conductors,  instrumentalists, 
and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  working  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Gala  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30 
SPONSORED  BY  FILENE'S 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  KEITH  LOCKHART, 
and  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductors 
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ML/SIC  FOR  THE  OLYMPICS 
WILLIAMS 


BERNSTEIN 


ARNAUD 


WILLIAMS 


Summon  the  Heroes 

(written  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 

modem  Olympic  Games,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

July  19,  1996) 

Olympic  Hymn 

(written  for  the  1981  International  Olympic 
Congress,  Baden-Baden) 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 
INSTITUTE  YOUNG  ARTISTS  CHORUS, 
ANN  HOWARD  JONES,  Conductor 

Bugler's  Dream 

(introduced  during  the  1968  Olympic  Games, 
Grenoble) 

Olympic  Fanfare  and  Theme 

(written  for  the  1984  Olympic  Games,  Los  Angeles) 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


RESPIGHI 


The  Pines  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 
The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
LEON  FLEISHER  conducting 


INTERMISSION 


Program  continues. 


Baldwin  piano 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy 
after  Shakespeare 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
KEITH  LOCKHART  conducting 

Ceremonial  Overture,  1812 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
and  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Notes 


The  spectacle  and  excitement  of  the  quadrennial  modern  Olympics  has  generated  musical 
responses  from  composers  over  the  last  ten  decades  since  the  recreation  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions. And  as  our  ability  to  receive  the  images  of  physical  beauty,  strength,  and  grace  from 
the  Olympic  games  has  come  to  be  transmitted  worldwide  in  recent  decades,  the  presenting 
organizations  have  felt  the  need  for  music  to  accompany  and  symbolize  the  games,  in  tribute 
to  the  high  aspirations  of  those  who  continually  aim  to  go  higher,  faster,  or  farther  than  ever 
before.  The  works  composed  for  these  events  are  conventionally  called  "fanfares,"  though  in 
fact  they  are  generally  far  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  battlefield  signals  of  past  genera- 
tions. A  modern  "fanfare"  for  a  special  event  like  the  Olympics  might  be  more  properly 
called  an  "overture,"  since  it  often  employs  the  full  orchestra  in  a  substantial  instrumental 
movement.  In  any  case,  no  composer  has  become  more  closely  associated  with  this  kind  of 
composition  in  our  time  than  John  Williams  (b.1932),  who  has  not  only  written  such  fan- 
fares for  events  like  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  for  heroic  fictional  characters 
in  film  scores,  but  also  for  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  of  1984,  a  fanfare  used  by  the  NBC  Sports 
Division  for  the  1988  Olympics,  and — biggest  of  them  all  so  far — the  music  for  the  opening 
of  the  Centennial  Olympics  in  Atlanta,  as  played  in  the  opening  ceremonies  on  July  19. 

Williams's  Summon  the  Heroes,  the  newest  of  these  Olympian  compositions,  begins  with 
a  rising  trumpet  arpeggio  that  soon  turns  into  a  bracing  fanfare  for  brass  and  percussion.  In 
fact  that  rising  arpeggio  turns  into  a  soaring  trumpet  solo,  conceived  for  Tim  Morrison,  prin- 
cipal trumpet  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  dedicated  to  him.  This  unfolds  lyrically 
over  a  dark  orchestral  background.  Gradually  the  lyric  and  vigorous  elements  contend  and 
develop  to  a  splendid  climax  of  cross-linked  fanfare  figures. 

Leonard  Bernstein  (1918-1990)  composed  his  Olympic  Hymn  in  1981  for  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Congress  in  Baden-Baden.  This  has  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  the  "go 
forth  to  win"  character  of  music  written  for  the  games  themselves.  Indeed,  the  term  "hymn" 
is  entirely  suitable  for  this  music,  which  includes  a  homophonic  chorus  singing  a  text  by 
Giinter  Kunert  expressing  the  noble  ideal  of  the  movement:  "Give  an  example  that  applies  to 
all:  Fight  as  friends,  not  as  foes. . ." 

Bugler's  Dream,  composed  for  the  1968  games  by  French  composer  Leo  Arnaud  (1904- 
1991),  has  been  used  frequently  since  then:  for  nearly  three  decades  sports  fans  have  heard 
it  regularly  every  four  years,  though  many  probably  don't  even  stop  to  think  that  it  didn't 
always  exist.  But  for  the  last  dozen  years,  Arnaud's  popular  fanfare  has  had  a  competitor  that 
increasingly  fills  a  similar  function,  John  Williams's  own  first  Olympics  score,  Olympic 
Fanfare  and  Theme,  written  for  the  1984  games  that  took  place  in  his  own  home  town  of  Los 
Angeles.  Amaud's  score  runs  mostly  along  the  lines  of  the  traditional  fanfare — all  brass 
arpeggios  and  march  figurations  with  vigorous  punctuation  from  the  drums.  Williams's 


piece  races  off  the  mark  with  rushing  figures  and  off-the-beat  punctuation  in  the  bass,  but 
turns  into  a  gentle  and  noble  soaring  melody  eventually  combined  with  the  rhythmic  figures 
for  a  superb  climax. 


The  music  led  by  John  Williams  in  this  concert  can  be  heard  on  "Summon  the  Heroes," 
his  latest  compact  disc  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  for  Sony  Classical,  available  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 


Rome,  the  "eternal  city,"  is  built  up  out  of  living  layers  of  history  in  the  fragments  of 
buildings  from  many  different  periods,  going  back  to  classical  antiquity,  embedded  within 
modern  structures.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  feet  on  the  Campidoglio,  for  example,  one 
may  observe  objects  that  evoke  Romulus  and  Remus  (the  legendary  founders  of  the  city), 
Julius  Caesar,  the  philosopher-emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Rienzi  ("last  of  the  tribunes"),  the 
poet  Petrarch,  the  artist  Michelangelo,  and  the  dictator  Mussolini.  The  most  famous  scores 
of  Ottorino  Respighi  (1879-1936)  all  suggest  this  connection  of  past  and  present  in  the  city: 
The  Fountains  of  Rome,  with  which  he  found  his  voice  in  1914-16,  was  followed  in  1923-24 
by  The  Pines  of  Rome  and  in  1928  by  Roman  Festivals.  Respighi  was  far  and  away  the  most  suc- 
cessful Italian  composer  of  his  generation,  if  not  the  most  intellectual.  His  music  is  at  its 
best  when  he  can  evoke  an  air  of  childlike  wonder,  of  delight  in  visual  impressions  translated 
into  music,  as  he  does  in  The  Pines  of  Rome.  The  four  movements  of  the  suite  are  designed 
not  so  much  to  evoke  the  trees  themselves  as  the  kind  of  activity  that  goes  on  (or  went  on) 
in  their  vicinity.  The  first  and  third  movements  are  inspired  by  some  aspect  of  modern  Roman 
life,  the  second  and  fourth  by  its  history. 

I.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  The  Villa  Borghese  is  an  enormous  park  open  to 
the  public,  though  formerly  belonging  to  the  powerful  Borghese  family.  Respighi  evokes  the 
energy  of  swarming  children  playing  in  the  modern  park. 

II.  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb.  The  mood  suddenly  changes  to  utter  stillness.  The  cata- 
combs were  used  by  early  Christians  as  safe  places  to  meet  for  worship  during  the  period 
that  their  sect  was  outlawed.  Respighi  builds  up  the  picture  out  of  little  fragments  intended 
to  suggest  liturgical  chanting. 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum.  The  Janiculum  CGianicolo"  in  modern  Italian)  is  a  large 
hill  in  the  Trastevere  section  of  Rome,  near  the  Vatican,  offering  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
city's  historic  center  across  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  site  of  numerous  historic  events,  including 
some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Papal  forces  during  the  lengthy 
struggle  to  unify  the  country.  Respighi,  however,  offers  a  quiet  nocturnal  scene,  drenched 
in  moonlight.  At  the  end  of  the  movement,  Respighi  introduces  the  most  unusual  instru- 
ment in  his  orchestra:  the  phonograph.  Though  his  score  specifies  a  particular  recording  of 
the  nightingale's  song  (No.  R6105,  Concert  Record  Gramophone),  the  present  performance 
will  use  the  song  of  a  more  modern  nightingale. 

IV  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  Appian  Way  was  the  great  Roman  road,  the  finest 
achievement  of  road-building  in  classical  antiquity  and  still,  in  part,  used  today.  Respighi's 
music  is  a  vision  of  a  misty  dawn  with  the  muffled  march  of  tramping  feet.  It  builds  inex- 
orably to  a  great  outburst  of  sound,  as  extra  brass  instruments — representing  the  Roman 
buccine — sound  their  fanfare,  capping  the  composer's  image  of  an  ancient  army  marching 
toward  the  Capitol  in  triumph. 

The  work  that  was  to  become  the  earliest  orchestral  masterpiece  of  Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchai- 
kovsky (1840-1893)  was  actually  inspired  by  fellow  composer  Mily  Balakirev,  who  could  not 
resist  telling  other  composers  what  they  ought  to  be  writing.  Though  Tchaikovsky  was  never 
one  of  the  group  known  as  "The  Five,"  Balakirev  nonetheless  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  composer  whose  great  talent  was  readily  evident.  Soon  after  Balakirev  had  con- 
ducted an  early  Tchaikovsky  tone  poem  (which  the  composer  later  destroyed),  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  piece  based  on  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  suggestion  fell  on  fertile 


ground,  because  Tchaikovsky  had  just  passed  through  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  sopra- 
no Desiree  Artot,  an  attachment  that  ended  only  when  she  suddenly  married  someone  else. 
Still  the  young  composer  found  himself  drawing  a  blank  at  first.  Balakirev  offered  lots  of 
advice,  including  a  formal  layout  of  various  kinds  of  musical  material  and  a  key  scheme  for 
the  way  the  music  would  develop.  Though  this  advice  was  gratuitous  (and  mostly  ignored), 
it  helped  Tchaikovsky  break  the  block  he  was  suffering  and  start  composing.  He  composed 
Romeo  and  Juliet  between  October  7  and  November  27,  1869.  After  the  first  performance, 
Tchaikovsky  reworked  the  score  considerably  during  the  summer  of  1870.  Then  again  in 
1880  he  returned  to  the  score  for  a  final  reworking  of  the  closing  bars,  completing  the 
definitive  version  as  we  know  it  on  September  10. 

A  fair  part  of  the  work's  success  is  due  to  Balakirev,  even  though  Tchaikovsky  actually 
invented  all  of  the  musical  material.  But  his  mentor  played  a  major  role  in  working  out  the 
formal  structure  of  the  piece  and  in  badgering  him  to  keep  making  improvements.  The 
choice  of  three  basic  dramatic  elements — the  young  lovers,  their  feuding  families,  and  the 
sympathetic  friar — allowed  for  music  of  great  color  and  variety  arranged  in  a  coherent  form 
that  is  also  dramatically  cogent:  the  music  of  the  lovers  is  constantly  overwhelmed  by  the 
sounds  of  conflict,  just  as  Shakespeare's  protagonists  meet  their  doom  through  the  endless 
conflict  of  the  rival  factions.  And  though  the  score  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
plot  of  the  play  in  any  respect,  the  central  moods,  captured  with  splendid  romantic  passion, 
remain  intact.  With  good  reason  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  score  to  Balakirev,  whose  kindly 
tyranny  had  opened  the  path  to  its  composition. 

In  1880,  Tchaikovsky  promised  Nikolai  Rubinstein  that  he  would  compose  an  occasion- 
al piece  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Tsar  Alexander  II,  the  "Tsar-Liberator,"  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  1855  and  six  years  later  issued  the  Edict  of  Emancipation  that  freed 
the  serfs,  who  comprised  one-third  of  Russia's  population.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1880  Tchaikovsky  worked  on  the  celebratory  piece  along  with  another  work,  composed 
purely  for  his  own  musical  satisfaction,  his  Serenade  for  Strings,  Opus  48.  The  former,  fin- 
ished on  October  18,  was  a  single-movement  orchestral  work  that  he  labeled  an  overture 
with  the  formal  title  The  Year  1812. 

To  any  Russian  the  date  1812  instantly  conjured  up  the  image  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Russia,  his  conquest  of  Moscow,  and  his  devastating,  ignominious  retreat  with  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  his  army,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  extremes  of  winter  weather 
and  lack  of  food.  Tchaikovsky  composed  his  musical  tribute  to  the  Russian  victory  essential- 
ly as  a  potboiler,  aimed  at  popular  success.  Without  question  he  achieved  his  goal.  The  quo- 
tation of  familiar  tunes  (familiar,  at  any  rate,  to  his  Russian  audience  in  the  1880s)  guaran- 
teed a  patriotic  response  as  it  reminded  them  of  the  historical  events:  the  hymn  "God 
Preserve  the  Tsar"  which  opens  the  piece;  the  appearance  of  the  "Marseillaise"  symbolizing 
the  invading  French  army;  the  musical  battle  between  the  two  sides  and  the  gradual  over- 
whelming of  the  "Marseillaise"  by  the  Russian  music;  and  finally  the  Imperial  anthem,  rein- 
forced by  bells  and  cannon — all  of  this  has  made  the  overture  a  popular  showpiece  from  its 
very  first  performance. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Pamela  Reimer,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Cameron  Stowe,  Danville,  Virginia 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Grant  Wenaus,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
David  Zobel,  Toulouse,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Emily  Benson,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Kathryn  Brown,  Rochester,  New  York 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Kathleen  Flynn,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Fugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Robert  Gildon,  London,  England 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Raymond  Granlund,  Houston,  Texas 

Richard  F  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Kimberly  Gratland,  Houston,  Texas 

Claire  and  Millard  Pry  or  Scholarship 
Daniel  Gurvich,  Cary,  North  Carolina 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Theodore  Huffman,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

June  Ugelow  Scholarship 
Tiffany  Jackson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 


Taras  Kulish,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Fthel  Barber  Fno  Scholarship 
Michael  Maniaci,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 
Steven  Maricle,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Brian  McMillan,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Cindy  L.  Spark  Scholarship 
Esther  Moses,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

5teve  and  Nan  Kay  Scholarship 
Daniel  Norman,  London,  England 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Brenda  Patterson,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

William  F.  Crojut  Family  Scholarship 
Kira  Slovacek,  Woodstock,  Vermont 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Ronen  Borshevsky,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Scholarship 
Filip  Bral,  Flanders,  Belgium 

Maurice  Ahravanel  Scholarship 
Christopher  Franklin,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation  Scholarship 
Stephane  Fromageot,  Paris,  France 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conductor  Scholarship 
James  Kelleher,  England 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Scholarship 
Simon  Lipskar,  New  York,  New  York 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation  Scholarship 
Yasuo  Shinozaki,  Kyoto,  Japan 

Charles  L  Read  Foundation  Scholarship 
David  Tang,  New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Scholarship 
Gordian  Teupke,  Bern,  Switzerland 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen  Scholarship 


A  Musical  Partnership 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  salutes  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company,  which  has  provided  pianos  for  young  musicians  and 
professional  artists  at  Tanglewood  for  more  than  a  half-century. 


Tanglew(®d 

Music 

Center 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1995-96 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by  John  Moors  Cabot 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 980 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon 

and  Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
f  Ikuko  Mizuno 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 
*Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 

*  Nicole  Monahan 

*  Kelly  Barr 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 

* Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating 
$On  sabbatical  leave 
^Substituting,  Tanglewood  1996 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Assistant  Principal 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 

Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Bonnie  Bewick 

*  James  Cooke 
*Victor  Romanul 

Bessie  Pappas  chair 

*  Catherine  French 
§  Gerald  Elias 

§  Joseph  Conte 

Violas 

§  Charles  Pikler 

Acting  Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Hui  Liu 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 
Robert  Barnes 
Burton  Fine 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 

*  Rachel  Fagerburg 

*  Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§Christof  Huebner 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M. 

Shapiro  chair 


Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

Richard  C  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*jerome  Patterson 

Charles  and  Jo  Anne  Dickinson  chair 
Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Donald  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

John  E  Cogan,Jr.,  and 

Mary  Cornille  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair, 
'  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
John  Salkowski 
Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 

*  Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 
*John  Stovall 

*  Dennis  Roy 

§  Henry  Peyrebrune 

Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Acting  Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1981 


Assistant  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1975 
3Chikao  Inomata 
Keisuke  Wakao 

Assistant  Principal 

Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 
Beranek  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  &  E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 


Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Pnnapal 

Nina  L  and  Eugene  B. 

Doggett  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Principal 

].P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

Rousseau  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 

Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

J.  William  Hudgins 
Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 


Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair 
William  Shisler 
Sandra  Pearson 

Assistant  Conductor 

Richard  Westerfield 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Bruce  MacCombie,  Dean,  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
Phyllis  Hoffman,  Director  ad  interim,  Music  Division 
Leslie  Wu  Foley,  Managing  Director 


Young  Artists  Orchestra  and 
Chamber  Music  Program 

Violin 

Jennifer  Myung,  Concertmaster, 

Methuen,  MA 
Paula  Levy,  Principal  2nd, 

Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Sarah  Asmar,  W  Simsbury,  CT 
Mark  Berger,  Gibbon,  MN 
Anna  Brachwaite,  Parkville,  MD 
Hanah  Chung,  Weston,  MA 
Elise  Dalleska,  New  Brighton,  MN 
Virginia  Diaz,  Midland,  GA 
Nicholas  DiEugenio,  State  College,  PA 
Margaret  Dole,  Vineyard  Haven,  MA 
Angela  Early,  Ridgefield,  CT 
Daniel  Flanagan,  Hillsdale,  NJ 
Whitney  Frisch,  Portland,  OR 
Martina  Green,  Randolph,  MA 
Aron  Holzman,  Wellesley,  MA 
Frances  Hsieh,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Hanwei  Hsieh,  Lexington,  MA 
Ingrid  Huang,  Baltimore,  MD 
Marya  Kazmierski,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Clara  Kebabian,  Wayland,  MA 
Hoon-Jung  Kim,  Portland,  OR 
Lucas  Kudinar,  Jakarta,  Indonesia 
Nathan  Lanier,  Memphis,  TN 
Yuna  Lee,  Belmont,  MA 
Kathy  Lu,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
Vanessa  Mark,  Miljord,  CT 
Alissa  Newman,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Lillian  Pierce,  Fallbrook,  CA 
Morgan  Rabach,  Cheshire,  CT 
Lesley  Rabach,  Cheshire,  CT 
Derek  Smith,  Merrill,  Wl 
Judy  Sperry,  Williamsville,  NY 
Meredith  Toomes,  Burke,  VA 
Jennie  Topilow,  Cleveland,  OH 
Patrick  Truxes,  Westbrook,  CT 

Viola 

Brian  Kim,  Principal,  Glastonbury,  CT 
Nathan  Arlington,  Westport,  CT 
Sara  Beal,  Charleston,  WV 
Melissa  Hendricks,  Clifton  Park,  NY 
Brendan  Hogan,  Fairfield,  CT 
Andrea  Holz,  Newton  Centre,  MA 
Courtney  Johnson,  Woburn,  MA 
Dana  Lawson,  Hyannisport,  MA 
Karoline  Schwartz,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY 

Violoncello 

Benjamin  Caplan,  Principal,  Brookline,  MA 

Laura  Bacon,  Weymouth  MA 

David  Blasher,  Eugene  OR 

Eliza  Jacques,  Wayland,  MA 

Guy  Johnston,  Harpenden,  U.K. 

Yumi  Kendall,  Silver  Spring,  MD 

Hanui  Kim,  Natick,  MA 

Pui  Kei  Lau,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 

Tae-Mi  Song,  Hamburg,  Germany 

Abigail  Spindel,  Newton,  MA 

Caitlin  Sullivan,  Shoreham,  NY 


Contrabass 

David  Deriso,  Principal,  Flushing,  NY 
Sean  Baker,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Dan  Lehrich,  Princeton  Junction,  NJ 
Lemarr  Lovett,  Mattapan,  MA 
Akil  Marshall,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
Nia  Washington,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Matthew  Way,  Evanston,  JL 
Todd  Welsch,  Westport,  CT 

Flute 

Julie  May,  Principal,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 
Jonathan  Chang  Holmdel,  NJ 
Lucy  Cho,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Nicole  Esposito,  N.  Adams,  MA 

Piccolo 

Nicole  Esposito 

Oboe 

Geoffrey  Deemer,  Principal, 

Yarmouthport,  MA 
Michael  Clardy,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Ariana  Ghez,  New  York,  NY 

English  Horn 

Megan  Hintz,  Randolph,  NJ 

Clarinet 

Alexander  Stancil,  Principal,  Grayling,  MI 
You  Jung  Byon,  New  York,  NY 
Noble  Hansen,  Longmeadow,  MA 

Bass  Clarinet 

Laura  Close,  Fairfax,  VA 

Bassoon 

Carin  Miller,  Principal,  Jackson  Hts.  NY 
Matthew  Giannini,  Woodbridge,  VA 
Laura  Hollander,  Wall,  NJ 

Contrabassoon 

Edward  Howey,  Sudbury,  MA 

Horn 

Jill  Jaques,  Principal,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
Nancy  Cahall**,  Georgetown,  OH 
Laura  Danek,  Richfield,  MN 
Oliver  de  Clercq,  Naples,  FL 
Michael  DePaula,  West  Paris,  ME 
Kelly  Schurr,  Annandale,  VA 
Louis  Schwadron,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Trumpet 

David  Dash,  Principal,  Lincroft,  NJ 
Joshua  Goldstein,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
Christopher  Jones,  Monroe,  NY 
Matthew  Steinfeld,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Trombone 

Gregory  Neway,  Principal,  Rockville 

Centre,  NY 
Julia  Cowden,  Trumansburg,  NY 
William  Lombardelli,  E.  Brookfield,  MA 

Tuba 

David  Liquori,  Kings  Park,  NY 

Timpani 

Benjamin  Fox,  Foster,  RI 


Percussion 

Daniel  Bauch,  Boxborough,  MA 
Stephen  Lynerd,  Bowie,  MD 
Eric  Poland,  Westford,  MA 
Samuel  Solomon,  Sharon,  MA 

Harp 

Carolyn  Strashun£,  Scarsdale,  NY 

Young  Artists  Vocal  Program 

Soprano 

Kimberly  Barrell,  W  Boxford,  MA 
Natalie  Barsoum,  McLean,  VA 
Kimberly  Bennett,  Cambridge,  MD 
Alyson  Cambridge,  Arlington,  VA 
Maribeth  Diggle,  Norfolk,  VA 
Sarah  Dinsmore,  Quincy,  MA 
Chinwe  Enu,  Exeter,  NH 
Lauren  Furman,  Calabasas,  CA 
Alexis  Freedberg*,  Boxford,  MA 
Jessamyn  Gangi,  Millis,  MA 
Carly  Glads  tone-Strobel,  Johnson,  VT 
Reyna  Gordon,  Norwalk,  CT 
Lilah  Gosman,  Natick,  MA 
Julia  Gray,  Darien,  CT 
Erica  Gryniuk,  So.  Easton,  MA 
Catherine  Hogan,  Westfield,  NJ 
Katie  Jillson,  Sabattus,  ME 
Mary  Lutz,  McLean,  VA 
Tara  Madison,  Austin,  TX 
Melissa  Manni,  Manchester,  NH 
Jennifer  Parker-Sparks,  Olympia,  WA 
Autumn  Pinciaro,  Housatonic,  MA 
Rebecca  Pohotsky,  Beverly,  MA 
Ashima  Scripp,  Newton,  MA 
Melissa  Shippen,  Clarksville,  TN 
Meredith  Shottes,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Aria  Sloss,  Auburndale,  MA 
Arsenia  Soto,  New  Fairfield,  CT 
Sarah  Stankiewicz,  Lewisburg,  PA 
Erika  Swanson,  Fresno,  CA 
Lauren  Vogel,  Oceanside,  NY 
Katherine  White,  Sylvania,  OH 

Mezzo-soprano 

Amanda  Ceci,  South  Salem,  NY 
Seung-Jin  Chung,  Natick,  MA 
Rebecca  Comerford,  Kennebunk,  ME 
Alison  Derbes,  New  Orleans,  LA 
Eileen  Donnelly,  Lakeville,  CT 
Suzanne  Dressier,  Norwalk,  CT 
Katherine  Fisher,  Wayne,  PA 
Kelsey  Gollop,  Weston,  MA 
Elizabeth  Intza,  Woolwich,  ME 
Suzanne  Lommler,  Millinocket,  ME 
Susan  Myhr,  Great  Falls,  MT 
Amber  Naramore,  Sheffield,  MA 
Elizabeth  Orem,  Poway,  CA 
Katherine  Proctor,  Lakeville,  CT 
Anna  Raykhtsaum,  Brookline,  MA 
Laurie  Rubin,  Encino,  CA 
Susannah  Tillson,  Bethesda,  MD 
Lauren  Trees,  Hamilton,  MA 
Jami  Tyzik,  Rochester,  NY 


Tenor 

Antonio  Abate,  New  York,  NY 
Michael  Batsford,  Smiihfield,  Rl 
Elijah  Berlin,  Tucson,  AZ 
Sean  Breen,  S.  Lancaster,  MA 
Michael  Di  Giacinto+,  Manorville,  NY 
Eric  Dudley  +,  Simsbury,  CT 
Constantine  Germanacos,  Athens, 

Greece 
Christopher  Hossfeld+,  Concord,  MA 
Tyree  Marcus,  New  York,  NY 
Timothy  Oliver,  Norfolk,  VA 
Jonathan  Taylor,  Durham,  NC 
Andrew  Whitfield,  Cambridge,  MA 
Avid  Williams,  New  York,  NY 
Julius  Williams,  New  York,  NY 

Bass 

Matt  BamsonT,  Sandy,  UT 
Peter  Barrett,  Newfoundland,  Canada 
Solomon  Bien,  Kentfield,  CA 
Daniel  Billings,  New  York,  NY 
Benjamin  C.  Bloomfield,  Bow,  NH 
John  Crocker*,  Hawthorne,  FL 
Matthew  Deming,  Grand  Blanc,  Ml 
Benjamin  Desalm  +  ,  Cologne,  Germany 
Angel  di  Armendi+,  Beverly,  MA 
Timothy  Donza,  Greenwich,  CT 
Ambjom  Elder,  Carlisle,  MA 
Carl  Erdly,  Turbotville,  PA 
Rodney  Jackson,  Medford,  NY 
Andrew  Kwan,  Exeter,  NH 
Michael  Lanzano,  Briarcliff  Manor,  NY 
Chad  Leahy,  S.  Hadley,  MA 
Ken  Masur+ ,  Harrison,  NY 
Edward  Newton,  N.  Brunswick,  Nf 
Rasaan  Ogilvie,  Bronx,  NY 
Jason  Rocco,  Commack,  NY 
Walter  Siegel,  Cologne,  Germany 
Johann  Wiesenthal*,  Bielefeld,  Germany 
Brenton  Wilder,  Bridgewater,  MA 
Jordan  Zed*,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  Canada 

Atlantic  Brass  Seminar 

Trumpet 

Christopher  Abbe,  N.  Merrick,  NY 
Mindy  Cabral,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA 
Richard  Candelaria,  Artesia,  CA 
Andrew  Glick,  Hanover,  NH 
Noahjohannis,  Riverside,  Rl 
Adam  Luftman,  Longmeadow,  MA 


Victor  Nash,  Ashland,  OR 
Rebecca  Robinson,  Takoma  Park,  MD 
Jenny  Ruzow,  Clifton  Park,  NY 
Robert  Singer,  Cleveland,  OH 
James  Soland,  Exeter,  NH 
Jeffery  Thomson,  E.  Greenwich,  Rl 
Kevin  Tracy,  San  Diego,  CA 
Yoshinori  Tsumura,  Chiba-Perf,  fapan 

Horn 

Lauren  Horoschak,  Eurlong,  PA 
Margaret  Hudson,  Hoover,  AL 
Jennifer  Hudson,  Hoover,  AL 
Joshua  May,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 
Nathan  Mitchell,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Robert  Morvillo,  Rockville  Ctr.  NY 
Anneka  Zuehike,  Vienna,  VA 

Trombone 

Daniel  Block,  Westport,  CT 
Kriss  Fridenvalds,  Gardners,  PA 
Martha  Kelly,  Halifax,  Canada 
Helgijonsson,  Seltjarnarnes,  Iceland 
Chris  Nichols,  Long  Beach,  CA 
Sarah  Privler,  Sterling,  VA 
Tim  Smith,  Ashland,  OR 

Bass  Trombone 

Stephen  Cooley,  Lexington,  MA 

Tuba 

Glen  Dimick,  Cedarburg,  Wl 
Charles  Giannelli,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Nina  Guidetti,  Plymouth,  MA 
Adam  Porter,  Plymouth,  MA 
Johanna  Schmidtke,  Mesa,  AZ 
Justin  Slater,  S.  Cairo,  NY 


+  =  Young  Artists  Composition  Program 
*  =  Young  Artists  Piano  Program 
£=  Harp  Seminar       **=  BUTI  Staff 

Tanglewood  Institute 

Staff 

Leslie  Wu  Foley,  Managing  Director 
Krishna  Faust,  Dir.  of  Scheduling, 

Sr.  Staff  Asst. 
Amy  Brogna,  Staff  Assistant 
Sharon  S.  Lu,  Office  Intern 
Amy  Dombach,  Asst,  Adult  Music 

Seminar 
Lou  Mikolajek,  Dir.  of  Operations, 

West  St.  Campus 


Ann  Mickle,  Manager  of  Operations, 
West  St.  Campus 

YAO  Faculty 

Robert  Merfeld,  Director,  Chamber 

Music  Program 
Kostis  Protopapas,  Orchestra  Manager 

YAO  Staff 

Michael  Cormier,  Asst.  Orchestra 

Manager 
Nancy  Cahall,  Librarian 
Julie  Giattina,  Asst.  Chamber  Music 

Coordinator 

YAW  Faculty 

Phyllis  Hoffman,  Director 
Ann  Howard  Jones,  Conductor, 
Young  Artists  Chorus 

YAVP  Staff 

Stephen  Bomgardner 
Erik  Chalfant 
Stephanie  Davis 
Jeanne  LaForgia 
Elizabeth  Mondragon 
Linda  Osborn-Blaschke 
Gregg  Punswick 
Amy  Schneider 
Shinobu  Takagi 

YAPP  Faculty 

Maria  Clodes  Jaguaribe,  Director 
Claude  LaBelle,  Assistant  Director 

YACP  Faculty 

Richard  Cornell,  Director 
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Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BO  SKOVHUS,  baritone 
WARREN  JONES,  piano 

Texts  and  Translations 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  "Liederkreis,"  Op.  24 

(To  poems  by  Heinrich  Heine) 


Morgens  steh'  ich  auf  und  frage: 
Kommt  feins  Liebchen  heut? 
Abends  sink'  ich  hin  und  klage: 
Ausblieb  sie  auch  heut. 

In  der  Nacht  mit  meinem  Kummer 
Lieg'  ich  schlaflos,  wach; 
Traumend,  wie  im  halben  Schlummer, 
Wandle  ich  bei  Tag. 


1. 


Mornings  I  arise  and  ask: 
Will  my  love  come  today? 
Evenings  I  sink  back  and  lament: 
Today,  too,  she  stayed  away. 

At  night,  with  my  grief, 
I  lie  sleepless,  awake; 
dreaming,  as  if  half  in  slumber, 
I  go  about  by  day. 


Es  treibt  mich  hin,  es  treibt  mich  her! 
Noch  wenige  Stunden,  dann  soil  ich  sie 

schauen, 
Sie  selber,  die  schonste  der  schonen 

Jungfrauen ; — 
Du  armes  Herz,  was  pochst  du  schwer! 

Die  Stunden  sind  aber  ein  faules  Volk! 
Schleppen  sich  behaglich  trage, 

Schleichen  gahnend  ihre  Wege; — 
Tummle  dich,  du  faules  Volk! 

Tobende  Eile  mich  treibend  erfasst! 
Aber  wohl  niemals  liebten  die  Horen; — 

Heimlich  im  grausamen  Bunde 

verschworen, 
Spotten  sie  tiickisch  der  Liebenden  Hast. 


I  am  driven  here  and  there! 

Just  a  few  hours  more,  then  I  shall  see 

her! 
she  herself,  the  loveliest  of  the  fair 

maidens; — 
True  heart,  why  do  you  pound  so 

strongly! 

Oh,  the  hours  are  a  lazy  lot! 

They  saunter  along  at  a  comfortable 

pace, 
sneak  along  their  path  yawning; — 
Hurry  up,  you  lazy  ones! 

A  driving  hurry  grips  me! 

But  the  Hours  were  probably  never  in 

love; — 
secretly,  sworn  to  a  fearful  plot, 

they  mock  the  haste  of  lovers. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


3. 


Ich  wandelte  unter  den  Baumen 
Mit  meinem  Gram  allein; 
Da  kam  das  alte  Traumen, 
Und  schlich  mir  ins  Herz  hinein. 

Wer  hat  euch  die  Wortlein  gelehret, 
Ihr  Voglein  in  luftiger  Hoh'? 
Schweigt  still!  wenn  mein  Herz  es  horet, 
Dann  tut  es  noch  einmal  so  weh. 

"Es  kam  ein  Jungfraulein  gegangen, 

Die  sang  es  immerfort, 

Da  haben  wir  Voglein  gefangen 

Das  hiibsche,  goldne  Wort." 

Das  sollt  ihr  mir  nicht  mehr  erzahlen, 

Ihr  Voglein  wunderschlau; 

Ihr  wollt  meinen  Kummer  mir  stehlen, 

Ich  aber  niemanden  trau'. 


I  was  strolling  under  the  trees 
alone  with  my  anguish; 
the  old  dream  came  to  me 
and  stole  into  my  heart. 

Who  taught  you  those  little  words, 
you  birds  high  up  in  the  air? 
Hush!  for  when  my  heart  hears  it, 
then  it  brings  me  so  much  pain. 

"A  young  maid  came  along, 
who  sang  it  constantly; 
that's  how  we  birds  learned 

those  pretty  golden  words." 

You  should  not  have  told  me  that, 

you  crafty  little  birds; 

you  wish  to  steal  my  sorrow  away  from 

me, 
but  I  trust  no  one. 


Lieb  Liebchen,  leg's  Handchen  aufs 

Herze  mein; — 
Ach,  horst  du,  wie's  pochet  im 

Kammerlein? 
Da  hauset  ein  Zimmermann  schlimm 

und  arg, 
Der  zimmert  mir  einen  Totensarg. 

Es  hammert  und  klopfet  bei  Tag  und  bei 

Nacht; 
Es  hat  mich  schon  langst  um  den  Schlaf  . 

gebracht 
Ach!  sputet  Euch,  Meister  Zimmermann, 
Damit  ich  balde  schlafen  kann. 


Dearest,  lay  your  little  hand  on  my 

heart; — 
Ah,  do  you  hear  the  knocking  in  that 

little  chamber?, 
There  dwells  a  spiteful,  wicked 

carpenter 
who  is  making  a  coffin  for  me. 

The  hammering  and  pounding  goes 

on  day  and  night; 
it  has  long  since  deprived  me  of  sleep. 

Ah,  make  haste,  master  carpenter, 
so  that  I  soon  may  sleep. 


5. 


Schone  Wiege  meiner  Leiden, 
Schones  Grabmal  meiner  Ruh', 
Schone  Stadt,  wir  mussen  scheiden, — 
Lebe  wohl!  ruf  ich  dir  zu. 

Lebe  wohl,  du  heil'ge  Schwelle, 
Wo  da  wandelt  Liebchen  traut; 
Lebe  wohl!  du  heil'ge  Stelle, 
Wo  ich  sie  zuerst  geschaut. 

Hatt'  ich  dich  doch  nie  gesehen, 
Schone  Herzenskonigin! 
Nimmer  war'  es  dann  geschehen, 
Dass  ich  jetzt  so  elend  bin. 

Nie  wollt'  ich  dein  Herze  riihren, 
Liebe  hab'  ich  nie  erfleht; 
Nur  ein  stilles  Leben  fuhren 
Wollt'  ich,  wo  dein  Odem  weht. 

Doch  du  drangst  mich  selbst  von  hinnen, 
Bittre  Worte  spricht  dein  Mund; 


Fair  cradle  of  my  sorrows, 
lovely  tomb  of  my  tranquility, 
beautiful  city,  we  must  part, — 
Fare  well!  I  call  to  you. 

Fare  well,  hallowed  threshold, 
where  my  dear  love  used  to  walk; 
Fare  well,  hallowed  place 
where  I  first  saw  her. 

If  only  I  had  never  seen  you, 
fair  queen  of  my  heart! 
Never  would  I  have  been, 
as  I  am  now,  so  wretched. 

I  never  desired  to  touch  your  heart, 
I  never  begged  for  love; 
I  only  wished  to  live  peacefully, 
within  reach  of  your  breath. 

But  you  yourself  drive  me  away, 
your  lips  speak  bitter  words; 


Wahnsinn  wiihlt  in  meinen  Sinnen, 
Und  mein  Herz  ist  krank  und  wund. 

my  mind  reels  in  a  frenzy, 

and  my  heart  is  sick  and  wounded. 

Und  die  Glieder  matt  und  trage 
Schlepp'  ich  fort  am  Wanderstab, 
Bis  mein  miides  Haupt  ich  lege 
Feme  in  ein  kiihles  Grab. 

And  my  feeble  and  tired  limbs 
I  drag  forth  onward  with  my  staff, 
until  I  lay  down  my  tired  head, 
far  from  here,  in  a  cool  grave. 

Schone  Wiege  meiner  Leiden,. . . 

Fair  cradle  of  my  sorrows,  etc. 
6. 

Warte,  warte,  wilder  Schiffsmann, 
Gleich  folg'  ich  zum  Hafen  dir; 
Von  zwei  Jungfraun  nehm'  ich  Abschied, 
Von  Europa  und  von  Ihr. 

Blutquell,  rinn'  aus  meinen  Augen, 

Blutquell,  brich  aus  meinem  Leib, 

DaB  ich  mit  dem  heissen  Blute 
Meine  Schmerzen  niederschreib'. 

Ei,  mein  Lieb,  warum  just  heute 
Schaudert  dich,  mein  Blut  zu  sehn? 
Sahst  mich  bleich  und  herzeblutend 

Lange  Jahre  vor  dir  stehn! 

Kennst  du  noch  das  alte  Liedchen 
Von  der  Schlang'  im  Paradies, 
Die  durch  schlimme  Apfelgabe 
Unsern  Ahn  ins  Elend  stieB? 

Alles  Unheil  brachten  Apfel! 

Eva  bracht'  damit  den  Tod, 

Eris  brachte  Trojas  Flammen, 

Du  brach'st  beides,  Flamm'  und  Tod. 


Wait,  wait,  wild  sailor, 
I'll  follow  you  at  once  to  port; 
I  bid  farewell  to  two  maidens — 
Europa — and  her. 

Fountain  of  blood,  run  from  my 

eyes, 
Fountain  of  blood,  issue  forth  from 

my  body, 
that  I,  with  this  hot  blood, 
may  catalogue  my  woes. 

Ah,  my  love,  why  do  you  tremble  to  see 

my  blood  today? 

You  saw  me,  pallid  and  bleeding  in  my 

heart, 
standing  before  you  for  many  years! 

Do  you  still  remember  that  old  story 
of  the  serpent  in  Paradise, 
that,  with  the  evil  gift  of  an  apple, 
drove  our  ancestors  to  misery? 

Those  apples  brought  on  all  evil! 
Eve  brought  on  death  with  it, 
Paris  brought  flames  to  Troy, 
you  brought  both,  flames  and  death. 


Berg'  und  Burgen  schau'n  herunter 
In  den  spiegelhellen  Rhein, 
Und  mein  Schiffchen  segelt  munter, 
Rings  umglanzt  von  Sonnenschein. 

Ruhig  seh'  ich  zu  dem  Spiele 
Goldner  Wellen,  kraus  bewegt; 
Still  erwachen  die  Gefuhle, 
Die  ich  tief  im  Busen  hegt'. 

Freundlich  griissend  und  verheissend 
Lockt  hinab  des  Stromes  Pracht; 

Doch  ich  kenn'  ihn,  oben  gleissend, 
Bringt  sein  Inn'res  Tod  und  Nacht. 


Mountain  and  fortress  look  down 
into  the  mirror-bright  Rhine, 
and  my  little  ship  sails  merrily, 
sparklingly  surrounded  by  sunshine. 

Calmly  I  observe  the  play 
of  golden  waves,  moving  in  ripples; 
silently  feelings  grow 
that  I  have  been  hiding  deep  in  my 
breast. 

Greeting  and  welcoming  in  friendship 
the  stream's  splendor  tempts  us  down- 
ward; 
but  I  know  that,  though  gleaming  above, 
its  depths  bring  death  and  night. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Oben  Lust,  im  Busen  Tucken, 
Strom,  du  bist  der  Liebsten  Bild! 

Die  kann  auch  so  freundlich  nicken, 
Lachelt  auch  so  fromm  und  mild. 


Pleasure  outside,  treachery  in  its  heart, 
stream,  you  are  the  image  of  my 

beloved! 
She  can  greet  in  just  such  a  friendly  way, 
and  smile  just  as  purely  and  tenderly. 


Anfangs  wollt'  ich  fast  verzagen, 
Und  ich  glaubt',  ich  triig'  es  nie; 
Und  ich  hab'  es  doch  getragen — 
Aber  fragt  mich  nur  nicht,  wie? 


At  first  I  was  almost  ready  to  despair, 
and  I  thought  I'd  never  bear  it; 
and  yet  I  have  borne  it — 
just  don't  ask  me  how. 


Mit  Myrten  und  Rosen,  lieblich  und 

hold, 
Mit  duft'gen  Zypressen  und  Flittergold, 
Mocht'  ich  zieren  dies  Buch  wie  'nen 

Totenschrein, 
Und  sargen  meine  Lieder  hinein. 

O  konnt'  ich  die  Liebe  sargen  hinzu! 
Auf  dem  Grabe  der  Liebe  wachst 

Blumlein  der  Ruh', 
Da  bluht  es  hervor,  da  pfluckt  man 

es  ab, — 
Doch  mir  bliiht's  nur,  wenn  ich  selber 

im  Grab. 

Hier  sind  nun  die  Lieder,  die  einst  so 

wild, 
Wie  ein  Lavastrom,  der  dem  Atna 

entquillt, 
Hervorgesttirzt  aus  dem  tiefsten  Gemiit, 
Und  rings  viel  blitzende  Funken  verspriiht! 

Nun  liegen  sie  stumm  und  totengleich, 
Nun  starren  sie  kalt  und  nebelbleich, 

Doch  aufs  neu'  die  alte  Glut  sie  belebt, 
Wenn  der  Liebe  Geist  einst  iiber  sie  . 
schwebt 


With  myrtle  and  roses,  charming  and 

fair, 
with  fragrant  cypresses  and  tinsel, 
I'd  like  to  adorn  this  book  like  a 

funeral  shrine, 
and  bury  my  songs  within  it. 

O,  if  only  I  could  bury  love  there,  too! 
On  the  grave  of  love  grows  the  flower 

of  peace; 
it  grows  there,  one  plucks  it, — 

but  for  me,  it  only  blooms  when  I 
myself  am  in  my  grave. 

Here,  then,  are  the  songs  that  once  so 

wildly 
like  a  stream  of  lava  flowing  forth  from 

Etna, 
burst  forth  from  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
and  sprayed  many  fiery  sparks  all 

around! 

Now  they  lie  silent  as  death, 

now  they  grow  rigid,  cold,  pale  as  the 

mist, 
yet  the  old  glow  will  enliven  them  again, 
if  once  love's  spirit  blows  over  them. 


Und  es  wird  mir  im  Herzen  viel  Ahnung:       And  a  premonition  stirs  in  my  heart 

laut 
Der  Liebe  Geist  einst  iiber  sie  taut; 


Einst  kommt  dies  Buch  in  deine  Hand, 

Du  susses  Lieb  im  fernen  Land. 

Dann  lost  sich  des  Liedes  Zauberbann, 
Die  blassen  Buchstaben  schaun  dich  an, 
Sie  schauen  dir  flehend  ins  schone  Aug' 
Und  flustern  mit  Wehmut  und 
Liebeshauch. 

— Heinrich  Heine 


one  day  the  spirit  of  love  will  drop  on 

them  like  dew, 
one  day  this  book  will  come  into  your 

hands, 
my  sweet  love  in  a  far-away  land. 

Then  the  spell  of  my  songs  will  dissolve, 
the  pale  letters  will  look  up  at  you, 
will  gaze  imploring  into  your  lovely  eyes, 
and  whisper  with  melancholy  and  the 
breath  of  love. 

— translation  by  S.L. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT  Heine  settings  from  "Schwanengesang,"  D.957 


Der  Atlas 

Ich  ungliickselger  Atlas!  Eine  Welt, 
Die  ganze  Welt  der  Schmerzen  mu6  ich 

tragen. 
Ich  trage  Unertragliches,  und  brechen 
Will  mir  das  Herz  im  Leibe. 

Du  stolzes  Herz,  du  hast  es  ja  gewollt! 
Du  wolltest  gliicklich  sein,  unendlich 

gliicklich, 
Oder  unendlich  elend,  stolzes  Herz, 
Und  jetzo  bist  du  elend! 


Atlas 

I,  unhappy  Atlas!  A  world, 

the  whole  world  of  sorrows  must  I  bear. 

I  bear  the  unbearable,  and  my  heart 
would  break  within  my  body. 

Proud  heart,  you  wanted  it  thus! 
You  wished  to  be  happy,  infinitely 

happy, 
or  infinitely  miserable,  proud  heart, 
and  now  you  are  miserable. 


IhrBild 

Ich  stand  in  dunkeln  Traumen 
Und  starrt'  ihr  Bildnis  an, 
Und  das  geliebte  Antlitz 
Heimlich  zu  leben  begann. 

Um  ihre  Lippen  zog  sich 
Ein  Lacheln  wunderbar. 
Und  wie  von  Wehmutstranen 
Erglanzte  ihr  Augenpaar. 

Auch  meine  Tranen  flossen 
Mir  von  den  Wangen  herab. 
Und  ach!  ich  kann  es  nicht  glauben, 
Dass  ich  dich  verloren  hab! 


Her  Picture 

I  stood  in  dark  dreams 
and  stared  at  her  picture, 
and  that  beloved  countenance 
mysteriously  came  to  life. 

Around  her  lips 
a  wonderful  smile  formed. 
And,  as  if  with  tears  of  sorrow, 
her  eyes  sparkled. 

My  tears  also  flowed 
down  from  my  cheeks. 
And  ah!  I  cannot  believe 
that  I  have  lost  you! 


Das  Fischermadchen 

Du  schones  Fischermadchen, 
Treibe  den  Kahn  ans  Land; 
Komm  zu  mir  und  setze  dich  nieder, 
Wir  kosen  Hand  in  Hand. 

Leg  an  mein  Herz  dein  Kopfchen 
Und  furchte  dich  nicht  zu  sehr; 
Vertraust  du  dich  doch  sorglos 
Taglich  dem  wilden  Meer! 

Mein  Herz  gleicht  ganz  dem  Meere, 
Hat  Sturm  und  Ebb  und  Flut, 
Und  manche  schone  Perle 
In  seiner  Tiefe  ruht. 


The  Fisher-maiden 

Lovely  fisher-maiden, 

turn  the  boat  to  shore; 

come  to  me,  and  sit  down, 

and  we'll  chat  fondly,  hand  in  hand. 

Lay  your  head  upon  my  heart 
and  fear  not  too  greatly; 
for  you  trust  yourself,  fearlessly, 
to  the  wild  sea  every  day. 

My  heart  is  like  the  sea, 
it  has  storm  and  ebb  and  flood, 
and  many  a  lovely  pearl 
rests  within  its  depths. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Die  Stadt 

Am  fernen  Horizonte 
Erscheint,  wie  ein  Nebelbild 
Die  Stadt  mit  ihren  Turmen, 
In  Abenddammrung  gehiillt. 

Ein  feuchter  Windzug  krauselt 
Die  graue  Wasserbahn; 
Mit  traurigem  Takte  rudert 
Der  Schiffer  in  meinem  Kahn. 

Die  Sonne  hebt  sich  noch  einmal 
Leuchtend  vom  Boden  empor, 
Und  zeigt  mir  jene  Stelle, 
Wo  ich  das  Liebste  verlor. 


The  City 

On  the  distant  horizon 
appears,  like  an  image  in  mist, 
the  city  with  its  towers, 
wrapped  in  the  glow  of  dusk. 

A  humid  breeze  ruffles 
the  gray  watery  pathway; 
with  a  sad  rhythm 
the  boatman  directs  my  skiff. 

The  sun  lifts  itself  once  more 
shining  up  from  the  earth, 
and  shows  me  that  place 
where  I  lost  my  love 


Am  Meer 

Das  Meer  erglanzte  weit  hinaus 
Im  letzen  Abendscheine; 
Wir  sassen  am  einsamen  Fischerhaus, 
Wir  sassen  stumm  und  alleine. 

Der  Nebel  stieg,  das  Wasser  schwoll, 
Die  Mowe  flog  hin  und  wieder; 
Aus  deinen  Augen,  liebevoll, 
Fielen  die  Tranen  nieder. 

Ich  sah  sie  fallen  auf  deine  Hand 
Und  bin  aufs  Knie  gesunken; 
Ich  hab  von  deiner  weissen  Hand 
Die  Tranen  fortgetrunken. 

Seit  jener  Stunde  verzehrt  sich  mein 

Leib, 
Die  Seele  stirbt  vor  Sehnen; 
Mich  hat  das  ungliickselge  Weib 
Vergiftet  mit  ihren  Tranen. 


By  the  Sea 

The  sea  glittered  far  abroad 

in  the  evening  light; 

we  sat  by  the  fisherman's  lonely  house, 

we  sat  mute  and  alone. 

The  mist  rose,  the  water  swelled, 
the  gull  flew  back  and  forth; 
from  your  eyes,  filled  with  love, 
the  tears  came  falling. 

I  saw  them  fall  onto  your  hand 
and  sank  to  my  knee; 
and  from  your  white  hand 
I  drank  away  the  tears. 

Since  that  moment  my  body  consumes 

itself, 
my  soul  dies  with  longing; 
that  unhappy  woman  has 
poisoned  me  with  her  tears. 


Der  Doppelganger 

Still  ist  die  Nacht,  es  ruhen  die 

Gassen, 
In  diesem  Hause  wohnte  mein  Schatz; 
Sie  hat  schon  langst  die  Stadt 

verlassen, 
Doch  steht  noch  das  haus  auf  demselben 

Platz. 

Da  steht  auch  ein  Mensch  und  starrt  in 

die  Hohe, 
Und  ringt  die  Hande  vor 

Schmerzensgewalt; 
Mir  graust  es,  wenn  ich  sein  Antlitz 

sehe — 
Der  Mond  zeigt  mir  meine  eigne  Gestalt. 

Du  Doppelganger,  du  bleicher  Geselle! 
Was  affst  du  nach  mein  Liebesleid, 
Das  mich  gequalt  auf  dieser  Stelle 
So  manche  Nacht,  in  alter  Zeit? 


The  Double 

Still  is  the  night;  the  streets  are  at 

rest. 
In  this  house  my  sweetheart  lived. 
She  has  long  since  left  the  city, 

but  the  house  stands  in  the  same 
place. 

A  man  is  standing  there,  too,  staring 

upward, 
wringing  his  hands  in  agony; 

I  shiver  with  dread  when  I  see  his 

face: 
the  moon  shows  me  my  own  form. 

Oh,  my  double!  You  pale  companion! 
Why  do  you  imitate  my  pangs  of  love 
which  I  suffered  in  this  place 
so  many  a  night  in  time  gone  by? 
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Madrigal 

Insjoch  beug'  ich  den  Nacken  demutvoll, 
Beug'  lachelnd  vor  dem  MiBgeschick  dies 

Haupt, 
Dies  Herz,  das  liebt  und  glaubt, 
Vor  meiner  Feindin. 

Wider  diese  Qual  baum'  ich  mich  nicht 

mit  Groll, 
Mir  bangt  vielmehr,  sie  lind're  sich  einmal. 

Wenn  deines  Auges  Strahl 
Dies  Lied  verwandelt  hat  in  Lebenssaft, 
Welch'  Leid  hat  dann  zu  to  ten  mich 
die  Kraft. 


Insjoch  beug'  ich. 


Madrigal 

Into  the  yoke  I  humbly  bend  my  neck, 
bow  my  head,  smiling,  before  the 

mishap, 
this  heart,  which  loves  and  believes, 
before  my  enemy. 

Against  this  torment  I  do  not  rear  up 

in  anger, 
I  fear  rather  that  it  might  some  day 

lessen. 
When  the  radiance  of  your  eyes 
has  converted  this  sorrow  into  life's  sap, 
what  sorrow  then  will  have  the  power 

to  kill  me? 

Into  the  yoke. . .  etc. 


— Michelangelo 


Winternacht 

Mit  Regen  und  Sturmgebrause 

Sei  mir  willkommen,  Dezembermond, 

Und  fuhr'  mich  den  Weg  zum  traulichen 

Hause, 
Wo  meine  geliebte  Herrin  wohnt. 

Nie  hab'  ich  die  Bliite  des  Maien, 

Den  blauenden  Himmel,  den  blitzenden 

Tau 
So  frohlich  gegriiBt,  wie  heute  dein 

Schneien, 
Dein  Nebelgebrau  und  Wolkengrau; 

Denn  durch  das  Flockengetriebe, 
Schoner  als  jeder  Lenz  gelacht, 

Leuchtet  und  bluht  der  Fruhling  der  Liebe 
Mir  heimlich  nun  in  der  Winternacht. 

— A.F.  von  Schack 


Winter  Night 

With  your  rain  and  roaring  storm, 
be  welcome,  O  December  moon, 
and  lead  me  on  the  path  to  the  dear 

house 
where  my  beloved  lady  dwells. 

Never  have  I  greeted  May's  blossoms, 
her  cerulean  sky,  her  sparkling  dews 

as  joyously  as  today  I  greet  your  snows, 

you  misty  brew  and  cloudy  gray; 

for,  through  these  driving  flakes, 
lovelier  than  anything  spring's  laughter 

brings, 
the  springtime  of  love  glows  and  blooms 
upon  me  secretly  now  on  this  winter 

night. 


Lob  des  Leidens 

O  schmaht  des  Lebens  Leiden  nicht! 
Seht  ihr  die  Blatter,  wenn  sie  sterben, 
Sich  in  des  Herbstes  goldenem  Licht 
Nicht  reicher,  als  im  Fruhling  farben? 

Was  gleicht  der  Bliite  des  Vergehens 

Im  Hauche  des  Oktoberwehens? 


In  Praise  of  Sorrow 

O  do  not  scorn  life's  sorrows! 

Do  you  see  the  leaves,  when  they  die 

in  autumn's  golden  light — 

are  they  not  richer  than  in  spring's 

hues? 
What  compares  with  the  blossom  of 

dying 
in  the  breath  of  October's  wind? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Kristallner  als  die  klarste  Flut 
erglanzt  des  Auges  Tranenquelle, 
Tief  dunkler  flammt  die  Abendglut, 

Als  hoch  am  Tag  die  Sonnenhelle, 
Und  keiner  kiiBt  so  heiBen  KuB, 
Als  wer  fur  ewig  scheiden  muB. 

— A.F.  von  Schack 


More  crystalline  than  the  clearest  spring 

shines  the  eyes'  fount  of  tears, 

The  evening  glow  flames  deeper,  more 

darkly, 
than  the  brightness  of  the  day's  sun. 
And  no  one  kisses  with  so  ardent  a  kiss 
as  those  who  must  part  forever. 


Aus  den  Liedern  der  Trauer  (No.  1) 

Dem  Herzen  ahnlich,  wenn  es  lang 
Umsonst  nach  einer  Trane  rang, 
Die  seine  Qual  entbinde, 
Sprengt  nun  die  Erde,  die  erstarrt 
Vqn  Reif  und  Frost  gebunden  ward, 
Die  eis'ge  Winterrinde. 

Durch  Wald  und  Feld,  um  Berg  und  See 

SprieBt  wuchernd  auf  ihr  altes  Weh' 
Und  grunt  in  Zweig  und  Ranken 

Und  dunkelt  in  dem  Himmelsblau 
Und  zittert  in  der  Tropfen  Tau, 
Die  an  den  Grasern  schwanken. 

Nun,  Gram  um  sie,  die  ich  verlor, 
Erstarrter,  brich  auch  du  hervor, 
Um  mit  dem  Strom  zu  fluten. 
Im  Blitz  der  Wolke  sollst  du  gliih'n 
Und  mit  den  Nachtviolen  bluh'n 
Und  mit  den  Rosen  bluten. 

— A.F.  von  Schack 


From  the  Songs  of  Mourning  (No.  1) 

Like  the  heart,  when  it  has  long 
struggled  vainly  for  a  tear 
that  might  release  its  torment, 
now  the  earth  springs  forth,  which 
was  bound  by  hoar  and  frost, 
Winter's  icy  crust. 

Through  forest  and  field,  mountain 

and  lake, 
Its  old  pain  sprouts  up  prolifically 
and  turns  green  on  branches  and 

shoots, 
and  dark  in  the  blue  of  heaven, 
and  shudders  in  the  dewdrops 
that  waver  on  the  grasses. 

Now,  grief  for  her,  whom  I  lost, 
break  out  of  your  frozen  numbness 
and  come  to  flood  with  the  river. 
You  must  glow  in  the  clouds'  lightning, 
and  bloom  with  the  dames'  violets, 
and  bleed  with  the  roses. 


Heimkehr 

Leiser  schwanken  die  Aste, 
Der  Kahn  flieht  uferwarts, 
Heim  kehrt  die  Taube  zum  Neste, 
Zu  dir  kehrt  heim  mein  Herz. 

Genug  am  schimmernden  Tage, 
Wenn  rings  das  Leben  larmt, 
Mit  irrem  Flugelschlage 
1st  es  in's  Weite  geschwarmt. 
Doch  nun  die  Sonne  geschieden, 
Und  Stille  sich  senkt  auf  den  Hain, 
Fiihlt  es:  bei  dir  ist  der  Frieden, 
Die  Ruh'  bei  dir  allein. 

— A.F.  von  Schack 


Homecoming 

The  boughs  are  bending  more  gently, 
the  skiff  flies  to  the  harbor, 
the  dove  turns  home  to  its  nest, 
and  my  heart  turns  homeward  to  you. 

Often  enough  during  the  bright  day, 

when  life  blustered  around  me, 

it  wandered  off  into  the  distance 

with  stray  wing  beats. 

But  now  the  sun  has  gone, 

and  silence  descends  on  the  grove, 

it  feels:  Peace  is  with  you, 

rest  with  you  alone. 
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Nichts 

Nennen  soil  ich,  sagt  ihr, 
Meine  Konigin  im  Liederreich? 
Toren,  die  ihr  seid,  ich  kenne 
Sie  am  wenigsten  von  Euch. 

Fragt  mich  nach  der  Augen  Farbe, 
Fragt  mich  nach  der  Stimme  Ton, 
Fragt  nach  Gang  und  Tanz  und  Haltum 

Ach,  und  was  weiB  ich  davon! 

1st  die  Sonne  nicht  die  Quelle 
Alles  Lebens,  alles  Lichts? 

Und  was  wissen  von  derselben 
Ich  und  ihr  und  alle?  Nichts. 

— Hermann  von  Gilm 


Nothing 

I'm  supposed  to  name — you  say — 
my  queen  in  the  realm  of  song? 
Fools  that  you  are,  I  know 
her  least  of  you  all. 

Ask  me  about  the  color  of  her  eyes, 
ask  me  about  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
ask  about  her  walk  and  dancing  and 

bearing, 
ah — what  do  I  know  about  them? 

Is  not  the  sun  the  source 
of  all  life,  of  all  light? 

And  what  do  we  know  about  it, 
I  and  you  and  everyone?  Nothing. 


Schon  sind,  doch  kalt  die  Himmelssterne 

Schon  sind,  doch  kalt,  die  Himmelssterne, 
Die  Gaben  karg,  die  sie  verleih'n; 
Fur  einen  deiner  Blicke  gerne 
Hin  geb'  ich  irhen  goldnen  Schein. 

Getrennt,  so  daB  wir  ewig  darben, 

Nur  fuhren  sie  im  Jahreslauf 
Den  Herbst  mit  seinen  Ahrengarben, 
Des  Friihlings  Bliitenpracht  herauf; 
Doch  deine  Augen,  o,  der  Segen 
Des  ganzen  Jahren  quillt  iiberreich 
Aus  ihnen  stets  als  milder  Regen, 
Die  Blute  und  Frucht  zugleich. 

— A.F.  Schack 


Beautiful,  but  cold,  are  heaven's  stars 

Beautiful,  but  cold,  are  heaven's  stars, 

meager  the  gifts  they  bestow; 

For  one  of  your  glances 

I  would  gladly  sacrifice  their  golden 

glow. 
When  we  are  separated,  so  that  we 

suffer  eternally, 
they  bring,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
only  autumn  with  its  sheaves  of  corn 
and  spring's  flowery  splendor; 
But  from  eyes,  oh!  the  blessings 
of  the  whole  year  well  forth  abundantly 
from  them  constantly,  as  a  gentle  rain 
that  serves  as  flower  and  fruit  together. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Nachtgang 

Wir  gingen  durch  die  stille  milde  Xacht. 

Dein  Arm  in  meinem.  dein  Auge  in 

meinem. 
Der  Mond  goB  silbernes  Lichr  fiber  dein 

Angesicht. 
Wie  auf  Goldgrund  ruhte  dein  schones 

Haupt. 
Und  du  erschienst  mir  wie  eine  Heilige. 
Mild,  mild  und  groB  und  seelenubervoll. 

Heilig  und  rein  wie  die  liebe  Sonne. 
Und  in  die  Augen  schwoll  mir  ein  wanner 

Drang. 
"Wie  Tranenahnung. 
Fester  faBt'ich  dich  und  kufite,  kuBte 

dich  ganz  leise. 
Meine  Seele  weinte. 

— Otto  Julius  Bierbaum 


Night  Walk 

We  walked  through  the  silent,  mild 

night. 
vour  arm  in  mine,  vour  eves  looking 

into  mine: 
die  moon  poured  silvery  light  over  vour 

countenance. 
And  vour  fair  head  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  gold. 
And  vou  seemed  to  me  like  a  saint, 
gende.  gende  and  great,  with  brimming 

soul. 
holv  and  pure  like  the  dear  sun. 
and  in  mv  eves  there  welled  up  a  warm 

pressure. 
like  the  anticipation  of  tears. 
I  grasped  vou  more  tightly  and  kissed. 

kissed  vou  very  gendv. 
My  soul  wept. 


Himmelsboten 

Der  Mondschein.  der  ist  schon  verblichen. 
Die  fin'stre  Xacht  ist  hingeschlichen: 
Steh'  auf  du  edle  Morgenrot. 
Zu  dir  all  mein  Vertrauen  steht. 

Phobus.  ihr  Vorbot'  wohlgeziert. 
Hat  schon  den  Wagen  angeschirrt. 
Die  Sonnenross'  sind  vorgespannt. 
Zugel  ruht  in  seiner  Hand. 

Ihr  Vbrbot',  der  Don  Lucifer, 
Schwebt  allbereits  am  Himmel  her. 
Er  hat  die  Wolken  aufgeschlossen. 
Die  Erd'  mit  seinem  Tau  begossen. 

O  fahrt  vor  ihr  Schlafkammerlein. 
Weckt  leis  die  suBe  Liebste  mein. 
Yerkundet  ihr.  was  ich  euch  sag". 
Mein  Dienst.  mein  GruB.  ein'  guten  Tag. 

Doch  mufit  ihr  wie  fein  zuchtig  wecken. 
Dabei  meine  heimliche  Lieb'  entdecken. 
Sollt  sagen.  wie  ihr  Diener  wacht 

So  kummervoll  die  ganze  Xacht. 


Schaut  fur  mich  an  die  gelben  Haar". 

Ihr  Halslein  blank,  ihr  Auglein  klar: 


KuBt  ihr  fur  mich  den  roten  Mund. 
Und  wenn  sie's  leid't.  die  Brusdein  rund. 


Heaven's  Messengers 

The  moon  has  alreadv  grown  pale, 
dark  night  has  crept  up  on  us: 
arise,  oh  noble  dawn, 
mv  trust  is  all  in  vou. 

Phoebus,  its  well-adorned  herald, 
has  alreadv  harnessed  his  chariot, 
the  sun's  steeds  are  hitched  up. 
the  reins  rest  in  his  hands. 

Its  herald.  Lord  Lucifer. 

is  already  soaring  up  to  the  sky: 

he  has  opened  up  the  clouds 

and  watered  the  earth  with  his  dew 

Oh  pass  bv  her  litde  bed  chamber, 
gently  awaken  my  sweet  beloved. 
Tell  her  what  I  say  to  vou  here: 
Mv  homage,  mv  greeting,  a  good  day. 

But  vou  must  wake  her  very  delicately, 
and  thus  reveal  my  secret  love. 
vou  shall  tell  her  how  her  servant 

watches 
so  filled  with  grief  the  whole  night 

through. 

Look  at  her  golden  hair  for  me, 
her  smooth  litde  throat,  her  bright 

litde  eves: 
kiss  her  red  lips  for  me, 
and,  if  she  allows  it.  her  round  litde 

breasts. 


-from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 


Die  Frauen  sind  oft  fromm  und  still 

Die  Frauen  sind  oft  fromm  und  still, 
Wo  wir  ungebardig  toben, 
Und  wenn  sich  eine  starken  will, 
Dann  blickt  sie  stumm  nach  oben. 
Ihr'  Kraft  und  Starke  ist  gering. 
Ein  Liiftchen  kann  sie  knicken, 
Doch  ist's  ein  eignes,  starkes  Ding, 
Wenn  die  gen  Himmel  blicken. 
Oft  hab'  ich  selbst  mit  aufgesehn, 
Sah  die  Mutter  so  nach  oben, 
Ich  sah  nur  graue  Wolken  gehn 
Und  blaue  Luft  da  droben, 
Sie  aber,  wenn  sie  niedersah, 
War  voller  Kraft  und  Hoffen. 
Mir  ist,  die  Frauen  hie  und  da 
Sehn  noch  den  Himmel  offen. 

— Felix  Dahn 


Women  are  often  devout  and  quiet 

Women  are  often  devout  and  quiet 

when  we  men  wildly  rage, 

and  when  one  of  them  needs  strength 

she  raises  her  eyes  in  silence. 

Their  power  and  strength  are  slight, 

a  breath  of  wind  can  break  them, 

yet  it  is  a  special  sign  of  strength 

when  they  look  up  to  Heaven. 

I  have  often  looked  up,  too. 

when  my  mother  looked  aloft, 

I  saw  only  gray  clouds  moving 

and  blue  sky  up  above. 

But  she,  when  she  looked  down  again, 

was  full  of  power  and  hope. 

I  think  that  women,  now  and  then, 

see  Heaven  open  wide. 


Ich  liebe  dich 

Vier  adlige  Rosse 
Voran  unserm  Wagen, 
Wir  wohnen  in  Schlosse 
In  stolzen  Behagen. 

Die  Fruhlichterwellen 
Und  nachtens  der  Blitz, 
Was  all  sie  erhellen 
Ist  unser  Besitz. 

Und  irrst  du  verlassen, 
Verbannt  durch  die  Lande; 
Mit  dir  durch  die  Gassen 
in  Armut  und  Schande! 

Es  bluten  die  Hande, 
Die  Fiisse  sind  wund, 
Vier  trostiose  Wande, 
Es  kennt  uns  kein  Hund. 

Steht  silberbeschlagen 
Dein  Sarg  am  Altar, 
Sie  sollen  mich  tragen 
Zu  dir  auf  die  Bahr. 

Und  fern  auf  der  Heide 
Und  stirbst  du  in  Not, 
Den  Dolch  aus  der  Scheide, 
Dir  nach  in  den  Tod! 

— Detlev  von  Liliencron 


I  love  you 

Four  noble  horses 
draw  our  carriage, 
we  live  in  a  castle 
in  proud  contentment. 

The  early  rays  of  dawn 
and  at  night  the  lightning — 
whatever  they  illuminate 
is  ours. 

And  if  you  wandered  deserted, 
banned  throughout  the  land, 
I  would  slink  through  alleys  with  you 
in  poverty  and  shame! 

Our  hands  are  bleeding, 
our  feet  are  sore, 
four  dreary  walls, 
no  dog  knows  us. 

When  your  silver-mounted  coffin 
lies  before  the  altar, 
they  must  lay  me  beside  you 
on  the  bier. 

And  if  you  die  in  poverty, 
far  out  on  the  heath, 
then  out  with  my  dagger, 
to  follow  you  in  death! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Bruder  Liederlich 

Die  Feder  am  Strohhut  in  Spiel 

und  Gefahren, 
Halli. 
Nie  lernt'  ich  im  Leben  fasten,  noch 

sparen 
Hallo. 

Der  Dime  lafi  ich  die  Wege  nicht  frei, 
Wo  Manner  sich  raufen,  da  bin  ich  dabei, 
Und  wo  sie  saufen,  da  sauf  ich  fur  drei. 

Halli  und  hallo. 

Verdammt,  es  blieb  mir  ein  Madchen 

hangen, 
Halli. 
Ich  kann  sie  mir  nicht  aus  dem  Herzen 

zwangen, 
Hallo. 

Ich  glaube,  sie  war  erst  sechzehn  Jahr, 
Trug  rote  Bander  im  schwarzen  Haar 
Und  plauderte  wie  der  lustigste  Star. 
Halli  und  hallo. 

Was  hatte  das  Madchen  zwei  frische 

Backen. 
Halli. 
Krach,  konnten  die  Zahne  die  HaselnuB 

knacken, 
Hallo. 
Sie  hat  mir  das  Zimmer  mit  Blumen 

geschmuckt; 
Die  wir  auf  heimlichen  Wegen  gepfluckt; 
Wie  hab  ich  dafur  ans  Herz  sie  gedriickt! 
Halli  und  hallo. 

Wir  haben  superb  uns  die  Zeit  vertrieben, 

Halli. 

Ich  wollte,  wir  waren  zusammen  geblieben, 

Hallo. 

Doch  wurde  die  Sache  mir  stark 

ennuyant, 
Ich  sagt'  ihr,  daB  mich  die  Regierung 

ernannt, 
Kamele  zu  kaufen  in  Samarkand. 
Halli  und  hallo. 

Und  als  ich  zum  Abschied  die  Hand  gab 

der  Kleinen, 
Halli, 

Da  fing  sie  bitterlich  an  zu  weinen, 
Hallo. 

Was  denk  ich  just  heute  ohn  UnterlaB, 
DaB  ich  ihr  so  rauh  gab  den  ReisenpaB. . . 
Wein  her,  zum  Henker,  und  da  liegt 

Trumpf  As! 
Halli  und  hallo. 

— Detlev  von  Liliencron 


Brother  Rake 

There's  a  feather  in  my  hat  in  play  and 

in  danger, 
Halli. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  learned  to  fast 

or  to  save. 
Hallo. 

I  never  let  a  girl  go  freely  on  her  way, 
when  men  are  fighting,  there  am  I, 
and  when  they  are  drinking,  I  drink  for 

three! 
Halli  and  hallo. 

Damn!  A  girl  became  attached  to  me, 

halli. 

I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  mind. 

Hallo. 

I  think  she  was  only  sixteen; 

she  wore  red  ribbons  in  her  black  hair 

and  chattered  like  the  merriest  starling. 

Halli  and  hallo. 

What  fresh  cheeks  the  girl  had! 

Halli. 

Wow!  She  had  teeth  that  could  crack  a 

hazelnut. 
Hallo. 
She  adorned  my  room  with  flowers 

that  we  had  picked  on  lonely  paths; 
how  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart  in  thanks! 
Halli  and  hallo. 

We  whiled  away  the  time  wonderfully, 

halli, 

I  wish  we  had  stayed  together, 

hallo. 

But  the  whole  affair  became  quite 

boring, 
so  I  told  her  the  government  had 

named  me 
to  go  and  buy  camels  in  Samarkand. 
Halli  and  hallo. 

And  when  I  gave  my  hand  to  her  in 

farewell, 
halli, 

she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 
Hallo. 

And  now  I  can't  stop  thinking  about  it, 
that  I  sent  her  away  so  rudely. . . 
To  hell  with  it — Bring  wine!  And  there 

is  the  ace  of  trumps 
Halli  and  hallo. 

— translations  by  S.L. 
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10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
lor  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 
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Need  more  reasons  to 
come  to  Canyon  Ranch? 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BO  SKOVHUS,  baritone 
WARREN  JONES,  piano 


The  audience  is  politely  requested  to  withhold  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group 
of  songs.  Please  do  not  applaud  after  the  individual  songs  within  each  group. 


SCHUMANN 


Liederkreis,  Opus  24  (poems  by  Heinrich  Heine) 
Morgens  steh  ich  auf  und  frage 
Es  treibt  mich  hin 
Ich  wandelte  unter  den  Baumen 
Lieb  Liebchen 

Schone  Wiege  meiner  Leiden 
Warte,  warte,  wilder  Schiffmann 
Berg  und  Burgen  schaun  herunter 
Anfangs  wollt  ich  fast  verzagen 
Mit  Myrten  und  Rosen 


SCHUBERT 


Heine  settings  from  Schwanengesang,  D.957 

Der  Atlas 

Ihr  Bild 

Das  Fischermadchen 

Die  Stadt 

Am  Meer 

Der  Doppelganger 


INTERMISSION 


Warren  Jones  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


R.  STRAUSS 


Fiinf  Lieder,  Opus  15 

Madrigal  (poem  by  Michelangelo) 
Winternacht   (A.F.  von  Schack) 
Lob  des  Leidens    (Schack) 
Aus  den  Liedern  der  Trauer   (Schack) 
Heimkehr    (Schack) 


R.  STRAUSS 


Nichts,  Opus  10,  No.  2    (H.  von  Gilm) 
Schon  sind,  doch  kalt  die  Himmelssterne, 

Opus  19,  No.  3    (Schack) 
Nachtgang,  Opus  29,  No.  3    (O.J.  Bierbaum) 
Himmelsboten,  Opus  32,  No.  5 

(Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn) 
Die  Frauen  sind  oft  fromm  und  still, 

Opus  21,  No.  5    (F.  Dahn) 
Ich  liebe  dich,  Opus  37,  No.  2    (D.  von  Liliencron) 
Bruder  Liederlich,  Opus  41,  No.  4   (Liliencron) 


Notes 


Please  note  that  texts  and  translations  are  being  distributed  separately. 

In  1840,  Robert  Schumann  (1810-56)  was  looking  forward  to  the  likelihood  of  finally 
winning  legal  permission  to  marry  Clara  Wieck,  over  her  father's  strenuous  objections. 
A  suit  brought  by  the  father  in  December  1839  had  been  largely  decided  in  Schu- 
mann's favor,  though  the  court  gave  Papa  Wieck  an  opportunity  to  prove  allegations 
of  habitual  drunkenness  against  Schumann.  Not  until  the  following  July  was  the  case 
finally  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  the  young  couple  began  looking  for  an 
apartment  in  the  expectation  of  soon  receiving  legal  permission  for  the  marriage.  In 
the  meantime,  Schumann's  happiness  generated  a  wave  of  creative  energy  that  showed 
itself  in  a  frenzied  outpouring  of  songs — his  first  song  compositions  in  twelve  years.  In 
February  he  wrote  most  of  the  songs  later  published  as  Myrthen  ("Myrtles"),  Opus  25, 
and  the  Liederkreis  ("song  cycle")  to  texts  of  Heine,  Opus  24.  Preliminary  sketches  for 
a  never-finished  opera  interrupted  the  flow  of  song  in  March,  but  in  April,  when  the 
pair  spent  a  happy  fortnight  in  Berlin,  Schumann  composed  the  second  Liederkreis, 
Opus  39,  to  poems  of  Eichendorff.  And  in  the  last  week  of  May  he  returned  to  Heine 
and  composed,  at  a  feverish  pace,  the  twenty  songs  originally  destined  for  Dichterliebe 
("Poet's  Love"),  of  which  four  were  later  removed  and  published  separately. 

Schumann  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  original  and  inventive  of  all  composers 
for  the  piano,  and  the  accompaniments  of  his  songs  show  an  independence  (though 
always  intertwined  with  the  voice  part)  that  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  art  song.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  text  makes  the  emotion- 
al tone  of  each  small  unit  in  the  whole  even  more  explicit  than  had  been  the  case 
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BO  SKOVHUS 

The  Heaft  of  the  Poet 

Songs  by  Robert  and 
Clara  Schumann 


with  his  earlier  piano  works  built  up  of  numerous  small  movements.  His  reaction  to 
Heine's  text  is  immediate  and  varied,  ranging  from  the  utmost  delicacy  to  powerful 
declamation. 

To  Clara,  Schumann  wrote  that  he  had  written  these  songs  "solely  in  thoughts  of 
her."  He  chose  a  complete  set  of  poems  from  Heine's  Book  of  Songs  and  organized 
them  with  a  key  structure  and  motivic  ideas  that  reappear,  often  used  both  to  create 
a  musical  structure  and  to  symbolize  the  absent  Clara,  whom  Robert  longed  to  see. 
Schumann  exploits  Heine's  inherent  ambiguities  with  the  musical  overlay  that  some- 
times explicitly  contradicts  the  text.  When  Heine  writes  (in  Es  treibt  mich  hin) ,  "Only  a 
few  more  hours. . ."  the  composer  knows  better  and  projects  his  impatience  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness  for  the  meeting  that  is  still  much  too  far  away. 


Though  it  is  often  grouped  with  Die  schone  Mullerin  and  Winterreise  as  a  third  song 
cycle  by  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828),  Schwanengesang  is  an  entirely  factitious  cycle, 
not  intended  by  Schubert  to  be  considered  as  a  single  unit,  and  not  published  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  The  title  Schwanengesang  ("Swan  Song")  was  invented  by 
the  publisher  Tobias  Haslinger,  who  was  not  above  marketing  this  collection  as  "the 
last  blossoming  of  [Schubert's]  noble  art" — a  claim  that  is  true  enough  for  the  unre- 
lated song,  Die  Taubenpost,  dating  from  October  1828,  which  Haslinger  added  at  the 
end  of  the  set,  but  not  for  the  other  thirteen  songs,  which  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  some  months  earlier. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Schubert  autograph  containing  thirteen  of  the  fourteen 
songs  and  bearing  on  its  front  page  the  date  August  1828  (the  document  is  now  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York) .  But  this  does  not  of  itself  demonstrate  that 
Schubert  necessarily  considered  them  as  a  larger  work.  More  likely,  the  manuscript  is 
a  fair  copy  of  two  groups  of  songs  (seven  on  texts  of  Ludwig  Rellstab,  six  on  texts  of 
Heinrich  Heine)  possibly  copied  at  Haslinger's  suggestion  as  the  basis  of  his  publica- 
tion. The  two  groups  of  songs  differ  considerably  in  character,  which  suggests  that 
Schubert  composed  them  entirely  separately,  and  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  letter 
from  Schubert  to  the  Leipzig  publisher  Probst  (offering  the  Heine  songs  as  a  separ- 
ate set)  that  he  intended  to  issue  them  separately.  Six  weeks  later,  Schubert  was  dead. 
A  month  after  that  his  brother  Ferdinand  gave  the  songs  to  Haslinger  for  290  florins. 
By  May  1829  they  had  appeared  in  print  as  we  know  them. 

The  Heine  songs  to  be  heard  here  are  the  earliest  known  musical  settings  of  this 
poet  and  are  also  among  the  most  evocative  and  powerful  of  all  Schubert  songs.  Hein- 
rich Heine  (1797-1856)  established  his  reputation  at  once  with  the  publication  in 
1827  of  his  Buck  der  Lieder,  which  German  song  composers  mined  for  decades.  Schu- 
bert drew  the  six  poems  he  used  in  Schwanengesang  from  a  series  called  Die  Heimkehr, 
which  had  already  appeared  in  May  1826.  It  is  not  clear  when  the  songs  were  com- 
posed, except  for  the  terminal  date  of  August  1828.  As  published  by  Haslinger,  the 
six  songs  do  not  follow  Heine's  original  sequence,  and  Harry  Goldschmidt  (Deutsches 
Jahrbuch  fur  Musikwissenschaft,  1972)  has  argued  that  by  rearranging  them  in  the  origi- 
nal order  of  the  text  (3,  5,  4,  6,  2,  1),  one  may  find  the  suggestion  of  an  implied  nar- 
rative and  perhaps  make  better  musical  sense  as  well. 

The  Heine  songs  carry  on  the  bleak  tone  of  many  of  the  Winterreise  settings;  in 
almost  every  instance  the  singer  is  rejected,  alone,  cast  out.  The  poems  are  brief,  little 
more  than  aphorisms,  yet  Schubert's  settings  attain  an  astonishing  power  of  almost 
tragic  intensity.  (The  following  descriptions  come  in  the  order  of  Haslinger's  publica- 
tion, not  of  Heine's  original  poems.)  Der  Atlas  links  the  poet's  sorrows  with  those  of 
the  mythical  Atlas,  who  had  to  carry  the  sky  on  his  shoulders.  This  exceptionally  pow- 
erful song  makes  great  demands  on  the  singer.  Ihr  Bild  contrasts  the  singer's  sense  of 
isolation,  projected  in  bare  octaves  in  both  voice  and  accompaniment,  with  a  yearn- 
ing for  connection  and  the  memory  of  a  happier  past,  with  a  harmonized  accompani- 
ment. As  in  so  many  great  Schubert  songs,  the  powerful  expressive  effect  comes  from 
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a  very  simple  device  like  this  used  with  perfect  appropriateness.  Das  Fischermadchen  is 
unusual  in  this  series  of  songs  expressing  dark  and  lonely  isolation  in  celebrating  the 
simple  joyous  life  of  the  fisher-maiden,  though  without  capturing  the  probable  ironic 
element  of  Heine's  poem.  Still,  the  harmonic  plan  (with  the  second  verse  in  the  key 
of  the  lowered  mediant)  is  very  Schubertian,  and  the  rocking  6/8  rhythm  gives  the 
soothing  lilt  of  a  barcarolle.  Die  Stadt  is  an  extraordinary  song,  once  more  of  alien- 
ation. The  poet/ singer  observes  a  scene,  but  takes  no  part  in  it.  The  melodic  line  is 
almost  recitative-like  throughout,  rising  to  a  great  climax  at  the  end,  while  the  accom- 
paniment is  as  compact  in  its  use  of  material  as  any  of  the  Italian  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf. 
Indeed,  Die  Stadt  seems  to  prefigure  the  later  master  in  many  respects.  Am  Meer  is  cast 
as  a  strophic  song,  possibly  the  last  one  Schubert  ever  wrote;  each  strophe  contains 
two  stanzas  of  Heine's  text  with  contrasting  settings,  the  first  part  a  diatonic  harmo- 
nization, almost  chorale-like,  and  the  second  tensely  chromatic  and  atmospheric.  Der 
Doppelgdnger  is  another  song  that  suggests  the  work  of  Wolf  already  in  the  wings.  The 
piano's  opening  phrase  becomes  an  idee  fixe  against  which  the  singer — for  the  most 
part  in  a  subdued,  recitative-like  style — evokes  haunting  past  experience,  never  made 
quite  explicit,  though  the  emotional  force  of  the  incident  is  clearly  overwhelming. 
The  singer's  sudden  realization  that  his  "double"  is  observing  the  scene  reaches  a 
tragic  force  in  this  two-page  masterpiece. 


Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  wrote  his  first  song  at  the  very  end  of  1879,  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  In  fact,  he  wrote  nearly  forty  songs  before  first  publishing  a  col- 
lection of  eight  new  songs  as  his  Opus  10,  and  that  publication  instantly  marked  him 
as  a  song  composer  with  a  special  kind  of  broad  glowing  lyricism  and  the  ability  to 
range  widely  in  mood  and  feeling.  From  that  point  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  (with 
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Yehuda  Hanani,  Artistic  Director 


the  autumnal  Four  Last  Songs) ,  Strauss  continued  to  compose  songs  with  some  fre- 
quency. Nonetheless  his  next  set  of  songs  after  Opus  10  waited  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  extraordinarily  busy  with  all  of  the  early  symphonic  and  chamber 
works  (most  of  them  heard  in  concert  only  occasionally  now,  but  demonstrating  the 
astonishing  technical  and  expressive  accomplishments  of  a  young  man  around  his 
twentieth  year) . 

Many  of  Strauss's  song  collections  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  a  single  poet.  Opus 
15  seems  to  have  been  planned  largely  as  a  collection  of  songs  to  texts  of  Count 
Adolph  von  Schack,  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  Munich  and  a  central  figure  in  Bavaria's 
literary  world  at  the  time,  producing  novels,  plays,  translations  from  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  many  poems,  which  were  published  in  1867.  The  single  exception  to  the 
rule  is  the  first  song,  which  is  a  setting  of  a  poem  by  the  Renaissance  artist  Michel- 
angelo, "Porgo  umilmente  att'aspro  giogo  il  collo"  in  a  German  translation  by  Sophie 
Hasenclever.  Strauss  had  recently  visited  Italy  (one  result  of  that  trip  was  the  tone 
poem  Aus  Italien)  and  had  probably  become  attracted  to  Michelangelo's  work  there. 
The  formality  of  diction  in  this  Renaissance  poem  generates  a  corresponding  formali- 
ty in  Strauss's  music,  making  Madrigal  a  quite  unusual  song  for  him.  The  remainder 
of  the  set  consists  of  Schack's  poems,  which  were  more  current  in  tone  and  offered 
him  opportunities  for  his  skill  as  a  composer  who  paints  dramatic  pictures  with  his 
music  (such  as  the  storm  in  Winternacht)  and  the  warm  lyricism  with  which  he  treats 
the  general  subject  matter  of  love  and  loss.  (One  of  Schack's  verse  collections  upon 
which  Strauss  draws  for  the  fourth  song  in  the  set  was  a  collection  of  ten  poems  pub- 
lished as  "Songs  of  Mourning,"  and  the  subject  matter  is  to  some  degree  found  in 
most  of  the  other  songs.)  The  final  song,  Heimkehr,  long  the  most  popular  of  this  set, 
suggests  rather  a  reuniting  than  a  loss,  and  does  so  with  characteristic  Straussian  fig- 
ures that  provide  motivic  background  throughout  the  piano  part. 

Nichts,  which  comes  from  that  Opus  10  collection  that  first  marked  Strauss's  mas- 
tery of  song,  is  cheerful  and  lively,  based  on  a  single  piano  figure  that  animates  it 
almost  throughout.  Strauss  completed  his  Opus  19  set  on  January  12,  1888.  All  of  the 
songs  are  settings  from  Schack's  book  Lotus  Leaves.  This  was  the  last  set  of  songs  for 
which  Strauss  turned  to  this  poet.  For  his  Opus  29  songs,  composed  on  June  7,  1895, 
Strauss  chose  words  from  the  popular  poet  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  who  was  later  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  Munich  cabaret  movement.  Nachtgang  has  a  poem  that  evokes 
the  earlier  world  of  Heine,  and  Strauss's  music  recalls  his  predecessor  Schumann  in 
that  world.  Himmelsboten  is  one  of  Strauss's  rare  excursions  into  the  world  of  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,  which  so  attracted  his  colleague  Mahler.  It  is  one  of  his  liveliest  and  most 
imaginative  songs.  DieFrauen  sind  oftfromm  und  still  comes  from  a  collection  with  the 
overall  title  Schlichte  Weisen  ("Simple  Melodies"),  consisting  of  settings  of  Felix  Dahn, 
all  of  which  have  a  certain  homespun  quality.  The  poems  were  written  when  Dahn 
came  across  a  listing  of  first  lines  of  ancient  folk  songs  in  a  museum;  the  remainder 
was  lost,  but  he  amused  himself  with  the  idea  of  recreating  the  missing  texts  by  in- 
venting everything  after  the  first  line.  Strauss's  song  is  rather  daring;  the  poetry  is 
pious  and  even  sentimental,  but  the  musical  setting  is  rather  tongue-in-cheek.  Strauss 
composed  Ich  Hebe  dich  on  February  7,  1898,  and  published  it  in  his  Opus  37  to  texts 
by  several  poets.  This  one  is  by  the  patriotic  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  and  its  title  "I  love 
you"  leads  one  to  expect  warm  sentiment;  but  instead  it  is  a  song  that  has  a  military 
manner  as  the  singer  (evidently  a  soldier  and  nobleman)  sings  of  his  anticipated  life 
together  with  his  sweetheart,  even  offering  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  in  death  if  she 
should  predecease  him!  Liliencron  is  again  the  somewhat  earthy  poet  of  Bruder  Lied- 
erlich,  composed  on  August  16,  1899,  though  he  later  abandoned  this  early  style  that 
glorified  the  overbearing  German  youth  who  here  presents  himself  as  a  dashing  rake. 
His  long  career  of  seduction  over,  though,  he  ends  by  drowning  his  sorrows  in  drink. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  9,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

BOSTON  ARTISTS  ENSEMBLE 
TATIANA  DIMITRIADES,  violin 
CATHERINE  FRENCH,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 

LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


SCHUBERT 


Quintet  in  C  for  two  violins,  viola, 
and  cello,  D.956 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Scherzo.  Presto; 

Trio.  Andante  sostenuto 
Allegretto 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this,  the  greatest  chamber  composition  of 
Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828),  except  that  he  turned  to  it  in  August  1828,  only  months 
before  his  tragically  premature  death  in  November,  and  probably  completed  the  piece 
in  September.  We  have  no  idea  why  he  chose  the  particular  ensemble  (with  two  cel- 
los, as  Boccherini  had  done  in  his  quintets,  rather  than  the  two  violas  Mozart  preferred) , 
nor  if  he  wrote  it  at  someone's  request.  He  almost  certainly  never  heard  a  performance, 
and  the  work  was  not,  in  fact,  published  until  a  full  quarter-century  after  the  compos- 
er's death.  Still,  it  remains  the  only  truly  great  composition  for  a  string  quintet  with 
two  cellos;  it  outclasses  Boccherini  by  a  long  shot  and  remained  so  overwhelming  an 
example  that  even  those  composers  who  might  have  used  it  as  a  model  gave  up  in 
the  end  and  wrote  their  quintets  with  a  second  viola.  Brahms,  in  particular,  actually 
brought  to  conclusion  the  composition  of  a  quintet  in  F  minor  directly  modeled  on 
Schubert's  work;  but  he  finally  converted  it  into  two  alternative  forms:  the  F  minor 
quintet,  Opus  34a  (for  string  quartet  and  piano),  and  the  sonata  for  two  pianos,  Opus 
34b.  Both  versions  retain  clear  references  to  their  Schubertian  inspiration,  above  all 
in  the  treatment  of  Neapolitan  harmonic  turns,  of  which  Schubert's  quintet  is  the 
unparalleled  model. 

Schubert's  ear  for  harmonic  color  is  exploited  here  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  first  three  chords  are  a  good  example:  a  C  major  triad  followed  by  a  diminished- 
seventh  chord  on  C,  followed  by  another  C  major  triad  to  end  the  first  part  of  the 


phrase.  To  an  earlier  composer,  the  diminished  chord  would  have  demanded  harmonic 
movement,  its  tensions  would  have  insisted  on  resolution.  Here,  the  chord  simply  is, 
a  characteristic  sound  in  its  own  right,  possibly  suggesting  foreboding,  or  immensity, 
or  mysticism — but  not  harmonic  movement.  Soon  these  three  chords  become  a  kind 
of  motto  embedded  in  the  principal  theme. 

Another  unforgettable  example  of  Schubert's  search  for  richer  harmonic  color — 
indeed  the  emotional  high  point  of  the  first  movement — is  the  arrival  at  the  second 
theme.  Conventional  harmonic  practice  decreed  that  the  secondary  key  must  be  G  if 
the  tonic  is  C.  Schubert  appears  to  accede  to  this  practice  with  a  vigorous  modulation 
to  G,  but  the  moment  he  lands  on  it,  he  leaves  the  two  cellos  hanging  on  the  note 
without  other  accompaniment,  and  the  second  cello  unexpectedly  melts  down  the 
scale  to  E-flat,  whereupon  the  cellos  duet  in  a  lush  new  theme  in  that  key.  But  there  is 
another  surprise:  having  now  convinced  us  that  the  secondary  material  would  not  be 
in  the  expected  key,  Schubert  modulates  yet  again,  this  time  to  G,  for  still  another 
thematic  statement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 

As  the  quintet  proceeds,  what  are  called  "Neapolitan  relationships"  come  increas- 
ingly to  the  fore;  these  occur  when  one  key  seems  to  "lean"  on  another  that  is  a  half- 
step  lower.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  such  relationships  occurred  only  briefly  at  the 
cadence  to  provide  a  colorful  way  of  approaching  the  dominant.  But  Schubert  expands 
the  significance  of  these  relationships  so  that  entire  sections  of  movements  "lean"  on 
the  home  key,  giving  a  much  wider  and  more  piquant  harmonic  range,  turned  to 
vivid  expressive  use.  In  the  slow  movement,  which  begins  with  an  unearthly  stasis  of 
almost  mystical  quality,  the  middle  section  is  a  contrastingly  nervous  passage  in  F  minor, 
the  Neapolitan  relationship  to  the  main  key  of  E.  Even  more  striking,  perhaps,  is  the 
scherzo,  which  is  as  extroverted  as  one  could  wish  for,  only  to  have  as  its  contrasting 
Trio  a  daringly  imaginative  slow  section  in  D-flat  (Neapolitan  to  the  home  key  of  C) , 
asking  urgent  questions  for  which  no  answers  are  forthcoming.  And  even  the  ques- 
tions are  brusquely  swept  away  in  the  return  to  the  scherzo  proper.  The  finale,  though 
it  is  in  many  respects  lighter  in  character  and  expressive  depth  than  the  middle  two 
movements,  continues  to  exploit  these  relationships  with  sudden  changes  of  harmon- 
ic color,  which  underline  the  shifts  of  emotional  intensity.  The  surprising  last  two  notes 
— a  unison  appoggiatura  D-flat  falling  to  a  solid  C — summarize  this  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire quintet. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

The  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  was  founded  in  1979  by  BSO  cellist  Jonathan  Miller.  In  1980  it 
became  the  resident  ensemble  of  National  Public  Radio's  satellite  network,  with  live  broad- 
casts syndicated  to  85  stations  nationwide.  The  recipient  of  grants  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts,  the  group  performs  a  five- 
concert  subscription  series  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  also  appears  at  the  Peabody 
Essex  Museum  in  Salem  in  a  series  co-sponsored  by  that  museum.  The  Boston  Artists  Ensem- 
ble brings  together  individual  musicians  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  a  variety 
of  guest  instrumentalists  to  perform  traditional  chamber  music  favorites,  seldom-heard  works 
by  famous  composers,  music  by  infrequently  played  composers,  and  the  premieres  of  new 
works  by  Boston-area  composers. 

Born  and  raised  in  New  York,  Tatiana  Dimitriades  attended  the  Pre-College  Division  of  the 
Juilliard  School.  She  earned  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music,  as  well  as  an  Artist 
Diploma,  from  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where  she  was  awarded  the  Perform- 
er's Certificate  in  recognition  of  outstanding  musical  performance.  A  recipient  of  the  Lili 
Boulanger  Memorial  Award,  Ms.  Dimitriades  has  also  won  the  Guido  Chigi  Saracini  Prize  pre- 
sented by  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  of  Siena,  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paganini 
Centenary,  and  the  Mischa  Pelz  Prize  of  the  National  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut 
Competition  in  Los  Angeles.  Ms.  Dimitriades  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 
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Harvard  Pilgrim 
HealthCare 


MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 
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beginning  of  the  1987-88  season.  An  active  chamber  musician,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Artists  Ensemble  and  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  Chamber  Ensemble.  Ms.  Dimitriades  teaches 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  was  concertmaster  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, with  which  she  appeared  often  as  a  concerto  soloist.  Other  solo  performances  have  in- 
cluded a  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  appearance  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Music  Teachers  of 
New  York,  and  an  appearance  as  soloist  in  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  at  the  Grand 
Teton  Music  Festival. 

Violinist  Catherine  French  is  a  native  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  she  began  Suzuki 
studies  on  the  violin  at  age  four.  A  frequent  soloist,  Ms.  French  has  performed  with  the  Toron- 
to Symphony  and  other  Canadian  orchestras;  she  made  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1992  with 
the  Senior  Concert  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  the  baton  of  David  Gilbert.  Her  recital  ap- 
pearances have  included  performances  in  New  York,  Canada,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Marlboro, 
Vermont,  where  she  was  a  participant  in  the  1993  Marlboro  Music  Festival.  The  recipient  of 
numerous  study  grants,  Ms.  French  won  the  grand  prize  at  the  National  Competitive  Festival 
of  Music  in  1986  and  was  the  overall  winner  of  the  Canadian  Music  Competition  in  1988.  In 
1989  she  won  first  prize  in  the  CBC  Young  Artists  Competition.  In  1990  she  won  the  concerto 
competition  at  Indiana  University,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Miriam  Fried.  Ms.  French  gradu- 
ated from  Indiana  University  in  1990  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music  and  later  earned  a 
professional  studies  diploma  at  Mannes  College  of  Music  as  a  student  of  Felix  Galimir.  In 
May  1994  she  received  a  master  of  music  degree  from  thejuilliard  School  following  studies 
with  Joel  Smirnoff.  Ms.  French  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  violin  section  in 
September  1994. 

BSO  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as 
a  research  chemist  at  the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration's  Lewis  Research 
Center  in  Cleveland.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the  orchestra  he  auditioned 
for  and  won  the  position  of  principal  violist;  he  held  that  position  until  the  fall  of  1994.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fine  studied  violin  for  four  years  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  before  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  earned  a  B.A.  in 
chemistry.  He  also  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  chemistry,  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Mr.  Fine  has  appeared  in  solo  recital  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  and  has  appeared 
frequently  as  soloist  on  viola  and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops, 
and  other  musical  organizations  throughout  the  northeastern  United  States.  He  has  performed, 
toured,  and  recorded  extensively  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  Mr.  Fine  teaches 
viola  and  chamber  music  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  during  the  summer  he 
teaches  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  He 
is  the  solo  violist  on  the  BSO's  recording  under  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cel- 
list Yo-Yo  Ma  on  CBS  Master  works  and  is  featured  in  chamber  music  recordings  on  CRI,  North- 
eastern, and  Gunmar.  Mr.  Fine  is  a  member  of  the  Melisande  Trio,  which  also  includes  his 
wife,  harpist  Susan  Miron,  and  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith. 

After  attending  Pablo  Casals'  master  class  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Jonathan 
Miller  chose  to  abandon  his  study  of  literature  there  and  devote  himself  completely  to  the 
cello,  training  with  Bernard  Greenhouse  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  and  studying  also  with  Raya 
Garbousova,  Leonard  Rose,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Edgar  Lustgarten.  Before  joining  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  in  1971,  he  was  principal  cellist  of  thejuilliard,  Hartford,  and  San  Diego  sym- 
phony orchestras.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hartford  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston.  A  winner  of  the  Jeunesses 
Musicales  auditions,  he  toured  the  United  States  twice  with  the  New  York  String  Sextet  and 
appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble,  which  is  now  in  its  sixteenth  season.  He  has  taught  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  is  currently  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  June  1990,  at  the  invitation  of  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  he  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  American  Cello  Congress.  More  recently  he  was 
invited  to  perform  music  of  Bach  andjanacek  at  the  1996  Cello  Congress. 

For  a  biography  of  Lynn  Harrell,  see  page  45. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  9,  at  8:30 

JEFFREY  TATE  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem) , 
Opus  45,  on  words  from  Holy  Scripture 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 

(Blessed  are  they  that  mourn) 
Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 

(For  all  flesh  is  as  grass) 
Herr,  lehre  doch  mich 

(Lord,  make  me  to  know) 
Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 

(How  amiable  are  they  tabernacles) 
Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 

(Ye  now  have  sorrow) 
Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende  Statt 

(For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city) 
Selig  sind  die  Toten 

(Blessed  are  the  dead) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
REBECCA  EVANS,  soprano 
BO  SKOVHUS,  baritone 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  1 7. 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem) ,  Opus  45 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  May  7,  1833,  and  died  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, on  April  3,  1897.  The  history  of  the  German  Requiem  begins  about  1854  with  music 
that  eventually  turned  into  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  one  of  whose  rejected  themes  became  the 
starting  point  for  the  Requiem's  second  movement,  "Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras.  "Except 
for  the  fifth  movement,  the  German  Requiem  was  completed  in  August  1866.  On  December  1, 

1867,  Johannes  Herbeck  conducted  the  first  three  movements  in  Vienna.  The  first  performance 
of  all  six  then-existing  movements  was  given  in  the  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday,  April  10, 

1868,  the  composer  conducting,  with  Julius  Stockhausen  as  baritone  soloist.  Brahms  added  what 
is  now  the  fifth  movement,  "Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit,  "  in  May  that  year,  and  the  work  was 
given  as  we  now  know  it  on  February  18,  1869,  under  Carl  Reinecke  in  Leipzig.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  March  1926,  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  and  soloists  Ethyl  Hayden  and  Boris  Saslawsky.  Robert  Shaw  led  the 
first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  14,  1948,  withFrences  Yeend,  James  Pease,  and  the 
Festival  Chorus.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  given  in  memory  of 
Leonard  Bernstein,  on  July  7,  1991,  with  June  Anderson,  Thomas  Hampson,  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  Besides  the  chorus  and  soloists,  the  German 
Requiem  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp  (only  one  part,  but  preferably  doubled),  timpani, 
organ,  and  strings. 

The  word  "Requiem"  usually  refers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead, 
which  begins  with  the  Latin  phrase  ''Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  domine"  ("Grant  them 
eternal  rest,  O  Lord") .  Settings  of  the  Requiem  text  were  liturgical  works  for  the 
Catholic  service,  intended  for  use  in  a  service  of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Brahms  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  creating  his  own  text,  selecting  Biblical 
passages  that  do  not  correspond  to  the  funeral  liturgy  of  any  church,  but  that  none- 
theless represent  a  deeply  felt  response  to  the  central  problem  of  human  existence. 
To  distinguish  his  work  from  the  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead,  he  called  it  uEin  deutsches 
Requiem"  ("A  German  Requiem"). 

It  is  not  clear  where  Brahms  got  the  idea  for  an  original,  non-liturgical  choral 
piece  of  this  sort,  but  early  work  on  the  composition  somewhat  relieved  the  melan- 
choly that  haunted  him  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  Robert  Schumann.  But  in  1854,  long 
before  he  had  any  thought  of  writing  a  large  choral  piece,  Brahms  had  worked  on 
music  that  was  to  be  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  though  it  became  his  First  Piano  Concerto. 
One  theme  originally  intended  for  the  symphony  resurfaced  in  what  is  now  the  Ger- 
man Requiems  second  movement,  composed  between  1857  and  1859.  In  the  fall  of 
1861  he  laid  out  the  text  of  a  four-movement  cantata  but  failed  to  develop  it  for  four 
years.  Then,  on  February  2,  1865,  a  telegram  from  his  brother  informed  Brahms  that 
his  mother  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  was  dying.  At  once  he  departed  for  Hamburg 
but  arrived  too  late  to  see  her.  Haunted  and  depressed,  he  turned  to  creative  work  to 
exorcise  the  thought  of  death.  Within  two  months  he  had  completed  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  fourth  movements  of  the  Requiem.  Then  his  heavy  concert  schedule  inter- 
vened. It  took  until  August  1866  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  work,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fifth  movement. 

By  September  Brahms  had  played  the  score  for  Clara  Schumann,  his  lifelong  con- 
fidante and  sounding  board.  She  wrote  in  her  diary,  'Johannes  has  been  playing  me 
some  magnificent  movements  out  of  a  Requiem  of  his  own  and  a  string  quartet  in 
C  minor.  The  Requiem. .  .is  full  of  tender  and  again  daring  thoughts.  I  cannot  feel 
clear  as  to  how  it  will  sound,  but  in  myself  it  sounds  glorious." 

Three  movements  performed  in  Vienna  in  December  1867,  in  a  concert  devoted 
to  Schubert's  memory,  met  with  mixed  results.  The  Viennese  found  it  too  austere  for 
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Great  new  recordings  of 

the  BSO,  heard 


BS@™ 


BSO  441122 


as  never 
before! 

also  available 


r"S^sf  (rayrre 


A  production  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Inc. 


Exclusive  DktrHHtiioit  By. , 


ALLEGRO 


Both  titles  now  available 
at  The  Glass  House 


BSO  171002 


Of  all  the  beautiful  towns  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  this  is  the  chief. . , 
You  do  not  know  what  beauty  is  if  you  have  not  been  here. 
-  Mark  Twain,  on  Hartford  (1868) 


4 

MARK 
TWAIN 
DAYS 

AUGUST 

16-18 

HARTFORD 

CT*1996 


Celebrating  Mark  Twain's  remarkable  legacy  and 
Hartford's  rich  Victorian  heritage 


*  folk  and  gospel  concerts 

*  frog-jumping  contests 

*  raft  races 

*  celebrity  spelling  "fight" 


*  theater  performances 

*  music  and  entertainment 

*  Markathon  reading  of  Twain's  works 

*  food,  fun,  and  lots  more! 


For  information  call  (860)  247-0908,  FAX  (860)  278-8148,  or  write 
Mark  Twain  Days,  c/o  The  Mark  Twain  House,  35  1  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06105. 

Founding  Sponsors:  The  Mark  Twain  House,  The  Hartford  Courant,  WFSB/TV3. 

Partially  funded  through  a  grant  by  the  Connecticut  Tourism  Council  and 

the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development,  Tourism  Division. 


//•<•  Mark  I  wain 
I  louse 


(  .inmuiiul  Drpannu-nl  i>f 

liimomii'  K  Cummunm 

IK-M.loi.miiu,   lourism  I), mm., 


Loctite  (Corporation.  AI'.RO  Center.  Bank  of  Boston.  Smith  Barney,  and  Connecticut  I  lumanities  Council 
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their  taste.  The  third  movement  was  actually  booed  (though  the  fault  was  partly  that 
of  the  timpanist,  who  played  so  loudly  in  the  extended  fugue  that  he  drowned  every- 
one else  out) .  The  entire  six-movement  work  received  its  first  performance  under  the 
composer's  baton  in  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good  Friday  in  1868.  Here  Brahms 
achieved  the  first  great  triumph  of  his  life — and  for  that  reason  no  doubt  the  sweet- 
est. But  the  score  was  still  not  finished.  Soon  after  the  premiere,  he  added  the  present 
fifth  movement,  with  soprano  solo,  which,  as  its  text  indicates,  is  a  tribute  to  his  moth- 
er's memory.  From  its  premiere  in  Leipzig  in  February  1869,  the  piece  quickly 
attained  the  rank  of  a  classic;  it  was  heard  in  Germany  twenty  times  within  the  first 
year. 

Brahms  brilliantly  assembled  the  text  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible — from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha.  He  was  apparently  determined  to 
create  a  universal  text,  one  that  would  not  follow  any  particular  liturgy,  and  he  avoid- 
ed even  any  reference  to  the  words  "Jesus"  or  "Christ"  (though  some  English  transla- 
tions of  the  work  undo  him  in  that  point).  His  intention  is  indicated  by  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  director  of  music  at  the  Bremen  Cathedral  before  the  premiere,  explain- 
ing that  "German"  referred  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  sung;  he  would  have 
gladly  called  it  "A  Human  Requiem."  He  captured  a  universal  human  experience  rather 
than  a  narrow  doctrinal  one  and  so  addressed  the  living,  the  bereaved,  rather  than 
the  dead.  The  music  achieves  a  symphonic  breadth  and  strength  that  marks  an  impor- 
tant turning  point  in  his  work,  while  at  the  same  time  underlining  the  expressive  sig- 
nificance of  his  text.  At  every  point  we  encounter  the  classically  minded  composer, 
whose  power  comes  not  from  theatrical  display  but  rather  from  carefully  balanced 
control  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  melody,  and  tone  color. 

Brahms  lends  a  sombre  color  to  the  first  movement  by  omitting  the  violins,  picco- 
lo, clarinets,  one  of  his  two  pairs  of  horns,  trumpets,  tuba,  and  timpani  entirely  and 
by  subdividing  the  violas  and  cellos.  The  first  three  notes  of  the  chorus  introduce  a 
tiny  musical  cell  that  will  recur  in  many  guises  to  bind  the  work  together.  Heard  first 
in  the  choral  sopranos  at  their  opening  "Seligsind"  ("Blessed  are  they..."),  it  consists 
simply  of  the  small  leap  of  a  third  followed  by  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 


ZEE 


# 


& 


XE 


Se- 


lig 


sind 


A  contrasting  phrase  ("mit  Trdnen")  contains  the  same  cell  in  reverse;  as  the  tears  turn 
to  joy,  the  harp,  an  instrument  rarely  found  in  Brahms,  surges  forth  with  a  splash  of 
bright  sound. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  slow  marchlike  passage  in  a  triple  meter.  The 
violins  enter  for  the  first  time  in  the  piece,  and  in  a  high  register,  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  their  appearance.  The  timpani  quietly  sound  ominous  triplets.  The  chorus 
sings  in  unison  first  softly,  then  in  full  voice  as  the  march  theme  is  repeated.  This  is 
the  music  that  Brahms  had  composed  for  and  then  removed  from  his  early  D  minor 
symphony.  The  consoling  call  for  patience  is  brightened  by  the  woodwinds,  especially 
at  the  vivid  depiction  of  "the  early  rain"  in  the  flute  and  harp.  The  sombre  funeral 
march  recurs  and  rises  to  a  climax.  This  time  it  turns  into  a  wonderfully  energetic 
chorus  on  "the  ransomed  of  the  Lord";  for  all  its  power,  it  ends  with  a  magical  tran- 
quility. 

The  baritone  solo  begins  the  third  movement  with  a  darkly  urgent  recitative  in  dia- 
logue with  the  chorus.  The  fears  and  doubts  grow.  To  the  words  "In  what  shall  I  hope?" 
the  woodwinds  sing  pulsating  triplets  that  recall  a  passage  late  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  (at  the  reference  to  the  one  who  lives  "above  the  stars").  Rising  from  the 
depths,  the  chorus  asserts  "My  hope  is  in  thee."  The  line  quickly  grows  in  power  to  a 
radiant  climax  closing  in  a  double  fugue — one  subject  in  the  voices,  another  in  the 
orchestra — over  a  D  pedal-point  (it  was  here  that  the  timpanist  overdid  his  exertions 
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in  the  Vienna  premiere  of  the  movement  and  drowned  out  everything  with  his  sus- 
tained roll) . 

The  fourth  movement  is  harmonically  and  expressively  in  a  new  world.  It  is  a  gentle 
midpoint  to  the  entire  work,  filled  with  a  sublime  tranquility,  an  easy  calm.  Not  sur- 
prisingly it  is  far  and  away  the  best-known  passage  from  the  entire  score.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  afterthought  that  finally  and  truly  completed  the  work.  Like  the  third 
movement,  the  fifth  features  a  soloist,  but  the  contrast  could  hardly  be  more  striking. 
The  baritone  had  sung  of  grief,  of  doubt,  even  of  despair.  Here,  in  an  extraordinarily 
bright  key,  the  soprano  sings  of  maternal  consolation. 

The  opening  of  the  sixth  movement  reverts  somewhat  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
third — at  least  in  the  weird  harmonic  progressions  that  accompany  the  baritone's 
description  of  the  "mystery"  to  come;  the  harmonies  themselves  range  mysteriously 
from  C  minor  to  F-sharp  minor,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tonal  spectrum,  and  back. 
This  approach  completely  avoids  any  element  that  might  be  overtly  theatrical.  Brahms's 
assertion  of  life's  victory  over  death  and  the  sarcastic  taunting  cry,  "O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?"  are  enormously  forceful,  but  the  strength  comes  from  such  classical  elements 
as  the  sturdy  harmonic  progressions,  not  from  operatic  fanfares  and  extra  trumpets 
such  as  those  found  in  the  Requiem  settings  of  Berlioz  or  Verdi.  In  any  case,  Brahms's 
treatment  of  the  "last  trump"  is  inevitably  colored  by  the  fact  that  Luther's  German 
version  calls  for  a  last  "Posaune,"  or  trombone,  and  it  is  the  three  trombones  and  tuba 
that  first  announce  the  great  moment.  The  excitement  is  extended  into  a  powerful 
and  spacious  fugue  in  C  major.  The  first  three  notes  of  the  fugue  subject  are  yet 
another  version  of  the  basic  thematic  cell  of  the  German  Requiem,  and,  indeed,  the  fig- 
ure appears  throughout  the  subject.  Brahms  employs  this  tiny  cell  to  accomplish  the 
two  fortissimo  climaxes  in  the  fugue:  begining  low  in  the  cellos,  basses,  trombones,  and 
tuba,  a  rising  figure  consisting  entirely  of  repetitions  of  the  basic  three-note  cell  march- 
es purposefully  through  the  entire  orchestral  texture  until  picked  up  by  the  voices 
("zu  nehmen  Preis")  and  carried  by  the  higher  instruments  to  the  most  powerful  and 
sustained  chord  in  the  entire  movement.  A  stretto  leads  to  a  final,  forceful  statement. 

The  final  movement  is  overtly  like  the  first:  it  returns  to  the  home  key,  starts  with 
the  basic  thematic  cell  (in  double  bass  and  cello),  and  begins  with  the  same  word, 
"selig"  ("blessed").  But  the  work  of  consolation  has  been  accomplished:  the  blessing  is 
now  for  the  dead  who  have  gone  to  their  rest.  The  sombre  orchestral  colors  of  the 
opening  are  entirely  lacking  as  Brahms  reinstates  the  clarinets,  the  second  pair  of 
horns,  and  the  violins.  The  final  section  of  the  movement  is  a  magical  and  subtle 
reworking  of  material  from  the  opening  movement.  To  the  melody  originally  used 
for  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  the  chorus  sings,  in  a  remote  key,  "Blessed  are  the 
dead."  Working  round  to  the  home  key  of  F  major,  the  sopranos  soar  to  a  brilliant 
high  A  (as  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement) .  Here  the  harps  enter  for  the  first  time 
since  the  middle  of  the  second  movement,  beginning  low  under  the  sopranos'  high- 
est note  (on  "Herrri" — "Lord")  and  rising  to  an  ethereal  conclusion  over  the  final 
choral  murmurs  of  "selig"  ("blessed"). 

The  German  Requiem  is  Brahms's  largest  work  in  any  medium.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  not  only  established  himself  as  a  mature  composer  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries but  also  wrote  one  of  those  special  choral  works  that  singers  return  to  with  as 
much  delight  as  audiences,  a  unique  masterpiece  of  technique  and  affect  expressing 
the  universal  longings  of  mankind. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  and  translation  for  the  German  Requiem  begin  on  the  next  page. 


*The  fortissimos  occur  when  the  chorus  first  sings  the  word  "Posaune,"  in  the  extended  "death, 
where  is  thy  sting?"  passage,  and  at  the  top  of  the  two  'Jacob's  ladder"  ascents  to  the  word  "Kraft 
in  the  fugue.  Brahms  the  classicist  knows  that  a  climax  is  one  thing  and  a  conclusion  another. 
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(A  note  on  the  text  and  translation:  Brahms,  perhaps  working  from  memory,  some- 
times departed  in  certain  details  from  Martin  Luther's  words,  and  we  give  the  text  as 
he  set  it.  Occasionally  the  German  and  English  translations  of  the  Bible  diverge,  and 
in  a  few  places  where  it  is  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Brahms's  music,  we  depart 
from  the  Authorized  Version  in  order  to  give  a  closer  rendering  of  the  text  Brahms 
had  before  him.) 


Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 
denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matt.  5:4 


Die  mit  Tranen  saen,  werden  mit 
Freuden  ernten.  Sie  gehen  hin  und 
weinen  und  tragen  edlen  Samen  und 
kommen  mit  Freuden  und  bringen 
ihre  Garben. 


They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
They  go  forth  and  weep,  bearing 
precious  seed,  and  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them. 

Ps.  126:5-6 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und 
alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  the  flowers  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Pet.  1:24 


So  seid  nun  geduldig,  liebe  Briider,  bis 
auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn  Siehe,  ein 
Ackermann  wartet  auf  die  kostliche 
Frucht  der  Erde  und  ist  geduldig  dariiber, 
bis  er  empfahe  den  Morgenregen  und 
Abendregen. 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und 
alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 
Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 


Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long 
patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the 
early  and  latter  rain. 

Jas.  5:7 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 

the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 

grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 

flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 


ever. 


I  Pet.  1:24-25 


Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden  wieder 
kommen  und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit 
Jauchzen;  ewige  Freude  wird  iiber  ihrem 
Haupte  sein;  Freude  und  Wonne  werden 
sie  ergreifen,  und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen 
wird  weg  miissen. 


And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  made 
to  flee. 

ha.  35:10 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende  mit 
mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben  ein 
Ziel  hat  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer  Hand  breit 
vor  dir,  und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts 
vor  dir.  Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 
Menschen,  die  doch  so  sicher  leben! 
Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen  und 
machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche  Unruhe; 
sie  sammeln,  und  wissen  nicht,  wer  es 
kriegen  wird. 

Nun,  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen  sind  in  Gottes 
Hand,  und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 


Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn;  mein 

Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich  in  dem 

lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen;  die  loben  dich  immerdar. 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  that  there  must 

be  an  end  of  me,  that  my  life  has  a  term, 

and  that  I  must  hence. 

Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing 

before  thee:  verily,  every  man  at  his 

best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew:  surely  they  are  disquieted  in 

vain:  he  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth 

not  who  shall  gather  them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 

My  hope  is  in  thee. 

Ps.  39:4-7 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no 
torment  touch  them. 

Wisd.  of  Sol.  3:1 

How  amiable  are  they  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord:  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house: 
they  will  still  be  praising  thee. 
Ps.  84:1-2,4 


pildl0W  (pll'o)  n  -  a  support  for  the 
head  of  a  reclining  person 

Ja#CObfS  PiMowfla'kabs  pll'o) 
a  spectacular  summer  dance  festival 


n- 
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For  a  complete  schedule  of  performances 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket. 
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Ihr  habt  nun  traurigkeit;  aber  ich  will 
euch  wieder  sehen,  und  euer  Herz  soil 
sich  freuen,  und  eure  Freude  soil 
niemand  von  euch  nehmen. 


Ich  will  euch  trosten,  wie  einen  seine 
Mutter  trostet. 


Ye  now  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 

I  will  comfort  you  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth. 

ha.  66:13 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe  eine  kleine  Zeit 
Miihe  und  Arbeit  gehabt  und  habe 
grossen  Trost  funden. 


Behold  with  your  eyes:  a  little  while  I 
have  had  tribulation  and  labour,  and 
have  found  great  comfort. 

Eccles.  51:35 


Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 
Statt,  sondern  die  zukunftige  suchen  wir. 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis: 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen,  wir 

werden  aber  alle  verwandelt  werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich,  in  einem 

Augenblick,  zur  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen,  und 

die  Toten  werden  auferstehen  unver- 

weislich,  und  wir  werden  verwandelt 

werden. 

Dann  wird  erfullet  werden  das  Wort, 

dass  geschrieben  steht: 

"Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg?" 


Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig,  zu  nehmen  Preis 
und  Ehre  und  Kraft,  denn  du  hast  alle 
Dinge  geschaffen,  und  durch  deinen 
Willen  haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Selig  sind  die  Toten,  die  in  dem  Herrn 
sterben,  von  nun  art.  Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 
dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit;  denn 
ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 
but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Heb.  13:14 

Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery: 

We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 

all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

at  the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet 

shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 

raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 

be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  the 
saying  that  is  written: 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
O  death,  where  is  they  sting? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

/  Cor.  15:51-52,  54-55 

Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power:  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

Rev.  4:11 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  14:13 
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Day  Breaks 


Starlit  Sonatas,  Breezy  Bistros,  Footlit  Fantasies  every  evening. 

But  What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  All  Day? 

Visit  an  art  gallery. .  .or  a  Shaker  museum.  Tour  an  historic  home,  or  the 
whole  historic  village  at  Stockb ridge.  Have  lunch  and  go  antiquing,  too!   If 
it's  in  the  Berkshires,  you'll  find  it  on  our  Internet  site.  Where  to  go,  what  to 
see,  hours,  telephone  numbers  and  more. 

And  When  The  Sun  Sets  There's  Even  More. 

17  concert  halls,  446  restaurants,  17  cinemas,  plus  unofficial*  web  sites  for 
Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow,  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Williamstown 
Theater  Festival  and  other  can't-misses.  Plus  two  newspapers  and  3052 
products  and  services.  And  that's  just  the  beginning!  It's  all  here  at 
http://www.RegionNet.com.  Visit  us  soon. 

Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


KIRCHNER 


Music  for  Orchestra  II 


MacDOWELL 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Opus  23 

Larghetto  calmato 
Presto  giocoso 
Largo — Molto  allegro 

ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


Petrushka  (original  version,  1911) 

The  Shrove-Tide  Fair 

Petrushka's  Room 

The  Moor's  Room 

The  Shrove-Tide  Fair  (toward  evening) 

RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


The  performance  of  Leon  Kirchner's  Music  for  Orchestra  II  is  part  of  this  year's 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  continuing  through  August  14.  The  1996  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music  is  supported  by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 
Schneider. 


Please  note  that  ticket  holders  to  this  Boston  Symphony  concert  are  invited 
to  attend  a  special  performance  of  Karlheinz  Stockhausen's  Mantra,  a  seventy- 
minute  work  for  two  pianos  and  electronics,  tonight  at  11  p.m.  free  of  charge 
in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall. 

RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andre  Watts  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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NOTES 

Leon  Kirchner 

Music  for  Orchestra  II 

Leon  Kirchner  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  January  24,  1919;  he  now  lives  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Music  for  Orchestra  II  was  written  on  a  commission  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music;  as  described  below,  the  score  grew  out  of  a  work  composed  in 
honor  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  seventieth  birthday  in  1988.  The  composer  originally  planned  to 
call  it  "Kaleidoscope,  "  though  at  the  time  of  its  premiere  he  had  renamed  it  simply  "Orchestra 
piece.  "Music  for  Orchestra  II  is  the  definitive  title.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  received  its 
world  premiere  in  Boston  s  Jordan  Hall  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  the  com- 
poser conducting,  on  January  31,  1990.  Thomas  Dausgaard  led  the  BSO's  only  previous  per- 
formances, in  January  and  February  1994.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  bassoon  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  piano,  and  strings. 

Though  he  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  Leon  Kirchner's  family  settled  in  California 
when  he  was  a  child,  so  he  received  most  of  his  education  there  at  a  time  when  the 
cultural  life  in  Los  Angeles  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky, 
and  a  host  of  writers  and  other  cultured  emigres  from  Europe.  The  young  Kirchner 
attracted  the  attention  of  Ernst  Toch,  who  suggested  that  he  study  composition  with 
Schoenberg  at  UCLA.  He  later  worked  also  with  two  of  the  other  great  American 
composer-teachers  of  this  century,  Ernest  Bloch  in  Berkeley  and  Roger  Sessions  in 
New  York.  After  military  service,  Kirchner  finished  his  M.A.  degree  at  Berkeley.  He 
spent  the  years  1948-50  in  New  York,  where  he  received  the  first  wide  acclaim  for  his 
music.  Over  the  years  he  won  important  awards  for  his  three  string  quartets  and  for 
his  first  piano  concerto.  From  1950  to  1961  he  lived  again  on  the  west  coast,  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  at  Mills  College.  He  moved  to  Harvard 
in  1961,  where  he  became  Walter  Bigelow  Rosen  Professor  of  Music,  retiring  in  1989. 
During  his  Harvard  years,  Kirchner  was  also  active  as  conductor  of  the  Harvard  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  and  Friends,  which  has  considerably  enriched  the  repertory  of  orches- 
tral music  performed  in  the  Boston  area,  and  he  served  on  several  occasions  as  com- 
poser-in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  This  coming  November  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  introduce  a  new  work  for  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra  com- 
missioned by  the  BSO  from  the  composer  and  entitled  Of  things  exactly  as  they  are. 

One  of  Kirchner's  most  highly  regarded  works  was  simply  called  Music  for  Orchestra 
at  the  time  of  its  premiere  in  1969.  Written  on  commission  from  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic in  celebration  of  its  125th  anniversary,  it  became  established  as  one  of  his 
most  important  orchestral  compositions.  Although  Kirchner  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  aesthetics  of  Schoenberg,  his  own  music  has  followed  procedures  that  are 
quite  individual.  Even  his  purely  instrumental  compositions  are  intrinsically  dramatic, 
with  musical  gestures  asserting  and  changing  character  throughout.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  work  composed  for  the  anniversary  of  a  great  orchestra,  Music  for  Orchestra 
made  heavy  technical  demands  on  each  of  the  players  in  the  ensemble,  though  always 
to  an  expressive  and  dramatic  end.  Despite  his  Schoenbergian  roots,  Kirchner  writes 
music  of  "sublime  eclecticism,"  to  quote  Alexander  Ringer  on  Music  for  Orchestra.  The 
score  called  for  a  wide  range  of  contemporary  playing  techniques  including  passages 
in  which  segments  of  thematic  material  were  played  rapidly  and  out  of  metrical  time 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  improvisation  within  specified  limits.  One  of  the  elements 
that  made  Music  for  Orchestra  so  effective  even  with  audiences  that  had  little  familiarity 
with  atonal  music  is  Kirchner's  tendency  to  build  melodic  ideas  on  the  intervals  of 
seconds  and  thirds,  the  classic  components  of  melodically  oriented  construction. 

Twenty  years  after  composing  Music  for  Orchestra,  Kirchner  created  a  companion 
piece,  which,  after  some  toying  with  alternative  titles,  he  called  Music  for  Orchestra  II.  It 
grew  out  of  a  tiny  composition  written  as  a  warm  gesture  of  homage  to  Leonard  Bern- 
stein on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  seventieth  birthday,  August  25,  1988.  For  that 
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occasion,  eight  composers  with  connections  to  Bernstein  (Luciano  Berio,  John  Corig- 
liano,  Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  Kirchner,  William  Schuman,  Toru  Takemitsu,  and 
John  Williams)  had  been  commissioned  to  write  a  variation  on  his  song  "New  York, 
New  York"  (from  the  1944  show  On  the  Town);  each  of  them  found  an  unusual  and 
original  way  of  responding  to  the  commission,  characteristic  of  his  own  style.  Many 
of  them  inserted  "Happy  Birthday,"  or  quoted  other  Bernstein  works,  or  referred  to 
compositions  with  which  Bernstein  was  particularly  connected  as  a  conductor,  all  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  each.  Kirchner's  own  contribution  began  with  a  rather 
extended  introduction  that  made  reference  to  two  of  his  own  musical  gods — "Arnold 
and  Igor,"  as  he  likes  to  say  (that  is,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky).  The  premiere  of  this 
anthology  suite  of  birthday  greetings  to  Bernstein  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood,  as  an  interlude  between 
Bernstein's  own  performances  of  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  88  and  the  Tchaikovsky 
Fifth.  Following  the  concert,  Bernstein  chaffed  Kirchner  for  his  occasional  tendency 
to  make  one  composition,  or  part  of  one  composition,  the  basis  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent work:  "I  know  you:  you're  going  to  take  the  first  two  minutes,  and  you're  going  to 
use  it  to  write  your  own  piece." 

In  effect,  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  Soon  after  the  Bernstein  gala,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  commissioned  an  orchestra  work  from  Kirchner.  He  complied 
with  a  score  that  does  indeed  start  off  with  material  from  the  Bernstein  tribute.  The 
enlarged  score  received  its  premiere  at  the  Conservatory  in  1990.  Not  long  afterward, 
Kirchner  himself  led  a  performance  with  his  own  orchestra  at  Harvard.  Later  on  Oliver 
Knussen  suggested  performing  both  the  present  piece  and  the  earlier  Music  for  Orches- 
tra together  as  a  single  larger  work;  though  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  Kirchner 
previously,  he  endorsed  it  enthusiastically,  though  without  prohibiting  performance 
of  either  part  individually.  Thus  the  two  Music  for  Orchestra  works  can  be  performed 
either  as  individual  pieces  or  as  two  parts  of  a  larger  whole. 

Music  for  Orchestra  //bears  the  dedication  "To  Leonard  Bernstein  and  to  Igor  and 
Arnold,"  since  all  three  composers  maintain  a  presence  in  the  final  form  of  the  com- 
position. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Edward  MacDowell 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Opus  23 


Edward  MacDowell  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  December  18,  1860,  and  died  there  on 
January  23,  1 908.  He  composed  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  late  in 
1885;  the  score  is  dedicated  to  Teresa  Carreno.  MacDowell  himself  was  soloist  in  the  first  per- 
formance, which  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas 's  Orchestra  in  New  York 's  Chickering  Hall  on 
March  5,  1889.  The  composer  was  also  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances,  in 
April  1889  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction.  Andre  Watts  was  soloist  for  the  only  previous 
Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  4,  1976,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

There  were  American  composers  of  concert  music  before  the  twentieth  century, 
and  gradually  they  have  been  making  their  way  back  into  the  repertory  and  on  to 
recordings  in  the  last  two  decades.  Names  like  Paine,  Chadwick,  Foote,  Beach,  and 
Loeffler,  which  were  almost  entirely  forgotten  at  mid-century,  have  started  coming 
back  into  our  ken.  The  one  composer  of  this  group  (most  of  whom  either  came  from 
Boston,  or  studied  there,  or  lived  their  adult  lives  there)  who  was  for  a  time  the  most 
famous  of  all,  and  called  flatly  the  "greatest  American  composer,"  was  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell. This  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  ironic,  because  MacDowell's  music,  though  warm- 
ly imaginative  and  brilliant,  bore  virtually  no  traits  of  Americanism.  That  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, since  he  completed  virtually  all  of  his  studies  in  Europe  and  lived  there  until 
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1888,  by  which  time  he  had  already  composed  his  major  works  for  orchestra.  (After 
returning  to  the  United  States,  he  wrote  mostly  songs  and  piano  pieces.) 

MacDowell  had  piano  lessons  with  the  colorful  Teresa  Carreho,  a  beautiful  Vene- 
zuelan opera  singer  (for  a  time)  and  brilliant  pianist  who  was  as  renowned  for  her 
marriages  and  divorces  as  for  her  music-making.  Eventually  MacDowell  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  gradually  realized  that  his  calling  was  to  composition  rather  than 
piano  virtuosity.  His  teacher  was  Joachim  Raff,  the  longtime  assistant  and  friend  of 
Franz  Liszt,  so  it  can  hardly  be  a  surprise  that  his  music  is  filled  with  Lisztian  thematic 
transformations,  and  that  his  piano  concertos  are  major  virtuosic  statements.  Indeed, 
it  was  through  Liszt  that  MacDowell  was  able  to  get  a  performance  of  his  First  Piano 
Concerto  in  1882,  soon  after  he  had  completed  it.  But  almost  at  once  after  that,  Raff 
died,  thus  depriving  MacDowell  of  a  warmly  supportive  influence.  (Raff  had  even  pre- 
dicted— correctly,  as  it  turns  out — that  MacDowell's  music  would  continue  to  be  per- 
formed after  his  own  was  forgotten.)  For  several  years  MacDowell  remained  in  Ger- 
many, though  he  received  a  string  of  visitors  from  America  who  reported  to  him  the 
growing  music  life  in  the  United  States  (including  an  event  of  signal  importance  to 
them  all,  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  had  taken  place  in 
1881).  Without  the  Raff-Liszt  connection,  MacDowell  could  not  get  his  Second  Piano 
Concerto  performed  (most  concert  venues  regarded  it  as  too  "Lisztian"  and  thus  dan- 
gerous) ,  so  he  finally  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  Boston  for 
eight  years,  but  it  was  in  New  York  that  he  performed  the  concerto,  which  has 
remained  his  best-known  large-scale  composition. 

MacDowell's  later  years  were  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  He  was  highly 
regarded  as  the  finest  composer  America  had  produced,  but  was  known  increasingly 
for  the  little  piano  pieces  of  his  later  years  (such  as  "To  a  Water  Lily").  But  he  was 
named  the  first  professor  of  music  at  Columbia  University,  which  motivated  a  move 
to  New  York  City.  There,  within  a  few  years,  he  fell  victim  to  mental  illness,  and  ended 
his  days  in  institutional  care.  But  he  remained  a  well-known  composer,  and  when  the 
United  States  government  issued  the  very  first  stamps  ever  to  bear  the  images  of  com- 
posers— in  the  1920s — MacDowell  was  the  only  classical  composer  included  in  the 
group,  along  with  Stephen  Foster,  Victor  Herbert,  and  a  few  others. 

His  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  is  a  grand  Lisztian  showpiece,  though  constructed  in  an 
unusual  way,  with  relatively  slow  movements  at  beginning  and  end,  and  a  fleet  scherzo 
in  the  middle.  The  slow  introduction  of  the  concerto  contains  a  lilting  tune  that  will 
be  turned  into  the  second  theme  of  the  main  part  of  the  movement.  A  dramatic 
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cadenza  opens  that  main  part,  which  becomes  a  powerful  competition  between  piano 
and  orchestra,  though  the  movement  ends  tranquilly.  The  middle  movement  is  a 
highly  ingratiating  scherzo.  The  finale  recalls  themes  from  the  first  movement  at  its 
outset,  but  soon  embarks  on  its  course  with  new  material,  and  this  is  put  through  its 
paces  in  many  guises  before  MacDowell  brings  out  his  most  brilliant  treatment  of  the 
piano  for  the  conclusion. 

— S.L. 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Petrushka,  Burlesque  in  four  scenes  (original  version,  1911) 

Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in 
New  York  on  April  6,  1971.  He  composed  Petrushka  at  Lausanne  and  Clarens,  Switzerland, 
at  Beaulieu,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Rome,  between  August  1910  and  May  26,  1911. 
The  first  performance  was  given  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Theatre  du  Chdtelet,  Paris, 
on  June  13,  1911.  Scenario,  scenery,  and  costumes  were  by  Alexandre  Benois,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  title  page  as  co-author  of  these  "scenes  burlesques"  and  to  whom  the  music  is  dedi- 
cated. The  choreography  was  by  Michel  Fokine.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  the  principal 
roles  were  taken  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  as  Petrushka,  Tamara  Karsavina  as  the  Ballerina,  Alexander 
Orlov  as  the  Moor,  and  Enrico  Cecchetti  as  the  Magician.  It  was  also  Monteux  who  conducted 
the  first  concert  performance,  on  March  1,  1914,  at  the  Casino  di  Paris,  with  Alfredo  Casella 
playing  the  piano  solo.  Petrushka  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  Russian  Ballet  and  was 
danced  here  for  the  first  time  at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York,  on  January  24,  1916,  Ernest 
Ansermet  conducting  and  with  Leonide  Miassine  (later  Massine),  Lydia  Lopokova,  and  Adolf 
Bolm.  In  1 946  Stravinsky  reorchestrated  Petrushka,  the  new  edition  being  generally  identified 
by  the  date  of  its  publication  as  "the  1947  version,  "  which  reduces  the  numbers  of  woodwinds, 
horns,  trumpets,  and  harps  originally  required  (and  of  which  more  below).  Today's  performance 
is  of  the  original  1911  version,  which  call  for  four  flutes,  two  piccolos,  four  oboes,  English  horn, 
four  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  bells,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  mili- 
tary drum,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  piano,  and  strings.  Pierre  Monteux  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Petrushka  in  November  1920.  Leonard  Bernstein  led 
the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  12,  1948.  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  BSO's  most  recent 
performance  here  on  July  26,  1987.  The  pianist  at  tonight's  performance  is  Randall  Hodgkinson. 

In  1910  Stravinsky  became  the  darling  of  Paris  with  a  brilliant  ballet,  The  Firebird, 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  The  impresario  had  risked  failure  with  a  young 
and  relatively  unknown  composer  (Stravinsky  turned  twenty-eight  a  week  before  the 
premiere),  and  he  had  enjoyed  a  resounding  triumph.  Naturally  he  wanted  a  new 
Stravinsky  ballet  for  the  following  season,  and  he  was  overjoyed  with  the  proposed 
scenario:  an  exotic  picture  of  life  in  prehistoric  Russia  featuring  the  sacrifice  of  a 
maiden,  who  is  chosen  for  the  honor  of  dancing  herself  to  death  for  the  fertility  of 
the  earth.  The  work  promised  wonderful  richness  of  orchestral  color  and  rhythmic 
energy,  two  features  that  Stravinsky  had  already  demonstrated  in  abundance. 

After  the  Paris  season  ended,  the  young  composer  went  off  with  his  family  for  a 
vacation  in  Switzerland,  first  to  Vevey,  then  to  Lausanne,  with  every  intention  of  com- 
posing his  planned  ballet.  But  his  musical  fantasy  took  him  in  an  utterly  unexpected 
direction.  Before  starting  the  ballet  (which  he  eventually  did  finish  as  Le  Sacre  du  prin- 
temps),  he  wanted  to  compose  something  quite  different  by  way,  almost,  of  recreation. 
He  had  in  mind  a  little  concerto-like  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra;  his  first  image 
was  of  a  romantic  poet  rolling  two  objects  over  the  black  and  white  keys,  respectively, 
of  the  piano  (this  image  was  to  give  rise  to  the  complex  bichord  consisting  of  C  major 
and  F-sharp  major  simultaneously  arpeggiated) .  Later  his  image  became  more  detailed, 
with  the  piano  representing  a  puppet  suddenly  come  to  life  and  cavorting  up  and 
down  the  keyboard,  metaphorically  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  orchestra,  which  would 
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finally  explode  in  exasperation  with  overwhelming  trumpet  blasts.  "The  outcome," 
Stravinsky  wrote,  "is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful 
and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet." 

Having  finished  this  little  piece,  Stravinsky  hunted  for  a  suitable  title  and  was 
delighted  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  it  Petrushka,  after  a  puppet  character 
(roughly  the  Russian  equivalent  of  Punch)  popular  in  Russian  fairs.  Soon  after, 
Diaghilev  came  to  visit,  expecting  to  hear  some  of  the  new  ballet. 

He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  Sacre,  I  played  him  the 
piece  which  I  had  just  composed  and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of 
Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and 
began  persuading  me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it 
into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the 
general  lines  of  the  subject  and  plot  in  accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested. . . 
I  began  at  once  to  compose  the  first  scene  of  the  ballet. 

The  work  was  put  on  the  stage  with  the  collaboration  of  designer  Alexandre  Benois, 
who  entered  enthusiastically  into  Stravinsky's  vision,  eager  as  he  was  to  "immortalize" 
Petrushka,  "my  friend  since  my  earliest  childhood."  The  choreography  was  created  by 
Michel  Fokine,  who  described  the  rehearsals,  on  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Opera,  as  often 
degenerating  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  since  the  dancers  had  so  much  difficulty  with 
Stravinsky's  irregular  fast  rhythms.  Once  orchestral  rehearsals  started  with  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  some  of  the  players  were  offended  at  the  curious  sounds  they  were  asked  to  make 
with  their  instruments.  The  scene  changes  were  hampered  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
to  be  made  in  total  darkness,  and  it  was  a  noisy  darkness,  since  Stravinsky  had  placed 
four  drums  in  the  prompt  corner  to  play  a  continuous  racket  of  sixteenth-notes  to 
link  scenes.  Yet  all  the  problems  vanished  in  that  most  magical  of  balms,  a  successful 
opening  night.  One  critic  hailed  the  work  as  "a  masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  unex- 
pected, most  impulsive,  most  buoyant  and  lively  that  I  know."  Though  the  success 
was  credited  to  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  elements — not  least  Nijinsky's  brilliant  per- 
formance as  the  mechanical  puppet  with  searing  emotions — the  music  came  in  for 
lavish  praise. 

Petrushka  became  a  banner  work  for  the  Russian  Ballet,  enjoying  enormous  success 
all  over  Europe  and  even  in  America,  where  in  most  cities  it  was  the  first  work  of  Stra- 
vinsky's to  be  performed.  Of  course  no  one  at  the  time  could  predict  that  Stravinsky 
would  go  on  very  soon  to  an  even  more  astonishing  and  seminal  work,  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  one  that  proved  disconcerting  even  to  many  of  Stravinsky's  warmest  admir- 
ers. Still,  even  though  Le  Sacre  is  universally  regarded  as  the  more  important  work, 
Petrushka  remains  as  fascinating  and  delightful  as  these  early  appreciative  critics  found 
it.  From  the  opening  measure  it  positively  dazzles  the  listener  with  its  color  and  ener- 
gy, and  it  moves  with  easy  assurance  between  the  "public"  world  of  the  fairground  and 
the  "private"  world  of  Petrushka  and  his  fellow  puppets.  The  music  is  often  so  gestural 
that  even  in  a  concert  performance,  the  images  of  the  dancers  are  likely  to  perform 
in  the  listener's  mind's  eye. 

The  scenario  is  divided  into  four  scenes,  of  which  the  first  and  last  take  place  on 
the  Admiralty  Square  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  1830s  during  the  Shrove-Tide  fair 
(just  before  the  beginning  of  Lent) .  These  scenes  are  filled  with  incident  and  with 
elaborate  overlays  of  musical  figures  representing  the  surge  of  characters  coming  and 
going  at  the  fair.  The  second  and  third  scenes  of  the  ballet  are  interiors,  devoted  to 
the  private  emotional  life  of  the  puppet  Petrushka,  who  is  in  love  with  the  ballerina, 
while  she  in  turn  is  enchanted  by  the  Moor.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  work  do  the 
"public"  and  "private"  worlds — or  should  one  say  "reality"  and  "fantasy"? — become 
entangled  with  one  another. 

The  "plot"  as  such  can  be  briefly  told:  the  crowds  at  the  fair  are  drawn  to  a  small 
theater,  where  a  showman  opens  the  curtains  to  reveal  three  lifeless  puppets,  Petrush- 
ka (a  sad  clown),  the  pretty  but  vacuous  ballerina,  and  the  exotic  but  dangerous  Moor. 
He  charms  them  into  life  with  his  flute  and  they  execute  a  dance,  first  jiggling  on 
their  hooks  on  the  stage,  then — to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators — coming  down 
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from  the  theater  and  dancing  among  the  crowd. 

The  second  scene  begins  as  Petrushka  is  kicked  or  thrown  into  his  little  cell.  He 
picks  himself  up  and  dances  sadly,  conscious  of  his  grotesque  appearance.  He  tries  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  ballerina,  but  when  she  enters,  his  ecstatic  dance  of  joy  is  so  un- 
couth that  she  flees.  The  third  scene  takes  place  in  the  Moor's  cell.  The  ballerina  cap- 
tivates him,  but  their  tryst  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  jealous  Petrushka. 
They  quarrel,  and  the  powerful  Moor  throws  him  out. 

The  final  scene  reverts  to  the  main  square,  where  the  revelry  has  reached  a  new 
height.  Crowds  surge  forward  as  all  seek  to  celebrate  the  final  evening  before  the  start 
of  Lent.  Suddenly  a  commotion  is  heard  in  the  little  theater;  Petrushka  races  out, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Moor,  who  strikes  him  down  with  a  scimitar.  The  crowd  is 
stunned  by  this  apparent  murder,  and  the  showman  is  summoned.  He,  the  supreme 
rationalist,  demonstrates  that  the  "body"  is  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  puppet 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  The  crowd  disperses.  As  the  showman  starts  to  drag  the  puppet 
offstage,  he  is  startled  to  see  Petrushka's  ghost  on  the  roof  of  the  little  theater,  thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  the  showman  and  at  all  who  have  been  taken  in  by  his  tricks. 

We  know  that  Petrushka  was  first  conceived  as  a  Konzertstilck  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, and  the  music  that  Stravinsky  wrote  first  corresponds  to  the  Russian  Dance  at  the 
end  of  the  first  tableau  and  the  bulk  of  the  second  tableau,  in  which  the  piano  plays  a 
central  role.  But  once  he  had  embarked  on  the  full-scale  ballet,  Stravinsky  rather  sur- 
prisingly forgot  his  musical  protagonist,  and  the  piano  scarcely  appears  again,  even 
when  Petrushka  is  supposed  to  be  onstage.  When  he  rescored  the  work  in  1946-47, 
Stravinsky  corrected  this  oversight  to  some  extent  and  gave  the  piano  considerably 
more  to  play  It  is  usually  claimed  that  Stravinsky's  sole  motivation  for  the  revised  or- 
chestration was  to  enable  him  to  copyright  the  work  again,  so  that  he  could  collect 
performance  royalties.  While  the  financial  consideration  certainly  played  a  role  in 
Stravinsky's  thinking,  Robert  Craft  notes,  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Stra- 
vinsky correspondence  that  he  edited,  that  many  of  the  changes  had  been  marked  by 
Stravinsky  years  earlier  as  improvements  that  he  desired  after  the  experience  of  hear- 
ing Petrushka  frequently  in  performance.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  piano  part,  the 
revision  was  also  designed  to  correct  many  mistakes  that  had  not  been  caught  in  the 
original  edition  and  incorporate  second  thoughts  to  improve  the  projection  of  musi- 
cal lines.  Generating  income  from  performance  fees  was  a  happy  by-product. 

— S.L. 
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Florence  Newsome  and  George  William  Adams 

Florence  and  George  Adams  shared  a  love  of  music. 
Mrs.  Adams  grew  up  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  attended  Boston 
Symphony  and  Pops  concerts  frequently  with  her  mother 
during  the  Koussevitzky-Fiedler  era.  The  same  devotion 
led  them  to  travel  to  Lenox  by  train  in  the  1930s — a  more 
arduous  journey  than  it  is  today — to  hear  the  first  con- 
certs presented  by  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  in  a 
tent.  In  1937,  after  Lenox  became  the  summer  home  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mrs.  Adams  attended  the  famous 
"thunderstorm  concert"  that  led  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith  to  begin  fundraising  to  build  a  permanent  music  shed. 

A  graduate  of  Simmons  College  and  Boston  University,  Mrs.  Adams  began 
her  career  as  a  reference  librarian  with  the  Boston  Public  Library.  She  met  and 
married  her  husband  George,  also  a  librarian,  while  both  were  working  at  the 
Newark  Public  Library.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  daughter  the  family  relocated 
and  Mrs.  Adams  began  her  association  with  the  Hartford  Public  Library,  where 
she  served  as  a  branch  librarian  for  thirty-six  years.  An  expert  on  Connecticut 
legislative  history,  Mr.  Adams  was  consulted  by  many  state  lawmakers  and 
authored  numerous  articles  in  his  post  as  legislative  reference  chief  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Library. 

.   Having  found  many  years  of  enjoyment  in  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  especially  in  its  tranquil  Berkshire  setting,  Mrs.  Adams  decided  to 
endow  a  concert  there  to  maintain  that  tradition — the  first  such  memorial  con- 
cert to  be  endowed  at  Tanglewood.  She  died  just  weeks  before  the  first  George 
W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert  took  place  on  August  1,  1987,  a  program 
featuring  works  of  George  Perle  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  2:30 
THE  GEORGE  W.  AND  FLORENCE  N.  ADAMS  CONCERT 


JEFFREY  TATE  conducting 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS        Overture  to  The  Wasps 


ELGAR 


Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 

Adagio — Moderato — 

Lento — Allegro  molto 

Adagio 

Allegro — Moderato — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

LYNN  HARRELL 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  scherzando 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/ CBS  Master  works, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Overture  to  The  Wasps 

Ralph*  Vaughan  Williams  was  born  at  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  on  October  12,  1872, 
and  died  in  London  on  August  26,  1958.  He  wrote  incidental  music  for  a  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity production  of  Aristophanes'  The  Wasps  in  1909  and  adapted  some  of  it  as  a  concert  suite 
in  1912.  At  Cambridge  he  had  just  twenty-five  players,  but  the  suite,  from  which  the  version  of 
the  overture  heard  at  this  concert  is  taken,  calls  for  full  orchestra.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  played  the  overture  just  once  previously,  on  August  5,  1977,  at  Tanglewood  under 
Andre  Previns  direction.  The  score  of  the  overture  includes  two  flutes  {second  doubling  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  harp,  and  strings. 

Ursula  Vaughan  Williams  begins  her  biography  of  the  composer  thus: 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was,  on  his  father's  side,  of  mixed  English  and  Welsh 
descent.  On  his  mother's  side  he  came  from  the  families  of  Wedgwood  t  and 
Darwin,  so  often  intermarried.  He  drew  his  inheritance  partly  from  Celtic  sources, 
from  a  family  chiefly  of  lawyers  and  parsons,  and  partly  from  the  strong  inventive 
stock  of  craftsmen,  manufacturers,  and  scientists. 

Before  he  was  ten,  Ralph  took  and  passed  an  Edinburgh  University  correspondence 
course  in  music,  and,  in  his  music-loving  household,  he  had  his  aunt  Sophy  Wedg- 
wood to  give  him  lessons  in  piano  and  basic  theory.  He  went  to  Charterhouse,  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  played  organ  with  inter- 
est and  piano  out  of  necessity.  He  studied  in  Berlin  with  Max  Bruch,  and  at  thirty-five 
he  took  time  off  from  work  and  career  to  sharpen  his  technique  with  some  months  of 
lessons  with  Ravel. 

In  1909,  the  year  he  was  invited  to  compose  the  music  for  the  Cambridge  Univer- 


*Ursula  Vaughan  Williams,  the  composer's  widow,  notes:  "Ralph's  name  was  pronounced  Rafe, 
any  other  pronunciation  used  to  infuriate  him." 

tThe  action  of  The  Wasps  requires  that  china  be  broken  at  a  certain  point.  Vaughan  Williams 
insisted  that  only  Wedgwood  made  the  proper  sound. 
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sity  Greek  Play,  he  completed  his  Sea  Symphony  on  Walt  Whitman  texts.  He  had  joined 
the  Folk-Song  Society  and  had  begun  collecting  Norfolk  songs,  a  critical  step  that  led 
him  to  the  finding  of  his  own  musical  language;  he  had  come  to  know  and  love  music 
of  early  English  masters  like  Byrd  and  Purcell,  editing  the  latter 's  Welcome  Odes  for  the 
Purcell  Society;  he  had  put  considerable  energy  into  elevating  the  standards  of  ama- 
teur choral  singing,  had  contributed  articles  on  conducting  and  fugue  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (these  were  still  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary's  Fifth  Edition  of  1954),  and  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  English 
Hymnal.  He  was  beginning  to  note  down  ideas  for  a  quietly  revolutionary  master- 
piece, the  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis. 

Three  of  his  masters  at  the  Royal  College,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford,  and  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  had  written  for  the  Cambridge  Greek  Play  in  earlier 
years,  and  Vaughan  Williams  perceived  his  own  invitation  as  a  signal  honor.  The  play 
in  1909  was  Aristophanes'  The  Wasps,  written  in  422  B.C.  and  satirizing  the  Athenians' 
litigiousness,  a  passion  nurtured  by  the  fact  that  they  were  well  paid  for  court  and  jury 
duty.  A  house  dog  is  tried  for  the  theft  of  a  cheese — mortar,  pestle,  and  other  kitchen 
implements  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  his  character — and  the  absurdity  of  this 
event  serves  to  cure  the  elderly  Philocleon,  a  sort  of  career  juryman,  of  his  passion  for 
litigation.  It  is  Philocleon's  son  Bdelycleon  who  has  staged  this  trial,  and  the  big  tune 
in  the  middle  of  the  overture,  a  tune  that  just  reeks  of  roast  beef  and  that  is  surely 
more  WASP  than  wasp,  is  associated  in  the  play  with  the  eventual  reconciliation  of 
father  and  son. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976 
to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compiliation  of  his  program  notes 
(including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide. 


Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on  June  2,  1857,  and  died  in 
Worcester  on  February  23,  1934;  he  was  knighted  on  July  5,  1904.  He  began  composing  his 
Cello  Concerto,  Opus  85,  in  September  1918  and  completed  it  in  August  the  following  year.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Sidney  and  Francis  Colvin.  The  work  received  its  world  premiere  in  London 
on  October  26,  1919,  with  Elgar  himself  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Felix 
Salmond  as  soloist.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  with  soloist 
Maurice  Eisenberg  on  April  12,  1955.  The  BSO's  three  previous  Tanglewood  performances  have 
featured  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  (August  1969,  with  Daniel  Barenboim  conducting)  and  Yo-Yo  Ma 
(in  August  1989  with  Jeffrey  Tate,  and  in  August  1993  with  John  Williams).  In  addition  to  the 
solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (the  second  doubling  piccolo  ad  lib.),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba  ad  lib.,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Elgar's  periods  of  active  composition  regularly  alternated  with  months  of  severe 
depression,  when  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  work.  The  first  great  outburst  of 
masterworks — which  had  produced  the  Enigma  Variations  and  The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
— followed  such  a  depression.  Later,  after  a  despondent  1907,  he  had  quickly  turned 
out  his  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Another  fallow  period  came  follow- 
ing the  premiere  of  Falstaff  in  1913.  For  nearly  five  years  Elgar  composed  no  really 
substantial  works.  More  and  more  he  withdrew  from  the  musical  world  and,  with  his 
wife,  lived  quietly  withdrawn. 

Then,  in  1918  and  1919,  Elgar's  creative  impulse  exploded  in  a  sudden  outpour- 
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ing  of  chamber  music — a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  and  a  piano  quintet,  all  his 
very  first  ventures  into  each  medium — capped  by  his  most  personal  concerto.  The 
years  immediately  before  had  been  made  bleak  by  the  death  of  friends,  by  war  news 
from  the  European  fronts,  and  by  his  own  ill  health.  Alice  Elgar  understood  that  her 
husband  desperately  needed  to  find  some  peace  and  solitude,  to  recapture  his  rural 
boyhood.  She  located  a  cottage  named  Brinkwells  in  Sussex  with  a  studio  in  the  gar- 
den and  nearby  woods  suitable  for  long  walks.  The  Elgars  rented  it  from  the  fall  of 
1917,  though  they  still  kept  Severn  House,  their  home  in  Hampstead,  just  north  of 
London. 

Though  he  was  ill  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  1918,  Elgar  moved  out  to 
Brinkwells  again  in  the  spring,  and  there  he  established  a  peaceful  routine,  setting 
seriously  to  work  again  on  his  chamber  music.  His  close  friend,  violinist  W.H.  Reed, 
came  down  often  to  try  over  bits  of  music  with  Elgar  as  the  works  progressed.  By  the 
autumn,  the  chamber  pieces  were  well  along,  and  the  composer  was  enjoying  the  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather,  with  rain  squalls  followed  by  wonderful  sunrises  in  a 
golden  mist.  On  September  27,  Alice  noted  in  her  diary  that  Edward  had  produced 
"wonderful  new  music,  real  wood  sounds  8c  other  lament  wh[ich]  sh[oul]d  be  in  a 
war  symphony."  Elgar's  biographer  Michael  Kennedy  believes  this  to  be  our  first  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Cello  Concerto. 

Soon  after  this  the  Elgars  were  required  to  return  to  Severn  House;  it  had  been 
burglarized  in  their  absence,  and  the  police  wanted  a  listing  of  everything  that  had 
been  stolen.  (Actually,  the  burglar  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  at  work,  for  the 
only  substantial  loss  was  from  Elgar's  supply  of  whiskey.)  While  in  Hampstead,  Elgar 
noted  down  the  gently  lilting  Moderato  theme  of  the  concerto's  first  movement.  When 
he  returned  to  Brinkwells,  he  played  the  theme  to  Reed,  who  called  it  "an  infinite 
tune,"  one  that  "seems  to  have  no  beginning  and  no  end."  Elgar  noted  on  the  sketch, 
"very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous." 

The  financial  strain  of  maintaining  two  homes  worried  the  Elgars,  as  did  the  bur- 
glary. Edward  hoped  to  stay  on  at  Brinkwells,  where  he  felt  he  could  work,  but  he 
feared  that  it  might  not  be  possible.  Merely  contemplating  a  move  back  to  Severn 
House  depressed  him:  "But  it  seems  that  if  I  have  to  live  again  at  Hampstead  composi- 
tion is  'off — not  the  house  or  the  place  but  London — telephone  etc.  all  day  and  night 
drives  me  mad." 

The  early  months  of  1919  saw  the  premiere  of  the  Violin  Sonata,  first  privately  on 
March  13,  then  publicly  a  week  later.  Later  in  the  spring  the  British  String  Quartet 
took  part  in  performances  of  Elgar's  string  quartet  and  the  piano  quintet.  Elgar  invit- 
ed the  cellist  of  the  quartet,  Felix  Salmond,  to  premiere  his  cello  concerto  when  it 
was  ready  and  invited  him  down  to  Brinkwells  to  go  over  the  draft  with  him.  Late  in 
June  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  to  report  on  his  progress: 

I  am  frantically  busy  writing  8c  have  nearly  completed  a  Concerto  for  Violoncello — 
a  real  large  work  &  I  think  good  8c  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will  appear  or 
be  heard — probably  next  winter.  Would  Frances  8c  you  allow  me  to  put  on  the  title 
page  To  Frances  and  Sidney  Colvin?  Your  friendship  is  such  a  real  8c  precious  thing 
that  I  should  like  to  leave  some  record  of  it;  I  cannot  say  the  music  is  worthy  of  you 
both  (or  either!)  but  our  three  names  wd.  be  in  print  together  even  if  the  music  is 
dull  8c  of  the  kind  which  perisheth. 
By  August  3  Elgar  announced  that  he  and  Salmond  had  "polished"  the  concerto.  Its 
performance  was  scheduled  for  Queen's  Hall  on  October  26  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  last  major  premiere  of  Elgar's  life — when  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  English  composer  of  his  age — should  have  been  undercut  by 
the  same  problem  that  had  ruined  the  premiere  of  his  greatest  masterpiece,  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,  insufficient  rehearsal.  It  was  not  Elgar's  fault,  to  be  sure.  He  was 
only  scheduled  to  conduct  his  own  work.  The  remainder  of  the  concert — Scriabin's 
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Poem  of  Ecstasy  and  Borodin's  Second  Symphony — was  conducted  by  Albert  Coates. 
At  the  time  of  the  premiere  Coates  was  pushing  the  music  of  Scriabin,  and  he  simply 
kept  rehearsing  the  piece  long  after  the  time  agreed  upon  for  Elgar  to  rehearse  his 
new  concerto.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  composer  did  not  sim- 
ply withdraw  the  work  from  performance,  but  he  evidently  felt  bound  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  Salmond,  who,  for  his  part,  was  fully  prepared.  Like  Gerontius,  then,  the 
Cello  Concerto  had  a  disastrous  premiere.  The  audience  was  perhaps  more  polite 
than  it  had  been  on  the  earlier  occasion,  if  only  out  of  deference  to  Elgar's  reputa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  critics  recognized  that  the  work  was  seriously  underrehearsed, 
though  the  Daily  Telegraph  simply  dismissed  it,  noting  "a  lack  of  exaltation." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  audiences  found  themselves  more  or  less  at  a  loss 
with  this  piece,  which  is  about  as  far  from  the  Lisztian  or  Paganiniesque  virtuoso  con- 
certo as  it  is  possible  to  go.  Even  Elgar's  own  violin  concerto  was  in  many  respects 
more  comprehensible  at  first  hearing  than  this  very  intimate  work.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  reasons  why  Elgar's  music  in  1918-19  should  be  different  from  his  music 
of,  say  1908-10.  First  among  these,  certainly,  was  the  Great  War,  the  war  that  finally 
put  an  end  to  old  notions  of  chivalry  and  military  glory.  Even  though  victory  was  in 
sight  by  the  time  Elgar  started  composing,  it  was  a  hollow  victory.  In  fact,  the  compos- 
er's mood  may  be  indicated  by  his  surprising  negative  response  to  the  poet  Laurence 
Binyon,  who  invited  him  to  set  an  ode  to  peace: 

...if  anything  could  draw  me  [to  compose]  your  poem  would,  but  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  too  full  of  complexities  for  me  to  feel  music  to  it:  not  the  atmosphere  of 
the  poem  but  of  the  time  I  mean.  The  last  two  divisions  VI  and  VII  [in  the  poem] 
are  splendid  altho'  I  regret  the  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Spirit  which  is  cruelly  ob- 
tuse to  the  individual  sorrow  8c  sacrifice — a  cruelty  I  resent  bitterly  &  disappointedly. 

This  from  the  composer  who  is  so  often — mistakenly — regarded  as  the  musical 
spokesman  of  British  imperialism! 

In  any  case,  the  mood  of  the  times  was  one  that  brought  concentration  on  individ- 
ual sorrows  rather  than  nationalistic  glories.  This  was  surely  compounded  with  the 
increasing  health  problems  of  both  Edward  and  Alice  Elgar.  A  sense  of  his  own  mor- 
tality, along  with  the  understanding  that  the  old  order  had  passed  away,  naturally 
found  its  way  into  the  music.  The  Cello  Concerto  has  been  described  by  Donald 
Francis  Tovey  as  representing  Elgar's  Schumannesque  mood.  Now,  Schumann  is  not 
a  composer  normally  compared  with  Elgar,  but  certainly  in  their  Innigkeit — sincere, 
fervent  intimacy — the  two  men  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  In  both  cases,  the  in- 
tensely personal  character  of  the  music  may  be  reflected  in  sudden  changes  of  mood, 
from  introspective  to  exuberant. 

In  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto,  the  introspective  element  predominates.  The  orchestra 
is  masterfully  treated,  as  usual,  but  the  restraint  with  which  it  balances  the  soloist  con- 
tributes to  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  cello  solo  opens  with  a  poignant 
recitative  which,  like  so  many  of  the  themes  in  this  score,  tends  to  move  gradually 
downward,  as  if  caught  in  an  elegiac  lassitude.  The  violas  enter,  unaccompanied,  with 
the  "infinite  tune,"  which  seems  somehow  to  have  started  sometime  before  we  begin 
hearing  it.  The  soloist  repeats  the  theme,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra  presents  it  in 
the  manner  noted  on  Elgar's  sketch:  "very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous."  This  opening 
movement  is  not  going  to  be  in  sonata  form,  but  rather  in  the  simpler  song  form 
(ABA),  of  which  the  middle  section  begins  in  12/8  with  a  dialogue  between  the  clar- 
inets and  bassoons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  solo  cello  on  the  other.  It  is  brighter 
than  the  first  theme,  moving  to  the  major  mode,  but  retaining  the  same  indolent, 
rocking  character.  The  opening  material  returns  and  dies  away  over  a  low-held  E  in 
the  cellos  and  basses. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  brief  reference  in  the  solo  cello  (pizzicato) 
to  the  introductory  recitative  of  the  first  movement;  the  soloist  then  tentatively  investi- 
gates a  figure  with  many  repeated  notes.  This  eventually  launches  into  a  fast  move- 
ment in  G  major  built  up  on  the  repeated-note  theme  laid  out  in  a  free  sonata  form 
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with  one  of  Elgar's  impetuous,  warmhearted  lyrical  phrases  as  the  contrasting  idea. 
The  movement  is  very  brief;  a  hint  of  a  development  is  followed  by  a  return  to  G  major 
and  sudden  silence. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  long  elegiac  song  in  a  single  breath,  set  in  the  key  of  B-flat 
major,  as  far  away  from  the  concerto's  home  key  of  E  minor  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  This 
movement  ends  on  its  dominant  and  leads  into  the  introduction  of  the  finale,  which 
opens  in  the  distant  key  of  B-flat  minor. 

The  orchestra  hints  at  the  main  theme  to  come  and  modulates  quickly  to  E  minor 
for  the  entrance  of  the  soloist  in  another  recitative,  rather  like  the  one  that  opened 
the  concerto.  Once  the  orchestra  reenters  in  the  Allegro  tempo,  the  finale  is  under- 
way, laid  out  as  a  free  rondo.  The  second  subject  includes  a  precipitous  downward 
rush  suggesting  (in  Tovey's  words)  "dignity  at  the  mercy  of  a  banana-skin."  This  is  by 
far  the  longest  and  most  elaborately  developed  movement  in  the  concerto.  Towards 
the  end  the  lighthearted  vigor  with  which  the  finale  began  is  replaced  by  a  surprising 
pathos  in  a  new,  slow  theme  colored  by  complex  chromatic  harmonies.  The  cello 
sings  a  passionate  new  theme  in  3/4  time,  one  of  Elgar's  great  emotional  outpour- 
ings. It  flows  directly  into  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  slow  movement  and  another  of 
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the  concerto's  very  beginning  before  the  orchestra  concludes  the  work  with  an 
abrupt  final  statement. 

The  poignant  music  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  which  far  outweighs  the  brilliant  pas- 
sages, makes  it  one  of  the  great  expressive  works  for  the  instrument.  The  score  is  a 
valedictory  to  an  age.  It  is  also  the  farewell  of  a  great  composer.  Elgar  had  every  in- 
tention of  composing  new  works  after  this  concerto,  but  the  death  on  April  7,  1920, 
of  his  wife  Alice  left  him  utterly  devastated.  It  was  her  complete  confidence  in  his  cre- 
ative genius  that  had,  time  and  again,  given  him  the  strength  to  overcome  doubt  and 
depression.  Though  in  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  planned  and  sketched 
a  third  symphony  and  an  opera,  among  other  things,  no  further  substantial  works 
were  ever  completed.  He  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  overseeing  recordings  of  the 
music  that  already  existed.  Michael  Kennedy  has  noted  that  Elgar  wrote  on  his  score 
of  The  Dream  ofGerontius,  "This  is  the  best  of  me."  Although  he  didn't  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  the  pathos  of  the  Cello  Concerto  tells  us,  "This  is  the  last  of  me." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on  September 
8,  1841,  and  died  in  Prague  on  May  1,  1904.  He  composed  this  symphony  in  1875,  completing 
the  full  score  on  July  23  that  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  made  a  number  of  small  revisions, 
having  already  made  a  cut  to  the  Andante  some  time  earlier.  Although  Dvorak  considered  this 
work  his  "Opus  24,  "  his  publisher  Simrock,  in  spite  of  Dvorak 's  protests,  printed  it  as  his  "Sym- 
phony No.  3,  Opus  76,  "  in  an  attempt  to  boost  sales  by  representing  it  as  a  later  work.  It  received 
its  chronologically  correct  number  "5  "  only  in  the  1 950s,  until  which  time  that  number  was 
attached  to  theE  minor  symphony,  "From  the  New  World,  "  the  last  of  his  symphonies  to  have 
been  published  during  his  lifetime.  Adolf  Cech  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  F  major  symphony 
on  March  25,  1879,  in  Prague;  the  revised  version  may  have  been  given  for  the  first  time  on 
April  7,  1888,  by  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  given  on  November  21,  1890,  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall  by  the  Symphony  Society 
under  Walter  Damrosch.  Today's  is  the  first  performance  at  Tanglewood,  the  Boston  Symphony 
having  performed  this  work  on  just  two  previous  occasions,  under  Pierre  Monteux  in  October 
1922,  and  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  March  1984.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  trian- 
gle, and  strings. 

Had  the  young  Antonin  Dvorak  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  Franticek, 
he  would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The  boy's  first  exposure  to  music  came 
from  traveling  musicians  and  village  bands.  He  had  his  first  lessons  from  the  village 
schoolmaster,  and  he  was  soon  playing  violin  at  his  father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around 
town,  though  his  attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere.  But  before  he  turned  twelve  he 
had  left  school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery.  Sent  to  the  nearby  town  of 
Zlonice  primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found,  however,  that  musical  opportunities 
beckoned  in  the  person  of  Antonin  Liehmann,  the  school  German  teacher,  who  also 
happened  to  be  the  town  organist.  With  Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied  violin,  viola,  piano, 
organ,  and  keyboard  harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music  Liehmann  pro- 
vided the  town  orchestra.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  sneak  in  a  polka  of  his 
own,  but  at  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had  something  more  to  learn 
about  orchestration:  a  horrendous  din  resulted  from  errors  in  the  parts  for  the  trans- 
posing instruments. 

Dvorak  was  spared  the  career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him  when  a  Prague  inn- 
keeping  venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an  understanding  uncle 
offered  to  support  his  musical  education.  Liehmann's  encouragement,  too,  played  a 
part  in  winning  Franticek's  consent.  So  Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in 
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1857  for  training  as  a  church  musician  and  organist.  During  this  time  he  also  played 
viola  in  the  concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  was  very  likely  an  extra 
player  for  operatic  performances  at  the  Estates  Theater.  Upon  leaving  school  he  was 
also  a  member  of  a  small  band  that  grew  to  become  the  orchestra  of  the  Provisional 
Theater  in  1862.  Dvorak  was  principal  violist  of  this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner 
led  a  concert  of  his  own  music  there  on  February  8,  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  orchestra  was  Bedfich  Smetana,  before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech 
nationalist  composer.  So  it  was  that  he  gained  considerable  practical  experience  and 
exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory,  all  the  while  supplementing  his  mea- 
ger musician's  pay  by  teaching. 

In  November  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger  sister  of  his 
true  love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students  some  years  earlier),  and 
the  following  February  he  became  organist  at  St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  there- 
by providing  himself  a  steadier  source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing, 
the  products  of  which  by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  con- 
certo in  A,  a  song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for  Josefina,  and  his  first  two  operas,  Alfred 
and  King  and  Charcoal  Burner.  By  this  time  he  had  already  tasted  public  success  with 
the  performance  in  March  1873  of  his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain, 
but  he  had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly  self-critical  with  the  rejection  in 
its  first  version  of  King  and  Charcoal  Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two  symphonies 
had  in  fact  been  written  eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off  outside 
influences  and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  July  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works, 
including  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early  D  minor),  into 
consideration  for  an  Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors,  and  musicians,  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges 
included  Johann  Herbeck,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick,  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would 
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be  again  in  1876  and  then  in  1877,  the  year  Brahms  really  set  him  on  his  way  by 
championing  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock. 

Composed  in  1875,  when  Dvorak  was  thirty-four,  and  dedicated  to  the  conductor 
Hans  von  Billow,  whose  letter  of  acceptance  described  Dvorak  as  "next  to  Brahms,  the 
most  divinely  gifted  composer  of  the  present  day,"  the  F  major  is  the  earliest  of  Dvorak's 
symphonies  immediately  to  command  the  attention  and  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the 
composer's  mastery  of  formal  and  instrumental  technique,  even  given  the  work's 
undeniable  echoes  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Smetana,  and  Schubert.  Indeed,  Dvorak's 
achievement  is  all  the  more  striking  given  its  appearance  only  one  year  after  the 
D  minor  symphony,  No.  4,  of  1874.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  three  symphonies  written  succes- 
sively in  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  he  had  finally,  and  with  certainty,  found  his  own  voice 
(and  this  at  a  time  coincident  with  his  winning  the  Austrian  State  Stipend).  The  last 
four  symphonies  would  follow  only  at  four  or  five  year  intervals,  beginning  with  the 
Sixth  in  1880.* 

The  opening  Allegro  of  the  F  major  symphony  combines  pastoral  warmth  with 
good-humored,  open-air  energy.  Dvorak's  use  of  woodwind  colorations  and  fanfare- 
like figures  is  particularly  his  own,  as  is  the  way  he  fills  out  the  orchestration  by  first 
emphasizing  the  high  and  low  registers  and  only  then  letting  loose  through  the  or- 
chestra's middle  range.  The  first  theme  begins  with  a  lightly-scored  fanfare  given  ini- 
tially to  the  clarinets  and  then  to  the  flutes  over  low  strings,  the  violins  embellishing 
the  space  between  these  two  statements  with  airy  arpeggiations  soon  called  upon  in 
building  to  the  first  fortissimo  outburst  for  full  orchestra,  boisterously  folkish  in  charac- 
ter and  marked  "grandioso"  by  the  composer.  The  second  theme,  marked  "dolce"  ("sweet- 
ly") ,  begins  with  a  sort  of  rocking  figure  heard  predominantly  in  the  violins  (in  the 
recapitulation,  the  oboe  will  introduce  this  material) ,  then  played  by  combined  cellos 
and  horns  against  triplet  figurations  in  the  high  strings.  Extensions  of  this  material, 
alternately  fortissimo  and  pianissimo  in  volume — and  this  play  of  dynamic  contrasts  is 
as  important  to  the  shape  of  the  movement  as  are  the  themes  themselves — lead  to  a 
repeat  of  the  exposition.  The  development  is  successively  dream-like  and  forceful, 
deriving  largely  from  the  initial  fanfare-motive  of  the  main  theme.  Hints  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  lead  in  a  foreshortened  statement  of  the  grandioso  idea  before  the  recapit- 
ulation is  introduced  quietly  over  an  unstable  harmony,  the  fanfare  given  out  by 
horns  against  repeated-note  triplets  in  the  winds.  The  brief  coda  winds  down  to  a 
pianissimo  conclusion. 

The  A  minor  Andante  is  one  of  the  composer's  most  strikingly  beautiful  creations, 
building  upon  his  mastery  of  expansive  string  writing  already  evident  in  the  Fourth 
Symphony  a  year  earlier.  A  brief  transition  echoes  and  responds  to  the  theme  of  the 
Andante  before  giving  way  to  the  lighthearted,  fleetly  energetic  scherzo.  The  fourth 
movement  is  the  most  discursive,  but  the  composer  justifies  its  length  by  beginning  in 
A  minor — the  key  of  the  slow  movement — and  moving  as  far  afield  as  G-flat,  thereby 
setting  up  harmonic  conflicts  that  need  space  for  their  resolution.  Wagner's  influence 
is  conspicuously  evident  in  a  soft,  chordal  theme  suggestive  of  the  Faust  Overture,  but 
Dvorak  emerges  triumphant,  the  brilliant  final  fanfares  incorporating  a  reminiscence 
of  the  theme  with  which  the  symphony  began. 

— Marc  Mandel 


*A  word  here  about  the  numbering  of  Dvorak's  symphonies.  Only  the  last  five  of  the  composer's 
nine  symphonies  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  these  were  numbered  1  through  5  in 
order  of  publication,  thereby  confusing  for  many  years  the  matter  of  chronology,  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written.  Dvorak's  first  two  symphonies  were  published  only  in  1961  and  1959,  respective- 
ly, the  Third  and  Fourth  already  having  appeared  in  1911  and  1912,  some  years  after  the  compos- 
er's death.  The  upshot,  in  the  1950s,  was  a  renumbering  of  the  five  symphonies  published  while 
Dvorak  was  still  alive,  leading  to  the  current  numeration.  Thus  the  F  major  symphony  on  this  pro- 
gram, originally  published  as  Dvorak's  Symphony  No.  3,  became  his  Symphony  No.  5  once  placed 
in  its  proper  chronological  sequence. 
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Week  6 


Cnester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  or  Music. 

"Teachingf  music  to  my  rriends  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  riner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hillhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Longwood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (6 17)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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ARTISTS 

A  leading  singer  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  Danish  baritone  Bo  Skovhus 
also  performs  with  such  leading  European  opera  houses  as  the  Opera-Bas- 
tille in  Paris,  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper 
in  Munich,  the  Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin,  and  the  opera  companies  of  Ham- 
burg and  Cologne.  In  concert  he  has  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic, the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  An  outstanding  recital- 
ist,  he  has  given  recitals  throughout  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  He  has 
also  enjoyed  collaborations  with  such  noted  conductors  as  Abbado,  Dohnanyi, 
Gardiner,  Mackerras,  Muti,  Ozawa,  Pretre,  and  Sawallisch.  Mr.  Skovhus 
made  his  American  debut  in  1995  in  Orff's  Carmina  burana  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Chica- 
go Symphony,  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  Seiji  Ozawa  when  that  same  piece 
was  performed  as  part  of  the  BSO's  opening  Tanglewood  concert  last  summer.  He  made 
his  North  American  recital  debut  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  earlier  this  month  with  Christoph 
Eschenbach  at  the  piano,  followed  by  an  appearance  in  Schumann's  Scenes  from  "Faust"  un- 
der Mr.  Eschenbach's  direction.  Operatic  engagements  for  1996-97  include  a  Covent  Garden 
debut  as  Guglielmo  in  Cosifan  tutte,  a  new  production  of  Die  schweigsame  Frau  and  perform- 
ances in  Don  Giovanni,  Tannhduser,  and  Cosifan  tutte  in  Vienna,  and  the  roles  of  Don  Giovanni 
and  Eisenstein  in  Die  Fledermaus  in  Hamburg.  Appearances  with  orchestra  include  Zemlin- 
sky's  Lyrische  Sinfonie  in  Zurich  and  Tokyo,  Mahler's  Berio-orchestrated  Fruhe  Lieder  at  La 
Scala,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  in  Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden.  The  season  also  brings  recitals 
at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  and  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe  and  on  tour  in  Japan.  Future  American  engagements  include  his  San  Francisco 
Opera  debut  as  Count  Almaviva  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  appearances  at  Houston  Grand  Opera 
in  the  title  roles  of  Billy  Budd  and  Don  Giovanni,  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut.  He  also 
returns  for  recital  tours,  in  1997-98  and  1998-99.  Abroad  he  will  appear  as  Danilo  in  new  pro- 
ductions of  Die  lustige  Witwe  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  in  the  title  role  of  Wozzeck  in  a  new  pro- 
duction in  Hamburg.  Bo  Skovhus  records  Lieder  exclusively  for  Sony  Classical,  numbering  an 


A  series  of  six  Tuesday-morning  talks  inspired  by  the  week's  Tanglewood  programs 

Tuesdays,  10  a.m.-noon  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
39  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA   (413)  443-7171 

July  9     MARTIN  BOOKSPAN 

"Copland,  Brahms,  Schoenberg — Climb  Every  Mountain" 

July  16      SIMON  WAINRIB 

"The  Opening  Blast  of  Mahler's  Magic  Horn" 

July  23     MARC  MANDEL 

"Musical  Visionaries — Britten,  Sibelius,  and  Brahms" 

July  30     ROBERT  SUDERBURG 

"Three  Musical  Views  of  the  Cosmos — Handel,  Beethoven,  Mahler" 

August  6     ROLAND  NADEAU 

"Brahms'  'German  Requiem'  " 

August  13      STEVEN  LEDBETTER 

"Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Symphonies" 

,J  S^    Series  admission  $40       Individual  admission  $8 
JP§Pjt  (Free  to  students  18  and  under) 


Tanglewqpd 

1996 


Sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  Volunteers  &  The  Berkshire  Museum 
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acclaimed  debut  album  of  Wolf  and  Korngold,  Schubert's  Schwanengesang,  and  a  recent  disc 
of  Schumann  songs  among  his  releases.  Other  recordings  include  Britten's  War  Requiem  and 
Danilo  in  Die  lustige  Witwe  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  Count  Almaviva  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  with 
Claudio  Abbado,  Don  Fernando  in  Fidelio  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Carmina  burana  with 
Zubin  Mehta,  and  Silvio  in  I pagliacci.  Future  releases  will  include  Zemlinsky's  Lyrische  Sinfonie, 
Weber's  Oberon,  Nielsen's  Maskarade,  and  the  title  role  in  Don  Giovanni.  Upcoming  recording 
projects  include  the  title  role  in  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Born  in  Ikast,  Denmark,  Bo  Skovhus  studied  at 
the  Music  College  of  Aarhus,  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  Opera  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  New 
York  with  Orin  Brown.  Since  his  1988  debut  with  the  Vienna  Volksoper  as  Don  Giovanni, 
the  city  of  Vienna  has  made  him  one  of  its  favorites.  He  has  appeared  frequently  at  both  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  the  Volksoper  as  Count  Almaviva,  Olivier  in  Capriccio,  Guglielmo  in 
Cost  fan  tutte,  the  title  role  in  Hamlet,  and  Wolfram  in  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  in  concert  at  the 
Musikverein,  the  Konzerthaus,  the  Schonnbrun  Festival,  and  during  the  Festwochen  there. 

Warren  Jones  performs  frequently  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  such  well-known  artists 
as  Barbara  Bonney,  Marilyn  Home,  and  James  Morris;  he  has  also  partnered  Kathleen  Battle, 
Tatiana  Troyanos,  and  Martti  Talvela.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  featured  in  an  interview  with 
Eugenia  Zukerman  on  "CBS  Sunday  Morning"  exploring  his  work  as  performer  and  teacher 
and  has  appeared  on  nationwide  television  with  Luciano  Pavarotti.  In  1992  President  and 
Mrs.  George  Bush  invited  Carol  Vaness  and  Mr.  Jones  to  perform  at  a  White  House  state  din- 
ner and  concert  honoring  President  and  Mrs.  Boris  Yeltsin  of  Russia.  In  1994  he  was  featured 
in  the  United  Nation's  internationally  telecast  memorial  concert  and  tribute  to  Audrey  Hep- 
burn. Mr.  Jones's  compact  discs  include  "Strange  Hurt"  with  soprano  Harolyn  Blackwell; 
"Divas  in  Song,"  a  live  recording  of  Marilyn  Home's  sixtieth-birthday  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall; 
a  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  with  Kathleen  Battle;  songs  of  Edvard  Grieg 
with  Hakan  Hagegard;  and  a  Grammy-nominated  Copland/ Ives  disc  with  Samuel  Ramey,  with 
whom  he  has  recently  completed  a  disc  of  American  songs.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music,  and  a  former  assistant  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  Mr.  Jones  teaches  and  performs  each  summer  at  the  Music  Academy  of  the 
West  in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Also  a  prominent  musical  jurist,  he  will  join  the  jury  of  the 
Van  Cliburn  International  Piano  Competition  in  1997  at  Mr.  Cliburn's  request. 


Jeffrey  Tate  made  his  conducting  debut  in  1978  with  Carmen  at  the  Gote- 
borg  Opera.  Principal  conductor  since  1985  of  the  English  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, he  is  also  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  from  1990 
to  1993  and  principal  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  from 
1986  to  1993.  Born  in  Salisbury,  England,  in  1943,  Dr.  Tate  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  qualified  as  a  doctor  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital  in  London.  But  music  had  always  been  a  great  interest,  and  in 
1970  he  joined  the  music  staff  at  Covent  Garden,  remaining  there  through 
1977  and  working  with  such  conductors  as  Sir  Georg  Solti,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Rudolf  Kempe, 
Carlos  Kleiber,  and  John  Pritchard.  He  assisted  Pierre  Boulez  in  1976  with  the  centennial 
production  of  Wagner's  Ring  at  Bayreuth  ancl  also  worked  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  at  Salz- 
burg. Dr.  Tate  now  conducts  regularly  in  the  world's  leading  opera  houses  and  festivals  with 
a  repertoire  based  on  Mozart,  Strauss,  Wagner,  and  French  opera.  Orchestras  he  has  conduct- 
ed include  the  London  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  among  many  others. 
At  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Jeffrey  Tate  has  recently  led  a  new  production  of  Wagner's 
Ring  with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France  and  a  new  production  of  Britten's  Peter  Grimes. 
He  has  also  conducted  new  productions  of  Weill's  Mahagonny  at  the  Opera  de  la  Bastille  in 
Paris,  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  at  the  Grand  Theatre  of  Geneva,  and  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte  at 
the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival.  In  March  1996  he  reopened  the  Opera  Palais  Gamier  in  Paris 
with  a  new  production  of  Cosifan  tutte.  This  coming  autumn  he  will  conduct  Wagner's  Die 
Walkure  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  lead  a  new  production  of 
Wagner's  Parsifal  in  Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1997.  Forthcoming  concerts  include  appearances 
with  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence,  the  Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
the  Orchestra  Sinfonica  della  RAI  in  Torino,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
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harmonic,  the  Danish  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic,  and  the  Dresden  Phil- 
harmonic. His  recent  recordings  have  included  Strauss's  Arabella,  Humperdinck's  Hansel  und 
Gretel,  Offenbach's  Les  Contes  dHoffmann,  Berg's  Lulu,  Mozart  piano  concertos  with  Mitsuko 
Uchida,  all  of  Mozart's  symphonies  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  major  orches- 
tral works  of  Elgar  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  music  with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic.  Other  recordings  include 
Bruckner's  Symphony  No.  9  with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  Ninth  symphonies  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven  with  the  Dres- 
den Staatskapelle.  Dr.  Tate  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  April  1986  and  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  most  recently  this  past  November  at  Symphony  Hall,  leading  music  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Oliver  Knussen,  and  Elgar.  He  will  return  to  the  Boston  Symphony  podium 
at  Symphony  Hall  with  music  of  Mozart  and  Bruckner  for  further  subscription  concerts  next 
January  and  February. 


Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  and  hailed  by  the  British 
press  as  the  "Operatic  Discovery  of  the  Year"  in  1991,  soprano  Rebecca 
Evans  made  her  American  debut  as  Susanna  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  with  Santa 
Fe  Opera  last  summer,  soon  after  having  sung  the  role  with  Welsh  National 
Opera.  She  made  her  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Zerlina  in  a  new  pro- 
duction of  Don  Giovanni  opposite  Samuel  Ramey,  and  was  the  featured 
soloist  in  the  Indianapolis  Symphony's  New  Year's  Eve  gala.  This  summer 
brings  her  first  appearances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  as  Musetta  in  a  con- 
cert performance  of  La  boheme;  at  the  Ravinia  Festival,  in  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  "Faust";  and  at  Tanglewood.  In  1996-97  she  returns  to  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in 
Munich  as  Ilia  in  Idomeneo  and  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkav alter.  She  sings  Zerlina  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  for  Netherlands  Opera  and  the  title  role  in  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen  for 
Scottish  Opera.  In  addition  to  recitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  her  concert  schedule  includes 
appearances  at  the  BBC  Proms,  at  the  Melbourne  Festival  in  Haydn's  The  Seasons,  and  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  Bach's  Magnificat.  Future  plans  include  a  Royal  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  debut  as  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  led  by  Sir  Charles  Mackerras,  Pamina  in  Die 
Zauberflote  at  Santa  Fe  Opera  directed  by  Jonathan  Miller,  Marzelline  in  Fidelio  at  Welsh  National 
Opera,  a  return  to  the  Bavarian  State  Opera,  and  debuts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago.  Past  operatic  engagements  have  also  included  the  title  role  in  Cendrillon, 
Hero  in  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Ilia  in  Idomeneo,  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale, 
Gretel  in  Hansel  und  Gretel,  and  Oscar  in  Un  ballo  in  maschera  for  Welsh  National  Opera;  Ilia 
and  Sophie  for  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper;  Ilia  for  New  Israeli  Opera;  Marzelline  in  Leonore 
and  Barbarina  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival;  and  Tamiri  in  II  re  pastore  at  Alde- 
burgh.  In  concert  she  has  performed  Moses  und  Aron,  Dido  and  Aeneas,  and  Vivaldi's  Gloria 
with  the  Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  Ilia  in  Idomeneo  with  the 
BBC  Proms  at  Royal  Albert  Hall.  She  has  toured  Europe  in  Haydn's  Creation  with  Frans  Briig- 
gen  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  appeared  with  Luciano  Pavarotti  at 
a  gala  concert  in  Cardiff,  and  has  given  recitals  at  Wigmore  Hall,  at  the  Barcelona  Festival, 
and  throughout  Britain.  Her  recordings  include  Barbarina  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mabel  in 
The  Pirates  of Penzance,  Josephine  in  HMS  Pinafore,  the  Plaintiff  in  Trial  by  Jury,  and  Mary  in 
Vaughan  Williams's  Hugh  the  Drover.  She  recently  sang  Belinda  in  the  BBC  film  of  Purcell's 
Dido  and  Aeneas,  the  soundtrack  of  which  is  available  on  compact  disc.  On  television  she  has 
hosted  three  series  of  her  show  "Rebecca"  for  Welsh  television;  her  first  solo  CD,  taken  from 
that  series,  was  released  in  May  1995.  Upcoming  recording  projects  include  a  solo  disc  of 
Italian  songs,  Finzi's  Dies  natalis,  and  Delius's  Requiem.  Rebecca  Evans  is  a  native  of  Pontrhy- 
dyfen,  South  Wales,  and  studied  at  London's  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  with 
Lauri  Sarti.  In  1991  the  Welsh  Arts  Council  presented  her  with  the  "Young  Welsh  Singer 
of  the  Year  Award."  She  has  also  been  a  prizewinner  in  the  BP  Peter  Pears  International 
Competition. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Carol  Amaya 
Annette  Anfinrud 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Joanne  Colella  Boag 
Catherine  Cave 
Jane  Circle  Morfill 
Lorenzee  Cole 
Patricia  Cox 
Carol  E.  Didget 
Kumi  Donoghue 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Camelia  M.  Garrido 
Suzy  Glazer 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Carrie  L.  Hammond 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Marlene  Luciano-Kerr 
Kathleen  McClafferty 
Erin  E.  McCoy 
Elizabeth  Ann  Parvin 
Livia  Racz 
Charlotte  C.  Russell 
Melanie  W.  Salisbury 
Lynda  Schiller 
Pamela  Schweppe 
Suzanne  Schwing 
Joan  P.  Sherman 
Deborah  Slade 
Mary  Beth  Stevens 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Jennifer  Wehr 

Mezzo-sopranos 

SamanthaJ.  Adams 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Constance  Cahill 

Sharon  Carter 

Sue  Conte 

Ethel  Crawford 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 


Paula  Folkman 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Roberta  Hewitt 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman-Kim 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Donna  Kim 
Alice  Lin 
Gale  Livingston 
April  Merriam 
Sheryl  L.  Monkelien 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Susan  Quinn  Pierce 
Barbara  M.  Puder 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
A.  Catherina  Tymann 
Cindy  Vredeveld 
Eileen  West 
Cynthia  Rodgers 
Zimmerman 

Tenors 

James  Barnswell 
John  C.  Barr 
Greg  Bullen 
Edward  Chiu 
Dominador  R.  Coloyan 
Henry  R.  Costantino 
Wayne  N.  Curtis 
James  DeSelms 
Reginald  Didham 
Tom  Dinger 
Carey  D.  Erdman 
Kent  M.  French 
Dan  German 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Fred  Haubensak 
John  W.  Hickman 
Stanley  Hudson 
Jeffrey  A.  Kerr 
Steve  Lipsitt 
Ronald  Lloyd 


John  Vincent  Maclnnis 
Ronald  J.  Martin 
David  Hale  Mooney 
David  Norris 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
David  Raish 
Ethan  Sperry 
Nathaniel  Stine 
Don  P.  Sturdy 
Kirk  Sullivan 
L.  Daniel  Vincent 
Mox  Weber 

Basses 

Neal  Addicott 
Bryan  M.  Cadel 
Kirk  Chao 
Li-lan  Cheng 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Marc  J.  DeMille 
Oshin  B.  Gregorian 
Richard  F.  Grenier 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Jeramie  D.  Hammond 
Michael  T.  Heneise 
Donna  Kim 
Robert  Kluter 
John  Knowles 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Greg  Mancusi-Ungaro 
John  Olson 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Carl  R.  Petersheim 
Robert  Prince 
Peter  Rothstein 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Karl  Josef  Schoellkopf 
David  W.  Secour 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Brad  Turner 
Thomas  C.  Wang 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  J.  Wender 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 

Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham,  Language  Coach 
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Organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver 
became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
in  April  1995  and  celebrated  that  anniversary  last  summer.  In  December 
1994,  in  its  first  performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  of  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  the  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from 
Les  Troyens,  and,  in  its  Asian  premiere,  the  Messe  solennelle.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed 
for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members 
who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Pops,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Bernard  Haitink, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Marek  Janowski,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  compact  disc  also  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  and  Ber- 
lioz's Requiem,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal;  Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth 
symphonies,  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  materwith  Kathleen  Battle,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental 
music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical /CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus 
has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe&nd  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two  Christmas  albums 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977;  his  recent  recording 
with  that  ensemble  for  Koch  International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the 
Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin  Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of  Elliott  Carter.  A  second  re- 
cording for  Koch  is  planned,  to  include  Carter's  remaining  choral  works,  and  music  by  other 
American  composers.  Mr.  Oliver's  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Dennis  Russell  Davies  has  challenged  and  inspired  audiences  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  venturing  into  operatic,  orchestral,  and  even  popular 
forms  of  music  as  both  conductor  and  pianist  to  express  his  eclectic  and 
versatile  musical  agenda.  Since  1980  he  has  lived  in  Germany  while  also 
maintaining  an  active  presence  on  the  North  American  scene  as  a  regular 
guest  conductor  with  the  major  orchestras  and  opera  houses  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  as  music  director  of  the  American  Composers 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with  which  he  has  been  closely  associated 
since  1975.  In  September  1996  he  assumes  the  position  of  chief  conductor 
of  the  Vienna  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  addition  to  continuing  as  chief  conductor  of  the 
Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra.  Highlights  of  his  1996-97  will  include  his  first  concerts  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  three  subscrip- 
tion concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  his  American  Composers  Orchestra,  and  an  extensive 
North  American  tour  in  April,  his  second  with  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra.  In  addition 
he  will  return  to  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  in  November  to  conduct  the  American  premiere 
of  Luciano  Berio's  Un  re  in  ascolto.  He  will  also  conduct  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  of 
which  he  was  music  director  from  1972  to  1980.  March  1996  brought  Dennis  Russell  Davies's 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  with  performances  of  Philip  Glass's  The  Voyage.  His  extensive  en- 
gagements conducting  opera  during  1996  also  included  Houston  Grand  Opera's  new  pro- 
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duction  of  Virgil  Thomson's  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts,  which  also  traveled  to  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  this  summer.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  conducted  The  Rake's  Progress  and  the 
world  premiere  of  William  Bolcom's  McTeague  at  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
Derjunge  Lord  at  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper,  Fidelio  and  Otello  at  the  Bonn  Opera,  and  the  world 
premiere  of  Kurt  Schwertsik's  new  operetta  Der  ewige  Frieden  at  Bonn  Opera  and  the  Vienna 
Festival.  In  addition,  his  close  personal  friendships  with  such  composers  as  Berio,  Bolcom, 
Cage,  Glass,  Harrison,  Henze,  and  Francis  Thorne  (with  whom  he  formed  the  American 
Composers  Orchestra)  have  been  an  important  catalyst  for  enriching  concert  and  operatic 
repertory  in  general.  Also  throughout  his  career  he  has  collaborated  extensively  with  Laurie 
Anderson,  Keith  Jarrett  (who  appeared  here  as  soloist  with  Mr.  Davies  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony last  summer),  Cab  Calloway,  and  Jan  Barbarek.  Mr.  Davies's  tenure  as  Generalmusik- 
direktor  of  the  Stuttgart  Opera  from  1980  to  1987,  marked  by  sometimes  controversial  pro- 
ductions of  the  standard  repertory  as  well  as  important  world  premieres,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  periods  in  that  theater's  history.  From  1978  to  1980  he  led  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman  at  Bayreuth  as  the  third  American  ever  to  conduct  there.  Recently  he  con- 
cluded successful  tenures  as  the  general  music  director  of  the  City  of  Bonn,  Germany  (serv- 
ing as  music  director  of  both  the  Beethovenhalle  Orchestra  and  the  Bonn  Opera)  and  princi- 
pal conductor  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  his  appearances  as  a 
guest  conductor  in  North  America,  he  has  also  led  some  of  Europe's  most  prestigious  orches- 
tras, including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra of  Leipzig,  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  Mr.  Davies  made  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  in  February  1981  and  led  the  orchestra  most  recently  last  summer  at 
Tanglewood. 


Andre  Watts  burst  upon  the  music  world  at  sixteen,  when  Leonard  Bern- 
stein asked  him  to  substitute  for  the  ailing  Glenn  Gould  in  performances 
of  Liszt's  E-flat  piano  concerto  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  just  two 
weeks  after  Mr.  Watts  made  his  debut  with  Bernstein  and  the  Philharmonic 
in  a  nationally  broadcast  Young  People's  Concert.  Today,  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  his  performances  each  year  bring  him  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  His  continuing  involvement  with  television — including  the  first  full- 
length  recital  in  the  history  of  television,  which  was  also  the  first  solo 
recital  on  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center" — is  unique  in  the  field  of  classical 
music.  Most  recently  he  appeared  in  a  special  program  highlighting  the  38th  annual  Casals 
Festival  in  Puerto  Rico,  aired  nationally  on  the  Arts  8c  Entertainment  network  in  January 
1995,  and  for  which  he  received  an  Emmy  nomination  in  the  category  of  Outstanding  Indi- 
vidual Achievement  in  Cultural  Programming.  Mr.  Watts  is  an  active  recording  artist.  His  lat- 
est releases  feature  both  Liszt  piano  concertos  and  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with 
Andrew  Litton  and  the  Dallas  Symphony  on  Telarc,  and  his  acclaimed  Telarc  debut  disc  pair- 
ing Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  and  Saint-Saens'  Concerto  No.  2  with  Yoel  Levi  and 
the  Atlanta  Symphony.  Other  recent  discs  include  "The  Chopin  Recital"  and  "The  Schubert 
Recital,"  both  on  Angel/EMI.  This  summer  Mr.  Watts  appears  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Champs-Elysees  with  the  Orchestre  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France  and  in  a  solo  recital  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  Interlochen,  and  the  Mann  Music 
Center.  His  extensive  itinerary  for  1996-97  takes  him  throughout  North  America  and  Europe, 
including  engagements  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  Mil- 
waukee Symphony,  and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  In  Europe  he  will  be  the  featured  soloist 
for  three  orchestral  tours:  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  John's  Smith 
Square;  in  Austria  with  the  Bergen  Philharmonic;  and  in  Spain  with  the  National  Orchestra 
of  Spain.  Highlights  of  his  recital  tours  include  concerts  in  such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Seat- 
tle, Miami,  and  Pittsburgh.  He  will  also  appear  in  a  series  of  concerts  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center  at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  In  addition  to  performing  benefit  concerts  for 
a  variety  of  causes,  Mr.  Watts  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  his  involvement  with  "Classical 
Action:  Performing  Arts  Against  AIDS,"  donating  a  portion  of  each  fee  from  each  U.S.  en- 
gagement, and  doubling  his  contribution  if  the  presenting  organization  matches  that  amount. 
A  much-honored  artist  who  has  played  before  royalty  in  Europe  and  heads  of  government  all 
over  the  world,  Andre  Watts  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  in  1988.  He  is  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  have  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  University,  and  in 
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1984  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  honored  him  with  its  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award.  In  addition  he  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Miami  University  of  Ohio,  Albright  College,  Brandeis  University,  Trinity  College,  and,  most  recent- 
ly, thejuilliard  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Watts  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  January 
1969  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


In  April  1994,  cellist  Lynn  Harrell  appeared  at  the  Vatican  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  in  a  concert  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  six  million  Jews 
who  perished  in  the  Holocaust.  The  audience  on  that  occasion — the  first 
official  commemoration  of  the  Holocaust  by  the  Vatican — included  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Rome.  Mr.  Harrell  also  appeared 
recently  on  the  live,  internationally  televised  1994  Grammy  Awards  pro- 
gram with  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas  Zukerman,  performing  music  from 
their  Grammy-nominated  recording  for  Angel/EMI  of  the  complete  Bee- 
thoven string  trios;  the  group  was  the  only  classical  nominee  to  perform 
on  the  show.  Mr.  Harrell  is  acclaimed  as  soloist,  chamber  musician,  recitalist,  conductor,  and 
teacher.  Recent  engagements  have  included  appearances  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Royal 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony.  In  1996-97,  in  addition  to  his  demanding 
schedule  of  American  and  European  appearances,  he  will  also  tour  Australia  and  the  Far 
East.  Increasingly  in  demand  as  a  conductor,  Mr.  Harrell  has  also  been  acclaimed  in  that 
capacity,  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Colorado,  and  San  Diego,  the  National 
Symphony,  and  the  New  World  Symphony.  Mr.  Harrell  has  an  extensive  discography  of  more 
than  thirty  recordings,  including  the  complete  cello  suites  of  J.S.  Bach,  two  recordings  of  the 
Dvorak  concerto,  and  the  world  premiere  recording  of  Victor  Herbert's  Cello  Concerto  No. 
1  with  Sir  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  Together  with  Itzhak 
Perlman  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  he  has  received  two  Grammys — in  1981  for  the  Tchaikovsky 
Piano  Trio,  and  in  1987  for  the  complete  Beethoven  trios.  His  most  recent  releases  have  been 
Prokofiev's  Sinfonia  concertante  and  Concertino  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  Walton  concerto  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Dutilleux  concerto  with  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Orchestre  National  de  France, 
the  Haydn  and  C.P.E.  Bach  cello  concertos  with  the  Concertgebouw  Chamber  Orchestra 
(with  Mr.  Harrell  as  both  soloist  and  conductor) ,  the  Ravel  Trio  with  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  and  a  disc  of  favorite  cello  encore  pieces  entitled  "Andante  Cantabile." 
Lynn  Harrell  was  born  in  New  York  to  musician  parents;  his  father  was  the  American  baritone 
Mack  Harrell.  He  began  his  studies  in  Dallas,  continuing  at  thejuilliard  School  and  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  had  already  established  a  solo  career  when,  at  eighteen,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  by  George  Szell,  who  two  years  later  named  him  principal  cellist,  a 
position  he  held  until  1971,  a  period  Mr.  Harrell  has  often  called  the  foundation  of  his  musi- 
cal education.  Subsequently  he  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  the  Piatigor- 
sky  Award,  the  Ford  Foundation  Concert  Artists  Award,  and  the  first  Avery  Fisher  Prize  (which 
he  received  jointly  with  Murray  Perahia).  Mr.  Harrell  plays  the  1673  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  Stradi- 
varius  and  a  1720  Montagnana.  He  made  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearance  in  November 
1978  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  this  past  March  at  Symphony  Hall,  as 
soloist  in  Dvorak's  B  minor  cello  concerto  in  performances  marking  the  centennial  of  the 
work's  first  performance  in  March  1896. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins,  Jr. 
William  M.Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 


SPONSORS 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
The  Kandell  Family 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

P.C. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
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Bernard  Rands 

The  complete  works  of  Bernard  Rands  are  published  by: 

HELICON  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

Sole  agent:  European  American  Music  Distributors  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  850  /  Valley  Forge,  PA  19482  /  (610)  648-0506  /  eamdc@eamdc.com 

Worldwide:  Schott  Musik  International,  Mainz  /  Universal  Edition  Vienna 

Alfred  A.  Kalmus  (Universal  Edition)  London,  Ltd  /  Schott  Japan  Company  Ltd,  Tokyo 


1996  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Re  in  be  rt  De  Leeuw,  Festival  Director 

sponsored  by  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

Bernard  Rands,  Composer-in-Residence 

Stefan  Asbury,  Staff  Conductor  for  Contemporary  Music 

Richard  Ortner,  Administrator 
Barbara  Logue,  Assistant  to  Richard  Ortner 
James  E.  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Carol  Woodworth,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 
Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager 


Works  presented  at  this  year's  Festival  were  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  following  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty 

Kayo  Iwama  William  Purvis 

Gilbert  Kalish  Joel  Smirnoff 

Reinbert  De  Leeuw  Alan  Smith 
Karl  Paulnack 


Stefan  As  bury 
Norman  Fischer 
Margo  Garrett 
Kenneth  Griffiths 
Dennis  Helmrich 


Robert  Spano 


1 996  Visiting  Composer/Teachers 

William  Bolcom  Colin  Matthews 

Oliver  Knussen  George  Perle 

Theo  Loevendie  Richard  Wernick 


The  1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  supported  by  a  gift 
from  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music 

and  sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 
Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Manager  of  Tanglewood 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 


■  Maybe  it  is  a  healthy  sign,  as  Oliver 
Knussen  noted  some  years  ago,  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  every  year 
to  write  an  introduction  for  a  festival  that  is 
supposed  to  reflect  the  multi-faceted  charac- 
ter of  contemporary  music.  Gone  are  the 
days  of  a  conveniently  arranged  existence  of 
avant-garde  and  arriere-garde,  progressive 
and  regressive  music,  the  times  of  attractive 
simplicity  in  which  the  actuality  of  each  new 
piece  could  be  measured  according  to  the 
favored  currents  and  fashions  of  the  day 
(serialism,  aleatoricism,  early  minimalism, 
etc.). 

Looking  back  at  some  distance  from  the 
golden  years  of  musical  innovation,  much  of 
the  musical  production  that  was  so  typical  for 
the  1950s  and  '60s  sounds  now  rather  obso- 
lete, and  quite  a  lot  of  other  music,  not  so 
much  observed  at  the  time,  seems  now  to  be 
distinctively  more  contemporary.  What  still 
stands  out  from  that  period  are  the  truly  inde- 
pendent voices  of  some  of  the  great  inventors 
creating  new  musical  horizons.  Some  of  these 
works,  which  can  be  considered  almost  clas- 
sics of  contemporary  music,  are  part  of  this 
year's  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at 
Tanglewood. 

Messiaen's  Chronochromie  belongs  in 
every  respect  to  this  category,  representing  his 
first  orchestral  work  hardly  more  than  ten 
years  after  his  colossal  Turangalfla-sym- 
phonie.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  how  Messiaen 
developed  his  music  language  based  on  his 
elaborate  theories  of  timbre  and  meter  (or,  as 
the  title  explains,  "Color  of  Time")  dominated 
by  an  enormous  variety  of  bird-song.  Who 
else  could  write  the  extraordinary  counter- 
point of  eighteen  different  birds  played  by 
eighteen  different  string  soloists?  As  no  other 
piece,  Chronochromie  summarizes  the  daz- 
zling brilliance  of  Messiaen's  middle  period. 

The  three  works  of  Ligeti  in  this  Festival  are 
milestones  in  the  career  of  that  truly  indepen- 
dent composer.  Ligeti's  Lontano  brings  his  fas- 
cination with  micro-polyphony — creating  in 
the  music  an  infinite  perspective  of  distance 
{"lontano"  is  the  Italian  for  "distant,  far  off")— 
to  a  culmination.  Clearly  this  work  from  1 967 
represents  his  final  statement  in  this  area  and 
forced  him  to  go  in  a  new  direction.  The  Horn 
Trio,  from  1982 — one  of  the  really  great 
chamber  music  pieces  of  recent  times — is  a 
work  of  transition  looking  both  back  and  for- 
ward. Written  as  a  companion  piece  to  the 
Brahms  horn  trio,  and  composed  for  the  1  983 


celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Brahms's  birth,  it  reflects  the  past  and  at  the 
same  time  a  growing  interest  in  complex  met- 
rical devices  inspired  by  African  pulsation  and 
above  all  by  the  music  for  pianola  of  Conlon 
Nancarrow.  In  the  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  (1988),  these  features  are  devel- 
oped into  a  highly  virtuoso  style  which  is  one 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  Ligeti's  late  style. 

Stockhausen's  Mantra  (1970)  represents  a 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  this  com- 
poser who  was  so  much  at  the  center  of  music 
in  the  1950s.  This  seventy-minute  piece  for 
two  pianos  and  electronics  is  the  first  by 
Stockhausen  in  which  every  element  is 
derived  from  one  formula  (German  "Formel"), 
in  this  case  a  melody  of  thirteen  tones  (the 
"mantra").  This  technique,  which  became  the 
basis  of  Stockhausen's  work  from  that  time,  is 
enriched  in  Mantra  by  theatrical  effects  in- 
spired by  Japanese  Noh  theater  and  the  fur- 
ther dimension  added  by  the  electronic 
manipulation  of  the  sound  of  the  pianos. 

An  important  feature  of  the  1996  Festival  is 
the  presence  of  Bernard  Rands  as  composer- 
in-residence.  His  lyric  eloquence  and  great 
skill  in  handling  colors  and  orchestral  tim- 
bres— revealing  an  almost  "Italian"  back- 
ground in  his  music — have  brought  him  wide 
acclaim  for  many  years.  In  his  recent 
Symphony,  these  characteristics  are  captured 
in  a  distinctive  structure  of  symphonic 
grandeur.  It  will  be  a  fascinating  experience  to 
hear  the  second  part  of  the  Symphony  in  its 
original  form  as  the  chamber  music  piece 
". . .  in  the  receding  mist. . . " 

Two  works  by  Toru  Takemitsu,  whose  death 
earlier  this  year  meant  a  great  loss  to  the  musi- 
cal world,  bear  witness  to  his  unique  achieve- 
ment of  melding  different  musical  cultures. 
Deeply  rooted  in  traditional  Japanese  music — 
as  one  was  able  to  hear  earlier  this  summer  in 
a  performance  of  his  Shuteiga  for  traditional 
gagaku  ensemble — Takemitsu  nonetheless 
incorporated  into  his  musical  universe  an 
essentially  western  aesthetic,  basically 
French-oriented,  as  one  can  hear  in  Quatrain 
II  and  Archipelago  S. 

Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Takemitsu,  one  of 
the  more  striking  developments  in  music  of 
recent  decades  is  the  penetration  of  cultural 
concepts  from  sometimes  very  divergent 
backgrounds  into  the  musical  language  of  so 
many  different  composers.  In  his  continuous 
quest  for  another  world,  Claude  Vivier  trav- 
eled widely  and  found  his  inspiration  primar- 


ily  through  confrontation  with  other  cultures 
{"Zipangu"  being  the  name  given  to  Japan 
during  the  time  of  Marco  Polo). 

Traveling  in  Africa  and  studying  the  pat- 
terns of  African  percussion  music  influenced 
Steve  Reich  more  than  any  Western  music. 
Tehillim  represents  a  startling  turning  point  in 
Reich's  development,  turning  away  from  the 
radical  early  minimalist  phasing  technique  to 
much  more  formal  structures.  In  the  case  of 
Tehillim  the  setting  of  texts  (parts  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  original  Biblical  Hebrew)  clearly  was  a 
decisive  factor  for  the  composer  in  clarifying 
larger  architectural  forms. 

The  Six  Turkish  Folkpoems  of  Theo 
Loevendie— one  of  the  leading  Dutch  com- 
posers— is  another  example  of  a  work 
inspired  by  a  deep,  longtime  association  with 
another  culture,  in  this  case  with  both  the 
Turkish  language  and  Turkish  music.  These 
Folkpoems  will  be  part  of  a  concert  devoted 
to  various  kinds  of  folklore  and  folk  song, 
from  Berio's  sophisticated  settings  of  folk 
songs  (some  of  them  purely  invented)  to  the 
Jewish-inspired  Yiddish  Ruakh  of  Osvaldo 
Golijov  and  the  highly  original  "imaginary 
folklore"  of  Steven  Mackey's  Indigenous 
Instruments.  In  the  context  of  the  idea  of  this 
program,  two  compositions  of  the  '20s  are 
included:  Szymanowski's  exquisite  evocation 
of  medieval  Poland,  Sfopiewnie,  and  Jana- 
cek's  sparkling  settings  of  nursery  rhymes  as 
an  ever-inspiring  example  of  a  composer 
growing  older  while  his  music  becomes 
increasingly  younger. 

Reflecting  the  enormous  variety  in  contem- 
porary composing,  the  1996  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  also  includes  works  of 
some  "big  names"  of  the  older  generation — 


Carter  (represented  by  a  work  composed  with 
undiminished  vitality  during  his  late  eighties), 
Babbitt,  and  Kurtag — together  with  works  of 
the  enigmatic  Galina  Ustvolskaya,  whose 
early  Trio  from  1949  impressed  Shostakovich 
so  much  that  he  quoted  a  theme  from  it  in 
several  of  his  own  pieces,  and  Orchestrion- 
straat,  the  latest  work  of  Mauricio  Kagel,  an 
Argentinian  composer  living  in  Germany,  and 
who  dedicated  this  piece  to  the  Dutch  street 
musician  ("straat"  being  Dutch  for  "street"). 

Recent  works  of  independent  voices  on  the 
American  scene,  like  Ralph  Shapey  and 
Richard  Wernick,  and  of  young  talents  from 
England  like  George  Benjamin  and  Julian 
Anderson,  complete  this  year's  picture  to- 
gether with  three  new  commissioned  works, 
by  Benedict  Mason,  Kenneth  Hesketh,  and 
Carlos  Sanchez-Gutierrez.  The  first  two  of 
these  new  works  were  commissioned  jointly 
by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation,  the  third  by  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  through  the  Paul 
Jacobs  Memorial  Fund. 

It  would  take  a  very  long  list  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
staff  and  faculty  who  have  been  so  intensive- 
ly involved  in  playing,  conducting,  coaching, 
organizing,  supporting,  and  problem-solving 
— in  short,  in  everything  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
possible.  With  a  special  word  of  acknowl- 
edgement to  Stefan  Asbury  for  his  indispens- 
able contribution  to  this  year's  Festival,  I 
would  like  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
them  all. 

Reinbert  De  Leeuw 
Festival  Director 


Original  cover  design  by  Matthew  John  Lane 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  acknowledges  with  gratitude 

•  the  generosity  of  Bpse  Corporation,  which  has  provided  loudspeaker  systems 
for  performances  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  the  1996  Tanglewood  season 

•  TDK  Electronics  Corporation,  for  the  donation  of  audio  cassettes  for  use  in 
recording 

•  a  grant  from  The  Velmans  Foundation,  which  helps  to  underwrite  the  residency 
of  Reinbert  De  Leeuw 

•  a  gift  from  The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music,  which  assists  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  works  by  American  composers 

•  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  which  has  provided  pianos  for  young  musicians 
and  professional  artists  at  Tanglewood  for  more  than  a  half-century 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


new  music  for 

CLAIRE  ROSENGARTEN,  executive  director 

in  association  with  MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


20th  Anniversary 
Composers1  Competition 


"...how  much  this  organization  has  accomplished  and  contributed  to 
the  musical  life  of  our  country ! ...Congratulations  to  you  and  your 
organization  for  holding  to  your  standards  valiantly. " 

Otto  Luening  (1988) 


O 


GQ 


New  Music  for  Young  Ensembles,  Inc.  is  sponsoring  this  competition  to  expand 
the  chamber  music  literature  of  median  difficulty  and  to  increase  the  audience  for 
contemporary  music. 

We  are  seeking  a  chamber  work  for  three  to  six  strings  (with  or  without  piano),  not 
to  exceed  ten  minutes  in  length.  Compositions  should  be  of  median  difficulty. 
Judges  reserve  the  right  to  eliminate  works  too  complex  or  virtuosic. 


Entry  Fee:  $15  (please  enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  for  return  of  score) 


Prize:     New  York  premiere  performance 
$1 ,000  Josef  Alexander  Prize 


All  entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  1996  (please  submit 
scores  after  November  1). 

For  competition  rules  and  information,  write: 

New  Music  for  Young  Ensembles,  Inc. 
c/o  Claire  Rosengarten 
246  West  End  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10023 


O 


Funding  in  part  for  this  project  is  provided  by: 

Pfizer  International,  Picred  Foundation,Sony  Corporation  of  America, 

Broacast  Music  Incorporated,  The  Josef  Alexander  Family,  Manhattan  School  of  Music 

and  private  donors. 
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Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 


JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
JOEL  KROSNICK,  cello 
WILLIAM  PURVIS,  horn 


JOHN  TIGHE,  percussion 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


RICHARD  WERNICK 
(b.1934) 


Trio  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano  (1996) 

I.  Mazurka 
II.  Passamezzo 
III.  Tarantella 


MILTON  BABBITT 
(b.1916) 


Around  the  Horn  (1993) 


RALPH  SHAPEY 

(b.1921) 


Evocation  #IV  for  Violin,  Cello,  Piano, 
and  Percussion  (1994) 

I.  Maestoso.  Prologues,  Duets,  Soli 
II.  Dolce.  Prologues,  Trios 
III.  Scherzo-Rondo 


INTERMISSION 


ELLIOTT  CARTER 
(b.1908) 


Figment  for  cello  alone  (1 994) 


GYORGY  LIGETI 
(b.1923) 


Baldwin  piano 


Trio  for  Violin,  Horn,  and  Piano  (1982) 

I.  Andantino  con  tenerezza 
II.  Vivacissimo  molto  ritmico 

III.  Alia  Marcia 

IV.  Lamento.  Adagio 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University,  founded  by  the  unique  patron  and  great 
Maecenas  of  contemporary  music,  the  late  Paul  Fromm,  is  now  forty-three  years  of  age  and  has 
been  located  at  Harvard  University  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Since  the  1950s,  the  Fromm 
Foundation  has  commissioned  nearly  250  new  compositions  and  their  performances,  and  has 
sponsored  hundreds  of  new  music  concerts  and  concert  series,  among  them  Tanglewood's  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  the  annual  "Fromm  Week"  at  Aspen,  and  the  Fromm  Concert  Series  at 
Harvard  University,  to  name  only  a  few.  In  1992-93  the  Paul  Fromm  Composer-in-Residence  pro- 
gram at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  was  founded,  a  cooperation  with  other  foundations  was 
inaugurated  to  institute  a  series  of  new  music  concerts  in  major  American  cities,  and  the  annual 
Fromm  Concert  and  Paul  Fromm  Award  for  Composition  at  Tanglewood  were  established. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  grateful  to  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  for  its  continuing 
support  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 


Boosey  &  Hawkes  remembers 


Jacob  Druckman 


(1928-1996) 


"He  was  best  known  for  his  vividly  scored  and  viscerally  dramatic 
orchestral  works. ...a  skillful  exponent  of  electronic  music... 
incorporating  elements  of  theater  into  his  concert  works,  including 
narrative  and  ritualistic  scenarios." 

Anthony  Tommasini,  The  New  York  Times 

"Jacob  Druckman  became  the  most  important  proclaimer  of  a  new 
romanticism,  and  practiced  what  he  proclaimed....[His]  conjured-up 
images,  the  sensitive  treatment  of  the  singing  voice,  the  swirling  lights 
and  shadows  in  the  orchestral  pieces — they  added  up  to  a  fresher  (and 
yes,  newer)  romanticism..." 
Leighton  Kerner,  The  Village  Voice 

BOOSEY  /rj'HAWKES 


24  East  21st  St.,  New  York,  NY  10010 
tel.:  212/228-3300  fax:  212/473-5730 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


JULIAN  ANDERSON 
(b.1967) 


Khorovod  (1989-94) 
STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 


KENNETH  HESKETH 
(b.1968) 


'Gyrus'  from  Theatrum  (1996) 
(world  premiere,  1996  Paul  Fromm  Award; 
commissioned  jointly  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation) 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 


BENEDICT  MASON 
(b.1954) 


Steep  Ascent  in  a  non-European 

Concert  Hall  (1996) 
(world  premiere,  1995  Paul  Fromm  Award) 


INTERMISSION 


STEVE  REICH 
(b.1936) 


Tehillim  (1981) 

Part  I:     Fast 
Part  II:   Fast 
Part  III:  Slow 
Part  IV:  Fast 

EMILY  BENSON,  soprano 
KATHRYN  BROWN,  soprano 
JENNIFER  COBB,  soprano 
MICHAEL  MANIACI,  countertenor 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


EDGARD  VARESE 
(1883-1965) 


Offrandes(1921) 

SARAH  PELLETIER,  soprano 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 


TORU  TAKEMITSU 
(1930-1996) 


ArchipelagoS  (1993) 

(performed  in  memory  of  the  composer) 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 


The  1996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  continues  tonight  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Shed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  performance  of  Leon  Kirchner's 
Music  for  Orchestra  II  under  the  direction  of  Dennis  Russell  Davies. 


Baldwin  piano 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

(Free  admission  with  ticket  to  the  Saturday-evening,  August  10,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert) 

ELLEN  CORVER  and  SEPP  GROTENHUIS,  guest  pianists 


KARLHEINZ  STOCKHAUSEN 
(b.1928) 


Mantra  (1970) 

JAN  PANIS,  sound  engineer 


Baldwin  piano 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


STEVEN  MACKEY 
(b.1956) 


Indigenous  Instruments  (1983) 

BETH  KIPPER,  violin 
LAWRENCE  STOMBERG,  cello 
HILARY  LYNCH,  flute,  alto  flute 
JEAN-PHILIPPE  VIVIER,  clarinet 
JEAN  SCHNEIDER,  piano 


THEO  LOEVENDIE 
(b.1930) 


Six  Turkish  Folkpoems  (1976) 

KIMBERLY  GRATLAND,  mezzo-soprano 
WILLIAM  PURVIS,  conductor 


Program  continues. 


Design  Team  for  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

William  Rawn  Associates,  Architect 

Lawrence  Kirkegaard  &  Associates,  Acousticians 

Theatre  Projects  Consultants,  Inc.,  Theatrical  Consultant 


LUCIANO  BERIO 

(b.1925) 


Folksongs  (1968) 

1 .  Black  is  the  colour 

2.  I  wonder  as  I  wander 

3.  Loosin  Yelav 

4.  Rossignolet  du  bois 

5.  A  la  femminisca 

6.  La  donna  ideale 

7.  Ballo 

8.  Motetto  de  Tristura 

9.  Malurous  qu'o  uno  fenno 

10.  La  fiolare 

1 1 .  Azerbaijan  love  song 

INGAJONSDOTTIR,  mezzo-soprano 
FILIP  BRAL,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


OSVALDO  GOLIJOV 
(b.1960) 


Yiddish  Ruakh  (1990) 
STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 


KAROL  SZYMANOWSKI 
(1882-1937) 


S/opiewnie,  Op.  46  (1929) 

1 .  Sibwisien 

2.  Zielone  Siowa 

3.  Sw.  Franciszek 

4.  Kalinowe  Dwory 

5.  Wanda 

SARI  GRUBER,  soprano 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


LEOS  JANACEK 

(1854-1928) 


Rfkadla  (Nursery  Rhymes)  (1925) 

EMILY  BENSON,  soprano 
KIRA  SLOVACEK,  soprano 
BRENDA  PATTERSON,  mezzo-soprano 
MICHAEL  MANIACI,  countertenor 
DANIEL  NORMAN,  tenor 
DANIEL  GURVICH,  baritone 
THEODORE  HUFFMAN,  baritone 
BRIAN  MCMILLAN,  baritone 
STEVEN  MARICLE,  bass-baritone 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUVV,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


contemporary,  adj.  [L.  com-,  with,  and  temporarius,  per- 
taining to  time,  from  tempus,  time.]  1.  living  or  happening 
in  the  same  period  of  time.  2.  of  about  the  same  age. 


louis  andriessen:  mausoleum,  hoketus;  asko  schonberg  ensemble;  reinbert 
de  leeuw,  conductor  (cv20)  nocturnen,  anachronie  I,  contra  tempus, 
anachronie  II,  netherlands  ballet  orchestra;  howard  williams,  conductor 
(cv54)  triplum',  wim  hoogewerf,  guitar  (cv8701)  de  leeuw:  interlude', 
groningen  guitar  ensemble  (cv8701)  milton  babbitt:  phonemena, 
philomel,  Judith  bettina,  soprano  (450-74)  images',  John  sampen,  saxo- 
phones; marilyn  shrude,  piano  (450-80)  george  benjamin:  at  first  light  for 
4  musicians,  nouvel  ensemble  moderne;  lorraine  vaillancourt,  conductor 
(umml02)  luciano  berio:  sequenza  II,  emily  lawrence,  harp  (450-72) 
elliot  carter:  night  fantasies',  Stephen  drury,  piano  (450-76)  riconoscenza, 
carol  lieberman,  violin  (450-81)  scrivo  in  vento,  patricia  spencer,  flute; 
linda  hall,  piano  (450-88)  carlos  sanchez-gutierrez:  son  del  corazon,  le 
nouvel  ensemble  moderne;  lorraine  vaillancourt,  conductor  (umml08) 
mauricio  kagel:  les  idees  fixes;  saarbriicken  radio  symphony  orchestra 
(au31826)  leon  kirchner:  string  quartets  nos.  1,2  &  3,  boston  composers 
string  quartet  (troy  137)  loevendie:  orbits,  incantations,  flexio,  naima  suite 
(cv24)  gyorgy  ligeti:  etudes  for  piano  book  I,  erika  haase,  piano  (au31815) 
six  etudes,  Jeffrey  burns,  piano  (aca8505)  kammerkonzert  for  13  musi- 
cians; nouvel  ensemble  moderne  (umml02)  Oliver  messiaen:  o  sacrum 
convivium!  poemes  pour  mi,  book  1,  la  merle  noir  (cm20024)  la  nativite 
du  seigneur,  nine  meditations  for  organ  (cal50924)  messe  de  la  pentecote 
(cal50939)  igor  Stravinsky:  Vhistoire  du  soldat  (cal50894)  symphony  of 
psalms,  mass,  babel  (cal50918)  szymanowskkyzrstsrrmg  quartet,  second 
string  quartet  (1138-2)  toru  takemitsu:  toward  the  sea  III,  geoffrey 
collins,  flute;  alice  giles,  harp  (tp31)  edgar  varese:  density  21.5  for  c  flute; 
pierre-yves  artaud,  flute  (450-77)  claude  vivier:  pulau  dewata  (umml04) 
iannis  xenakis:  evryali  (vmm2014)  mikkafor  solo  violin  (cp2-108)  mor- 
sima,  amorsima  (tp39)  ais  for  amplified  baritone,  solo  percussionist  & 
large  orchestra  (450-86) 


fi 


\ 


Albany  Music  Distributors,  Inc. 

98  Wolf  Road 

Albany,  NY  12210   1.800.752.1951 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


A  half-hour  Prelude  Concert  beginning  at  7:15  p.m.  will  feature  music  by 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition  Fellows  and  others. 


FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


GEORGE  BENJAMIN 
(b.1960) 


Three  Inventions  for  chamber  orchestra  (1995) 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 


GYORGY  LIGETI 

(b.1923) 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (1985-88) 

Vivace  molto  ritmico  e  preciso 
Lento  e  deserto 
Vivace  cantabile 
Allegro  risoluto 
Presto  luminoso 

ELLEN  CORVER,  guest  pianist 
STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


CLAUDE  VIVIER 
(1948-1983) 


Zipangu  (1980) 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUVV,  conductor 


MAURICIO  KAGEL 

(b.1931) 


Orchestrion-straat  (1996) 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUVV,  conductor 


G.  Schirmer 

& 

Associated  Music  Publishers 


We  congratulate  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Center  on  its  long-standing  commitment 

to  contemporary  music.  Join  us  in 

applauding  our  composers  whose 

music  will  be  heard  during  the 

1996  Tanglewood  Festival. 


Samuel  Barber 

Elliott  Carter 

Duke  Ellington 

Manuel  de  Falla 

George  Gershwin 

Giya  Kancheli 

Leon  Kirchner 

Carl  Nielsen 


Andre  Previn 

Jean  Sibelius 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Toru  Takemitsu 

Karen  Tanaka 

John  Tavener 

Galina  Ustvolskaya 

Iannis  Xenakis 


G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  and  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

members  of  the  Music  Sales  Group 


rental  materials 
445  Bellvale  Road 
Chester,  NY  10918 
J)  914  469-2271    phone 
914  469-7544  fax 


promotion  materials 

257  Park  Avenue  South,  20th  floor 

New  York,  NY  10050 

212  254-2100   phone 

212  254-2013   fax 

http://www.schirmer.com    internet 


sale  materials 

available  from  your  music  dealer  or 

Hal  Leonard  Corporation 

414  774-3630   phone 

414  774-3259  fax 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


A  half-hour  Prelude  Concert  beginning  at  7:15  p.m.  will  feature  music  by 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition  Fellows  and  others. 


FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


GYORCY  KURTAG 
(b.1926) 


Hommage  a  R.  Sch.,  Op.  15  (1990) 

BENJAMIN  FINGLAND,  clarinet 
SUN-YOUNG  LEE,  viola 
ALON  GOLDSTEIN,  piano 


GALINA  USTVOLSKAYA 
(b.1919) 


USTVOLSKAYA 


Trio  (1949) 

Espressivo 

Dolce 

Energico 

MARCUS  BARCHAM-STEVENS,  violin 
MICHAEL  BEPKO,  clarinet 
NAOMI  NISKALA,  piano 

Sonata  No.  5  (1985) 
(in  ten  movements) 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


BERNARD  RANDS 
(b.1934) 


"...in  the  receding  mist..."  (1988) 

CRISTINA  BUCIU,  violin 
ANDRAVOLDINS,  viola 
ARON  ZELKOWICZ,  cello 
LISA-MAREE  AMOS,  flute 
TOMOKO  SATO,  harp 


TORU  TAKEMITSU 
(1930-1996) 


Quatrain  II  (1975-76) 

(performed  in  memory  of  the  composer) 

CHRISTOPHER  NEAL,  violin 
DORIS  HOCHSCHEID,  cello 
CAREY  BELL,  clarinet 
ALBERT  KIM,  piano 


Baldwin  piano 


1 996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Tuesday,  August  1 3,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


A  half-hour  Prelude  Concert  beginning  at  7:1 5  p.m.  will  feature  music  by 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Composition  Fellows  and  others. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
REINBERT  DE  LEEUVV  and  STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductors 


CARLOS  SANCHEZ-GUTIERREZ 
(b.1964) 


Girando,  Danzando  (1996) 
(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  through  the 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fund) 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 


BERNARD  RANDS 
(b.1934) 


Symphony  (1995) 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


GYORGY  LIGETI 

(b.1923) 


Lontano  (1967) 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
(1908-1992) 


Chronochromie  (1959) 

Introduction 
Strophe  I 
Antistrophe  I 
Strophe  II 
Antistrophe  II 
Epode 
Coda 

REINBERT  DE  LEEUW,  conductor 


Baldwin  piano 


1996  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


NETHERLANDS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
MARIEKE  SCHNEEMANN,  flute 
BART  SCHNEEMANN,  oboe 
JUSTINE  GERRETSEN,  oboe 
HARMEN  DE  BOER,  clarinet 
ELS  VREUGDENHIL,  clarinet 
PETER  ROLAND  GAASTERLAND,  bassoon 

with  NAOMI  NISKALA,  harpsichord  (TMC  1996) 


MARIEKE  STORDIAU,  bassoon 
PAUL  VAN  ZELM,  horn 
DICK  VERHOEF,  horn 
PETER  JANSEN,  double  bass 
PETER  PROMMEL,  percussion 


ELEANOR  HOVDA 

(b.1940) 


Snap  Dragon 

(commissioned  by  the  Netherlands 
Wind  Ensemble,  1993) 


GIJA  KANTCHELI 

(b.1935) 


Magnum  ignotum 
(commissioned  by  the  Netherlands 
Wind  Ensemble,  1994) 


INTERMISSION 


IANNIS  XENAKIS 
(b.1922) 


KUILENN 

(United  States  premiere;  commissioned  by 
the  Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble,  1996) 


THIERRY  DE  MEY 


Musique  de  Table 
(United  States  premiere) 


KEVIN  VOLANS 
(b.1949) 


Walking  Song 
(United  States  premiere) 


CHIELMEIJERING 

(b.1954) 


The  Soccer  Tribe 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble,  1996) 


This  concert  by  the  Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble  is  supported  in  part 
by  The  Netherland-America  Foundation. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  1996  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Ralph  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Marcus  Barcham-Stevens,  Cambridgeshire, 

England 

Shirley  and  Sam  Zemsky  Fellowship 
liana  Blumberg,  El  Cerrito,  California 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Cristina  Buciu,  Bucharest,  Romania 

Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Glen  Cherry,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau  Fellowship 
Hilary  Foster,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Anuschka  Franken,  Den  Haag,  The  Netherlands 

The  Netherland-America  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Shigetoshi  Furuta,  Fukuoka,  Japan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Andrew  Grams,  Severn,  Maryland 

Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Candace  Guirao,  San  Francisco,  California 

Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Lisa  Hansen,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Huebl,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs/Brookline  Youth 

Concerts  Awards  Committee  Fellowship 
John  Kim,  New  York,  New  York 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Beth  Kipper,  New  York,  New  York 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Salley  Koo,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship  in 

Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Elise  Kuder,  Linwood,  Massachusetts 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Christopher  Neal,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas  Fellowship 
Ursula  Nelius,  Sydney,  Australia 

Channing  and  Ursula  Dichter  Fellowship 
Yuka  Nishino,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Eraser  Fellowship 
Dennis  O'Boyle,  New  York,  New  York 

Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Duane  Padilla,  Glendale,  California 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Daniel  Padilla,  Glendale,  California 

Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
Stefanie  Riego,  Marion,  Ohio 

Elayne  P.  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Wenyi  Shih,  Taipei,  Taiwin 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Yuko  Tomonaga,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Renee'  D.  Sanft  Fund  Fellowship 
Biliana  Voutchkova,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 
Jul ide  Yalcin,  Ankara,  Turkey 

Renee  Rapaporte  Fellowship 
Sarah  Zaharako,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 


Violas 

Karin  Brown,  Santa  Cruz,  California 

Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Kimberly  Foster,  Portland,  Oregon 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jessie-Leah  Greenbaum,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kate  Holzemer,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

BSAV  Lecture  Series  Fellowship 
Hui-Fang  Hsu,  Tainan,  Taiwan 

Aso  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Abigail  Kubert,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Sun-Young  Lee,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich  Fellowship 
Anne  Lindeskov,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Paui  Reynolds,  Aubuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Emily  Schaad,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Chi-Chuan  Teng,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Andra  Voldins,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

Fellowship 

Cellos 

Rebecca  Carrington,  Epsom,  England 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Walter  Haman,  San  Francisco,  California 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Roy  Harran,  Savyon,  Israel 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 
Doris  Hochscheid,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 

Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship 
Iris  Jortner,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Marika  Kobayashi,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Alexandra  Mackenzie,  London,  England 

Jane  and  Otto  Morningstar  Fellowship 
Jan  Muller-Szeraws,  Concepcion,  Chile 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Paige  Riggs,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
Lawrence  Stomberg,  Kirksville,  Missouri 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Rupert  Thompson,  Setauket,  New  York 

Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Tzavaras,  New  York,  New  York 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Aron  Zelkowicz,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 

Double  Basses 

Charles  DeRamus,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

John  Grillo,  Oceanside,  New  York 
Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips  Foundation 
Fellowship 


Donald  Howey,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 

BayBanks  Fellowship 
Xinlai  Jiang,  Shanghai,  China 

Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Eric  Larson,  Westminster,  Maryland 

Ginger  and  George  Elvin  Fellowship 
Robert  Rohwer,  Lyndhurst,  Ohio 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Wheelock,  Bowie,  Maryland 

Sylvia  and  Arnold  Golber  Fellowship 

Flutes 

Lisa-Maree  Amos,  Brisbane,  Australia 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 
Dionne  Marie  Hansen,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

Selma  Pearl  and  Susan  and  Richard  Grausman 

Fellowship 
Hilary  Lynch,  New  York,  New  York 

Mrs.  Peter  I.B.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Theodore  and  Cora  Ginsberg  Fellowship 
Todd  Skitch,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada 

Donald  Bellamy  Sinclair  Memorial  Fellowship 

Oboes 

Erin  Gustafson,  Puyallup,  Washington 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Lisa  McCullough,  Port  Washington,  New  York 

Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship 
Lora  Schaefer,  Houston,  Texas 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Schweigert,  Gaylord,  Michigan 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sandy  Stimson,  Lewiston,  New  York 

Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Clarinets 

Carey  Bell,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson  Fellowship 
Michael  Bepko,  Houston,  Texas 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Sarah  Elbaz,  Beer-Sheva,  Israel 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Fingland,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Rem  is  Fellowship 
Jean-Philippe  Vivier,  Nantes,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Amanda  Mcintosh,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Bassoon/Contrabassoon 

Vance  Lee,  Santa  Monica,  California 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jose  Lozano,  Alicante,  Spain 

Susan  Morse  Hilles  Fellowship 
Kenneth  Moses,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Douglas  Quint,  Pittsfield,  Maine 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Laurel  Sharp,  Johnstown,  Ohio 

Robert  G.  McCiellan,  jr.,  and 

IBM  Matching  Grant  Fellowship 


Horns 

Dana  Christensen,  Watertown,  Wisconsin 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship 
Joshua  Garrett,  San  Francisco,  California 

William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson 

Fellowship 
Haley  Hoops,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 
Neil  Kimel,  Lincolnwood,  Illinois 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowship 
Michael  Mayhew,  Dallas,  Texas 

CD.  Jackson  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Montone,  Burke,  Virginia 

Ruth  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Kevin  Finamore,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Mark  Flegg,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Prentice,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

English-Speaking  Union  Fellowship 
Christopher  Still,  Bayport,  New  York 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Benjamin  Wright,  Evansville,  Indiana 

Wynton  Marsalis  Fellowship 

Tenor  Trombones 

Marcos  Max  Vails  Martin,  Sao  Bernardo  do 

Campo,  Brazil 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
James  Nova,  South  Windsor,  Connecticut 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Jarod  Vermette,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Scott  Thornton,  Dallas,  Texas 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 
Fellowship 

Tuba 

Randall  Montgomery,  Greenville,  Illinois 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Edward  Atkatz,  Fresh  Meadows,  New  York 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Lorenzo  Ferrandiz  Carrillo,  Alicante,  Spain 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus  Fellowship 
Eric  Millstein,  Potomac,  Maryland 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 
Joseph  Pereira,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Michael  Sharkey,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Matthew  Strauss,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Anonymous  Fellowship 


Harps 

Valerie  Muzzolini,  Nice,  France 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Tomoko  Sato,  Kobe,  Japan 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Piano/Keyboard 

Marta  Aznavoorian,  Barrington,  Illinois 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society 

Fellowship 
Xak  Bjerken,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alon  Goldstein,  Ramat  Efal,  Israel 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Stewart  Goodyear,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Fellowship 
Albert  Kim,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Naomi  Niskala,  Rochester,  New  York 

Eunice  Cohen  Fellowship 
Jean  Schneider,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Jeff  Tomlinson,  Cuzco,  Peru 

Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman  Fellowship 
Miri  Yampolsky,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Fellowship 

Composers 

Kevin  Beavers,  Medellin,  Colombia 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music  Fellowship 

Shih-Hui  Chen,  Taiwan 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 


Alexander  Kalogeras,  Athens,  Greece 

Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 
Kevin  Putz,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 

Fellowship 
Lisa  Reim,  Munich,  Germany 

Benjamin  Britten  Memorial  Fellowship 
Thoma  Simaku,  Durres,  Albania 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Karen  Tanaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Conductors 

Gabriel  Feltz,  Lubeck,  Germany 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Daisuke  Soga,  Osaka,  Japan 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Chamber  Ensemble  Residency 

Zurich  Piano  Trio 

Christiane  Frucht,  Hannover,  Germany 
Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

Joel  Marosi,  Koln,  Germany 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Patrick  McDermott,  Zumikon,  Switzerland 
Kandell  Family  Fellowship 

Sausalito  String  Quartet 

Matthew  Lavin,  San  Francisco,  California 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

Nicholas  Lozovsky,  San  Francisco,  California 
William  R.  Housholder  Fellowship 


We  ARE  the  best. 

And  Fanfare  Magazine  concurs. 

"  .  .  .  this  is  one  of  the  best  recordings  of  this  concerto  on  the  market." 

—  Fanfare,  May /June  1996  issue  reviewing  our  CD 

#BR109  featuring  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

with  Oleg  Volkov,  Piano. 


Because  of  a  patented 
coating  on  our  CDs  we  offer 
a  full  25  year  warranty 

But  YOU  be  the  judge. 
Listen  to  us  and  make 
your  own  call  .  .  . 


CORDINGS 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 

Concerto  No.  1  in  C  Minor  for 

Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

SCHNITTKE 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  String  Orchestra 


Available    at    Tower    Records    &    Border    Books    and    Music 


Paul  Nahhas,  San  Francisco,  California 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Luigi  Peracchia,  San  Francisco,  California 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Voice 

Anna-Maria  Bogner,  Munich,  Germany 

Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Cobb,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Francis  and  Caryn  Powers  Fellowship 
Thomas  Doherty,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario, 

Canada 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Anthony  Griffey,  New  York,  New  York 

Housatonic  Curtain  Company  Fellowship 
Carolyn  Gronlund,  Seattle,  Washington 

Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Alexandra  Sari  Gruber,  New  York,  New  York 

Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Fellowship 
Michaela  Gurevich,  Seattle,  Washington 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Paul  Guttry,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Scott  Hogsed,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gloria  Narramore  Moody  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Bradley  Howard,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Abby  and  joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Inga  Jonsdottir,  Reykjavik,  Iceland 

J.  P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Andrew  Martens,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Bern  ice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
David  Ossenfort,  Valhalla,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy  Fellowship 
Sarah  Pelletier,  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Stephen  Salters,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mark  Schowalter,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Stafford  Turner,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Ann  V.  Dulye  and  Linda  M.  Dulye  Fellowship 
Amy  Wagar,  Marshal Itown,  Iowa 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Amy  Zorn,  New  York,  New  York 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Edward  Bak,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 

Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 
Dana  Brown,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Gary  Gress,  Exton,  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Marie-France  Lefebvre,  Hull,  Quebec,  Canada 

Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Pamela  Reimer,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 

Canada 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
Cameron  Stowe,  Danville,  Virginia 

Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 


Grant  Wenaus,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  jr.,  Fellowship 

David  Zobel,  Toulouse,  France 

Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowship 

Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers 

Emily  Benson,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Scholarship 
Kathryn  Brown,  Rochester,  New  York 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 
Kathleen  Flynn,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
Robert  Gildon,  London,  England 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 
Raymond  Granlund,  Houston,  Texas 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 
Kimberly  Gratland,  Houston,  Texas 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 
Daniel  Gurvich,  Cary,  North  Carolina 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship 
Theodore  Huffman,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

June  Ugelow  Scholarship 
Tiffany  Jackson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 
Taras  Kulish,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 
Michael  Maniaci,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers 

Scholarship 
Steven  Maricle,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Brian  McMillan,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Cindy  L.  Spark  Scholarship 
Esther  Moses,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Scholarship 
Daniel  Norman,  London,  England 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Brenda  Patterson,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Kira  Slovacek,  Woodstock,  Vermont 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Seminar  for  Conductors 

Ronen  Borshevsky,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Scholarship 
Filip  Bral,  Flanders,  Belgium 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 
Christopher  Franklin,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Stephane  Fromageot,  Paris,  France 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Conductor 

Scholarship 
James  Kelleher,  England 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Scholarship 
Simon  Lipskar,  New  York,  New  York 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Scholarship 
Yasuo  Shinozaki,  Kyoto,  Japan 

Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Scholarship 
David  Tang,  New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Scholarship 
Gordian  Teupke,  Bern,  Switzerland 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Scholarship 
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Elliott  Carter,  Henri  Dutilleux,  Jacob  Druckman 
Jan  DeGaetani,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  George  Crumb 

Poul  Ruders,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Charles  Ives 

London  Sinfonietta,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Peter  Lieberson 

William  Bland,  Peter  Serkin,  Gyorgy  Kurtag 

Sandor  Jemnitz,  Milton  Babbitt,  Paul  Hindemith 

Gilbert  Kalish,  Toru  Takemitsu,  John  Anthony  Lennon 

Oliver  Knussen,  Robert  Saxton,  American  Brass  Quintet 

Lucy  Shelton,  Ronald  Roxbury,  Joaquin  Rodrigo 

Speculum  Musicae,  Benedict  Mason,  Mario  Davidovsky 

Roger  Reynolds,  Da  Capo  Chamber  Players,  Warsaw  Philharmonic 

ASKO  Ensemble,  Mel  Powell,  New  York  New  Music  Ensemble 

Michael  Starobin,  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Ingo  Metzmacher 

John  Harbison,  Arditti  Quartet,  Lou  Harrison 

Harry  Partch,  Peter  Eotvos,  Steven  Doane,  Stefan  Wolpe 

Gabriel  Faure,  Alan  Feinberg,  Gregory  Allen 
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Gregory  Fulkerson,  Stephen  Sondheim,  Seymour  Shifrin 

David  Felder,  Rolf  Schulte,  Neil  Rolnick,  Robert  Shannon 

Tod  Machover,  Hans  Abrahamsen,  Capricorn 

Garrick  Ohlsson,  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 

Aaron  Copland,  Group  for  Contemporary  Music,  Aleck  Karis 

Frank  Bridge,  Gunther  Schuller,  Lambert  Orkis 

John  Cage,  Barbara  Kolb,  Harrie  Starreveld 

Richard  Wernick,  Paul  Lansky,  Michael  Calvert 

Shulamit  Ran,  La  Monte  Young,  William  Albright 

Tom  Flaherty,  Stephen  Jaffe,  Dan  Welcher,  Ensemble  Modern 

Charles  Wuorinen,  Leo  Smit,  Steven  Mackey,  Maurice  Ravel 

Francis  Poulenc,  Malmo  Symphony,  Riverside  Symphony 
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Great  Performances  from  The  Library  of  Congress 


♦♦♦New  Release*** 

NATHAN  MILSTEIN 

The  1953  Library  of  Congress  Recital 

Artur  Balsam,  piano 


BRIDGE  9066 

BEETHOVEN:  Sonata,  Op.  24  "Spring*  XS.  BACH:  Partita  in  D  Minor,  BWV 1004 

BRAHMS:  Sonata  in  D  Minor,  Op.  108 


Sr-= 


♦♦♦Also  Available*** 
NATHAN  MILSTEIN  (The  1946  Library  of  Congress  Recital) 

Vitali,  JS.  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Milstein,  Chopin,  Wieniawild 

BRIDGE  9064      tilth  JOSEF  BLATT,  PIANO 

THE  BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET 
GEORGE  SZELL,  piano 

Brahma:  Quintet,  Op.  34   Schubert:  Trout**  Quintet,  Op.l  14 

conversation  with  George  SzeM 
BRIDGE  9062       (RECORDED  DM  1945  AND  1946) 

THE  BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET 
ARTUR  BALSAM,  piano 

Rachmaninoff:  String  Quartets  No*.  1 42,  Trio  elegiaque,  Op.9 

BRIDGE  9063       (RECORDED  IN  1952) 

AARON  COPLAND:  81st  Birthday  at  the  Library 
Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano   Leo  Smit,  piano 

conversation  with  Aaron  Copland 
BRIDGE  9046     (RECORDED  IN  1981) 


NEW  &  RECENT  RELEASES 

GAY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 

Lou  Harrison  •  Ned  Rorem  •  David  Del  Tredici  •  Robert  Helps 

Lee  Hoiby  Chester  Biscardi  •  Jerry  Hunt  •  Conrad  Cummings 

Chris  DeBlasio  •  William  Hibbard  •  Robert  Maggio 

CD  721 

ROBERT  MAGGIO  "SEVEN  MAD  GODS" 

CD  720 

JERRY  HUNT   "LATTICE" 
CD  713 

JOHN  CORIGLIANO  "EARLY  WORKS" 
CD  659 

LOU  HARRISON  •  CARL  RUGGLES 

American  Masters  CD  715 

CHINARY  UNG  "GRAND  SPIRAL" 
exchange  CD  710 


SHEILA  SILVER  "TO  THE  SPIRIT  UNCONQUERED 

CD  708 


n 


CLAUDIO  SPIES:   COLLECTED  WORKS 

CD  718 

WILLIAM  ALBRIGHT:   PIANO  WORKS 
CD  674 


COMPOSERS  RECORDINGS,  INC. 

73  Spring  Street,  Suite  506,  New  York,  NY   10012-5800 

phone  (212)  941-9673  fax  (212)  941-9704  e-mail:   CRInyc@aol.com 

American  distribution  by  KOCH  International 


Tanglewood  with  all 
the  trimmings 


for  more  than  fifty  years,  Tanglewood,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  has  attracted 
music  lovers  with  diverse  performances  in  an  idyllic 
setting  of  unparalleled  natural  beauty. 

A/ow  this  treasured  festival  is  offering  various 
function  opportunities  for  groups. 

xxost  a  birthday  or  anniversary  celebration  in  our 
Formal  Gardens  Tent,  or  plan  a  corporate  picnic  in 
our  new  Hawthorne  Tent. 


Aleetings,  parties,  receptions,  benefits,  and  reunions 
are  assured  classic  attention. 

When  it  comes  to  special  events,  we  are  virtuosi! 


For  information  on  function  opportunities, 
please  call  Beth  Francey,  the  Tanglewood 
Function  Coordinator,  at  (413)  637-5241 
through  September  2. 


For  information  on  tickets  for 
groups,  please  call  the  Group 
Sales  Office  at  (617)  638-9345. 


TanglewoDd 


Tanglewcpd 
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SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 
John  Dalley,  violin 
Michael  Tree,  viola 
David  Soyer,  cello 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Quartet  No.  15  in  A  minor,  Opus  132 

Assai  sostenuto — Allegro 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Molto  adagio 
Alia  Marcia,  assai  vivace — 
Allegro  appassionato 


INTERMISSION 


Quartet  No.  9  in  C  Opus  59,  No.  3 

Introduzione.  Andante  con  moto — 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto  quasi  Allegretto 
Menuetto.  Grazioso 
Allegro  molto 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  began  working  on  the  A  minor  quartet  while  still 
finishing  up  its  immediate  predecessor,  Opus  127.  His  next  three  works,  published  as 
Opus  130,  131,  and  132  (though  the  numbers  do  not  reflect  order  of  composition) 
are  in  many  respects  the  most  unusual  of  the  entire  series,  and  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  view  them  as  a  trilogy,  though  the  composer  himself  never  considered  them 
so.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  period  of  composition  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  formal  contrapuntal  devices,  most  obviously  revealed  in  the  GrosseFuge  of  Opus  130 


and  the  first-movement  fugue  of  Opus  131.  The  A  minor  quartet,  too,  though  it  lacks 
a  formal  fugue,  exploits  contrapuntal  devices  especially  in  the  working  out  of  the  basic 
thematic  kernel  that  appears  in  the  cello  at  the  outset.  This  motive  (heard  both  right 
side  up  and  upside  down)  seems  at  first  to  be  simply  introductory;  once  the  Allegro 
gets  underway,  we  may  be  prepared  to  forget  it.  But  in  fact  the  Allegro  theme  is  con- 
ceived as  a  counterpoint  to  the  Assai  sostenuto  of  the  opening  measures,  and  Beetho- 
ven never  lets  us  forget  this  fact  as  he  reinterprets  these  materials  in  various  ways 
throughout  the  movement.  After  the  grim  concentration  of  the  opening  movement, 
Beethoven  planned  a  dance  in  Menuetto  rhythm,  Allegro  ma  non  tanto,  which  also 
grows  out  of  the  contrapuntal  combination  of  ideas  (presented  together  by  the  two 
violins  after  four  measures  in  which  all  the  players  offer  one  of  the  ideas  in  unison). 
The  gloomy  foreboding  is  dispelled  in  a  Trio  of  rustic  charm,  with  bagpipe  drones 
and  folklike  tunes,  but  the  return  to  the  first  part  brings  with  it  a  sombre,  unsmiling 
countenance. 

What  follows  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  movements  in  all  Beethoven — simul- 
taneously an  example  of  his  command  of  musical  expression  and  a  practical  response 
to  musical  antiquarianism.  The  heading,  " Heiliger  Dankgesang  eines  Genesenen  an  die 
Gottheit,  in  der  lydischen  Tonarf  ( "Sacred  song  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity,  in  the  Lydian 
mode"),  highlights  the  retrospective  element:  Beethoven  had  studied  the  ancient 
modes  of  ecclesiastical  plainsong  (though  he  had  to  remind  himself  on  the  original 
manuscript — since  force  of  habit  dies  hard — that  the  Lydian  mode  involves  the  scale 
of  F  with  B-natural  instead  of  B-flat),  and  he  employed  that  knowledge  here,  not  to 
recall  the  past  but  rather  to  generate  a  music  of  utter  timelessness.  The  hymn  appears 
three  times,  with  variations,  alternating  with  a  somewhat  faster  section  in  D  major, 
marked  "Neue  Kraft  fuhlend"  ("Feeling  renewed  strength"),  which  is  itself  a  kind  of 
variation  of  an  unstated  theme,  ripe  with  elaborate  ornamental  scoring.  The  last  re- 
turn to  the  hymn,  marked  "Mit  innigster Empfindung   ("With  the  most  intimate  feel- 
ing") ,  generates  a  grand  climax  that  is  simultaneously  rich  and  austere. 

Beethoven  did  not  want  to  proceed  directly  from  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the 
Heiliger  Dankgesang  to  the  emotions  of  a  minor-key  finale;  he  chose  instead  to  bring 
in  the  sharpest  contrast  in  the  form  of  a  march  movement  (the  mundane  following 
the  ethereal)  in  A  major.  The  march  itself,  which  is  never  completed,  links  to  the 
finale  (Allegro  appassionato)  by  means  of  an  astonishing,  pathetic  instrumental  re- 
citative at  the  point  where  we  expect  a  Trio.  The  final  movement  is  built  from  materi- 
al originally  conceived  for  the  Ninth  Symphony  but  not  used  there.  Here  it  becomes 
a  rondo  of  great  breadth  and  pathos,  avoiding  all  the  cute  tricks  that  make  the  rondo 
normally  a  lighthearted  romp.  Just  before  the  final  Presto,  the  first  violin,  in  its  top 
register,  reiterates  the  F-E  semitone  that  made  up  half  the  opening  motto  of  the  first 
movement,  while  the  cello  (in  its  tense  high  register)  brings  in  the  rondo  theme.  Even 
the  turn  to  A  major,  for  the  coda,  fails  to  brighten  the  taut  nervousness  of  this  power- 
ful work. 


A  Viennese  composer  writing  a  quartet  in  C  major  with  a  slow  introduction  featur- 
ing mystifying  and  dissonant  suspended  harmonies  cannot  fail  to  call  up  the  ghost  of 
Mozart;  and  Beethoven's  Opus  59,  No.  3,  does  indeed  recall  the  "Dissonant"  Quartet 
of  the  earlier  master,  at  least  in  its  opening  measures,  which  play  musical  puns  with 
Beethoven's  favorite  chord  of  ambiguity,  the  diminished-seventh.  The  Allegro  vivace 
gets  underway  with  a  two-note  rhythmic  figure  consisting  of  pickup  and  downbeat  ris- 
ing stepwise,  a  figure  that  becomes  nearly  ubiquitous  in  the  movement  to  follow.  The 
chords  that  support  this  figure  punctuate  interjections  by  the  first  violin  taking  off  in 
solo  flight.  (The  concerto-like  flashiness  of  some  of  the  soloistic  writing  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  heavily  involved  in  the  composition  of  concertos  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  Opus  59  quartets:  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  con- 
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certos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Triple  Concerto  all  appeared  within  a  year  or 
two  on  either  side.) 

The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  though  not  too  slow  (Beethoven  modifies  the 
marking  Andante  con  moto  with  the  addition  specification  "quasi  Allegretto"),  is 
filled  with  soulful  "Russian"  qualities,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  Beethoven's  failure  to 
include  a  Russian  folk  song  in  this  score,  as  he  had  done  with  the  other  two  works  in 
this  set  dedicated  to  a  Russian  nobleman.  (Composed  1805-06,  the  Opus  59  quartets 
were  Beethoven's  response  to  a  commission  from  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
Count  Andrei  Razumovsky;  it  was  apparently  as  a  graceful  gesture  to  him  that  Beetho- 
ven included  popular  Russian  melodies,  borrowed  from  a  printed  collection  of  folk 
tunes,  in  the  first  and  second  of  the  quartets  of  the  set.)  In  any  case,  the  hints  of  modal 
themes  and  scales  in  this  extended  movement  may  very  well  have  been  his  idea  of 
what  Russian  folk  music  sounded  like.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  movement  that  follows 
is  unexpectedly  a  minuet,  squarely  phrased,  a  decidedly  old-fashioned  genre  employed 
here  as  a  buffer  between  the  sombre,  heavily  minor-key  weight  of  the  slow  movement 
and  the  vigorous  energy  of  the  finale. 

The  last  movement  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most  vigorously  pushy,  even  hectoring 
quartet  movements,  built  on  a  racing,  somewhat  repetitious  fugato  designed  to  return 
at  the  recapitulation  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  new  counterpoint.  The  emphatic 
buildup  to  climaxes  (sometimes  rudely  undercut,  at  other  times  allowed  to  grow  to  com- 
pletion) obviously  recalls  the  triumphant  C  major  conclusion  of  another  work  of  those 
years — the  Fifth  Symphony.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  quartet  output,  Beethoven  strains 
the  rhetorical  possibilities  of  the  medium  to  the  limit  to  close  in  a  burst  of  glory. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  16,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
STEVEN  ISSERLIS,  cello 
OLLI  MUSTONEN,  piano 
JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Variations  in  F  on  "Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen" 
from  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflote,  for  cello 
and  piano,  Opus  66 

Sonata  in  F  for  horn  and  piano,  Opus  17 

Allegro  moderato 

Poco  Adagio,  quasi  Andante 

Rondo.  Allegro  moderato 

Folksong  Arrangements, 
accompanied  by  piano  trio 

Sunset   (from  25  Scottish  Songs,  Opus  108) 
Faithfu'  Johnie    (from  Opus  108) 

Cease  your  funning   (from  12  Scottish  Songs,  WoO  156) 
The  sweetest  lad  was  Jaimie   (from  Opus  108) 
Come  draw  we  round  a  cheerful  Ring 
(from  12  Irish  Songs,  WoO  152) 

Trio  (Allegretto)  in  B-flat  for 
piano,  violin,  and  cello,  WoO  39 

Olli  Mustonen  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Notes 

Beethoven  greatly  admired  the  music  of  Mozart,  though  he  had  reservations  about 
the  Italian  operas  with  librettos  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  on  the  grounds  of  what  he  con- 
sidered their  immorality.  But  The  Magic  Flute,  with  its  high  ethical  tone,  was  a  special 
favorite  of  his.  For  his  variations  on  Papageno's  "Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen,"  Bee- 
thoven may  have  chosen  to  employ  the  cello  because  Papageno  is  a  baritone,  and  the 
cello  most  nearly  matched  his  vocal  range.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  other  way  around: 
when  choosing  an  aria  to  use  as  the  basis  of  a  set  of  variations  for  cello  and  piano,  he 
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SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 


fTS  Harvard  Pilgrim 
VSr  HealthCare 

MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 


naturally  gravitated  to  Papageno's  scenes.  The  song  expresses  the  happy-go-lucky  bird- 
catcher's  wish  to  enjoy  life  with  nothing  more  than  some  wine  and  a  "sweet  little 
wife."  Beethoven  wrote  the  variations  in  1796;  they  were  published  two  years  later. 


The  horn  offered  special  difficulties  to  any  composer  of  Beethoven's  day  who 
wanted  to  write  a  substantial  solo  work  for  it.  The  valves  that  make  the  modern  horn 
capable  of  playing  any  of  the  twelve  pitches  in  the  chromatic  scale  had  not  yet  been 
developed,  so  horn  players  and  composers  who  wrote  for  them  were  more  or  less  lim- 
ited to  the  pitches  of  the  overtone  series.  They  could,  to  be  sure,  obtain  some  chro- 
matic pitches  by  inserting  a  hand  inside  the  bell  of  the  instrument  to  adjust  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  air  column,  but  this  had  such  a  drastic  effect  on  the  tone  color 
that  it  was  avoided.  Obviously,  when  writing  for  an  instrument  limited  to  relatively  few 
pitches,  the  composer  had  to  be  very  careful  about  modulations — the  farther  he  got 
from  the  home  key  of  the  horn,  the  fewer  notes  it  could  play.  For  this  reason,  classical 
works  for  solo  horn  tend  to  be  on  the  brief  side  and  to  avoid  elaborate  harmonic 
entanglements.  In  Beethoven's  case,  the  composer  almost  even  avoids  a  slow  move- 
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Friday,  Aug.  23rd  -  demonstrations  by  John  Chiles,  Lewis  Scarf ani 
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ment  (which  is  normally  in  a  different  key)  by  linking  the  brief  Adagio  directly  to  the 
final  rondo  as  if  it  were  simply  a  short  introduction. 

Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  composed  the  sonata  in  less  than  a  day  for  a  famous 
horn  virtuoso  of  the  time,  Giovanni  Punto,  with  whom  he  gave  the  first  performance 
on  April  18,  1800,  in  the  Vienna  Court  Theater.  The  audience  was  so  enthusiastic 
that,  despite  house  rules  forbidding  encores,  the  soloists  played  the  entire  sonata  over 
again  at  once.  A  horn  sonata  is  something  of  a  biological  sport  for  Beethoven,  and  it 
is  fascinating  to  observe  how  he  handles  the  recalcitrant  combination,  giving  the  brass 
player  themes  of  harmonically  simple  outline  so  that  the  piano  will  have  greater  flexi- 
bility in  harmonizing  them.  Thus  his  artistry  can  hope  to  conceal  the  technical  limita- 
tions inherent  in  the  solo  instrument  and  still  produce  an  attractive  piece.  Beethoven 
clearly  considered  it  a  challenge,  one  that  he  overcame  with  notable  success. 


Perhaps  the  least  well-known  part  of  Beethoven's  output  is  the  large  body  of  ar- 
rangements he  made  for  high  voice,  accompanied  by  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  of  "folk 
songs"  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries.  He  made  these  arrangements  as  a 
commercial  venture  at  the  request  in  1809  of  the  Edinburgh  publisher  George  Thom- 
son (who  had  previously  persuaded  Haydn  to  make  similar  arrangements) .  In  all,  Bee- 
thoven produced  settings  of  some  169  different  melodies  (for  ten  of  these  melodies 
he  produced  two  different  settings) .  For  at  least  the  first  set,  numbering  fifty-three 
songs,  Beethoven  did  not  even  know  the  text  that  would  be  applied  to  his  arrange- 
ments, but  he  later  objected  to  Thomson  that  he  had  to  know  at  least  something  about 
the  poem  in  order  to  make  the  setting  suitable  in  mood. 

And  this  knowledge  sometimes  clearly  affected  his  musical  approach:  Faithfu'Johnie, 
published  as  the  twentieth  of  25  Scottish  Songs,  Opus  108,  is  actually  Beethoven's  sec- 
ond setting  of  this  text.  It  appears  that,  during  the  time  between  the  first  and  second 
settings,  Beethoven  learned  that  this  text  was  a  dialogue  between  a  woman's  question 
in  the  first  half  and  a  man's  answer  in  the  second,  because  he  made  a  point  of  mak- 
ing a  break  between  the  two  halves  to  highlight  this  structure.  (In  his  earlier  song,  he 
had  run  the  two  halves  together.)  He  was  aware  of  the  alleged  "folk  song"  originals  of 
these  tunes  (some  of  them  do  indeed  qualify  as  folk  songs,  but  not  all  of  them),  and 
he  often  chose  harmonies  that  emphasized  modal,  rather  than  tonal,  elements.  Sunset, 
for  example,  explicitly  weakens  the  cadence  (compared  to  Beethoven's  normal  style) 
by  using  a  flat  seventh-chord,  instead  of  a  dominant  chord,  just  before  the  tonic — a 
convention  of  folk  song  arrangers  then  and  now. 

Despite  the  odd  procedure  through  which  these  arrangements  were  made,  they 
nonetheless  offer  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  Beethoven's  workshop  in  miniature,  and 
they  are  delightful  to  hear  as  well.  Some  of  the  tunes  are  well-known,  others  not.  The 
one  most  likely  to  be  recognized  by  some  listeners,  at  least,  is  Cease  your  funning,  which 
also  appeared  in  John  Gay's  The  Beggar's  Opera  in  London  in  1728,  and  so  may  be 
familiar  to  listeners  who  have  heard  that  work.  But  all  of  them  are  delightful  tidbits 
from  the  hand  of  the  master  who  produced  so  many  monuments. 


Beethoven  never  published  his  scarcely-known  trio  movement  in  B-flat;  it  only 
appeared  in  1830,  three  years  after  his  death.  And  the  inscription  on  the  original 
manuscript  explains  why:  "Vienna,  26  July  1812.  For  my  little  friend  Maxe  Brentano 
to  encourage  her  piano  playing."  Maximiliane  Brentano  was  the  ten-year-old  daughter 
of  Beethoven's  close  friends  Franz  and  Antonie  Brentano.  (Close  indeed!  Antonie  is 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  recipient  of  Beethoven's  famous  letter  addressed  to  his 
"Immortal  Beloved,"  written  only  ten  days  after  the  dedication  of  this  trio  movement 
was  inscribed  to  her  daughter;  and  it  is  regarded  as  barely  possible,  though  not  likely, 
that  the  composer  was  the  father  of  her  youngest  child,  Karl,  born  the  following  year.) 


Since  Beethoven  clearly  considered  the  delightful  6/8  Allegretto  as  a  "teaching 
piece,"  he  did  not  see  fit  to  include  it  in  the  same  publication  series  with  such  works 
as  the  incidental  music  to  Egmont  (published  six  months  earlier)  or  the  Mass  in  C  (pub- 
lished four  months  later) ,  or  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies,  which  he  was  then 
writing  out  in  final  score.  But  Beethoven's  modesty  or  hesitation  need  not  prevent  us 
from  enjoying  this  charming  human  and  artistic  testimony  to  a  close  friendship. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

Charles  Kavalovski  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  its  principal  horn  in  1972.  Also 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  with  other  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  addition 
to  his  recordings  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  Mr.  Kavalovski  has  made  solo  recordings 
for  the  Musical  Heritage  Society  and  for  the  Music  and  Arts  label.  He  performs  frequently  for 
the  International  Horn  Society,  and  he  has  served  on  international  horn  competition  juries 
in  Munich  and  Prague.  Mr.  Kavalovski  is  Professor  of  Horn  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  has  also  taught  at  Boston 
University,  the  Banff  Center  for  Fine  Arts,  the  Montreux  Institute  for  Advanced  Musical 
Studies,  the  Teton  Orchestral  Seminar,  and  the  Sold  Orchestral  Project.  In  addition  he  has 
presented  master  classes  and  clinics  at  schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Mr.  Kavalov- 
ski holds  a  doctorate  in  nuclear  physics  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  spent  ten  years 
as  a  teacher  and  researcher  in  that  field  before  joining  the  Denver  Symphony  as  its  principal 
horn  in  1971,  holding  that  position  until  he  was  invited  to  serve  as  principal  horn  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  several  months  later.  Mr.  Kavalovski  is  married  to  the  internationally  known 
collaborative  pianist  and  teacher  Margo  Garrett,  who  is  also  Coordinator  of  Vocal  Programs 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  Chair,  Accompanying  and  Coaching,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Music. 

Soprano  Jayne  West's  1995-96  season  has  included  two  Boston  Symphony  engagements — 
for  music  of  Bach  last  December,  and  as  soloist  in  the  east  coast  premiere  of  Elliot  Golden- 
thal's  Fire  Water  Paper:  A  Vietnam  Oratorio  in  April  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
— as  well  as  appearances  with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group,  Tel  Aviv  Opera,  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  and  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York.  Other  recent  engagements  have  included 
the  role  of  Anne  Trulove  in  The  Rake's  Progress  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  with  Robert  Craft  conduct- 
ing, which  was  recorded  for  MusicMasters;  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote  for  the  Opera  Festival  of  New  Jersey,  Brahms's  German  Requiem  under 
Margaret  Hillis  for  Arts  San  Antonio,  and  the  world  premiere  of  Hugo  Weisgall's  Gardens  of 
Adonis  with  Opera/Omaha.  She  has  also  been  seen  as  the  Countess  in  Peter  Sellars'  produc- 
tion of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  in  New  York,  Boston,  Barcelona,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  where 
it  was  filmed  for  PBS's  "Great  Performances"  series  and  video  release  by  London/Decca.  On 
recordings,  Ms.  West  may  also  be  heard  on  a  collection  of  "Music  for  Flute"  by  Charles 
Koechlin,  on  Hyperion,  featuring  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith;  in  "Desert  of  Roses:  Arias  and 
Inventions"  by  Robert  Moran,  on  Decca/Argo;  and  in  Faure's  La  Bonne  Chanson  with  the 
Apple  Hill  Chamber  Players,  recorded  for  future  release  on  Centaur.  Ms.  West  studied  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  and  as  a  Vocal  Fellow  for  two  sum- 
mers at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  A  native  of  Boston,  she  was  a  finalist  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council  Auditions  and  a  prizewinner  in  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  New  York  Solo  Competition.  Ms.  West  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  1985  was  has  also  appeared  in  recital  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall. 

For  a  biography  of  Pamela  Frank,  see  page  44. 
For  a  biography  of  Steven  Isserlis,  see  page  45. 
For  a  biography  of  Olli  Mustonen,  see  page  44. 
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400  Restaurants 


From  haute  cuisine  to  le  hot  dog,  if  you're  looking  for  a  place  to  eat  in  the 
Berkshires  this  summer,  start  with  our  web  site.  Now  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
check  out  that  new  place  you've  heard  something  about,  or  to  be  sure  your 
favorite  haunt  is  open  the  night  you  want  to  go.  Restaurant  listings  are 
searchable  by  cuisine  or  location  and  include  hours,  telephone  numbers, 
credit  cards  accepted  and  more.  Some  places  have  more  extensive 
information  with  menu  items  or  even  a  photo  of  the  restaurant. 

Concert  Halls,  Theaters  and  More. 

You'll  also  find  two  newspapers,  60  galleries  or  studios  and  2,700  products 
and  services.  Plus  unofficial*  web  sites  for  Tanglewood,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Williamstown  Theater  Festival  and  a  dozen 
more  concert  halls  and  theaters.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for 
local  information  on  lodging,  upcoming  events  and  retail  shopping.  It's  all 
here.  (http://www.RegionNet.com,  pass  it  on.) 

Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Friday,  August  16,  at  8:30 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures 
of  Prometheus,  Opus  43 

Scene  and  aria,  "Ah!  perfido,"  Opus  65 

CAROL  VANESS,  soprano 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  14. 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus,  Opus  43 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  composed  his  music  for  the  ballet  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prome- 
theus (The  Creatures  of  Prometheus)  in  1800  and  early  1801;  the  ballet  had  its  first  per- 
formance on  March  28,  1801,  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  to  such  success  that  it  was  repeated 
more  than  twenty  times.  Pierre  Monteux  gave  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  of  this  overture 
on  August  9,  1958.  Leon  Fleisher  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  23, 
1 988,  though  it  has  been  played  here  more  recently  by  the  London  Classical  Players  under  Roger 
Norrington  's  direction  on  August  11,  1 989,  and  by  the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Charles  Dutoit 
on  July  13,  1990.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Except  for  a  youthful  attempt  ten  years  earlier  in  Bonn,  Beethoven's  music  for 
The  Creatures  of  Prometheus  was  the  first  theatrical  score  he  composed.  It  is  not  entirely 
clear  why  the  Milanese  dancer  and  ballet  designer  Salvatore  Vigano  asked  Beethoven 
to  provide  the  music  for  his  new  ballet,  which  was  planned  as  a  tribute  to  Maria 
Theresa,  second  wife  to  the  Emperor  Franz  of  Austria.  But  the  fact  that  Beethoven's 
instantly  popular  Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20 — introduced  at  a  concert  Beethoven  gave 
for  his  own  benefit  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  April  2,  1800 — was  dedicated  to  the 
Empress  may  provide  the  connection.  By  this  time  the  thirty-year-old  Beethoven  had 
made  himself  a  name  as  a  composer  of  piano  and  chamber  music,  but  his  only  signifi- 
cant orchestral  scores  were  the  First  Symphony  and  two  piano  concertos;  the  sympho- 
ny and  one  of  the  concertos  (we  don't  know  which)  were  introduced  to  the  Viennese 
public  on  the  same  concert  as  the  Septet.  The  chance  to  compose  for  the  theater 
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marked  a  singular  opportunity  for  the  young  composer,  and  he  gave  the  commission 
a  high  priority,  providing  an  overture,  an  introduction,  and  sixteen  musical  numbers. 

Although  the  ballet's  popularity  was  such  that  it  was  performed  sixteen  times  in 
1801  and  thirteen  times  the  following  season,  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  besides 
Beethoven's  music  is  a  description  of  the  story  line,  as  given  in  a  biography  of  Vigano 
by  Carlo  Ritorni  and  also  in  Thayer's  classic  biography  of  the  composer: 

The  foundation  of  this  allegorical  ballet  is  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  The  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  allude  to  Prometheus  as  a  lofty  soul  who  drove  the  people  of 
his  time  from  ignorance,  refined  them  by  means  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  gave 
them  manners,  customs,  and  morals.  As  a  result  of  that  conception,  two  statues 
that  have  been  brought  to  life  are  introduced  in  this  ballet;  and  these,  through 
the  might  of  harmony,  are  made  sensitive  to  all  the  passions  of  human  life.  Prome- 
theus leads  them  to  Parnassus,  in  order  that  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  may 
enlighten  them.  Apollo  gives  them  as  teachers  Amphion,  Arion,  and  Orpheus  to 
instruct  them  in  music,  Melpomene  to  teach  them  tragedy,  Thalia  for  comedy, 
Terpsichore  and  Pan  for  the  shepherd's  dance,  and  Bacchus  for  the  heroic  dance, 
of  which  he  was  the  originator. 

Beethoven's  overture  is  comparatively  lightweight,  given  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  and  especially  judging  by  the  standards  of  his  later,  more  frequently  played 
overtures  to  Coriolan  and  Egmont.  But  the  opening  measures,  with  their  swift  strokes 
beginning  as  it  were  in  medias  res  harmonically  and  so  immediately  commanding  the 
attention,  are  a  perfect  foil  to  the  woodwind  melody  that  follows.  Those  opening 
chords  may  also  be  heard  to  anticipate  the  chordal — though  not  harmonic — frame- 
work for  the  perpetual-motion  Allegro  theme  to  follow,  and  the  initial  woodwind 
melody  likewise  prepares  the  second  theme  of  the  Allegro.  All  in  all,  the  five-minute 
overture  makes  a  perfect  curtain-raiser  for  an  evening's  entertainment,  even  provid- 
ing a  touch  of  drama  when  the  main  theme's  return  is  clouded  by  C  minor  before 
reverting  to  the  predominant  major-mode  brightness  of  the  whole. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Ah!  perfido,  Scene  and  aria,  Opus  65 

Beethoven  composed  Ah!  perfido  in  1796,  and  Josef  a  Dusek  gave  the  first  performance  on 
November  21  that  year  in  Leipzig.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
on  January  20,  1883,  with  Katherine  van  Arnham.  The  BSO's  most  recent  performance  was 
also  its  only  previous  Tanglewood  performance,  with  Hildegard  Behrens  under  Seiji  Ozawa  's 
direction  on  August  29,  1 982.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  and  strings. 

Ah!  perfido  was  the  second  number  at  Beethoven's  famous  Akademie  on  December  22, 
1808,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  (whose  heating  system  had  broken  down),  a  mara- 
thon event  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  (with  their  numbers  reversed) 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  were  given  their  first  performances,  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
was  given  its  first  public  hearing,  three  movements  of  the  C  major  Mass  were  sung  in 
Vienna  for  the  first  time,  and  at  which  Beethoven  offered  an  improvisation  at  the 
piano  that  was  almost  certainly  the  basis  for  his  wild  and  wonderful  Fantasy,  Opus  77. 

Everything  on  that  program  was  billed  as  being  "entirely  new";  truth  in  advertising 
was  not  an  issue  with  Beethoven  or  the  management  of  the  theater.  Ah!  perfido  was 
new  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  more  than  twelve  years  old,  which  makes  it  a  work  slightly 
later  than  the  Opus  2  piano  sonatas  and  the  first  version  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(actually  an  earlier  work  than  No.  1).  About  the  deceptively  high  opus  number:  the 
work  was  published  in  1805  without  any  at  all,  subsequently  listed  as  Opus  46  and 
Opus  48  by  various  publishers,  and  first  catalogued  as  Opus  65,  a  number  that  for 
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some  reason  had  been  left  unassigned,  in  1819  by  the  Viennese  publisher  Artaria. 

Beethoven  dedicated  Ah!  perfido  to  Countess  Josephine  von  Clary  Clam-Gallas,  a 
gifted  singer  and  mandolinist,  although  there  is  no  record  of  her  ever  having  sung  it 
in  concert.  Josefa  Dusek,  who  actually  introduced  the  work,  was  a  soprano  admired 
both  for  dramatic  intensity  and  technical  brilliance,  and  thus  perfectly  suited  to  the 
task.  She  had  been  a  dear  friend  of  Mozart's,  who  wrote  two  of  his  most  demanding 
concert  arias  for  her.*  The  text  for  the  recitative  is  taken  from  Achille  in  Sciro  by  Pietro 
Metastasio,  the  most  famous  opera  librettist  of  the  early  eighteenth  century;  about  a 
dozen  composers  had  used  this  particular  book.  We  don't  know  who  wrote  the  words 
for  the  aria,  with  its  primitive  moon-June  rhymes.  In  Ah!  perfido,  Beethoven,  having 
profited  from  his  study  of  Don  Giovanni  and  the  operas  of  Gluck,  gave  many  a  grateful 
dramatic  soprano  a  superb  occasion  for  the  display  of  rage  and  pity,  of  voice,  and  of 
impeccable  technique. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  and  Lecturer  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publica- 
tions from  1976  to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his 
program  notes  (including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony- 
A  Listener's  Guide. 


*Beethoven  hoped  to  get  Anna  Milder  (later  Anna  Milder-Hauptmann) ,  who  had  been  his  Leonore 
in  the  1805  and  1806  productions  of  Fidelio,  as  she  would  be  again  in  1814,  to  sing  Ah!  perfido  at 
the  Vienna  premiere,  but  because  of  a  quarrel,  apparently  provoked  by  Beethoven,  she  withdrew 
from  the  engagement.  She  was  replaced,  not  satisfactorily,  by  Josephine  Killitschgy,  just  seventeen 
and  without  any  professional  experience. 


BEETHOVEN  "Ah,  perfido,"  Scene  and  aria,  Opus  65 

(RECITATIVE) 

Ah!  perfido,  spergiuro,  barbaro  traditor, 

tu  parti? 
E  son  questi  gl'ultimi  tuoi  congedi? 
Ove  s'intese  tirannia  piu  crudele? 


Va,  scellerato,  va!  pur  fuggi  da  me,  l'ira 

de  numi  non  fuggerai. 
Se  v'e  giustizia  in  ciel,  se  v'e  pieta, 

congiureranno  a  gara  tutti  a  punirti! 

Ombra  seguace!  Presente,  ovunque  vai, 

vedro  le  mie  vendette. 
Io  gia  godo  immaginando,  i  fulmini  ti 

veggo  gia  balenar  d'intorno. 
Ah  no!  ah  no!  fermate,  vindici  Dei! 

Risparmiate  quel  cor,  ferite  il  mio! 
S'ei  non  e  piu  qual  era,  son'io  qual  fui. 

Per  lui  vivea,  voglio  morir  per  lui! 


Perfidious,  perjured,  barbarous  traitor, 

do  you  desert  me? 
Is  this  your  last  farewell? 
Where  has  there  been  such  cruel 

tyranny? 
Go,  wretched  creature!  Flee  from  me — 

you'll  not  escape  the  gods'  anger. 
If  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  if  there  is 

Pity' 
they  will  vie  with  one  another  to 

punish  you! 

As  a  pursuing  shadow,  wherever  you  go, 

I  shall  see  my  vengeance. 

I  rejoice  already  imagining  it;  I  see 

the  lightning  strike  around  you. 
Ah  no,  no!  Stop,  avenging  gods! 
Spare  that  heart;  strike  mine! 
If  he  is  no  longer  what  he  was,  I  am 

still  what  I  was. 
I  lived  for  him;  now  I  want  to  die 

for  him. 
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(ARIA) 

Per  pieta,  non  dirmi,  addio, 

di  te  priva,  che  faro? 

Tu  lo  sai,  bell'idol  mio, 

io  d'affanno  morird. 

Ah  crudel!  tu  vuoi  ch'io  mora! 
tu  non  hai  pieta  di  me? 
Perche  rendi  a  chi  t'adora 

cosi  barbara  merce? 

Dite  voi,  se  in  tanto  affanno 
non  son  degna  di  pieta? 


For  pity's  sake,  do  not  say  farewell. 
Deprived  of  you,  what  shall  I  do? 
You  know,  my  fair  idol, 
that  I  shall  die  of  grief. 

Ah,  cruel  one,  you  wish  my  death 

You  have  no  pity  on  me? 

Why  do  you  return,  to  one  who  adores 

you, 
such  barbarous  thanks? 

Say,  o  gods,  if  in  such  anguish 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  pity. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 


Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  between  May  and  November  1803,  with  some  further  polishing 
early  the  following  year.  It  was  privately  performed  in  the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince  Joseph 
von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  Beethoven  conducting. 
The  first  public  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  April  7,  1805.  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on 
February  18,  1843.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  Eroica 
during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  in  November  1881.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
Tanglewood  performance  on  August  7,  1941,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance on  July  8,  1994.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Rarely  has  any  composition  been  so  closely  entwined  with  an  anecdote  about  its 
composer's  life  than  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  story  of  its  intended  dedi- 
cation to  Napoleon.  On  the  face  of  it,  everything  seems  direct  and  simple.  Beethoven's 
friend  Ferdinand  Ries  recalled  the  incident  this  way: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was  when  he  was 
First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the  time  and  likened  him  to  the 
greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as  several  of  his  more  intimate  friends  saw  a  copy 
of  the  score  lying  upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  extreme  top  of 
the  title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beethoven,"  but  not  another 
word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to  be  filled  out,  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence  that  Buonaparte  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor,  whereupon  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  cried  out:  "Is  he  then,  too,  noth- 


Michael  Steinberg  is  at  Tanglewood  this  weekend  to  sign  copies  of  his  book  The 
Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  Main  Gate. 
Published  last  fall  by  Oxford  University  Press,  the  book  includes  his  program  notes 
on  118  symphonic  works  by  thirty-six  composers,  ranging  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  through  Tchaikovsky,  Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Sibelius  to  such  twentieth- 
century  symphonists  as  Shostakovich,  Schuman,  Piston,  Harbison,  and  Gorecki. 
Mr.  Steinberg  will  be  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  from  7-8:30  p.m.  before  the 
Friday-  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts,  from  1:30-2:30  p.m.  before  the  Sunday- 
afternoon  concert,  during  the  intermission  of  all  three  concerts,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  from  10-10:30  a.m.  before  the  Open  Rehearsal  as  well  as  during  the 
rehearsal  break,  and  immediately  after  the  rehearsal. 
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ing  more  than  an  ordinary  human  being?  Now  he,  too,  will  trample  on  all  the 
rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.  He  will  exalt  himself  above  all  others, 
become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went  to  the  table,  took  hold  of  the  title  page  by  the 
top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  first  page  was  rewritten  and  only 
then  did  the  symphony  receive  the  title  Sinfonia  eroica. 

Stated  thus,  it  appears  that  Beethoven  admired  the  republican  Napoleon,  the  hero 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  despised  the  later  Napoleon,  the  emperor  and  despot. 
But,  in  fact,  the  composer's  feelings  were  far  more  ambivalent  and  fluctuated  wildly 
over  many  years.  As  early  as  1796-97  he  had  composed  some  patriotic  fighting  songs 
which  were  explicitly  anti-French.  And  when  a  publisher  suggested  in  1802  that  he 
compose  a  sonata  to  celebrate  the  Revolution,  Beethoven  wrote  explicitly  of  his  disil- 
lusionment with  Napoleon  for  having  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican. 

Beethoven's  notion  of  dedicating  a  symphony  to  Napoleon,  formed  while  he  was 
writing  the  piece  in  the  summer  of  1803,  had  already  begun  to  weaken  by  October  of 
that  year  when  he  found  out  that  his  patron,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  good  fee  for  the  dedication  and  performance  rights  for  six  months.  The  com- 
poser then  thought  of  entitling  the  symphony  "Bonaparte"  but  dedicating  it  to  Lobko- 
witz. This  was  apparently  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1804  when  he  heard  from  Ries  the 
disconcerting  news  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  emperor  and  (according  to 
Ries's  account)  tore  up  the  title  page  and  rewrote  it  as  "Sinfonia  eroica''  ("heroic  sym- 
phony") . 

Unfortunately,  however  accurate  Ries's  recollection  may  be  in  the  broad  outline,  it 
is  mistaken  in  the  final  point:  the  title  Eroica  was  not  used  until  the  parts  were  pub- 
lished over  two  years  later.  The  title  page  that  Beethoven  tore  up  may  have  been  that 
to  his  own  autograph  manuscript  (which  has  since  disappeared) ,  but  another  manu- 
script (in  the  hand  of  a  copyist)  which  was  in  Beethoven's  possession  reveals  his  out- 
burst of  emotion.  The  copyist  had  headed  the  manuscript  "Sinfonia  Grande  Intitulata 
Bonaparte, "  but  the  last  two  words  are  crossed  out  and  almost  obliterated.  Still,  at 
some  point,  Beethoven  himself  added  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf  Bonaparte"  ("written 
on  Bonaparte")  in  pencil  on  the  title  page,  suggesting  that  he  later  reconsidered  his 
emotional  outburst.  This  reconsideration  may  have  taken  place  already  by  August 
1804,  when  he  wrote  to  the  publishers  Breitkopf  8c  Hartel  in  Leipzig  to  offer  his  latest 
works — a  cornucopia  including  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "a  new  grand 
symphony"  (the  Third),  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  three  piano  sonatas,  including  two 
of  the  most  famous  (the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and  the  Appassionata,  Opus  57).  At  that 
time  Beethoven  noted  to  the  publisher,  "The  title  of  the  symphony  is  really  Bonaparte" 

By  1805,  though,  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France  after  a  peace 
that  had  held  since  about  1800.  A  title  like  Bonaparte  would  have  marked  Beethoven 
as  politically  suspicious  at  best.  Thus,  when  it  was  published  in  1806,  the  work  became 
known  as  Sinfonia  eroica.  The  heroism  involved  is  not  revolutionary  propaganda  of  the 
true  believer;  it  includes  death  as  well  as  affirmation.  Beethoven's  recent  biographer, 
Maynard  Solomon,  sees  the  symphony  as  Beethoven's  rejection  of  the  heroic  ideals 
of  the  Revolution  that  had  been  spawned  in  the  Enlightenment,  owing  to  the  fatal 
imperfection  of  the  ruler,  whose  coming  proved  to  be  less  than  totally  enlightened. 

The  thing  that  astonished  early  listeners  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  unusual 
length  of  the  symphony:  it  ran  almost  twice  as  long  as  any  symphony  written  to  that 
date.  But  the  first  movement  has  not  simply  doubled  its  size  with  twice  as  many  mea- 
sures in  each  section.  Rather,  the  proportions  are  changed.  Although  the  exposition 
and  recapitulation  remain  roughly  the  same  size,  the  development  grows  to  mam- 
moth size  and  becomes  the  longest  part  of  the  movement;  and  the  coda,  far  from 
being  a  perfunctory  closing  fanfare  on  the  home  key,  becomes  almost  as  long  as  the 
exposition.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  lies  basically  in  the  new  concentration  of 
musical  ideas,  and  their  harmonic  implications. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  not  a  single  theme  that  stands  complete  in 
and  of  itself,  no  melody  that  runs  its  course  and  comes  to  a  full  stop.  On  the  contrary, 
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things  begin  in  a  straightforward  way  but  shade  off  immediately  into  doubt  and  ambi- 
guity. The  tenth  note — a  C-sharp  that  Beethoven  leaves  dangling  uncomfortably  at 
the  end  (and  that  was  part  of  his  earliest  sketch)  —infuses  enough  energy  to  generate 
the  lengthy  musical  discourse,  one  function  of  which  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
C-sharp,  a  note  that  does  not  belong  in  the  key  of  E-flat.  The  troublesome  note 
appears  in  every  conceivable  context,  as  if  Beethoven  is  trying  to  suggest  each  time, 
"Perhaps  this  is  its  true  meaning."  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement  do  we  hear 
the  opening  musical  idea  presented  four  successive  times  (with  orchestral  excitement 
building  throughout)  as  a  complete  melody  without  the  disturbing  C-sharp.  But  a 
great  deal  also  happens  in  that  monumental  first  movement  aside  from  the  issue  of 
E-flat  and  C-sharp.  Beethoven's  control  of  the  constant  flux  of  relative  tension  and 
relative  relaxation  from  moment  to  moment  throughout  that  gigantic  architectural 
span  remains  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  accomplishments  in  the  history  of  music. 

Although  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  new  accomplishment  it  reveals,  each  of  the  other  movements  of  the  symphony  is 
justly  famous  in  its  own  right.  The  Adagio  assai  generated  heated  discussion  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  including  a  funeral  march  in  a  symphony;  it  is  Beethoven  at  his 
most  sombre.  No  attentive  listener  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  shattering  final  mea- 
sures in  which  the  dark  march  theme  of  the  opening  returns  for  the  last  time,  trun- 
cated, broken  into  fragments  in  a  dying  strain:  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
power  inherent  in  the  music  of  silence. 

The  whirlwind  of  activity  in  the  scherzo  scarcely  ceases  for  a  moment.  All  sugges- 
tion of  the  traditional  menuetto  of  symphonic  third  movements  vanishes  before  a  tor- 
rent of  rushing  notes  and  the  irregular  phrase  structure  of  the  opening.  The  three 
horns  have  an  opportunity  to  show  off  in  the  Trio. 

The  last  movement  recalls  one  of  Beethoven's  major  successes  of  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding — his  ballet  music  for  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus.  Its  closing  dance 
contained  a  musical  idea  that  he  had  later  worked  into  a  set  of  piano  variations  (now 
known  anachronistically  as  the  "Eroica  Variations")  and  to  which  he  returned  still  later 
for  the  finale  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Once  again  Beethoven  produced  a  set  of  varia- 
tions, sometimes  using  the  bass  of  the  theme,  sometimes  the  melody.  After  the  ten- 
sion of  the  beginning  movement  and  the  sombre  darkness  of  the  funeral  march,  not 
to  mention  the  near-demonic  energy  of  the  scherzo,  this  finale,  with  its  cheerful, 
whistleable  little  tune  varied  in  charming  and  characteristic  ways,  seems  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle naive.  Still,  the  fugal  section  in  the  center  of  the  movement  lends  some  density, 
and  the  wonderfully  expressive  oboe  solo,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons  in 
the  Poco  Andante  just  before  the  final  rush  to  the  end,  lends  an  unexpected  poignan- 
cy. The  conclusion,  with  virtuosic  outbursts  on  the  horns  and  the  energetic  fanfares 
of  the  full  orchestra,  brings  a  satisfying  close. 

Many  years  later  (though  before  he  had  composed  the  Ninth  Symphony),  Beetho- 
ven maintained  that  the  Third  remained  his  favorite  of  all  his  symphonies.  In  saying 
this,  he  no  doubt  recognized  what  listeners  have  felt  ever  since:  that  in  the  Eroica  they 
first  know  the  mature  Beethoven,  the  composer  who  has  held  such  a  grip  on  the  pub- 
lic imagination  and  on  the  attention  of  later  composers.  They  know  the  Artist  as 
Hero,  a  role  that  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  romantics  after  Beethoven's  time  and 
remains,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  encountered  image  of  the  artist  to  this  day. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  7 


TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

£21    3.  Your  family  has  been 

begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


Need  more  reasons  to 

come  to  Canyon  Ranch?  '**  ofw 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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1996 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 
BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Overture,  For  the  Consecration  of  the  House, 
Opus  124 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

PAMELA  FRANK 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro — 
Allegro 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  7 


NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture,  For  the  Consecration  of  the  House,  Opus  124 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn,  then  an  independent  electorate,  probably  on  December 
16,  1770  (he  was  baptized  on  the  17th),  and  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.  He  wrote  this 
overture  in  September  1822  for  the  inauguration  of  the  fosephstadt  Theater  in  the  Vienna  sub- 
urb of  that  name  on  October  3  that  year  and  led  the  first  performance  with  the  aid  of  Franz 
Gldser,  the  house  conductor.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Boston  on  March  3,  1860,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  under  Carl  Zerrahn.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  its  first  performance  of  this  overture  on  October  22,  1881,  to  open  the  first 
program  of  its  inaugural  season,  an  event  commemorated  in  October  1 981  when  it  was  led  by 
Seiji  Ozawa  to  mark  the  orchestra 's  centennial.  The  present  Tanglewood  performance  is  the  BSO  's 
first  of  this  infrequently  played  music  at  its  summer  home.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  (alto,  tenor,  and 
bass),  timpani,  and  strings.  The  overture  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin,  the  Russian 
amateur  whose  commissions  got  Beethoven  started  on  quartet-writing  again  in  the  1820s. 

"I  would  uncover  my  head  and  kneel  at  his  grave,"  said  Beethoven  about  Handel 
as  he  spoke  with  an  English  visitor  in  the  early  fall  of  1823.  He  would  never  go  to 
London,  where  he  could  literally  have  made  that  gesture — and  one  can  well  believe 
that,  had  he  ever  set  foot  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  found  himself  before  Roubiliac's 
monument  with  the  melody  of  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  graven  into  the 
stone,  he  would  indeed  have  fallen  to  his  knees — but  at  least  the  opening  of  a  new 
theater  in  a  Viennese  suburb  the  year  before  had  given  him  the  opportunity  to  pay 
Handel  eloquent  homage  in  music. 

Anton  Schindler,  Beethoven's  "secretary,  his  social  mediator,  and,  to  some  extent, 
his  business  manager"  (the  late  Nicolas  Slonimsky's  neat  summary),  is  a  byword  for 
mendacity,  but  even  Schindler  can  sometimes  be  believed,  as  for  example  when  he 
tells  us  that  in  planning  his  ceremonial  overture  for  the  dedication  of  the  Josephstadt 
Theater,  Beethoven  had  found  two  possible  themes,  one  in  "free  style"  and  one  Han- 
delian,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  use  the  latter  "because  he  had  long  cherished  a 
plan  to  write  an  overture  in  the  strict,  specifically  the  Handelian,  style."  Response  to 
this  magnificent  work,  which  is  like  no  other  by  Beethoven  (or  anyone  else),  is  a  touch- 
stone for  one's  understanding  of  this  composer. 

Beethoven  was  asked  to  write  nearly  an  hour's  worth  of  music  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  theater,  but  he  found  time  only  for  the  overture  and  a  chorus  with  soprano 
and  violin  solos,  the  latter  piece  being  as  harmless  as  the  former  is  arousing.  His  1811 
score  for  von  Kotzebue's  play  The  Ruins  of  Athens,  equipped  with  new  words,  served  for 
the  rest.  Schindler  tells  us  that  "the  newly  organized  orchestra  of  the  Josephstadt  The- 
ater did  not  receive  [the  Overture]  till  the  afternoon  before  the  opening,  and  with 
innumerable  mistakes  in  every  part.  The  rehearsal,  which  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  an  almost  filled  orchestra  floor,  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  correction  of  the  worst  of 
the  copyist's  errors."  The  overture  is  extremely  difficult,  conceptually  and  technically, 
and  what  it  must  have  sounded  like  with  an  under-rehearsed  pickup  orchestra  playing 
from  bad  parts  and  under  the  simultaneous  direction  of  two  conductors,  one  of  them 
deaf,  does  not  bear  thinking  about. 

The  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture  is  an  extraordinary  achievement  in  an  extra- 
ordinary season.  The  years  from  1815  to  1820  had  been  clouded  for  Beethoven  by 
consuming  and  pitiful  legal  wrangles  over  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl.  Bee- 
thoven won  his  case,  though  it  was  a  victory  that  brought  more  misery  than  content- 
ment to  uncle  and  nephew  alike.  Then,  as  Maynard  Solomon  puts  it,  "battered  and 
torn  from  the  stresses  of  the  intervening  experiences,  Beethoven  set  about  recon- 
structing his  life  and  completing  his  life's  work."  Early  in  1822  he  finished  his  last 
piano  sonata,  Opus  111  (Opus  110  had  been  completed  on  Christmas  Day  1821);  in 
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May  he  began  Opus  127,  the  first  of  the  five  string  quartets  of  his  last  years;  he  com- 
pleted the  Bagatelles,  Opus  119;  he  continued  to  labor  at  two  gigantic  projects  that 
had  occupied  him  since  the  winter  of  1818-19,  the  Missa  solemnis  and  the  Diabelli  Vari- 
ations; and  he  was  eager  to  start  on  a  ninth  symphony,  another  plan  that  had  been  on 
his  mind  for  several  years. 

Typical  for  that  time  in  Beethoven's  life,  the  overture  For  the  Consecration  of  the  House 
is  a  visionary  work,  questing  and  forward-looking  even  as  it  gestures  back  through 
three  generations  to  Handel.  Beethoven  does  not  in  fact  begin  with  Handel  at  all: 
the  grand  opening  pages  are,  in  their  strange  way,  pure  "modern"  Beethoven,  start- 
ing with  formulas  of  what  seem  to  be  shocking  neutrality.  Here  we  must  attend  to 
Donald  Tovey,  who  in  his  long  and  ear-opening  essay  on  the  overture  points  out  that 
the  features  of  its  introduction  are  not  "strokes  of  genius. . .  .They  are  mostly  formulas; 
only  we  have  never  met  them  elsewhere"  (emphasis  mine).  But  that  is  an  amazing  quality  in 
Beethoven,  the  ability  to  make  powerful — and  original — statements  with  the  plainest 
chord  sequences  and  figurations.  The  first  movement  of  the  Emperor  Concerto  is  the 
most  famous  and  most  loved  of  his  pieces  that  exhibit  such  an  astonishing  discrepan- 
cy between  means  and  result. 

Beethoven's  intention  here  is  to  be  solemn — not  pompous,  not  stuffy,  but  serious 
in  the  best  sense,  sumptuous,  grand,  ceremonious,  festive.  Even  before  we  have  heard  a 
note  of  music  the  title  tells  us  that.  Martin  Cooper  remarks  in  his  book  Beethoven:  The 
Last  Decade  that  the  composer's  conception  of  a 

music  so  solemn  and  so  little  popular  for  the  opening  ceremony  of  a  theater  is 
yet  another  proof  of  how  deeply  ingrained  in  him  were  the  principles  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Enlightenment.  The  very  use  of  the  word  'Weihe' — consecration — 
suggests  that  for  him  the  theater  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  entertainment  as  an 
institution  for  the  moral  education  of  the  public.  We  do  not  meet  this  attitude 
again  until  Wagner's  'Buhnenweihfestspiel'  [Stage  Dedication  Festival  Play] 
Parsifal* 

Beethoven  begins  with  a  mighty  series  of  chords  that,  in  the  simplest  possible  terms, 
define  C  major  as  the  harmonic  center,  set  the  majestic  pace  (though,  as  Tovey  points 
out,  it  is  only  with  the  fourth  chord  that  we  can  know  that  the  silences  between  chords 
are  measured  rather  than  free),  and  give  us  a  sense  of  the  might  of  his  orchestra.  This 
done,  a  march  begins,  unostentatiously  but  flavorfully  scored,  and  given  a  touch  of 
individuality  by  the  surprising  unison  at  the  E  minor  cadence  in  its  seventh  and  eighth 
measures.  (For  that  matter,  even  the  fact  that  the  cadence  is  on  E  minor  is  striking  in 
itself.) 

From  a  quiet  beginning,  the  march  grows  rapidly  to  fortissimo.  The  tempo  quick- 
ens, the  trumpets  sound  fanfares,  and  bassoons  scurry  about  in  eager  scales.  Suddenly 
the  tempo  is  slowed,  and  scales  in  woodwinds  and  strings  excitedly  move  the  music 
forward.  But  the  denouement  is  not  the  one  we  expect,  not  a  climactic  arrival  with  a 
resolution  of  the  rising  harmonic  tension.  Rather,  the  persistent  and  dominant  G  that 
longs  for  surrender  to  a  tonic  C  is  surprisingly  reinterpreted  as  a  keynote  in  its  own 
right,  this  moment  being  the  more  startling  because  the  music  is  suddenly  so  quiet 
and  calm.  But  the  deep  stirrings  will  not  be  suppressed,  and  using  a  little  swirling  fig- 


*Did  Wagner  have  Zur  Weihe  des  Hauses  in  mind  when  he  called  Parsifal  a  "Buhnenweihfestspiel"?  I 
find  no  mention  of  the  overture  in  Wagner's  voluminous  writings  on  Beethoven;  however,  he  did 
choose  it — together  with  the  Eighth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  the  second  and  third  move- 
ments of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  his  own  Siegfried  Idyll,  and  the  Prelude  to  Parsifal — for  a  birthday 
concert  he  prepared  for  his  wife  on  December  25,  1878.  Moreover,  Cosima  Wagner's  diary  records 
her  husband's  characteristically  willful  interpretation:  "R.  explains  to  me  that  Beethoven  probably 
thought  of  the  Josephstadt  Theater  as  a  suburban  people's  theater  and  in  the  introduction  had 
imagined  and  described  Emperor  Joseph,  the  people's  friend,  who  wanted  to  drive  out  the  Jesuits 
— whereupon  popular  acclamation,  delirium!"  Not  least,  the  introduction  to  Wagner's  own  early 
Symphony  in  C — Sostenuto  e  maestoso  as  against  Beethoven's  Maestoso  e  sostenuto — provides  clear  evi- 
dence of  how  well  Wagner  knew  The  Consecration  of  the  House  and  how  much  he  valued  it. 
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ure  we  remember  from  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Waldstein  Sonata,  Beethoven 
sweeps  us  headlong  into  a  fiery  double  fugue.  (The  solemn  procession  over,  the  trom- 
bones retire.) 

Here  at  last  is  Handel,  and  it  is  the  main  fugue  subject,  at  once  stylized  and  fierce- 
ly energetic,  that  brings  him  to  mind.  Detractors  of  this  overture  are  usually  offended 
by  one  or  both  of  two  things — what  they  take  to  be  the  formulaic  nature  of  Beethoven's 
introduction  and  the  truly  formulaic,  sequence-laden  fugue  subject.  But  Beethoven 
either  is  confident  in  his  ability  to  make  silk  purses  from  sows'  ears  or  else  he  does 
not  think  of  his  Handelian  fugue  subject  as  a  sow's  ear.  As  a  young  man,  newly  arrived 
in  Vienna  and  studying  with  Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger,  Beethoven  thought  of 
fugue-writing  as  "the  art  of  making  skeletons";  in  1826  he  told  Karl  Holz,  a  violinist 
and  civil  servant  who  succeeded  Schindler  as  factotum,  "merely  to  make  a  fugue  re- 
quires no  particular  skill,  and  in  my  student  days  I  made  dozens  of  them.  But  imagi- 
nation also  wishes  to  assert  its  rights,  and  today  a  new  and  really  poetic  element  must 
be  introduced  into  this  traditional  form." 

Beethoven's  late  music  is  full  of  "new  and  really  poetic"  fugues  that  also  differ 
enormously  one  from  another:  we  find  them  in  the  last  sonatas  and  the  Diabelli 
Variations,  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Missa  solemnis,  the  B-flat  major  and  C-sharp 
minor  quartets.  The  work  that  Stravinsky  liked  to  call  die  sehr  grofie  Fuge,  originally  the 
finale  of  the  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130,  was  described  by  Beethoven  himself  as  "tantot 
litre,  tantot  recherchee"  (partly  free,  partly  "learned"  or  "worked") .  The  Consecration 
fugue  is  nowhere  near  as  litre  in  design — to  say  nothing  of  manners — as  the  Grofie 
Fuge;  at  the  same  time  it  is  far,  far  from  being  an  academic  fugue.  Indeed,  part  of  its 


Michael  Steinberg  is  at  Tanglewood  this  weekend  to  sign  copies  of  his  book  The 
Symphony-A  Listener's  Guide  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  Main  Gate. 
Published  last  fall  by  Oxford  University  Press,  the  book  includes  his  program  notes 
on  118  symphonic  works  by  thirty-six  composers,  ranging  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  through  Tchaikovsky,  Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Sibelius  to  such  twentieth- 
century  symphonists  as  Shostakovich,  Schuman,  Piston,  Harbison,  and  Gorecki. 
Mr.  Steinberg  will  be  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  from  7-8:30  p.m.  before  the 
Friday-  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts,  from  1:30-2:30  p.m.  before  the  Sunday- 
afternoon  concert,  during  the  intermission  of  all  three  concerts,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  from  10-10:30  a.m.  before  the  Open  Rehearsal  as  well  as  during  the 
rehearsal  break,  and  immediately  after  the  rehearsal. 
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compelling,  curiously  seductive  personality  resides  in  the  tension  between  the  subject 
and  what  Beethoven  makes  of  it. 

Six  entries  of  the  double  fugue  subject,  brilliantly  scored,  initiate  the  process.  (The 
chordal  accompaniment  in  woodwinds  and  brass  leaves  no  doubt  that  Beethoven  is 
much  more  concerned  with  writing  an  effective  orchestral  piece  than  a  "correct"  fugue.) 
The  six  entries  tend  toward  the  dominant  or  sharp  side  of  the  harmonic  spectrum, 
and  Beethoven  as  always  shows  immense  skill  and  imagination  as  he  plans  his  harmonic 
strategy,  balancing  the  pull  of  the  G-forces,  as  it  were,  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the 
subdominant  or  flat  side  (F  major),  in  turn  countering  that  with  exploration  very  far 
in  the  other  direction  (A  major).  A  special  role  is  reserved  for  E  minor,  whose  chord 
— E-G-B — shares  two  notes  with  the  overture's  home  chord  of  C  major — C-E-G — thus 
allowing  for  some  sublime  harmonic  punning.  It  is  an  "explanation"  of  the  surprising 
emphasis  on  E  minor  in  the  majestic  introduction. 

These  are  features  to  which  most  listeners  respond  without  being  able  to  put  a 
name  to  what  they  are  experiencing.  More  immediately  and  obviously,  we  respond  to 
the  roaring  energy  of  the  fugue  subject,  an  energy  that  is  multiplied  because  we  hear 
it  constantly  in  so  many  voices  at  a  time.  A  powerful  and  greatly  slowed  deceptive 
cadence  allows  us  a  moment  in  which  to  catch  our  breath,  the  music  hurtles  us  along 
with  renewed  force.  The  coda  is  brilliant  and  long,  and  it  needs  to  be  long — like  the 
famous  forty  measures  of  tonic  and  dominant  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Symphony — be- 
cause it  takes  a  lot  of  music  to  absorb  the  energy  generated  up  to  that  point.  And 
Beethoven  even  contrives  to  make  something  original  of  the  last  great  unison  C. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  and  Lecturer  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publica- 
tions from  1976  to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his 
program  notes  (including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony- 
A  Listener's  Guide.  His  program  note  on  Beethoven's  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1986 
and  is  used  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 

Beethoven  completed  the  Violin  Concerto  in  1806,  shortly  before  its  first  performance  by  Franz 
Clement  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  23  that  year.  Violinist  August  Fries 
played  the  first  movement  only  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  the  Boston  Melodeon  on 
November  22,  1853.  The  first  complete  performance  in  America  was  given  by  violinist  Edward 
Mollenhauer  with  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York  on  December  21,  1861.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  was  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  in  January  1884,  under  Georg  Henschel's  direction.  Albert  Spalding  was  soloist 
for  the  orchestra 's  first  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  8,  1 940,  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  's 
direction.  Midori  was  soloist  for  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  31,  1994, 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  In  addition  to  the  violin  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  each 
of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  works  Beethoven  finished  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  completed 
rather  rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Fidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The 
most  important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  completed  before  this  time  was  the 
Eroica,  in  which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  lan- 
guage reflecting  both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and 
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also  his  awareness  of  the  political  atmosphere  around  him.  The  next  big  orchestral 
work  to  embody  this  "heroic"  style  would  be  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  had  begun  to 
germinate  in  1804,  was  worked  out  mainly  in  1807,  and  was  completed  in  1808.  But  in 
the  meantime  a  more  relaxed  sort  of  expression  began  to  emerge,  incorporating  a 
heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  more  broadly  lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  ap- 
proach to  musical  architecture.  The  Violin  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics,  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not  represent  a  unilateral 
change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather,  the  emergence  of 
a  particular  element  that  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for  the  Violin  Con- 
certo and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two  aspects — lyric 
and  heroic — of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  separable  is  evident 
also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in  the 
Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04,  and  that  these  two  very  different  symphonies — the  one 
strongly  assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until 
1808,  two  years  after  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  prevailing  lyricism  and  restraint  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  doubtless 
reflect  the  particular  abilities  of  Franz  Clement,  the  violinist  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Like  Mozart  and  Beethoven  before  him,  Clement  was  a  prodigy  whose  father  deter- 
mined to  capitalize  as  much  as  possible  on  his  son's  abilities.  The  child's  musical  tal- 
ent was  evident  by  the  time  he  was  four,  and  as  early  as  April  11,  1788,  seven  months 
before  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was  playing  public  concerts.  Spurred  by  the  lavish 
praise  bestowed  on  Vienna's  "little  violin-god,"  the  elder  Clement  saw  fit  to  show  the 
boy  off  throughout  Europe,  beginning  with  a  three-year  tour  of  South  Germany  and 
Belgium,  continuing  with  a  two-year  stay  in  England,  and  then  journeying  back  to 
Vienna  via  Holland,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  Prague.  During  this  time,  the  boy  car- 
ried with  him  a  leather-bound  volume  that  he  kept  as  a  record  of  his  journey  and  in 
which  appear  the  signatures  and  best  wishes  of  countless  aristocrats  and  musicians, 
religious,  military,  and  government  officials,  conductors,  and  composers,  including 
J. P.  Salomon  and  Franz  Joseph  Haydn;  the  violinist  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti;  Antonio 
Salieri,  alleged  arch-rival  to  Mozart  and  teacher  of  the  young  Schubert;  and,  writing  in 
Vienna  in  1794,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  then  "in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highness 
the  Elector  of  Cologne." 

It  is  for  his  somewhat  later  association  with  Beethoven  that  Clement's  name  is  best- 
known.  More  than  just  a  virtuoso  violinist,  he  was  also  an  extremely  able  pianist,  score- 
reader,  and  accompanist;  from  1802  until  1811  he  was  conductor  and  concertmaster 
of  Vienna's  Theater-an-der-Wien.  He  also  had  a  spectacular  musical  memory,  playing 
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all  of  the  original  Fidelio  at  the  piano  without  music  at  the  first  meeting  to  discuss  cuts 
and  revisions  (on  another  occasion  he  startled  Haydn  by  presenting  the  composer 
with  a  piano  reduction  of  The  Creation  written  down  after  several  hearings,  but  without 
benefit  of  an  orchestral  score  and  using  only  the  libretto  as  a  memory  guide).  Clement 
was  concertmaster  for  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Eroica  in  April  1805,  and  it 
was  for  him  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  heading  the  autograph  manu- 
script with  the  dedication,  "Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  direttore  al 
Teatro  a  vienna  dalh.v.  Bthvn  1806"  It  seems  that  Beethoven  completed  the  concerto 
barely  in  time  for  the  premiere  on  December  23,  1806,  a  concert  that  also  included 
music  of  Mehul,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  and  Handel.  Clement  reportedly  performed  the 
solo  part  at  sight,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  undauntable  violinist  from  interpolat- 
ing, between  the  two  halves  of  the  concerto(I),  a  piece  of  his  own  played  with  his 
instrument  held  upside  down. 

Opinion  of  the  concerto  was  divided  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  was  not  well  re- 
ceived: though  much  of  beauty  was  recognized  in  it,  it  was  also  felt  to  be  lacking  in 
continuity  and  marred  by  the  "needless  repetition  of  a  few  commonplace  passages" 
(thus  Vienna's  Zeitungfur  Theater,  Musik  und  Poesie  of  January  8,  1807).  In  the  years 
following  the  first  performance,  it  was  heard  only  occasionally,  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  concerto  began  to  win  its  place  in  the  repertory  only  after  the  thir- 
teen-year-old Joseph  Joachim  played  it  in  London  on  May  27,  1844,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn conducting;  at  that  concert,  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  so  taken  with  the 
blond  youngster's  performance  that  the  first  movement  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  applause.  (Joachim  left  a  set  of  cadenzas  for  the  concerto  that  are  sometimes  still 
heard  today,  but  those  of  another  famous  interpreter,  Fritz  Kreisler,  are  more  frequent- 
ly used.) 

By  all  reports,  Clement's  technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  intonation  no 
less  than  perfect,  but  he  was  most  highly  regarded  for  his  "gracefulness  and  tender- 
ness of  expression,"  for  the  "indescribable  delicacy,  neatness,  and  elegance"  of  his 
playing.  Gracefulness,  delicacy,  elegance,  and  clean  intonation  are  certainly  called  for 
in  the  soloist's  first-movement  entrance,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  entire  practi- 
cal range  of  the  violin  and  rises  poetically  to  a  high  D  two  octaves  above  the  staff.  This 
sort  of  exposed  writing  in  the  upper  register  is  more  indicative  than  anything  else  of 
what  the  solo  part  in  this  concerto  is  about;  very  often,  gentle  passagework  will  give 
way  to  an  extended  trill  on  a  single  or  successive  notes.  The  first  movement's  accom- 
panimental  figurations  and  the  meditative  commentary  of  the  second  speak  the  same 
language.  Only  in  the  finale  does  the  music  become  more  extrovert,  but  even  there 
the  determining  factor  is  more  in  the  nature  of  good  humor  than  of  overt  virtuosity. 
But  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Beethoven's  concerto  is  lacking  in  the  virtuoso  ele- 
ment, something  that  we  may  claim  to  hear  more  readily  in,  say,  the  violin  concertos 
by  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky,  both  of  which  have  more  virtuosity  written  into  the  notes 
on  the  page,  and  which  may  seem  bigger  or  grander  simply  because  of  their  later- 
nineteenth-century,  more  romantically  extrovert  musical  language.  In  fact,  an  inferior 
violinist  will  get  by  less  readily  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  than  in  any  of  the  later 
ones:  the  most  significant  demand  this  piece  places  upon  the  performer  is  the  need 
for  utmost  musicality  of  expression,  virtuosity  of  a  special,  absolutely  crucial  sort. 

An  appreciation  of  the  first  movement's  length,  flow,  and  musical  argument  is  tied 
to  an  awareness  of  the  individual  thematic  materials.  It  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
novel  strokes  in  all  of  music:  four  isolated  quarter-notes  on  the  drum  usher  in  the 
opening  theme,  the  first  phrase  sounding  dolce  in  the  winds  and  offering  as  much 
melody  in  the  space  of  eight  measures  as  one  might  wish.  The  length  of  the  move- 
ment grows  from  its  duality  of  character:  on  the  one  hand  we  have  those  rhythmic 
drumbeats,  which  provide  a  sense  of  pulse  and  of  an  occasionally  martial  atmosphere, 
on  the  other  the  tuneful,  melodic  flow  of  the  thematic  ideas,  against  which  the  drum- 
beat figure  can  stand  in  dark  relief.  The  lyricism  of  the  thematic  ideas  and  the  gentle 
string  figurations  introduced  into  the  second  theme  provide  the  basis  for  most  of 
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Seats  and  Trees  at  Tanglewood 
are  Yours  jbr  the  Giving 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  permanent 
place  at  Tanglewood  along  with  the  masters  of  great  music.  A  gift  of 
$5,000  will  enable  you  to  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Shed.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor  or 
memorialize,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  and  affixed  to  the  seat  you 
have  chosen. 

With  a  gift  of  $10,000  you  may  endow  your  favorite  existing  tree  or 
plant  a  new  tree,  in  accordance  with  the  Tanglewood  Master  Plan  regard- 
ing location  on  the  grounds  and  specified  horticultural  needs.  The  gift 
will  be  acknowledged  on  a  "schematic  map"  located  outside  the  Visitor 
Center  centrally  located  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds;  however,  please 
note  that  there  will  be  no  plaque  or  marker  on  or  near  the  tree  itself,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  grounds. 

By  endowing  a  seat  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  a  Tree  at  Tangle- 
wood, you  will  help  to  ensure  that  future  summers  in  the  Berkshires  will 
be  filled  with  glorious  music.  Your  gift  to  the  endowment  will  give  you  a 
rare  opportunity  to  have  a  personal  and  lasting  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  about  Tanglewood  Endowed 
Programs,  please  contact  Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development, 
at  (413)  637-5275  or  (617)  638-9275. 
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what  the  soloist  will  do  throughout  the  movement,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  when 
the  soloist  gives  out  the  second  theme,  the  drumbeat  undercurrent  is  conspicuously 
absent  and  the  lyric  element  is  stressed. 

The  slow  movement,  in  which  flute  and  trumpets  are  silent,  is  a  contemplative  set 
of  variations  on  an  almost  motionless  theme  first  stated  by  muted  strings.  The  solo 
violinist  adds  tender  commentary  in  the  first  variation  (the  theme  beginning  in  the 
horns,  then  taken  by  the  clarinet) ,  and  then  in  the  second,  with  the  theme  entrusted 
to  solo  bassoon.  Now  the  strings  have  a  restatement,  with  punctuation  from  the  winds, 
and  then  the  soloist  reenters  to  reflect  upon  and  reinterpret  what  has  been  heard,  the 
solo  violin's  full-  and  upper-registral  tone  sounding  brightly  over  the  orchestral  string 
accompaniment.  Yet  another  variation  is  shared  by  soloist  and  plucked  strings,  but 
when  the  horns  suggest  still  another  beginning,  the  strings,  now  unmuted  and  forte, 
refute  the  notion.  The  soloist  responds  with  a  trill  and  improvises  a  bridge  into  the 
closing  rondo.  The  music  of  this  movement  is  mainly  down-to-earth  and  humorous, 
providing  ample  contrast  to  the  repose  of  the  Larghetto;  among  its  happy  touches  are 
the  outdoorsy  fanfares  that  connect  the  two  main  themes  and,  just  before  the  return 
of  these  fanfares  later  in  the  movement,  the  only  pizzicato  notes  asked  of  the  soloist 
in  the  course  of  the  entire  concerto.  These  fanfares  also  serve  energetically  to  intro- 
duce the  cadenza,  after  which  another  extended  trill  brings  in  a  quiet  restatement  of 
the  rondo  theme  in  an  extraordinarily  distant  key  (A-flat)  and  then  the  brilliant  and 
boisterous  final  pages,  the  solo  violinist  keeping  pace  with  the  orchestra  to  the  very 
end. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Beethoven  began  to  sketch  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1804,  did  most  of  the  work  in  1807,  completed 
the  score  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  led  the  first  performance  on  Deember  22,  1808,  in  Vienna. 
The  first  documented  American  performance  was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  with  the  German 
Society  of  New  York  at  New  York's  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  February  11,  1841.  That  same  year, 
on  April  3,  Henry  Schmidt  conducted  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
movements  at  the  Odeon  in  Boston.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  of  Beethoven 's  Fifth 
was  led  by  Georg  Henschel  on  December  1 7,  1881,  the  ninth  concert  of  the  orchestra's  first  sea- 
son. Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  5,  1937.  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  16,  1994. The  symphony 
is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  December  17,  1808,  the  Wiener  Zeitung  announced  for  the  following  Thursday, 
December  22,  a  benefit  concert  on  behalf  of  and  to  be  led  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
with  all  the  selections  "of  his  composition,  entirely  new,  and  not  yet  heard  in  public," 
to  begin  at  half-past  six,  and  to  include  the  following: 

First  Part:  1,  A  Symphony,  entitled:  "A  Recollection  of  Country  Life,"  in  F  major 
(No.  5).  2,  Aria.  3,  Hymn  with  Latin  text,  composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus 
and  solos.  4,  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  himself. 

Second  Part:  1,  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  6).  2,  Sanctus  with  Latin  text 
composed  in  the  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos.  3,  Fantasia  for  Pianoforte 
alone.  4,  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte  which  ends  with  the  gradual  entrance  of  the 
entire  orchestra  and  the  introduction  of  choruses  as  a  finale. 

One  witness  to  this  event  of  gargantuan  proportion,  but  which  was  typical  of  the  time, 
commented  on  "the  truth  that  one  can  easily  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — and 
still  more  of  a  loud  one." 

The  hymn  and  Sanctus  were  drawn  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  concerto  was 
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the  Fourth,  and  the  aria  was  "Ah! perfido"  (with  a  last-minute  change  of  soloist).  The 
solo  piano  fantasia  was  an  improvisation  by  the  composer,  the  concluding  number  the 
Opus  80  Choral  Fantasy  (written  shortly  before  the  concert — Beethoven  did  not  want 
to  end  the  evening  with  the  C  minor  symphony  for  fear  the  audience  would  be  too 
tired  to  appreciate  the  last  movement) ,  the  symphony  listed  as  "No.  5"  the  one  that 
was  published  as  the  Sixth,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  one  labeled  "No.  6"  was,  of  course, 
the  Fifth. 

Beethoven  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  composers  on  the  European 
musical  scene.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  Viennese  concert  hall  audiences  with 
a  program  including,  besides  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  his  own  Septet  and  First  Sym- 
phony in  April  1800,  and,  following  the  success  of  his  ballet  score  The  Creatures  of  Prome- 
theus during  the  1801-02  musical  season,  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreign 
publishers.  He  was,  also  at  that  time,  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  deterioration 
in  his  hearing  (the  emotional  outpouring  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament  dates 
from  October  1802)  and  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  that  would  ultimately  af- 
fect the  very  nature  of  his  music.  As  the  nineteenth  century's  first  decade  progressed, 
Beethoven's  music  would  be  performed  as  frequently  as  Haydn's  and  Mozart's;  his 
popularity  in  Vienna  would  be  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Haydn;  and,  between  1802  and 
1813,  he  would  compose  six  symphonies,  four  concertos,  an  opera,  oratorio,  and  mass, 
a  variety  of  chamber  and  piano  works,  incidental  music,  songs,  and  several  overtures. 

Beethoven  composed  his  Third  Symphony,  the  Eroica,  between  May  and  Novem- 
ber 1803.  From  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806  his  primary  concern  was  his  opera 
Leonore  (ultimately  Fidelio),  and  the  remainder  of  1806  saw  work  on  compositions 
including  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto, 
and  the  Rasumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59.  Sketches  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  sym- 
phonies are  to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04 — it  was  abso- 
lutely typical  for  Beethoven  to  concern  himself  with  several  works  at  once — and,  as 
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noted  above,  the  Fifth  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  180.8  and  given  its  first  per- 
formance that  December. 

In  a  Boston  Symphony  program  note  many  years  ago,  John  N.  Burk  wrote  that 
"something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and 
soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to 
Mendelssohn,  but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his  vow  never  to  lis- 
ten to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices  and  resistances  quite  swept 
away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convul- 
sions by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess." 

In  the  language  of  another  age,  in  an  important  review  for  the  Allgemeine  musikalis- 
che  Zeitung  of  July  4  and  11,  1810,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  recognized  the  Fifth  as  "one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  the  master  whose  stature  as  a  first-rate  instrumental  com- 
poser probably  no  one  will  now  dispute"  and,  following  a  detailed  analysis,  noted  its 
effect  upon  the  listener:  "For  many  people,  the  whole  work  rushes  by  like  an  inge- 
nious rhapsody.  The  heart  of  every  sensitive  listener,  however,  will  certainly  be  deeply 
and  intimately  moved  by  an  enduring  feeling — precisely  that  feeling  of  foreboding, 
indescribable  longing — which  remains  until  the  final  chord.  Indeed,  many  moments 
will  pass  before  he  will  be  able  to  step  out  of  the  wonderful  realm  of  the  spirits  where 
pain  and  bliss,  taking  tonal  form,  surrounded  him." 

In  his  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven  introduced,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer 
Maynard  Solomon,  "the  concept  of  a  heroic  music  responding  to  the  stormy  currents 
of  contemporary  history."  The  shadow  of  Napoleon  hovers  over  the  Eroica;  for  the 
Fifth  Symphony  we  have  no  such  specific  political  connotations.  But  we  do  have,  in 
the  Fifth,  and  in  such  post-Eroica  works  as  Fidelio  and  Egmont,  the  very  clear  notion  of 
affirmation  through  struggle  expressed  in  musical  discourse,  and  perhaps  in  no 
instance  more  powerfully  and  concisely  than  in  the  Symphony  No.  5. 

So  much  that  was  startling  in  this  music  when  it  was  new — the  aggressive,  compact 
language  of  the  first  movement,  the  soloistic  writing  for  double  basses  in  the  third- 
movement  Trio,  the  mysterious,  overwhelmingly  powerful  transition  between  scherzo 
and  finale,  the  introduction  of  trombones  and  piccolo  into  the  symphony  orchestra 
for  the  first  time  (in  the  final  movement) — is  now  taken  virtually  for  granted,  given 
the  countless  performances  the  Fifth  has  had  since  its  Vienna  premiere,  and  given 
the  variety  of  different  languages  music  has  since  proved  able  to  express.  And  by  now, 
most  conductors  seem  to  realize  that  the  first  three  notes  of  the  symphony  must  not 
sound  like  a  triplet,  although  just  what  to  do  with  the  fermata  and  rest  following  the 
first  statement  of  that  four-note  motive  sometimes  seems  open  to  argument.  But  there 
are  times  when  Beethoven's  Fifth  seems  to  fall  from  grace.  Once  rarely  absent  from  a 
year's  concert  programming,  and  frequently  used  to  open  or  close  a  season,  it  is  peri- 
odically considered  to  be  overplayed,  overpopularized.  But  the  Fifth  Symphony  retains 
a  rightful  and  important  place  in  the  repertory:  it  demands,  even  needs,  to  be  heard 
on  a  regular  basis,  representing  as  it  does  not  just  what  music  can  be  about,  but  every- 
thing that  music  can  succeed  in  doing. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  ol  Music. 

'Teaching?  music  to  my  rrienas  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  liner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hillhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Lon^wood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (617)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 

Concerto  in  C  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Opus  56 
Allegro 
Largo 
Rondo  alia  polacca 

OLLI  MUSTONEN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
STEVEN  ISSERLIS,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 
Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 
Allegretto 
Presto 
Allegro  con  brio 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 

Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Olli  Mustonen  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  December  17,  1 770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3  in  March 
1806  for  the  second  version  of  the  opera  we  know  now  as  Fidelio,,  and  it  was  first  played  at  a 
performance  of  the  opera  under  the  direction  oflgnaz  von  Sey fried  on  March  29,  1806.  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  overture  was  given  at  the  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  under  George  J.  Webb  on  December  7,  1850.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  of  this  overture  in  March  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  inaugural  season. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  5,  1937.  Charles  Dutoit  led 
the  BSO's  most  recent  performance  here  on  August  13,  1993.  The  overture  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Beethoven's  love  affair  with  opera  was  long  and  not  fairly  requited.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  he  cherished  a  plan  to  collaborate  with  the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer 
on  a  work  based  on  the  legend  of  the  fairy  Melusine,  and  the  success  of  the  one  opera 
he  actually  wrote,  the  work  that  began  as  Leonore  and  came  finally  to  be  called  Fidelio, 
came  slowly  and  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  pain.  That  Beethoven,  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  wrote  four  overtures  for  the  work  tells  its  own  story.  These  four 
works  embody  three  distinct  concepts,  Leonore  No.  2  (1805)  and  Leonore  No.  3  (1806) 
being  variant  workings-out  of  the  same  design,  while  the  Fidelio  Overture  (1814)  is  the 
most  different  of  the  bunch.  Fidelio  is  the  one  that  normally  introduces  performances 
of  the  opera,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Beethoven's  final  decision  on  the  question, 
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and  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  as  a  concert  piece.  (Leonore  No.  3 
also  shows  up  in  the  opera  house  from  time  to  time,  as  a  sort  of  aggressive  intermezzo 
before  the  finale,  but  that  is  strictly  a  touch  of  conductorial  vanity,  and  the  fact  that 
Mahler  was  the  first  so  to  use  the  piece  does  not  in  any  way  improve  the  idea.) 

Leonore-Fidelio  is  a  work  of  the  type  historians  classify  as  a  "rescue  opera,"  a  genre 
distinctly  popular  in  Beethoven's  day.  A  man  called  Florestan  has  been  spirited  away 
to  prison  by  a  right-wing  politician  by  the  name  of  Don  Pizarro.  Florestan's  where- 
abouts is  not  known,  and  his  wife,  Leonore,  sets  out  to  find  him.  To  make  her  quest 
possible,  she  assumes  male  disguise  and  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio.  She  finds  him. 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  gets  word  of  an  impending  inspection  of  the  prison  by  a  minister 
from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  unjustly  held  Florestan  is  compromising  to 
Pizarro,  who  determines  simply  to  liquidate  him.  At  the  moment  of  crisis,  Leonore 
reveals  her  identity  and  a  trumpeter  on  the  prison  tower  signals  the  sighting  of  the 
minister's  carriage. 

Leonore  No.  3  tells  the  story.  It  traces,  at  least,  a  path  from  darkly  troubled  begin- 
nings to  an  anticipation  of  the  aria  in  which  Florestan,  chained,  starved,  deprived  of 
light,  recalls  the  happy  springtime  of  his  life;  from  there  to  music  of  fiery  energy  and 
action,  interrupted  by  the  trumpet  signal  (heard,  as  it  is  in  the  opera,  from  offstage); 
and  finally  to  a  symphony  of  victory.  In  Beethoven's  music,  humanistic  idealism  tran- 
scends the  claptrap  and  melodrama  of  the  libretto.  In  a  way,  Leonore  No.  3  is  the  distil- 
lation of  the  Fidelio  ideal.  It  is  too  strong  a  piece  and  too  big,  even  too  dramatic  in  its 
own  musical  terms,  effectively  to  introduce  a  stage  action.  Beethoven  allowed  its  use 
for  only  two  performances  of  Leonore,  and  for  the  next  revival,  the  extensively  rewrit- 
ten Fidelio  of  1814,  there  was  a  new  overture,  less  overwhelming  and  more  appropri- 
ate. Leonore  No.  3,  however,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  emblems  of  the  heroic  Beetho- 
ven, a  potent  and  controlled  musical  embodiment  of  a  noble  passion. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  and  Lecturer  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publica- 
tions from  1976  to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recently  published  a  compilation  of  his 
program  notes  (including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony- 
A  Listener's  Guide. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Concerto  in  C  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  56 


Beethoven  began  his  Triple  Concerto  late  in  1803  and  completed  the  score  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
Anton  Schindler,  who  became  Beethoven's  amanuensis  much  later,  in  1822,  maintained  that  the 
solo  parts  were  intended  for  Archduke  Rudolph,  the  violinist  Ferdinand  August  Seidler,  and  the 
cellist  Anton  Kraft.  Schindler  was  a  forger  and  one  of  the  world's  most  uninhibited  liars,  and  as 
Susan  Kagan,  the  Archduke's  biographer,  remarks,  "although  he  would  seem  to  have  little  reason 
to  fabricate  this  particular  assertion,  one  must  approach  all  his  statements  with  caution.  "  If 
Schindler  is  in  fact  correct,  the  Triple  Concerto  may  have  been  privately  performed  by  the  Arch- 
duke's orchestra  in  1804  or  so,  but  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  this.  The  first  public  per- 
formance of  the  work  was  given  in  Leipzig  early  in  April  1808;  the  soloists,  we  learn  from  a 
review  in  the  April  27  issue  of  the  "Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung,"  were  "Mad.  Mutter,  Herr 
Matthdi,  and  Herr  Dozzauer.  "  Neither  this  nor  a  performance  in  Vienna  in  May  of  that  year 
was  a  success,  and  one  gathers  from  the  reports  in  the  AmZ  that  the  soloists,  not  identified  for 
the  Vienna  concert,  were  not  good.  The  first  American  performance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Musical  Society  of  Milwaukee,  took  place  in  1864;  Frederick  Abel  conducted,  but  here  too  the 
soloists  are  not  named  in  the  report.  Georg  Henschel  was  both  conductor  and  pianist  for  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance,  on  January  21,  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  inaugural  season, 
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with  violinist  Terese  Liebe  and  cellist  Theodore  Liebe.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra's  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  July  25,  1965,  with  Eugene  Istomin,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Leonard  Rose.  The 
BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  featured  the  Beaux  Arts  Trio  under  Kurt  Masur's 
direction  on  August  7,  1981,  though  it  was  played  here  more  recently  by  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra  with  Peter  Serkin,  Pamela  Frank,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  under  Leon  Fleisher's  direc- 
tion on  August  5,  1 994,  in  a  Tanglewood  on  Parade  performance.  The  orchestra  consists  of 
pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  too  bad  we  have  so  little  information  about  the  background  of  this  work:  it 
would  be  fascinating  to  learn  more  about  what  moved  Beethoven,  just  about  to  com- 
plete the  Eroica,  to  tackle  an  unprecedented  concerto  combination — one,  for  that 
matter,  rarely  and  not  so  far  impressively  emulated. 

Two  things  possibly  speak  for  the  idea  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  Triple  Concerto 
for  Archduke  Rudolph,  though  with  both  we  are  on  somewhat  shaky  ground.  One  is 
the  date.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  the  great  nineteenth-century  Beethoven  biog- 
rapher and  scholar,  suggested  that  the  winter  of  1803-04,  the  time  of  the  Triple  Con- 
certo, was  when  the  then  fifteen-year-old  Archduke  began  to  study  piano,  composi- 
tion, and  theory  with  Beethoven;  he  had  to  point  out,  though,  that  no  one,  including 
"the  indefatigable  Kochel,"  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  date  precisely.  If,  how- 
ever, this  is  when  Rudolph  began  these  lessons,  it  is  believable  that  Beethoven,  either 
on  his  own  or  at  his  pupil's  request,  wrote  this  work  for  him.  "Believable,"  however,  is 
hedged  with  question  marks:  there  are  no  letters,  first-hand  reports,  Court  financial 
records,  or  anything  else  to  provide  hard-core  support  for  this  attractive  theory. 

Then  there  is  the  piano  writing,  which,  certainly  by  Beethoven's  standards  for  1803- 
04,  is  relatively  easy.  It  needs  fluency  with  basic  scales  and  arpeggios,  but  it  comes  no- 
where near  the  technical  demands  of  other  Beethoven  works  of  this  time  such  as  the 
Kreutzer,  Waldstein,  and  Appassionata  sonatas.  Of  course  it  also  requires  a  chamber  music 
sense  and  imagination  with  respect  to  color,  and  a  very  good  pianist  can  make  it 


Of  all  the  ben  ut  if ul  towns  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  this  is  the  chief... 
You  do  not  know  what  beauty  is  if  you  have  not  been  here. 
-  Mark  Twain,  on  Hartford  (1868) 
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sound  quite  brilliant.  It  might  well  have  been  within  the  range  of  what  Rudolph  could 
do;  he  was  never  a  fire-eating  virtuoso,  but  even  when  you  allow  a  discount  for  some 
flattery  due  a  Habsburg  Archduke,  it  is  clear  that  his  playing  was  well  thought  of. 

In  time,  Rudolph  became  his  teacher's  greatest  patron  and  one  of  his  most  con- 
stant friends.  Beethoven  dedicated  his  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  three  of  his 
piano  sonatas  (the  Farewell,  the  Hammerklavier,  and  Opus  111),  his  last  violin  sonata, 
the  Great  Fugue,  and  of  course  the  Archduke  Trio  to  him.  The  most  important  of  Bee- 
thoven's works  for  the  Archduke  is  the  Missa  solemnis,  intended  for  his  installation  as 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Olmiitz,  although  delivered  years  too  late  for  that  event.  Not- 
ably missing  from  this  list  is  the  Triple  Concerto,  which  is  inscribed  to  Prince  Joseph 
von  Lobkowitz,  Beethoven's  most  generous  patron  next  to  the  Archduke,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  dedications  of  the  Eroica,  Fifth,  and  Pastoral  symphonies,  the  Opus  18 
and  Opus  74  quartets,  and  the  song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte  (To  the  Distant  Beloved). 
The  Archduke  and  Prince  Lobkowitz  were  on  excellent  terms,  and  the  former  often 
played  at  private  concerts  at  the  latter's  Viennese  palais. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  the  Triple  Concerto  with  Anton  Kraft  is 
completely  believable.  The  cello  part,  with  its  high-register  flights,  is  very  taxing  in- 
deed, but  then  Kraft  was  probably  the  finest  cellist  of  his  generation.  He  was  born  in 
1749  in  what  is  now  Rokycany  in  the  Czech  Republic  and,  before  making  up  his  mind 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music,  studied  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  He  joined  the  Eszterhazy  orchestra  in  1778  and  took  composition 
lessons  from  Haydn  for  a  time;  Haydn  wrote  his  (also  very  difficult)  D  major  concerto 
for  him,  and  he  was  the  cellist  in  the  first  performance  of  Mozart's  great  Divertimento 
in  E-flat  for  string  trio,  K.563.  After  the  disbanding  of  the  Eszterhazy  orchestra  in  1790 
Kraft  settled  in  Vienna.  In  1796  he  became  the  principal  cellist  in  Prince  Lobkowitz's 
orchestra,  which  means  that  he  would  have  sat  at  the  front  desk  for  the  premieres  of 
Beethoven's  Eroica  and  Fourth  symphonies.  Kraft  also  toured  extensively  as  a  soloist 
admired  as  much  for  his  deeply  expressive  playing  as  for  a  fabled  technique.  (His  son, 
Nicolaus,  was  hardly  less  renowned  as  a  superb  cellist.)  He  died  in  1820. 

Little  is  known  about  Ferdinand  August  Seidler  except  that  he  was  a  Berliner  who 
settled  in  Vienna  where  he  joined  Archduke  Rudolph's  musical  household.  The  com- 
poser and  excellent  writer  on  music,  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt,  heard  him  and  the 
Archduke  three  times  while  visiting  Vienna  in  1810  and  reported  that  Seidler  distin- 
guished himself  both  "with  his  own  concerto  movements  and  with  his  excellent  man- 
ner of  accompanying  the  Archduke  in  the  difficult  Trios  of  Beethoven  and  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  [of  Prussia]."  Reichardt  described  Rudolph's  playing  as  character- 
ized by  "much  skill,  precision,  feeling... self-possession,  repose,  and  accuracy." 

Criticism  has  sometimes  been  condescending  toward  the  Triple  Concerto,  but  as 
Donald  Tovey  wrote  in  his  searching  examination  of  the  work  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis,  "If  [it]  were  not  by  Beethoven,  but  by  some  mysterious  composer  who  had 
written  nothing  else  and  who  had  the  romantic  good  sense  to  die  before  it  came  to 
performance,  the  very  people  who  most  blame  Beethoven  for  writing  below  his  full 
powers  would  be  the  first  to  acclaim  it  as  the  work  of  a  still  greater  composer."  The 
Triple  Concerto,  a  wonderful  work,  is  formal,  at  times  reserved  in  manner,  spacious, 
and  rich  in  themes.  Some  of  these  themes  are  characterized  by  that  certain  studied 
neutrality  we  find  in  Beethoven  from  time  to  time  when  it  seems  he  just  wants  to  show 
the  unexpected  possibilities  of  material  that  many  people  might  find  unpromising. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  note  on  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture  for  last 
night's  concert,  the  ability  to  make  powerful — and  original — statements  with  the 
plainest  chord  sequences  and  figurations  is  amazing  in  Beethoven.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Concerto  is  the  most  famous  and  most  loved  of  his  pieces  that 
exhibit  such  an  astonishing  discrepancy  between  means  and  result. 

The  hushed,  stalking  opening — cellos  and  basses  alone — is  impressive,  with  both 
its  silences  and  its  odd  phrasing  (4  +  5+1  measures)  generating  a  mysterious,  suspense- 
ful  atmosphere.  Beethoven  works  this  up  in  an  electrifying  crescendo  that  carries  us 
to  G  major  and  a  new,  genial  theme.  This  ends  less  innocently  than  it  begins,  for  Bee- 
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and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellington's  Victory,  which  concluded 
the  program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied 
with  the  Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor 
infected  the  proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a 
broad  general  audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had 
opened  the  concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater 
work.  He  called  it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  (for  whom  Haydn  had  written  his  symphonies  93-101),  asking  him  to 
use  his  good  offices  with  a  London  publisher  to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And 
because  of  the  special  popularity  of  Wellington's  Victory  (a  popularity  that  was  even 
more  likely  in  England  than  in  Vienna) ,  Beethoven  adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a 
London  publisher  would  have  the  "grand  symphony"  (the  Seventh)  for  thirty  ducats, 
but  the  Battle  Symphony  would  cost  eighty!  Those  fees  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  Beetho- 
ven's view  (or  ours)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  works;  he  was  simply  asking  what 
he  thought  the  market  would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unper- 
formable  during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home 
and  practice  overnight.  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer 
Ludwig  Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in 
his  memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remark- 
able enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired: 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of  singu- 
lar body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his  arms,  which  he 
had  previously  crossed  upon  his  breasts,  with  great  vehemence  asunder.  At  piano 
he  crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  cre- 
scendo then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  forte  jumped 
into  the  air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own 
music.  At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo 
hold  and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a  star- 
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tied  way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo  and  found  his  bear- 
ings only  when  the  long-expected  forte  came  and  was  visible  to  him.  Fortunately  this 
comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the  performance. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpre- 
tations from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description,  "Apo- 
theosis of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the  first  audi- 
ences with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of  "a  bacchic 
orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  composer  to  whom 
rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of  this  sympho- 
ny, in  all  four  movements,  is  striking.  At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning  to 
exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture. 
If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate 
harmonic  relations — subdominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  dis- 
tant keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the  most 
spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of 
A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major,  both  closely  related  to  A  minor,  before  return- 
ing to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being  sim- 
ply a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of 
the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony 
is  built.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven 
stick  so  single-mindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It 
skips  along  as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was 
a  sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts, 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating 
the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears;  the 
hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths;  the  alternation  between  major 
and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds;  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and  varia- 
tion forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement.  The  Presto  of 
the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the  somewhat  slower 
contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints  that  it  might  come 
for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo)  before  dispelling 
our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con  brio  brings  the 
symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Founded  in  1964,  and  still  made  up  of  its  original  members,  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  represents  the  longest  continuing  artis- 
tic collaboration  of  any  quartet  in  the  world.  They  have  circled 
the  globe  countless  times  together  and  have  maintained  two 
special  series — "Guarneri  and  Friends"  at  Lincoln  Center  since 
1973,  and  recital  programs  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
since  1965 — in  their  home  town  of  New  York  City.  The  ensemble 
has  been  featured  in  many  television  and  radio  specials,  docu- 
mentaries, and  educational  presentations  both  in  North  Ameri- 
ca and  abroad.  In  1990  the  quartet  was  interviewed  by  Charles 
Kuralt  on  CBS's  nationwide  television  program  "Sunday  Morning."  In  1989  a  full-length  film 
entitled  "High  Fidelity — The  Guarneri  String  Quartet,"  directed  and  produced  by  Allan  Miller, 
was  nationally  released  to  critical  and  public  acclaim.  The  quartet  has  also  been  the  subject 
of  several  books,  including  Quartet  by  Helen  Drees  Ruttencutter  (Lippincott  &  Crowell,  1980) 
and  The  Art  of  Quartet  Playing:  The  Guarneri  in  Conversation  with  David  Blum  (Knopf,  1986).  In 
1982  then  Mayor  Koch  presented  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  with  the  New  York  City  Seal  of 
Recognition,  an  honor  awarded  on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time.  The  quartet  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  has  been  awarded  honorary  doctorates  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida  and  the  State  University  of  New  York.  In  1992  the  ensemble  became  the 
only  quartet  to  have  received  the  prestigious  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Association  of  Perform- 
ing Arts  Presenters.  The  Guarneri  String  Quartet  now  records  exclusively  for  Philips.  Several 
of  their  recordings,  on  both  RCA  Red  Seal  and  Philips,  have  won  international  awards.  Among 
them  are  collaborations  with  such  artists  as  Arthur  Rubinstein,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  and  Boris 
Kroyt  and  Mischa  Schneider  of  the  Budapest  Quartet. 

Violinist  Arnold  Steinhardt  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  began  his  studies  with 
Peter  Meremblum  and  Toscha  Seidle.  He  studied  with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  and  later  with  Joseph  Szigeti  in  Switzerland  under  the  sponsorship  of  George  Szell. 
A  bronze  medalist  in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  Mr.  Steinhardt  won  the 
Leventritt  Competition  in  1958.  He  made  his  debut  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at 
fourteen  and  has  since  appeared  with  many  major  orchestras  and  in  recital.  Violinist  John 
Dalley  was  born  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  studied  with  Efrem  Zimbalist.  Formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a  member  of  the  Oberlin  String  Quartet,  a  participant  at 
the  Marlboro  Festival,  and  artist-in-residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dalley  has  since 
concertized  extensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  orchestra.  Violist  Michael  Tree  was  born  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  received  his  first  violin  instruction  at  age  five,  later  studying  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  with  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Veda  Reynolds,  and  Lea  Luboshutz  and  making  his 
Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  as  a  violinist  at  twenty.  Mr.  Tree  has  since  appeared  as  violin  and 
viola  soloist  with  major  orchestras,  in  recital,  and  at  leading  festivals.  Cellist  David  Soyer  was 
born  in  Philadelphia;  his  distinguished  cello  teachers  included  Diran  Alexanian,  Emmanuel 
Feuermann,  and  Pablo  Casals.  As  a  youngster  he  won  the  Youth  Competition  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  and  appeared  as  soloist  under  Eugene  Ormandy's  direction.  Mr.  Soyer  was 
a  member  of  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  the  Guilet  String  Quartet,  and  the  New  Music  Quartet, 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Marlboro  Trio.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music. 


burgh,  San 
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the  United 


Christoph  Eschenbach  has  been  music  director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
since  1988,  there  following  a  distinguished  line  of  past  music  directors 
including  Leopold  Stokowski,  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  and  Andre  Previn.  In 
September  1994  he  was  named  music  director  (following  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
James  Levine)  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  summer  home  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  addition,  Mr.  Eschenbach  regularly  conducts  the  major 
orchestras  of  Europe  and  North  America,  including  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, all  the  London  orchestras,  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  the 
National  Symphony,  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
Francisco,  Toronto,  and  Montreal,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  Philadelphia 
He  has  also  led  the  Vienna  Symphony  frequently  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  on  tour  in 
States  and  Japan.  In  addition  he  has  appeared  at  such  leading  summer  music  fes- 
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tivals  as  Tanglewood,  Blossom,  the  Salzburg  Festival,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  in  New  York,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Festival  de  Tours  in  France.  His  internation- 
al tours  with  the  Houston  Symphony  have  included  the  Pacific  Music  Festival  in  Japan,  where 
he  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  are  co-artistic  directors,  and  the  Singapore  Festival  of  Arts. 
He  led  the  orchestra's  first  European  tour  in  1992,  and  another  is  planned  for  1997.  In  the 
summers  of  1993  and  1994  Mr.  Eschenbach  returned  to  Japan  for  performances  with  the 
Houston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  at  the  Pacific  Music  Festival,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
1993  Leonard  Bernstein  Award,  an  award  presented  to  a  musician  who  carries  on  the  legacy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bernstein,  who  founded  the  festival.  Besides  his  concerts  and  tours  with  the 
Houston  Symphony,  he  also  leads  that  orchestra  in  the  pit  of  Houston  Grand  Opera;  addi- 
tional opera  credits  include  Covent  Garden  and  the  Stuttgart  State  Opera.  Mr.  Eschenbach 
earned  an  international  reputation  as  a  concert  pianist  before  turning  to  conducting  in  1972. 
Born  in  Breslau,  Germany,  he  studied  piano  first  with  his  mother  and  subsequently  in  Ham- 
burg with  Eliza  Hansen,  whom  he  regards  as  a  principal  mentor  of  his  artistic  development 
along  with  his  conducting  teacher  Wilhelm  Briickner-Ruggenberg.  His  first-prize  win  in  the 
1965  Clara  Haskil  Competition  established  him  as  the  foremost  pianist  to  emerge  from  post- 
war German uy.  He  made  his  United  States  debut  in  1969  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell,  under  whose  guidance  he  continued  his  conducting  studies,  making  his  own 
conducting  debut  in  1972  in  Hamburg.  Mr.  Eschenbach  has  recorded  extensively  as  both 
piano  soloist  and  conductor.  In  1990  the  president  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Richard  von  Weizsacker,  awarded  him  the  Officer's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  as  conductor  and  pianist.  In  1993  he  received  the  Commander's  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Mr.  Eschenbach  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  as  a  concerto  soloist  in  1969  at  Tanglewood,  conducted  the 
orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1978  also  at  Tanglewood,  and  has  since  appeared  regularly  with 
the  BSO  in  both  capacities,  most  recently  leading  two  concerts  each  summer  in  the  closing 
weekends  of  the  1994  and  1995  Tanglewood  seasons. 


American  soprano  Carol  Vaness  has  a  career  that  encompasses  regular 
appearances  at  the  world's  major  opera  houses,  collaborations  with  today's 
foremost  conductors  in  operatic  and  symphonic  repertoire,  a  distinguished 
catalogue  of  recordings,  and  frequent  television  broadcasts  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  She  is  particularly  noted  for  the  exceptional  breadth  of 
her  repertoire,  which  ranges  from  Handel's  Alcina  to  Barber's  Cleopatra, 
including  all  of  Mozart's  major  spinto  roles  and  many  of  Verdi's  greatest 
operas,  from  I  vespri  siciliani  through  Otello.  She  has  also  sung  the  title  roles 
of  Donizetti's  Anna  Bolena,  Puccini's  Tosca,  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  and 
Bellini's  Norma.  Ms.  Vaness  began  her  1995-96  season  opening  the  San  Francisco  Opera  as 
Donizetti's  Anna  Bolena.  Appearances  at  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  as  Donna  Elvira  were  followed 
by  a  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  at  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw. 
She  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  a  new  production  of  Cosifan  tutte  under  James 
Levine,  and  appeared  as  Norma  with  both  the  Bastille  Opera  in  Paris  and  Houston  Grand 
Opera.  In  1996-97  she  opens  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  season  as  Elisabeth  de  Valois  in  Verdi's 
Don  Carlo,  returns  to  the  Metropolitan  as  Tosca  and  Fiordiligi,  and  continues  on  to  Seattle  as 
Leonore  in  Verdi's  II  trovatore.  On  the  concert  stage  she  appears  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem  and  in  London  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  in 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Ms.  Vaness  has  also  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Berlin's  Deutsche  Oper,  the  Munich 
State  Opera,  and  with  the  companies  of  Rome,  Toronto,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Cologne,  Ham- 
burg, the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  and  the  Salzburg  Festival.  Conductors  with  whom  she  has 
worked  include  Semyon  Bychkov,  James  Conlon,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi, 
Valery  Gergiev,  Bernard  Haitink,  Christopher  Hogwood,  Lorin  Maazel,  Neville  Marriner, 
Zubin  Mehta,  Riccardo  Mud,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Julius  Rudel,  Donald  Runnicles,  Wolfgang  Sawal- 
lisch,  and  Jeffrey  Tate.  Her  distinguished  discography  includes  Tosca  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  two  recordings  of  Don  Giovanni  (as  Donna  Anna  and  Donna  Elvira),  and  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride  from  La  Scala.  She  has  also  recorded  an  album  of  Mozart  arias,  a  collec- 
tion of  Haydn  Masses  with  Neville  Marriner,  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis  with  Jeffrey  Tate, 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  Sem- 
yon Bychkov,  and  Verdi's  Requiem  with  Sir  Colin  Davis.  Due  for  release  this  year  are  a  record- 
ing of  Mozart's  Idomeneo  led  by  James  Levine  and  an  album  of  "Diva  Scenes."  On  television 
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Ms.  Vaness  has  appeared  in  Britten's  War  Requiem  from  Berlin,  Idomeneo  from  Glyndebourne, 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  from  both  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Covent  Garden,  Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites  and  Don  Giovanni  from  Canadian  Opera,  and  Don  Giovanni  from  both  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  (as  Donna  Anna)  and  Cologne  Opera  (as  Donna  Elvira).  She  has  also  been 
featured  in  "Pavarotti  Plus"  and  "Pavarotti  and  Friends"  telecasts  from  Lincoln  Center,  in  the 
Richard  Tucker  Gala,  and  in  the  series  "In  Performance  at  the  White  House"  with  members 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera,  where  she  began  her  international  career  and  appeared  regular- 
ly from  1979  to  1983.  Ms.  Vaness  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  a  season-closing  per- 
formance of  Britten's  War  Requiem  at  Tanglewood  in  1986,  returned  to  Tanglewood  with 
Mozart  arias  in  August  1992,  and  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  subscription 
performances  of  the  War  Requiem  in  February  1995  as  part  of  the  BSO's  1994-95  musical  sur- 
vey marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


Last  November  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Bernard  Haitink  made  his 
first  appearances  as  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest  Conductor,  an  appointment 
beginning  this  season  as  part  of  an  initial  three-year  commitment  which 
also  includes  conducting  and  teaching  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  recording 
with  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Haitink  made,  his  initial  Boston  Symphony  appear- 
ances in  1971  and  1973  and  has  returned  regularly  for  subscription  con- 
I    certs  since  1985.  He  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  with  two  programs  in 
August  1994  and  in  1995-96  led  four  subscription  programs  at  Symphony 
1^™*.   ^S^B    Hall,  two  in  November,  and  two  to  close  the  season  this  past  April.  His 
recordings  with  the  orchestra,  for  Philips,  include  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  and  Ravel's 
complete  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  This  season  he  recorded  further  music  of  Ravel  with  the  orchestra. 
Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House,  where  he  conducts  opera, 
ballet,  and  orchestral  concerts.  He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to  1988 
and  has  conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with  that  company  and  the  Royal 
Opera.  Music  director  of  the  European  Youth  Orchestra  since  1994,  Mr.  Haitink  was  chief 
conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  from  1964  to  1988  and  principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  from  1967  to  1979,  becoming  that  orchestra's  President  in  1990.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  major  orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  worldwide,  including  a  1991  appearance 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  centenary  celebra- 
tions. Recently  at  Covent  Garden  Mr.  Haitink  conducted  a  new  production  of  Wagner's  Die 
Meister singer,  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova,  Wagner's  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkure,  and  Siegfried,  and 
Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra.  In  addition  to  concerts  with  the  Concertgebouw,  London  Philhar- 
monic, Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  European  Union  Youth  Orchestra  on  tour  (including 
a  BBC  Promenade  Concert),  his  1994-95  season  included  concerts  with  the  Dresden  Staats- 
kapelle,  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra  at  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
As  part  of  a  major  Mahler  cycle  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra.  In  1995-96  at  Covent  Garden  Mr.  Haitink  com- 
pleted Wagner's  Ring  cycle  with  Gotterddmmerung  and  also  conducted  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Tippett's  The  Midsummer  Marriage,  and  Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  He  appeared  at  the  Salzburg 
Easter  Festival  with  both  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra.  Mr.  Hai- 
tink's  many  recordings  for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  the  complete  symphonies  of 
Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  works  by  Brahms  and  Bruckner 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  music  of  Shostakovich,  Stravinsky,  Liszt,  Elgar,  Hoist,  and 
Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  His  opera  recordings  include  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Die  Zauberflote;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle  and 
Tannhduser;  Strauss ' s  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Daphne;  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Among  the  awards  and  honors  recognizing  his  services  to  music,  Bernard  Haitink 
was  created  Honorary  KBE  in  1977,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1988,  and  was  awarded  the  Erasmus  Prize  in  Holland  in  1991.  In  addition 
to  his  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  this  weekend  and  next,  Mr.  Haitink  will  lead 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  music  of  Brahms  and  Alban  Berg  this  Wednesday 
night. 
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The  American  violinist  Pamela  Frank  is  acclaimed  internationally  for  her 
appearances  with  orchestra,  in  recital,  and  in  chamber  music.  In  addition 
to  her  Tanglewood  appearances  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  and  Triple 
Concerto,  Ms.  Frank  appears  this  summer  at  the  City  of  London  Festival, 
the  Colmar  Festival,  the  Verbier  Festival,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival. 
At  the  Minnesota  Orcheatra's  Sommerfest  she  participates  in  the  sixtieth- 
birthday  gala  for  David  Zinman  and  later  returns  to  give  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Aaron  Jay  Kernis's  Lament  and  Prayer.  She  also  gives  two  perform- 
ances— Brahms's  Double  Concerto  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  a 
recital  with  Peter  Serkin — at  the  Berlin  Festival  in  September.  Other  highlights  of  her  1996- 
97  season  include  a  tour  of  Germany  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  an  Ameri- 
can tour  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  a  series  of  family  concerts  in  Japan  with  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
and  her  first  concerto  recording — of  two  Mozart  violin  concertos,  following  performances 
with  Zurich's  Tonhalle  Orchestra — for  London/Decca.  In  addition  to  other  orchestral  en- 
gagements, she  also  gives  recitals  with  two  frequent  collaborators,  Peter  Serkin,  and  her 
father  Claude  Frank.  Recordings  with  both  pianists  are  also  planned,  including  the  Brahms 
violin  sonatas  for  London/Decca  with  Mr.  Serkin.  This  past  February  Ms.  Frank  was  featured 
in  a  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center"  telecast  from  Alice  Tully  Hall  with  Emanuel  Ax,  Yo-Yo  Ma, 
and  others;  also  that  month  Sony  Classical  released  a  recording  by  those  artists  of  repertoire 
from  the  program,  including  Schubert's  Trout  Quintet.  In  the  recording  studio,  Ms.  Frank 
has  recorded  the  Beethoven  violin  sonatas  with  Claude  Frank,  for  MusicMasters.  The  first  vol- 
ume, including  Nos.  1  and  9,  the  Kreutzer,  has  already  been  released;  the  second,  of  the  three 
Opus  30  sonatas,  is  due  this  fall.  She  has  also  recorded  the  Chopin  piano  trio  with  Emanuel 
Ax  and  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  Sony  Classical  and  is  featured  on  the  soundtrack  to  the  film  "Immortal 
Beloved."  Born  in  New  York  City,  Pamela  Frank  is  the  daughter  of  noted  pianists  Claude 
Frank  and  Lilian  Kallir;  the  three  frequently  play  chamber  music  together,  both  at  home  and 
before  the  public.  Ms.  Frank  began  her  violin  studies  at  five  and  after  eleven  years  as  a  pupil 
of  Shirley  Givens  continued  her  musical  education  with  Szymon  Goldberg  and  Jaime  Laredo. 
She  launched  her  career  formally  in  1985,  with  the  first  of  four  appearances  with  Alexander 
Schneider  and  the  New  York  String  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall.  A  recipient  of  the  Avery 
Fisher  Career  Grant  in  1988,  she  graduated  the  following  year  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  she  now  lives.  Ms.  Frank  made  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  in  December  1992  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  having  appeared  at  Tanglewood  the 
previous  summer  in  recital  with  Peter  Serkin,  and  in  a  Tanglewood  on  Parade  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  with  Mr.  Serkin,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  under  Leon  Fleisher's  direction.  She  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most  recently 
this  past  April,  performing  Stravinsky's  Violin  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  BSO  principal 
guest  conductor  Bernard  Haitink. 


Still  in  his  late  twenties,  and  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week, 
the  Helsinki-born  pianist  Olli  Mustonen  began  his  studies  in  piano,  harpsi- 
chord, and  composition  at  five.  His  first  piano  teacher  was  Ralf  Gothoni, 
and  he  subsequently  studied  piano  with  Eero  Heinonen  and  composition 
with  Einojuhani  Rautavaara.  At  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mustonen's  piano-playing 
is  his  life  as  a  composer,  and  his  conviction  that  each  performance  must 
PL      -  mtm     nave  the  freshness  of  a  first  performance,  so  that  audience  and  performer 

ft.  I    alike  encounter  the  composer  as  a  living  contemporary.  Mr.  Mustonen's 

Hlr     ^MJ^k    I    approach  has  been  fully  justified  in  the  success  of  his  career.  While  trying 
to  keep  the  summer  months  free  for  composition,  he  has  worked  with  many  of  the  world's 
leading  orchestras,  including  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Deutsches  Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin,  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Royal  Concertgebouw,  with  such  leading  conductors  as  Ashkenazy,  Barenboim,  Berg- 
lund,  Boulez,  Chung,  Eschenbach,  Salonen,  Saraste,  Tennstedt,  and  Vegh.  He  also  maintains 
special  relationships,  and  tours  regularly  with  the  Camerata  Academica  Salzburg  and  the 
Deutsche  Kammerphilharmonie.  He  plays  frequent  recitals  in  such  world  music-capitals  as 
London,  Vienna,  Paris,  Tokyo,  and  Berlin;  he  enjoys  significant  chamber  music  collaborations 
with  partners  including  Joshua  Bell  and  Steven  Isserlis;  and  he  appears  at  such  leading  festi- 
vals as  Ravinia,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  and  Berlin.  During  the  1996-97  season,  Mr.  Mustonen's 
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North  American  engagements  include  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut,  his  Carnegie  Hall 
recital  debut,  concerto  performances  on  tour  in  the  United  States  with  Jukka-Pekka  Saraste 
and  the  Finnish  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  appearances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Overseas  appearances  include  performances  with  the  Camerata 
Academica  in  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  a  tour  of  Germany  with  the  Deutsche  Kammerphilhar- 
monie,  and  recitals  in  Finland,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Mr.  Mustonen 
now  records  exclusively  for  Decca.  His  first  release,  of  Preludes  by  Shostakovich  and  Alkan, 
received  the  Edison  Award,  and  the  Gramophone  Award  for  the  Best  Instrumental  Recording 
of  1992.  Recording  plans  include  solo  albums  of  the  complete  Beethoven  variations  for  piano, 
and  the  complete  Prokofiev  piano  concertos  with  the  Deutsches  Sinfonie-Orchester  Berlin 
under  the  direction  of  Vladimir  Ashkenazy. 


In  1993  cellist  Steven  Isserlis  was  presented  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society's  Instrumentalist  of  the  Year  Award.  Now  internationally  recognized 
as  one  of  his  generation's  finest  musicians,  he  has  given  audiences  through- 
out the  world  new  insight  into  cello  repertoire  ranging  from  the  Baroque 
to  the  contemporary.  In  1989  Mr.  Isserlis  gave  the  world  premiere  of  John 
Tavener's  The  Protecting  Veil  at  the  BBC  Proms,  followed  by  a  recording  for 
Virgin  Classics  with  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  reached  No.  1  on  the  classical  charts  and  received  the 
Gramophone  Award  for  the  Best  Contemporary  Recording  of  1992.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  the  Piatigorsky  Artist  Award  and  gave  the  American  premiere  of  The 
Protecting  Veil.  He  also  champions  nineteenth-century  cello  repertoire,  including  lesser-known 
works  by  Glazunov,  Rubinstein,  Rachmaninoff,  Saint-Saens,  Debussy,  and  Liszt;  he  has  enjoyed 
working  on  the  concertos  of  Haydn  and  Schumann  with  such  authentic-instrument  orches- 
tras as  the  English  Baroque  Soloists  and  the  London  Classical  Players;  and  he  has  given  regu- 
lar recitals  with  fortepianist  Melvyn  Tan  and  harpsichordist  Maggie  Cole.  As  concerto  soloist 
he  performs  regularly  with  major  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  enjoys  col- 
laborations with  such  conductors  as  Ashkenazy,  Eschenbach,  Gardiner,  Norrington,  Slatkin, 
Sold,  and  Tilson  Thomas.  He  also  plays  regularly  with  the  Australian  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Isserlis  gives  a  large  number  of  recitals  each  season;  he  enjoys  chamber  music  and  teach- 
ing, performing  particularly  with  Joshua  Bell,  Olli  Mustonen,  and  Tabea  Zimmermann,  and 
giving  master  classes  each  year  at  Sandor  Vegh's  International  Musicians  Seminar  in  Cornwall. 
An  ardent  champion  of  Robert  Schumann,  he  was  artistic  director  in  1989  of  the  Schumann 
Festival  at  London's  Wigmore  Hall,  which  opened  with  a  special  presentation  on  Schumann's 
life  in  words  and  music  devised  by  Mr.  Isserlis  and  actor  Gabriel  Woolf.  He  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  television  projects,  including  a  ninety-minute  documentary  by  the 
Hessischer  Rundfunk,  Frankfurt,  and  was  a  featured  soloist  in  the  Channel  4  series  "Concerto!" 
with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Dudley  Moore,  a  project  subsequently  issued  on  compact 
disc  and  video,  and  which  won  a  1993  International  Emmy  Award.  In  January  1994  Steven 
Isserlis  signed  an  exclusive  recording  contract  with  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal,  coinciding  with  the 
release  of  his  CD  of  Bloch's  From  Jewish  Life  and  Tavener's  Eternal  Memory.  Recent  and  forth- 
coming recordings  include  recital  albums  with  Pascal  Devoyon,  Melvyn  Tan,  and  Stephen 
Hough,  and  recordings  of  concertos  by  Barber,  Saint-Saens,  Schumann,  and  Haydn.  Mr.  Isser- 
lis plays  a  Guadagnini  cello  from  c.1745.  He  made  his  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appear- 
ance in  August  1990  at  Tanglewood. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 
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II 


THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


SPONSORS 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
The  Kandell  Family 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

PC. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 

Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

K.  H.  Fairbend 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Evelyn  S.  Nef 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pan  ton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Renee'  D.  Sanft 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Karpel 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

J.  Craig  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA,  MUSIC    DIRECTOR 
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1      9      9 


"Two  words  describe  both  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Hoover  Capita 

Management:  sound  and  disciplined." 


WWwifi 
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"When  you  come  to  Symphony  Hall,  you  do  so  to  hear  wonderful  sound 
produced  by  talented  and  disciplined  musicians.  When  you  come  to  Hoover 
Capital,  you  do  so  to  get  sound  investment  management  practiced  by  a  team 
of  talented  and  disciplined  investment  professionals. 

"Our  value-based  approach  benefits  substantially  our  institutional  and 
individual  clients  because,  at  Hoover  Capital,  we  have  only  one  standard  for 
both  performance  and  service  —  the  highest." 

—  Stevin  R.  Hoover  — 

Chairman  and  CEO 

HOOVER  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

617-227-3133 

Hoover  Capital  Management  is  a  Registered  Investment  Advisor.  Copies  of  Form  ADV  as 
filed  with  the  SEC  are  available  upon  request.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Season,  1995-96 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

J. P.  Barger,  Chairman 

Peter  A.  Brooke,  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer 


Nicholas  T.  Zervas,  President 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Dabney,  Vice-Chairman 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Vice-Chairman 
Ray  Stata,  Vice-Chairman 


Harlan  E.  Anderson 
James  F.  Cleary 
John  F.  Cogan,Jr. 
Julian  Cohen 
William  F.  Connell 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Trustees  Emeriti 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Leo  L.  Beranek 
Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Archie  C.  Epps 


Nader  F.  Darehshori 
Deborah  B.  Davis 
Nina  L.  Doggett 
AvramJ.  Goldberg 
Thelma  E.  Goldberg 
Julian  T.  Houston 

Mrs.  Harris 

Fahnestock 
Dean  W.  Freed 
Mrs.  John  L. 

Grandin 


Edna  S.  Kalman 
George  Krupp 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Chairman-elect 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 


Mrs.  George  I. 

Kaplan 
George  H.  Kidder 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Irving  W.  Rabb 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
Robert  P.  O' Block 
Peter  C.  Read 
Carol  Scheifele-Holmes 
Richard  A.  Smith 


Mrs.  George  Lee 

Sargent 
Sidney  Stoneman 
John  Hoyt  Stookey 
John  L.  Thorndike 


Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Clerk 


Robert  P.  O' Block,  Chairman 
Molly  Beals  Millman,  Secretary 


William  L.  Boyan,  Vice-Chairman 
Phyllis  Dohanian,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Herbert  B. 

Abelow 
Helaine  B.  Allen 
Joel  B.  Alvord 
Amanda  Barbour  Amis 
Marjorie  Arons-Barron 
Caroline  Dwight  Bain 
Sandra  Bakalar 
Gabriella  Beranek 
Lynda  Schubert 

Bodman 
Jan  Brett 
Robin  A.  Brown 
William  M.  Bulger 
Mrs.  Marshall 

Nichols  Carter 
Earle  M.  Chiles 
Dean  Robert  C.  Clark 


Francis  A.  Doyle 
Harriett  Eckstein 
George  M.  Elvin 
Ed  Eskandarian 
J.  Richard  Fennell 
Nancy  C.  Fitzpatrick 
Eugene  M.  Freedman 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Jordan  Golding 
Mark  R.  Goldweitz 
Deborah  England  Gray 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Hall 
Michael  Halperson 
John  P.  Hamill 
Ellen  T.  Harris 
Daphne  P. 

Hatsopoulos 
Bayard  Henry 


William  H.  Congleton    Joe  M.  Henson 


John  M.  Connors,  Jr. 
Joan  P.  Curhan 
Tamara  P.  Davis 
JoAnne  Walton 

Dickinson 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Mitchell  L.  Dong 


Ronald  A.  Homer 

F  Donald  Hudson 

Lolajaffe 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jaffe 

Dr.  Hisashi  Kaneko 

Martin  S.  Kaplan 

Susan  Beth  Kaplan 


Mrs.  S.  Charles 

Kasdon 
Frances  Demoulas 

Kettenbach 
Robert  D.  King 
Mrs.  Gordon  F 

Kingsley 
David  I.  Kosowsky 
Arthur  R.  Kravitz 
Mrs.  William  D. 

Larkin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Thomas  H.  Lee 
Laurence  Lesser 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Diane  H.  Lupean 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Barbara  Jane  Macon 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
William  F.  Meagher 
Nathan  R.  Miller 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Mrs.  Hiroshi  H. 

Nishino 


Paul  C.  O'Brien 
Norio  Ohga 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Louis  F  Orsatti 
Stephen  Davies  Paine 
Robert  E.  Remis 
William  D.  Roddy,  Jr. 
John  Ex  Rodgers 
Keizo  Saji 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Hannah  H.  Schneider 
Cynthia  D.  Scullin 
Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
L.  Scott  Singleton 
Mrs.  Micho  F  Spring 
Jacquelynne  M. 

Stepanian 
Bill  Van  Faasen 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Florence  T.  Whitney 
Margaret  Williams- 

DeCelles 
Robin  Wilson 
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Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 
Bruce  A.  Beal 
Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mrs.  Levin  H. 

Campbell 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Phyllis  Curtin 
Katherine  Fanning 
Peter  H.  B. 

Frelinghuysen 
Mrs.  Thomas  J. 

Galligan,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Haskell  R. 

Gordon 
Mrs.  Richard  D 
Susan  M.  Hilles 
Glen  H.  Hiner 
H.  Eugene Jones 
Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Robert  K.  Kraft 
Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  James  F. 

Lawrence 
C.  Charles  Marran 


Hanae  Mori 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.C. 
Hill  Morris 

Patricia  Morse 
David  S.  Nelson 
Andrall  E.  Pearson 
John  A.  Perkins 
David  R.  Pokross 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout 
Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs.  William  C. 
Rousseau 


Angelica  L.  Russell 
Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Carl  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Donald  B. 

Sinclair 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Strang 
Luise  Vosgerchian 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.P. 

Whitney 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 
Mrs.  John  J.  Wilson 


Business  Leadership  Association 
Board  of  Directors 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  Chairman  Emeritus 
James  F.  Cleary,  Chairman 


Nader  F.  Darehshori 
Francis  A.  Doyle 
John  P.  Hamill 

Emeriti  Leo  L.  Beranek  •  Nelson  J.  Darling 


William  F.  Meagher 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Robert  P.  O' Block 


William  F.  Connell,  President 
William  L.  Boyan,  Vice-President 


Patrick  J.  Purcell 
William  D.  Roddy 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


Ray  Stata 

Stephen  J.  Sweeney 

William  C.  Van  Faasen 


Ex-Officio  J. P.  Barger  •  Nicholas  T  Zervas 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

Margaret  Williams-DeCelles,  President  Charlie  Jack,  Treasurer 

Goetz  Eaton,  Executive  Vice-President  Doreen  Reis,  Secretary 

Diane  Austin,  Symphony  Shop       Phyllis  Hubbard,  Nominating      Dorothy  Stern,  Resources 
Noni  Cooper,  Adult  Education     Dee  Schoenly,  Development  Development 

Sarah  H.  Davis,  Public  Relations  William  C.  Sexton,  Tanglewood   Erling  Thorgalsen,  Membership 
Nancy  Ferguson,  Hall  Services       Association  Eva  Zervos,  Fundraising 

Patricia  Henneberry,  Barbara  Steiner,  Youth  Activities  Wendy  Ziner,  Fundraising 

Tanglewood  Association 


A  "Special  Focus"  Exhibit  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center: 
"PETER  GRIMES" 

Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky' s  late  wife, 
Natalie  Koussevitzky,  Benjamin  Britten's  opera  Peter  Grimes 
received  its  American  premiere  at  Tanglewood  on  August  6, 
1946.  Britten  and  his  stage  director,  Eric  Crozier,  traveled 
from  England  to  oversee  the  production.  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  and  the  vocalists  were  chosen 
from  members  of  the  Music  Center's  opera  department.  In 
recognition  of  that  event's  fiftieth  anniversary — being  cele- 
brated here  this  summer  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  per- 
formances of  Peter  Grimes  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction — the 
Boston  Symphony  Archives,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Historical  Preservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  BSAV  at  Tanglewood,  has  mounted  an  exhibit  including  reproductions 
of  rehearsal  and  production  photographs  as  well  as  correspondence  and  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  production.  The  exhibit  is  free  of  charge  and  located  in  the 
Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House  at  the 
rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  The  photograph  is  of 
Benjamin  Britten  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  Tanglewood  in  1946. 


Administration 

Kenneth  Haas,  Managing  Director 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of  Tanglewood 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Tanglewood  Festival 

In  August  1934  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berkshires  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that 
the  promoters  incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The  orchestra's  Trustees  accept- 
ed, and  on  August  13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Fox- 
hollow)  .  The  series  again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and  was  given  under  a  large  tent, 
drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  August  5,  1937,  the  festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the 
first  Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  that  opened  the  1937  festival's  second  weekend,  rain  and 
thunder  twice  interrupted  the  Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether 
of  the  "Forest  Murmurs"  from  Siegfried,  music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the 
downpour.  At  the  intermission,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  an  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The 
appeal  was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two  remaining 
concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised  to  begin  active  plan- 
ning for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent  architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky,  proposed  an  elaborate 
design  that  went  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  festival  and,  more  important, 
went  well  beyond  the  budget  of  $100,000.  His  second,  simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive;  he  finally  wrote  that  if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining  within  their  bud- 


After  the  storm  of  August  12,  1937,  which  precipitated  afundraising  drive  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tanglewood  Shed 


get,  they  would  have  "just  a  shed,"  "which  any  builder  could  accomplish  without  the  aid 
of  an  architect."  The  Trustees  then  turned  to  Stockbridge  engineer  Joseph  Franz  to 
make  further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's  plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The  building 
he  erected  was  inaugurated  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  1938,  when  the  first  concert  of 
that  year's  festival  was  given,  and  remains,  with  modifications,  to  this  day.  It  has  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer  since,  except  for  the 
war  years  1942-45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  In  1959,  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  the  acoustical  consultant  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman  and  architect  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  installation  of 
the  then-unique  Edmund  Hawes  Talbot  Orchestra  Canopy,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, produced  the  Shed's  present  world-famous  acoustics.  In  1988,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Shed  was  rededicated  as  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music 
Shed,"  recognizing  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the  BSO's  legendary  music  director. 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  began  its 
operations.  By  1941  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several 
small  studios  were  finished,  and  the  festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  acquisition  in  1986  of  the  Highwood  estate 
adjacent  to  Tanglewood,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion  of  Tanglewood's  public 
grounds  by  some  40%.  A  master  plan  developed  by  the  Cambridge  firm  of  Carr,  Lynch, 
Hack  and  Sandell  to  unite  the  Tanglewood  and  Highwood  properties  confirmed  the 
feasibility  of  using  the  newly  acquired  property  as  the  site  for  a  new  concert  hall  to 
replace  the  outmoded  Theatre-Concert  Hall  (which  was  used  continuously  with  only 
minor  modifications  since  1941),  and  for  improved  Tanglewood  Music  Center  facilities. 
Inaugurated  on  July  7,  1994,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall — designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
William  Rawn  Associates  of  Boston  in  collaboration  with  acoustician  R.  Lawrence 
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Kirkegaard  &  Associates  of  Downer's  Grove,  Illinois,  and  representing  the  first  new  con- 
cert facility  to  be  constructed  at  Tanglewood  in  more  than  a  half-century — now  pro- 
vides a  new  venue  for  TMC  concerts,  and  for  the  varied  recital  and  chamber  music  con- 
certs offered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  throughout  the  summer.  Ozawa  Hall 
with  its  attendant  buildings  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  TMC's  new  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  as  described  below. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  more  than  300,000  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts, 
Prelude  concerts  and  Open  Rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  appears  annually,  and  in  recent  years  a  weekend  of 
jazz  has  been  added  to  close  the  summer.  The  season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard 
for  artistic  excellence  that  makes  the  festival  unique. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  provides  much  more  than  a  setting  for  the  concerts  offered  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  centers  for  advanced  musical  study,  and  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  its  establishment  in  1940  under  the 
leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  With  Leon  Fleisher  now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  its 
Artistic  Director,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  continues  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  training  and  experience  for  young  musicians  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
1994,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  entered  a  new  era  with  the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa 
Hall,  which — along  with  its  backstage  facilities,  Green  Room,  TMC  orchestra  library, 
and  instrument  storage  space  all  located  in  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavil- 
ion— now  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  new  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus,  which  also 
encompasses  the  Leon  Fleisher  Carriage  House  with  chamber  music  coaching  studios 
and  offices;  the  Aaron  Copland  Library,  in  a  cottage  adjacent  to  the  refurbished  car- 
riage house;  a  new  Rehearsal  Hall;  and  additional  coaching  studios  throughout  the 
campus.  With  the  recent  inauguration  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  and  the  opening  of  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  all  involved  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  look  toward  the 
twenty-first  century  newly  inspired,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8,  1940,  with  speeches — Koussevitzky,  alluding 
to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World" — and  music,  the  first  performance  of  Randall  Thompson's 
Alleluia  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  which  was  written  for  the  ceremony  and  arrived  less 
than  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which  made  such  an  impression  that  it 
has  remained  the  traditional  opening  music  each  summer.  The  TMC  was  Koussevitzky' s 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  composi- 
tion, operatic  and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental  performance;  he  himself  taught 
the  most  gifted  conductors. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has  always  been  not  on  sheer  tech- 
nique, which  students  learn  with  their  regular  private  teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the  emphasis  is  still 
on  ensemble  performance,  learning  chamber  music,  vocal  music,  and  the  orchestral  lit- 
erature with  talented  fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching  of  a  master-musician-teacher. 
Many  of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are  performed  in  TMC  recitals;  each  summer 
brings  exciting  performances  by  talented  young  professionals  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  performs  weekly  in  concerts  covering  the 
entire  repertory  under  the  direction  of  student  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  the 
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TMC  faculty  and  guest  conductors  present  at  Tanglewood  to  lead  BSO  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  TMC  Orchestra,  assembled  for  just  eight  weeks  each  summer,  regularly 
astonishes  visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  distinguished  musicians  who 
have  been  part  of  this  annual  corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge  of  professional 
careers  as  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  20%  of  the  members  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  with  that  figure  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal  programs  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  each 
with  appropriate  subdivisions.  The  Fellowship  Program  provides  a  demanding  schedule 
of  study  and  performance  for  students  who  have  completed  most  of  their  training  in 
music  and  who  are  awarded  fellowships  to  underwrite  their  expenses.  It  includes  cours- 
es of  study  for  instrumentalists,  singers,  and  composers.  Other  courses  of  instruction 
include  the  Conducting  Class,  from  which  members  are  selected  for  public  perform- 
ance, and  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers.  In  1966,  educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to  younger  students,  mostly  of  high-school  age,  when  Erich 
Leinsdorf  invited  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today,  Boston  University, 
through  its  Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors  programs  that  offer  individual  and  ensemble 
instruction  to  talented  younger  musicians,  with  seventeen  separate  programs  for  per- 
formers and  composers.  In  1995,  BUTI  re-introduced  a  visual  arts  program  for  talented 
artists  of  high  school  and  college  age. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  a  vital  role  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his  death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  the  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists  of  tomorrow. 


TMC  Artistic  Director  Leon  Fleisher  working  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PERFORMING  ARTISTS  AND  PATRONS 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  If  you  must 
leave  early,  kindly  do  so  between  works  or  at  intermission. 

Please  refrain  from  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  the  use  of  audio  or  video  recording  equipment  during  concerts 

and  rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  prohibited.  Video  cameras  may  not  be  carried  into 

the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts  or  rehearsals. 

Cameras  are  welcome,  but  please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  performance  as  the 
noise  and  flash  may  disturb  other  listeners  as  well  as  the  performers. 

Pagers  and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  for  Tanglewood  events  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate,  Bernstein 
Gate,  Highwood  Gate,  and  Lion  Gate,  or  by  calling  (413)  637-1940.  For  weekly  program 
information  on  all  Tanglewood  concerts  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events,  please  call 
the  Tanglewood  Concert  Line  at  (413)  637-1666. 

BOX  OFFICE  HOURS  are  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  (extended 
through  intermission  on  BSO  concert  evenings) ;  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  until  intermission; 
and  Sunday  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission.  Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal  check, 
or  major  credit  card.  To  charge  tickets  by  phone  using  a  major  credit  card,  please  call 
SYMPHONYCHARGE  at  1-800-274-8499,  or  in  Boston  at  (617)  266-1200;  or  call  TICKET- 
MASTER  at  (617)  931-2000  in  Boston;  (413)733-2500  in  western  Massachusetts;  (212)  307- 
7171  in  New  York  City;  or  1-800-347-0808  in  other  areas.  Please  note  that  there  is  a  service 
charge  for  all  tickets  purchased  by  phone. 

LAWN  TICKETS:  Undated  lawn  tickets  for  both  regular  Tanglewood  concerts  and  specially 
priced  events  may  be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office.  Regular  lawn 
tickets  for  the  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  valid  for  specially  priced  events. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN:  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  will  be  given  special  lawn  tickets  to  attend  Tanglewood  concerts  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from  TDK,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  audio 
and  video  tapes.  Up  to  four  free  children's  lawn  tickets  are  offered  per  parent  or  guardian 
for  each  concert,  but  please  note  that  children  admitted  without  charge  must  sit  with  their 
parent/guardian  on  the  lawn,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  must  be  seated  on  the 
rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Please  note,  too,  that  children  under  the  age  of  five  are  not  permitted 
in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts.  The  free  ticket  policy 
does  not  extend  to  Popular  Artists  concerts  or  to  groups  of  children.  Organized  children's 
groups  (15  or  more)  should  contact  Group  Sales  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  (617)  638- 
9345,  for  special  rates. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each  Saturday  morning  at 
10:30,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Tickets  are  $12.50  and  available  at  the 
Tanglewood  box  office. 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  PEDESTRIAN  WALKWAYS 
are  located  in  the  area  of  the  Main  Gate  and  many  of  the  parking  areas. 
PARKING  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  is  available;  please  ask  the  parking 
attendants. 

AUDIO  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED  (portable  FM-radio  receivers  with  ear- 
phones) are  available  in  both  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  and  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  Please  speak 
with  an  usher  for  more  information. 

REST  ROOMS,  WATER  FOUNTAINS,  AND  PAY  PHONES,  INCLUDING  FACILITIES  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED,  may  be  located  on  the  map  on  the  preceding  pages. 


THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  is  in  the  Visitor  Center  in  the  Tanglewood  Manor  House.  Visitors 
who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

IN  CASE  OF  SEVERE  LIGHTNING,  visitors  to  Tanglewood  are  advised  to  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions: avoid  open  or  flooded  areas;  do  not  stand  underneath  a  tall  isolated  tree  or  utility 
pole;  and  avoid  contact  with  metal  equipment  or  wire  fences.  Lawn  patrons  are  advised  that 
your  automobile  will  provide  the  safest  possible  shelter  during  a  severe  lightning  storm. 
Readmission  passes  will  be  provided. 

FIRST  AID  STATIONS  are  located  near  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Bernstein  Campus  Gate. 

PHYSICIANS  EXPECTING  CALLS  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the 
guide  at  the  Main  Gate  or  Bernstein  Gate  for  Ozawa  Hall  events. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  TENT  near  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  offers  bar  service  and  picnic 
space  to  Tent  Members  on  concert  days.  Tent  Membership  is  a  benefit  available  to  donors 
through  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  can  be  obtained  in  the  cafes  on  either  side  of  the  lawn  and  at 
other  locations  as  noted  on  the  map.  Visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  GIFT  SHOPS  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Highwood  Gate  sell 
adult  and  children's  leisure  clothing,  accessories,  posters,  stationery,  and  gifts.  Daytime  hours 
are  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Evening  hours  are  from  5:30  p.m.  until  the  grounds  close  on  Friday,  from 
6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  7  p.m.  through  intermission  on  Ozawa  Hall  concert  nights. 
Please  note  that  the  Glass  House  is  closed  during  performances.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE,  adjacent  to  the  Main  Gate  and  operated  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  music  books,  recordings,  scores,  sheet  music,  and  musical 
supplies.  Whenever  available,  records  and  cassettes  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at 
Tanglewood  concerts.  Except  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Store's  hours  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  gift  shops.  In  addition,  a  new  branch 
of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe  and  open  during  cafe  hours. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

are  funded  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

and  by  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency. 


Tanglewood  Visitor  Center 

The  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Manor  House  at 
the  rear  of  the  lawn  across  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed.  Staffed  by  volunteers, 
the  Visitor  Center  provides  information  on  all  aspects  of  Tanglewood,  as  well  as 
information  about  other  Berkshire  attractions.  The  Visitor  Center  also  includes  an 
historical  exhibit  on  Tanglewood  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  as  well  as  the 
early  history  of  the  estate. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Center  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tanglewood 
Manor  House.  During  July  and  August,  daytime  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  with  additional  hours  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  6  p.m.  until  20 
minutes  after  the  concert.  The  Visitor  Center  is  also  open  during  concert  intermis- 
sions, and  for  twenty  minutes  after  each  concert.  In  June  and  September  the  Visitor 
Center  is  open  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There  is  no 
admission  charge. 


Tanglewood  program  photo  credits:  Boston  Symphony  Archives,  Roger  Farrington, 
Lincoln  Russell,  Walter  H.  Scott,  Christian  Steiner,  Whitestone  Photo 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

BETTY  CARTER  and  her  Quartet 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO  with  special  guest 
BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

T.S.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

7:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL* 

GEORGE  SHEARING  AND  JOE  WILLIAMS 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2 

1:30PM,  SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET  with  special  guests 
THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 

*  SPECIAL  PRICES  APPLY  TO  THESE  CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS  AND  ARTISTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  $22,  $16 
EVENING  COCERTS:  $42,  $30,  $21 
SPECIAL  PRICES:  $45,  $32,  $25 


LAWN:  $11 
LAWN:  $13 
LAWN:  $16.50 


FOR  TICKETS  VISIT  THE  TANGLEWOOD 
BOX  OFFICE  OR  CALL  SYMPHONYCHARGE 
AT  l-(800)-274-8499. 


Memories  of  Tanglewood... 
You  can  take  them  with  you! 

Visit  our 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate 

Hours — same  as  the  Glass  House  at  the  Main  Gate 

Wide  selection  of  classical  music 

Weekly  concert  selections 

BSO  and  guest  artists 

•  Compact  discs 

•  Cassettes 

•  Sheet  music,  instrumental  and  vocal 

•  Full  scores 

•  Books 

Visit  the  new  Music  Store  by  the  Tanglewood  Cafe, 
open  during  cafe  hours. 

Glass  House  Gift  Shop 

Located  at  the  Main  Gate  and  Highwood  Gate 
Exciting  designs  and  colors 

•  Adult  and  children's  clothing 

•  Accessories 

•  Stationery,  posters,  books 

•  Giftware 


MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 

MAIN  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 
Monday  through  Friday:  10am  to  4pm 
Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Saturday:  9:30am  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  10am  to  6pm  (Glass  House) 
noon  to  6pm  (Music  Store) 


HIGHWOOD  GATE: 

Closed  during  performances 

Friday:  5:30pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 

Saturday:  9:30  to  4pm 

6pm  to  closing  of  the  grounds 
Sunday:  noon  to  6pm 
Weeknight  concerts,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall: 

7pm  through  intermission 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Seiji  Ozawa  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ozawa 
became  the  BSO's  thirteenth  music  director  in  1973, 
after  a  year  as  music  adviser;  his  tenure  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  the  longest  of  any  music  director 
currently  active  with  an  American  orchestra.  In  his 
more  than  two  decades  as  music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  maintained  the  orchestra's  distinguished  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  Tanglewood,  on  tours  to  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  China,  and  South  America,  and 
across  the  United  States,  including  regular  concerts 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  upheld  the  BSO's  com- 
mitment to  new  music  through  the  commissioning 
of  new  works,  including  a  series  of  centennial  com- 
missions marking  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday  in  1981,  and  a  series  of  works  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1990  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  orchestra's 
summer  training  program  for  young  musicians.  In  addition,  he  has  recorded  more  than 
130  works  with  the  orchestra,  representing  more  than  fifty  different  composers,  on  ten 
labels. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  led  the  orchestra  in  European  tours  on  seven  occasions  since  1976, 
including  the  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
European  music  festivals,  in  1979;  concerts  in  the  fall  of  1981  as  part  of  the  BSO's  cen- 
tennial tour  of  Europe  and  Japan;  and  further  tours  in  1984,  1988,  and  1991.  The  most 
recent  European  tour  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  took  place  in  December  1993,  with 
concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Prague.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  appeared  in  Japan  on  five  occasions  since  1978,  most  recently  in 
December  1994,  as  part  of  a  tour  that  also  included  concerts  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  in  its  first  tour  to  South  America  in  October  1992.  Major  tours  of 
North  America  have  included  a  March  1981  tour  celebrating  the  orchestra's  centennial, 
a  tour  in  March  1983  to  the  midwestern  United  States,  an  eight-city  tour  spanning  the 
continent  in  the  spring  of  1991,  and  an  eight-city,  nine-concert  tour  this  past  February. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  appears  regularly  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Or- 
chestre  National  de  France,  the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December  1992,  appears  regularly  at  La  Scala 
and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  has  also  conducted  opera  at  the  Paris  Opera,  Salzburg, 
and  Covent  Garden.  In  September  1992  he  founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in  Matsu- 
moto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  Hideo  Saito,  a  central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of 
Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Toho  School  of 
Music  in  Tokyo.  In  addition  to  his  many  Boston  Symphony  recordings,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  among  others. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  music  from  an  early  age  and 
later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting  from  Tokyo's  Toho 
School  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  student  of  Hideo  Saito.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  subsequently 
invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  a  student  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  who 
appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1961-62  sea- 
son. He  made  his  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  in  January 


1962,  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a  year  as  that  orchestra's  music  adviser.  He  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and 
made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  January  1968.  In  1970 
he  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Ozawa  recently  became  the  first  recipient  of  Japan's  Inouye  Sho  ("Inouye  Award"). 
Created  to  recognize  lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts,  the  award  is  named  after  this 
century's  preeminent  Japanese  novelist,  Yasushi  Inouye.  In  September  1994  Mr.  Ozawa 
received  his  second  Emmy  award,  for  Individual  Achievement  in  Cultural  Programming, 
for  "Dvorak  in  Prague:  A  Celebration,"  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  won 
his  first  Emmy  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PBS  television  series  "Evening  at 
Symphony."  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  doctor  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College  in  Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ozawa's  compact  discs  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include,  on  Philips, 
the  complete  cycle  of  Mahler  symphonies,  Mahler's  Kindertotenlieder  with  Jessye  Norman, 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Richard  Strauss's  Elektra 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  with  Jessye  Nor- 
man, James  McCracken,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  New  on  EMI  is  "The  American  Album" 
with  Itzhak  Perlman,  including  music  for  violin  and  orchestra  by  Bernstein,  Barber,  and 
Foss,  and  which  recently  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  Best  Instrumental  Performance  by 
a  soloist  with  orchestra.  Recordings  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Mendelssohn's 
complete  incidental  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  Kathleen  Battle  and 
Frederica  von  Stade;  violin  concertos  of  Bartok  and  Moret  with  Anne-Sophie  Mutter; 
Shostakovich  and  Schumann  concertos  with  violinist  Gidon  Kremer;  Poulenc's  Gloria 
and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle;  and  Liszt's  two  piano  concertos  and  Totentanz  with 
Krystian  Zimerman.  Other  recordings  include  Rachmaninoff's  Third  Piano  Concerto 
with  Evgeny  Kissin,  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame,  with  Mirella  Freni,  Maureen  Forrester, 
Vladimir  Atlantov,  Sergei  Leiferkus,  and  Dmitri  Hvorostovsky,  and  Berlioz's  Requiem, 
with  tenor  Vinson  Cole  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal; 
"The  Dvorak  Concert  from  Prague,"  with  Rudolf  Firkusny,  Yo-Yo  Ma,  Itzhak  Perlman, 
and  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical  (audio  and  video);  music  for  piano  left-hand 
and  orchestra  by  Ravel,  Prokofiev,  and  Britten  with  Leon  Fleisher,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and,  on  one  disc,  Britten's  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  Prokofiev's 
Peter  and  the  Wolf,  and  Saint-Saens'  Carnival  of  the  Animals,  also  on  Sony  Classical;  and 
Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos  and  Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  on  Telarc. 


CLASSICAL  CD  DELETIONS  &  OVERRUNS 

Top  quality  LP's,  tapes,  CD's  and  books  from  S2.00.  Over  8,000  Classical  titles  at  a  fraction 
of  their  original  prices. 

Just  yA  miles  East  of  Stockbridge  on  Rte.  102  (follow  map  below) 


hLI       EXIT  2 
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BERKSHIRE 
RECORD  OUTLET 

Summer  Retail  Hours  Mon.-Sat.   10:00  AM-5:30  PM 

BERKSHIRE  RECORD  OUTLET 

Rte  102,  Lee,  MA  (413)  243-4080 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1995-96 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director 

Music  Directorship  endowed  by 

John  Moors  Cabot 

Bernard  Haitink 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 976 


Assistant  Concertmaster 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  L.  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 980 
Laura  Park 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating 
$  On  sabbatical  leave 
%  Substituting,  Tanglewood  1996 


Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr., 

chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Alfred  Schneider 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon 

and  Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 
Raymond  Sird 

Ruth  and  Carl  Shapiro  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
tlkuko  Mizuno 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 
Amnon  Levy 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 

Family  chair 

*  Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Jennie  Shames 

*  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
*Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
*Nicole  Monahan 

*  Kelly  Barr 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Principal 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
*Harvey  Seigel 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Bonnie  Bewick 
*James  Cooke 

*Victor  Romanul 
Bessie  Pappas  chair 
*Catherine  French 
§  Gerald  Elias 
§Joseph  Conte 


Violas 

§Charles  Pikler 

Acting  Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Hui  Liu 

Assistant  Principal 

Anne  Stoneman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronald  Wilkison 

Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair 

Robert  Barnes 

Burton  Fine 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
*Mark  Ludwig 
*  Rachel  Fagerburg 
*Edward  Gazouleas 
*Kazuko  Matsusaka 
§Christof  Huebner 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 969 
Martha  Babcock 

Assistant  Principal 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 977 
Sato  Knudsen 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
*Ronald  Feldman 

Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
*Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 
*Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Donald  Hudson  chair 
*Owen  Young 

JohnF.  Cogan,Jr.,  and 

Mary  Cornille  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Assistant  Principal 

Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 

Leith  Family  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
John  Salkowski 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 

*Robert  Olson 

*James  Orleans 

*Todd  Seeber 

*John  Stovall 

*  Dennis  Roy 

§  Henry  Peyrebrune 


Flutes 

Elizabeth  Ostling 
Acting  Principal 
Walter  Piston  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 981 

Assistant  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1979 

Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1975 
jChikao  Inomata 
Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 

Beranek  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 
Thomas  Martin 

Associate  Principal  &  EJlat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Farla  and  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Roland  Small 
Richard  Ranti 

Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 

Associate  Principal 

Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 

Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 


Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 

endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 

Ford  H  Cooper  chair 
Timothy  Morrison 

Associate  Principal 

Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B. 

Doggett  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 

Rousseau  chair, 

fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Timothy  Genis 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Harps 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 
Sarah  Schuster  Ericsson 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair 
William  Shisler 
Sandra  Pearson 

Assistant  Conductor 

Richard  Westerfield 

Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 
Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 
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The  Art  of  Performance 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Now  in  its  115th  season,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its  inaugural  concert  on 
October  22,  1881,  and  has  continued  to  uphold  the  vision  of  its  founder,  the  philan- 
thropist, Civil  War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  more  than 
a  century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  its  music  director  since  1973,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  America,  and  China,  and  reaches  audiences  numbering  in  the 
millions  through  its  performances  on  radio,  television,  and  recordings.  It  plays  an  active 
role  in  commissioning  new  works  from  today's  most  important  composers;  its  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  most  important  music  festivals; 
it  helps  develop  the  audience  of  the  future  through  the  BSO  Youth  Concerts  and 
through  a  variety  of  outreach  programs  involving  the  entire  Boston  community;  and, 
during  the  Tanglewood  season,  it  sponsors  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  training  grounds  for  young  composers,  conductors,  instrumen- 
talists, and  vocalists.  The  orchestra's  virtuosity  is  reflected  in  the  concert  and  recording 
activities  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the  world's  only  permanent  cham- 
ber ensemble  made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  players;  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  established  an  international  standard  for  the 
performance  of  lighter  kinds  of  music.  Overall,  the  mission  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  foster  and  maintain  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  making  of  music 
consonant  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  musical  art,  creating  performances  and  pro- 
viding educational  and  training  programs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  continued  support  of  its  audiences,  governmental  assistance  on 
both  the  federal  and  local  levels,  and  through  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston  for  many  years  before  that  vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  The  following  October  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel,  who  would  remain  as  music  director 
until  1884.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  Old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  regarded  concert 
halls,  was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and 
-trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg  Henschel, 
taken  1882 


culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures 
as  music  director,  1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind 
of  music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed  first  "Popular" 
and  then  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

In  1915  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  1917, 
continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts.  In  1918  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded  a  year  later  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  Regular  radio  broadcasts  of  Boston  Symphony  concerts  began  during  Kousse- 
vitzky's years  as  music  director.  In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts 
in  the  Berkshires;  a  year  later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence 
at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passionately  shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  called  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center) . 

In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurat- 
ed by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in 
1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for 
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SMALL  LUXURY  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 

For  Hotel  and  Restaurant  reservations  at  Wheatleigh 
(lunch,  dinner,  pre-concert,  Sunday  Brunch)  Phone  41j.6j7.0610 

HAWTHORNE  ROAD,  LENOX,  MA  01240 


half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton.  Keith  Lockhart 
began  his  tenure  as  twentieth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  May  1995,  succeeding 
Mr.  Williams. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1949.  Munch  continued  Koussevitzky' s  practice  of  supporting  contempo- 
rary composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure  the  orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as 
music  director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  premieres,  restored  many  for- 
gotten and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made  many 
recordings  for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic  director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center;  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  during  these  years,  in 
1964,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  were  founded.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  a  number  of  American  and  world  premieres, 
made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  televi- 
sion, led  the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  mid-west. 

Now  in  his  twenty-third  season  as  the  BSO's  music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  conductor  to  hold  that  post  in  the  fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music 
adviser  and  having  already  been  appointed  an  artistic  director  of  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  in  1970.  During  his  tenure  as  music  director  Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidi- 
fy the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  reaffirmed  the  BSO's 
commitment  to  new  music,  through  a  series  of  centennial  commissions  marking  the 
orchestra's  100th  birthday,  a  series  of  works  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1990,  and  a  continuing  series  of  commissions  from  com- 
posers including  Henri  Dutilleux,  Lukas  Foss,  Alexander  Goehr,  John  Harbison,  Hans 
Werner  Henze,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  Under  his  direction  the  orchestra 
has  also  expanded  its  recording  activities,  to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks,  EMI/Angel,  Hyperion,  New  World,  and  Erato  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts  annu- 
ally. It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  chorus  at  Symphony 
Hall,  September  1989 


Practically  Perfect. 
Perfectly  Practical. 


The  Shakers 

sought  perfection 

in  themselves  and 

achieved  it  in  their  work. 

Discover  their  way  of  life.  Explore  twenty 

original  buildings.  Chat  with  artisans  and 

farmers  at  work  in  the  historic  village.  You'll 

have  a  perfectly  wonderful  time. 

Shops  and  cafe.  Open  daily,  April-November. 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


Routes  20  and  41 
P.O.  Box  927 
Pittsfield,  MA  01202 
(413)  443-0188 


BERKSHIRE  THEAIKE  FESTIVAL 


Arthur  Storch 

Artistic  Director 


Kate  Maguire 

Managing  Director 


presenting  June  20  -  August  31 

Eli  Wallach 
VISITING  MR.  GREEN 

by  Jeff  Baron 

Joanne  Woodward  •  Keene  Curtis 
HAY  FEVER 

by  Noel  Coward 

Dianne  Wiest  •  Harris  Yulin 
JITTA'S  ATONEMENT 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw 

Sandy  Duncan 
FREE  FALL 

by  Sandy  Duncan  &  Marc  Alan  Zagoren 


413-298-5576 

PO  Box  797  •  Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 


The 

Nonnan 

Rockwell 
Museum 

at  Stockbridge 


Discover 

an 

American 

Treasure 

Come  to  the 
Norman 
Rockwell 
Museum 
and  see  the 
world's 
largest 
collection 
of  original  art 
and  the  studio 
of  America's 
favorite 
illustrator. 


New  Exhibits 

Norman  Rockwell's 
World  of  Scouting 

Through  -  October  20, 1996 

Norman  Rockwell  Paints 
A  Post  Cover 

Through  -  October  27, 1996 

Rockwell's  322 

Saturday  Evening 

Post  Covers 

Through  -  October  27, 1996 

Dick  &  Jane:  Illustrators 
of  an  American  Education 

Nov.  9, 1996 -Jan.  26, 1997 

The  Picturebook  Art 
of  Chihiro  Iwasaki 

Nov.  9 -1996 -Jan.  26, 1997 

Open  Daily  Year-Round 

Route  183  Stockbridge,  MA  01262 

413-298-4100 


TONIGHT 


YOU'RE 

SITTING 

IN  OUR 

RESEARCH 

LAB. 


The  conductor  raises  his  baton.  And  our  research  begins.  When  you  lis- 
ten to  Bose®  the  uncanny  resemblance  to  a  live  performance  is  no  accident. 
All  of  our  music  systems  are  based  on  research  that  begins  at  the  source  - 
the  concert  hall.  We  found  re-creating  sound  is  more  than  a  matter  of  repro- 
ducing music  note  by  note.  Because  much  of  the  sound  at  a  performance 
is  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  walls  and  floor.  To  hear  the  results  of  our 
research,  listen  to  any  Bose  product.  In  the  meantime,  welcome  to  our  lab. 

"Bose  breaks  the  mold. ...  Who  said  American  companies  can't  innovate?" 

-  Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune 


1-800-444-BOSE 


Better  sound  through  research 


Yo u   can    delegate 


a    lot   off   things. 


but    not   time   with 


your   child. 

That's  something  only  you  can 
do.  But  you  can  get  someone  to 
do  other  important  things  for 
you.  Like  managing  your  assets. 
Fleet  Investment  Services. 
Because  you  have  more  impor- 
tant ways  to  spend  your  time. 
For  more  information,  call 
Ed  Sullivan  at  (860)  244-5326. 


let  is  a  registered  mark  of  Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc. 


JM Fleet 


Investment  Services 

Investments  •  Private  Banking  •  Trust  Services 


If  you  or  a  loved  one  is  in  need  of  specialized  short-or  long-term  care, 
Willowood  Health  Care  Centers  has  the  answer.  Whether  you  need  assis- 
tance, therapy,  nursing  or  even  advanced  medical  treatment,  Willowood 
provides  the  best  possible  care — with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 

At  Willowood,  we  believe  that  returning  to  health  involves  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  whole  person — physically,  socially,  and  emotionally. 
That's  why  we  offer  you  a  place  to  reside,  recover,  and  receive 
treatment  in  warm,  comfortable  surroundings.  From  the  day  you 
arrive,  we  work  with  you  to  create  a  personalized  plan,  applying  our 
state-of-the-art  technology,  superior  nursing  and  rehabilitation  team, 
counseling,  and  social  activities  to  your  specialized  needs. 

Each  member  of  our  staff  is  highly  trained  to  provide  the  very  best 
medical  support.  And  at  Willowood,  we  treat  all  of  our  residents — both 
short  and  long-term — as  family. 

For  information  on  our  long-term  care,  rehabilitation,  and  our  specialty 
programs,  please  call  our  referral  line  today  at  1  800  445*4560. 

WUXOWGDD 
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HEALTH       CARE       CENTERS 
Great  Barrington  •  Pittsfield  •  North  Adams  •  Williamstown 


SWEATY  PALMS. 


SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 


BUTTERFLIES  in  THE  STOMACH. 


(Common  symptoms 
of  a  great  performance.) 
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Harvard  Pilgrim 
HealthCare 


MAKING  LIFE  BETTER  is  OUR  LIFE'S  WORK. 
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SK  68257 

Handel 

Water  Music 

"Handel's  Water  Music  is  a  work  I've  known  all  my  life... 

this  new  release  from  Tafelmusik  is  so  joyous,  so  brilliant... 

it's  the  finest  recording  of  the  Water  Music  I  have  ever  heard." 

—  Tom  Manoffon  NPR's  All  Things  Considered 

Look  for  Tafelmusik's  new  Vivarte  recordings 


Nos.  t  &  2 
TAi'ELWJ&lK  «  W£i& 


SK  68250 

Beethoven 

Piano  Concertos  Nos.  1  &  2 

Jos  van  Immerseel,  piano 

Bruno  Weil,  Conductor 


SK  68255 

Haydn 

Paukenmesse 

Tolzer  Knabenchor 

Bruno  Weil,  Conductor 


Also  available: 

Bach:  Brandenburg  Concertos  S2K  66289 
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http://www.sony.com 
'Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation./ 
©  1996  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 


TOOEDEBBYPHONE... 


1-800  HSH 
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...OB  FOB  STOBE  LOCATIONS. 


Tanglewqpd 

19       9       6 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

TAFELMUSIK  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
JEANNE  LAMON,  director 


VTVALDI 


VIVALDI 


SCHMELZER 


BIBER 


Concerto  in  G  minor  for  strings,  RV  152 
Allegro — Largo — Allegro 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  strings,  RV  127 
Allegro  molto — Andante  molto — Allegro  molto 

Lamento  sopra  la  morte  Ferdinandi  III 
{Lament  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III) 

Battalia 
Sonata 
Die  liederliche  Gesellschaft  von  allerley  Humor 

[Dissolute  company  with  humor  of  all  kinds] 
Presto.  DerMars  [The  March] 
Presto.  Aria 

Die  Schlacht  [The  Battle] 
Lamento  der  Verwundten  Musquetirer 

[Lament  of  the  wounded  musketeers] 

Program  continues. 


TAFELMUSIK  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
Jeanne  Lamon,  Director 


Violin 

Jeanne  Lamon 
Thomas  Georgi 
Rona  Goldensher 
David  Greenberg 
Kevin  Mallon 
Stephen  Marvin 
Linda  Melsted 
Christopher  Verrette 


Viola 

Ivars  Taurins 
Patrick  Jordan 
Ely  Winer 

Violoncello 

Christina  Mahler 
Sergei  Istomin 


Bass 

Alison  Mackay 

Harpsichord 

Charlotte  Nediger 


Week  8 


BACH 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  BWV  1048 
Allegro — Adagio — Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


HANDEL 


AVISON 


VIVALDI 


Concerto  grosso  in  D  minor,  Opus  6,  No.  10 

Ouverture — Air — Allegro — 
Allegro — Allegro  moderato 

Concerto  VI  in  D,  after  Domenico  Scarlatti 
Largo — Con  furia — Adagio — Vivacemente 

Concerto  in  D  for  two  violins  and  two  cellos,  RV  564 
Allegro — Largo — Allegro 

JEANNE  LAMON  and  STEPHEN  MARVIN,  violins 
SERGEI  ISTOMIN  and  CHRISTINA  MAHLER,  cellos 


Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes  supplied  by  Tafelmusik  Baroque  Orchestra 


Antonio  Vivaldi  (1678-1741)  wrote  most  of  his  numerous  concertos  (an  estimated  600 
in  all!)  for  his  famous  "all-girl"  orchestra  of  the  Ospedale  della  Pieta  in  Venice.  The 
Pieta  was  a  sort  of  orphanage  at  which  gifted  pupils  received  extensive  musical  train- 
ing. The  regular  concerts  performed  by  the  young  women  were  among  the  tourist 
attractions  of  the  city  at  that  time.  Vivaldi  was  hired  in  1704  as  violin  teacher  at  the 
institution  and  from  1716  to  1740  was  the  maestro  del  concerti,  or  director  of  the  orches- 
tra. One  of  his  principal  duties  was  to  compose  several  concertos  each  month  for  per- 
formances by  his  renowned  orchestra.  Tonight's  program  includes  three  of  these  con- 
certos, the  first  two  a  pair  of  virtuoso  works  for  string  orchestra  without  soloist,  and  the 
third  an  exuberant  concerto  grosso  featuring  two  solo  violins  and  two  solo  cellos. 

Johann  Heinrich  Schmelzer  (c.  1620-1 680)  was  born  in  Scheibbs,  Lower  Austria, 
and  was  employed  at  the  court  chapel  in  Vienna  from  1649  until  his  death  in  1680. 
The  Hapsburg  Hojkapelle  was  one  of  the  leading  musical  institutions  in  seventeenth- 
century  Europe,  and  Schmelzer  eventually  rose  to  the  post  of  Kapellmeister.  The  pass- 
ing of  his  first  patron  at  the  court,  Ferdinand  III,  is  marked  by  Schmelzer's  earliest 
dated  composition,  the  hauntingly  expressive  Lamento  sopra  la  morte Ferdinandi  III 
(1657).  The  lament  was  a  common  form  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  musical  hom- 
mage  to  a  colleague  or  patron.  Such  works  often  included  quasi-programmatic  ele- 
ments. In  this  case,  the  sounding  of  a  funeral  carillon  is  heard,  and  the  forty-nine 
bars  of  the  lament  represent  the  age  of  the  deceased — forty-nine  years. 

The  Bohemian  Heinrich  Ignaz  Franz  Biber  (1644-1704),  a  student  of  Schmelzer, 
was  famous  throughout  Europe  as  a  great  violin  virtuoso.  He  rose  from  being  a  violin- 


ist  at  the  archepiscopal  courts  of  Olmiitz  and  Kremsier  to  the  post  of  Court  Conductor 
and  Lord  High  Steward  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  being  elevated  to  the  nobility 
in  1690.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  imaginative  composers  of  instrumental  music  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  of  his  works  incorporate  programmatic  elements. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  his  programmatic  works  is  the  suite  for  strings  entitled 
Battalia.  The  humorous  elements  of  the  work  are  hinted  at  in  the  dedication  to  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine.  The  piece  begins  with  trumpet  and  drum  motives  representing  a  mil- 
itary camp.  In  a  quodlibet  entitled  Die  liederliche  Gesellschaft  von  allerley  Humor  ("Disso- 
lute company  with  humor  of  all  kinds"),  eight  different  tunes  of  folksong  character 
are  played  at  the  same  time,  as  though  bawled  by  drunkards.  The  quodlibet  carries 
the  warning  "hie  dissonant  ubique,  nam  enim  sic  diversis  cantilenis  clamore  solent"  ("here 
all  parts  are  dissonant,  since  different  songs  are  being  bellowed  at  once").  Except  for 
Kraut  und  Ruben  ("Cabbage  and  Beets")  in  the  third  violin,  widely  known  at  the  time 
(and  used  by  Bach  in  the  quodlibet  of  the  Goldberg  Variations) ,  the  folk  songs  are  no 
longer  readily  identifiable;  most  probably  come  from  Hungary  or  Bohemia.  Various 
short  movements,  including  an  imitation  of  a  fife  and  drum  scored  for  solo  violin  and 
double  bass  (Der Mars),  precede  the  actual  battle  (Die  Schlacht),  which  is  fought  in 
roaring  sixteenth-note  passages  and  trumpet  calls,  while  the  bass  instruments  imitate 
cannon  fire  with  loud  pizzicati.  The  work  ends  with  a  Lament  of  the  wounded  musketeers. 

The  Brandenburg  Concertos  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)  hold  a  special 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Baroque  concerto.  Written  in  1721  and  dedicated  to  Mar- 
grave Christian  Ludwig  of  Brandenburg,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Prince-Elector,  they 
are  based  on  the  Vivaldi  model  of  the  concerto.  But,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Bach, 
his  copies  far  surpass  the  original  models  in  their  complexity,  diversity,  and  mastery. 
The  third  Brandenburg  Concerto  is  unusual  among  the  six  in  that  it  doesn't  feature  a 
distinct  group  of  soloists.  It  instead  creates  an  orchestra  out  of  a  group  of  string  solo- 
ists, specifically  three  violins,  three  violas,  and  three  bass  instruments.  It  is  also  unusu- 
al in  that  the  slow  movement  consists  of  nothing  but  two  transitional  chords.  Surely 
one  or  more  of  the  musicians  is  meant  to  extemporize  over  these  chords,  and  yet 
Bach  is  the  one  Baroque  composer  who  left  nothing  to  chance,  writing  out  ornamen- 
tation and  cadenzas  in  full.  This  particular  puzzle  remains  unsolved,  but  the  concerto 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  Bach's  most  popular  works  today. 

In  the  late  1730s,  George  Frideric  Handel  (1685-1759)  began  to  enjoy  consider- 
able success  with  his  productions  of  English  oratorios  in  the  London  theaters.  No  ora- 
torio performance  was  complete  without  the  addition  of  several  concertos  and,  to  this 
end,  Handel  sat  down  to  compile  a  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi,  or  "grand  concertos." 
All  twelve  were  completed  within  a  month  in  the  fall  of  1739  and  were  published  by 
Handel's  publisher,  John  Walsh,  as  Opus  6.  Scored  for  strings,  the  publication  is  mod- 
eled on  that  of  Corelli,  whose  Opus  6  concertos  had  remained  extremely  popular  in 
England.  If  Corelli's  concertos  were  to  English  musicians  "like  the  bread  of  life"  (Roger 
North),  then  Handel's  concertos  could  be  said  to  add  the  "butter  and  jam."  They  are 
more  extrovert,  theatrical  works,  written  to  provide  entertainment  rather  than  suste- 
nance. 

Charles  Avison  (1709-1770),  an  organist,  concert  promoter,  and  composer  based 
in  Newcastle,  England,  published  several  volumes  of  instrumental  concertos  and 
sonatas  which  enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  His  best  work  is  found  in  his  1744 
publication  of  twelve  concertos  based  on  harpsichord  sonatas  by  Domenico  Scarlatti. 
A  volume  of  Scarlatti  harpsichord  sonatas  had  been  published  in  England  in  1739 
and  had  become  enormously  popular.  Avison 's  transcriptions  for  string  orchestra 
(each  concerto  is  made  up  of  several  sonatas)  were  as  popular  as  the  original  sonatas. 
They  are  charming  works,  a  winning  combination  of  Scarlatti's  flamboyance  and 
Avison 's  skill  as  a  transcriber. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Friday,  August  23,  at  6 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALFRED  GENOVESE,  oboe 

RICHARD  SVOBODA,  bassoon 

LUCIA  LIN,  violin 

OWEN  YOUNG,  cello 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 


SEIJI    OZAWA    HALL 


G     l    E     W     0     0     D 


PREVIN 


MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  for  Piano,  Oboe,  and  Bassoon 
Lively 
Slow 
Jaunty 

Piano  Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Opus  49 

Molto  allegro  ed  agitato 
Andante  con  moto  tranquillo 
Scherzo:  Leggiero  e  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  assai  appassionato 


Randall  Hodgkinson  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  refrain  from  taking  pictures  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  any  time  during  the 
concert.  Flashbulbs  are  particularly  distracting  to  the  performers  and  other 
audience  members.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Notes 


Andre  Previn  (b.1929)  has  enjoyed  an  unusually  wide-ranging  career  that  has  includ- 
ed composing  for  Broadway  and  for  the  concert  hall,  conducting  in  the  Hollywood 
studios  and  with  the  world's  great  orchestras,  and  performing  as  a  pianist  in  jazz  groups 
and  classical  chamber  music.  His  wide-ranging  musical  interests  and  abilities — partic- 
ularly his  willingness  to  be  cheerful  and  serious  by  turns  in  his  compositions — repre- 
sent a  link  to  one  of  the  great  chameleons  of  twentieth-century  music,  Francis  Poulenc, 
who  was  the  composer  of  what  must  surely  be  the  best-known  trio  for  the  combina- 
tion of  piano,  oboe,  and  bassoon.  Poulenc's  cheerful  and  sassy  trio  will  always  lie  in 
the  background  of  a  new  piece  for  the  same  combination  of  instruments.  Previn's 
piece  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charitable  Trust.  He  completed  the  score  in  Bed- 
ford Hills,  New  York,  in  1994;  it  is  dedicated  to  Jeffrey  Gold.  The  composer  himself 
played  the  piano  part  at  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  Alice  Tully  Hall 
in  New  York  on  January  31,  1996,  with  oboist  Stephen  Taylor  and  bassoonist  Dennis 
Godburn. 

The  first  movement  (Lively)  pits  two  different  kinds  of  material — the  lively  sixteenth- 
note  figures  of  the  opening  and  the  more  lyrical  theme  introduced  by  the  bassoon — 
in  a  detailed  development  involving  many  shifts  of  meter.  The  second  movement 
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(Slow)  is  the  most  pensive,  opening  with  a  piano  lament,  continuing  with  a  "lonely" 
passage  for  the  oboe  in  its  most  dolorous  sonorities,  and  finally  closing  with  a  pensive 
passage  by  the  piano  alone.  The  finale  (Jaunty)  returns  to  the  Poulencian  high  spirits 
of  the  first  movement. 


The  medium  of  the  piano  trio  was  a  common  one  in  the  nineteenth  century  for 
family  music-making  in  the  parlor,  and  dozens  of  composers  poured  out  an  enormous 
volume  of  compositions  in  the  medium.  Yet  only  a  comparative  handful  of  master- 
pieces resulted.  The  two  mature  piano  trios  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847)  are  the 
only  really  major  works  in  the  genre  between  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert  (the 
last  of  which  was  composed  in  1827)  and  those  of  Brahms  (beginning  in  the  mid-1850s). 

Chamber  music  played  a  constant  role  in  Mendelssohn's  childhood;  he  played  piano 
duets  with  his  sister,  and  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  had  completed  three  piano 
quartets  as  Opera  1,  2,  and  3  as  well  as  an  unpublished  piano  trio  that  has  disappeared. 
It  was  not  until  fifteen  years  later  that  he  produced  the  first  of  his  two  surviving  piano 
trios,  the  present  one  in  D  minor  composed  in  Leipzig  in  July  1839;  it  was  first  per- 
formed on  February  1,  1840,  in  the  Gewandhaus.  The  work  attained  immediate  popu- 
larity (which  it  has  never  lost)  for  the  appealing  directness  and  warmth  of  the  themes, 
starting  right  with  the  first  tune  presented  by  the  cello,  and  for  the  even  distribution 
of  material  among  the  performers,  which  makes  it  a  grateful  piece  to  play.  The  piano 
part,  for  all  its  brilliance  of  conception,  is  not  allowed  to  overpower  the  others.  Men- 
delssohn generally  has  the  violin  and  cello  sing  in  duet,  while  the  keyboard  fills  out 
the  harmony  and  varies  the  textures.  Mendelssohn's  lyricism  predominates  in  the  first 
and  second  movements  (the  latter,  especially,  coming  across  like  one  of  the  Songs  With- 
out Words  expanded  into  a  trio)  and  even  in  the  energetic  finale,  while  the  scherzo 
scintillates  with  gossamer  fairy  music  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music,  the  scherzo  of  the  Octet,  or  the  finale  of  the  Violin  Concerto — Mendelssohn 
at  his  most  typical  and  delightful. 

- — Steven  Ledbetter 


ARTISTS 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal  oboe  Alfred  Genovese  began  studying  oboe  in  high 
school  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  at  seventeen  to  attend  the  city's  prestigious  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music;  there  he  studied  with  world-renowned  oboist  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Mr.  Genovese 
comes  from  a  musical  family:  his  father  was  a  professional  musician,  and  two  of  his  brothers 
also  attended  the  Curtis  Institute,  going  on  to  hold  positions  in  major  American  orchestras. 
Following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Genovese  was  principal  oboist  with  the  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis 
symphonies,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1977  and  was  appointed  principal  oboe  by  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1990,  after  three  seasons  as  acting  principal.  Mr.  Genovese  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  since  1987.  He  has  taught  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  performed  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont 
for  eight  seasons.  He  also  participated  in  the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Richard  Svoboda  has  been  principal  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  since  1989.  Now  on  the  faculties  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston  University,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 
he  has  also  taught  at  the  Grand  Teton  Orchestral  Seminar  and  the  Popkin-Glickman  Bassoon 
Camp,  and  has  given  master  classes  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Brazil.  Prior  to  his  Boston 
Symphony  appointment  he  performed  as  principal  bassoon  of  the  Jacksonville  Symphony 
and  studied  with  William  Winstead,  George  Berry,  and  Gary  Echols.  He  is  a  graduate  with 
high  distinction  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  received  a  degree  in  music  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Svoboda  made  his  first  BSO  appearances  in  a  solo  concerto  with  performances  of 
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That's  the  Concert! 


The  Unofficial  Guide*  To  Tanglewood, 
Jacob's  Pillow,  South  Mountain  Concerts, 

Shakespeare  &  Company,  Aston  Magna  Festival,  Mac- 
Hayden  Theater,  Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  Spencertown  Academy, 
Williamstown  Theater  Festival  plus  dozens  more.  Before  you  head  out  to  a 
performance  be  sure  to  check  in  with  us  for  the  latest  information.  If  it's 
happening  in  the  Berkshires  you'll  find  out  about  it  on  our  Internet  site. 
Live  music,  live  dance  and  live  theater,  they're  all  as  close  as  your  computer. 

Restaurants,  Lodging  and  More. 

And  that's  not  all.  Use  our  Web  address  on  the  Internet  for  local 
information  on  restaurants,  lodging,  news,  events  calendars,  retail  shops  and 
the  movies.  It's  all  here.  (http://www.RegionNet.com,  pass  it  on.) 


Columbia  Berkshire  Regional  Net 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  http://www.regionnet.com 

RegionNet,  Inc. 

2119  Route  66,  Ghent,  NY  12075-2408 

toll  free  (888)  REGIONNET  (888-734-4666)  fax  (518)  392-6444 

*  The  RegionNet  unofficial  guide  is  not  approved  or  endorsed  in  any  way  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  or  Tanglewood.  The  accuracy  of  all  information,  including  concert  listings,  is  the  sole 

responsibility  of  RegionNet,  Inc. 


the  Weber  Bassoon  Concerto  in  October  1995,  BSO  audiences  having  previously  heard  him 
in  Haydn's  Concertante  in  B-flat  for  violin,  cello,  oboe,  and  bassoon  at  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood. 

Violinist  Lucia  Lin  made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  at  eleven. 
A  prizewinner  in  the  1990  International  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow,  Ms.  Lin  has 
won  numerous  awards,  including  the  Music  Teacher's  National  Association  Competition  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Competition.  She  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  the  Oklahoma  Symphony,  and  the  Festivalorchester  in  Graz, 
Austria;  she  will  make  her  debut  with  the  London  Symphony  in  the  1997-98  season.  A  native 
of  Champaign,  Illinois,  Ms.  Lin  received  her  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  her  master  of  music  degree  at  Rice  University  in  Houston,  Texas.  Important  musical 
influences  included  Sergiu  Luca,  Paul  Rolland,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Louis  Krasner.  Recent 
appearances  have  included  her  New  York  debut  at  Weill  Recital  Hall  in  March  1991  and 
appearances  with  the  Sapporo  Pacific  Music  Festival,  the  Taos  Chamber  Music  Festival,  and 
the  Da  Camera  Society  in  Houston.  She  has  recorded  for  Nonesuch  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  and  for  New  World  Records  on  a  disc  featuring  music  of  Bright  Sheng.  A 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  since  1985,  Ms.  Lin  was  the  BSO's  assistant  concertmaster 
from  1988  to  1991.  She  was  acting  concertmaster  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  during  the 
1991-92  season  and  joint  concertmaster  of  the  London  Symphony  while  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  BSO  for  the  1995-96  season. 

Cellist  Owen  Young  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  BSO's  1991  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Young  has  participated  in  the  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Banff,  Davos, 
Sunflower,  and  Gateway  music  festivals.  His  numerous  appearances  as  soloist  have  included 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  He  performs  chamber  music  and 
recitals  frequently  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  including  engagements  in  Boston,  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh,  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Maarten  and  St.  Barts  in  the  Caribbean,  and  Paris. 
Mr.  Young  teaches  cello  privately.  He  also  coaches  and  teaches  at  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division,  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Or- 
chestras, the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  and  Project  Step  (String  Training  and 
Education  Program  for  Students  of  Color).  From  1991  to  1996  he  was  resident  tutor  of  music 
and  director  of  concerts  in  Dunster  House  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Young's  own  teachers 
included  Aldo  Parisot,  Anne  Martindale  Williams,  and  Michael  Grebanier.  A  cum  laude  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  University  with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  that  institution,  Mr.  Young 
served  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra  and  was  soloist  for  that  ensem- 
ble's European  tour.  He  played  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony  during  the  1986-87  season 
and  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1986  and  1987.  He  played  as  an  Orches- 
tra Fellow  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  1988  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  dur- 
ing the  1988-89  season.  Mr.  Young  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  from  1989  until 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1991. 

Pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson  won  the  International  American  Music  Competition  sponsored 
by  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1981  and  made  his  formal  New  York 
recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  under  that  competition's  auspices  in  1986.  Earlier  honors 
included  top  prizes  in  the  J.S.  Bach  International  Competition  and  other  competitions,  and 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center's  Cabot  Award  in  1971.  The  following  years  brought  a  series  of 
successful  debuts  with  orchestra,  including  collaborations  with  such  conductors  as  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Gunther  Schuller.  He  made  his  European  orchestral  debut  in  1985  with  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  of  Rome,  performing  MacDowell's  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  the 
European  premiere  of  Duke  Ellington's  New  World  A-Comin  Concerto,  reflecting  his  keen 
interest  in  American  music.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  appeared  in  recital  throughout  the  United 
States  and  performs  chamber  music  frequently  in  the  Boston  area,  including  regular  appear- 
ances with  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble.  A  featured  artist  on  the  Bosendorfer  Concert  Series 
aired  on  WNYC-FM  in  New  York  City,  he  has  recorded  for  Nonesuch,  CRI,  and  New  World. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  earned  his  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  Artist  Diploma  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his  principal  mentors  were  Veronica  Jochum  and 
Russell  Sherman.  He  is  currently  on  the  Conservatory's  piano  faculty  and  is  also  a  Music  Tutor 
at  Harvard  University. 
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TanglewGDd 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Bernard  Haitink,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Friday,  August  23,  at  8:30 
ROBERT  SPANO  conducting 


MOZART 


Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  K.492 


BARBER 


Violin  Concerto,  Opus  14 
Allegro 
Andante 
Presto  in  moto  perpetuo 

JOSHUA  BELL 


INTERMISSION 


PREVIN 


Reflections  for  English  horn,  cello  solo, 
and  orchestra 

ROBERT  SHEENA,  English  horn 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello  solo 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  82  in  C,  The  Bear 

Vivace  assai 
Allegretto 
Menuet 
Finale:  Vivace 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  K.492 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1 756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1 791.  He  began  his  opera  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  (The 
Marriage  of  Figaro),  on  a  libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  about  October  1785  and  completed  it 
on  April  29,  1 786;  the  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  May  1,  1 786. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  overture  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  repertory  on  Janu- 
ary 28  and  29,  1887.  Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  19,  1953; 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  July  16,  1994.  The  over- 
ture is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani 
and  strings. 

Mozart's  three  great  Italian  comic  operas  to  librettos  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  are  all 
different  from  one  another,  but  they  all  share  the  composer's  extraordinary  dramatic 
insight  into  human  emotion  and  human  weakness.  It  is  an  understanding  that  allows 
the  composer  to  create  human  beings,  even  of  characters  that  in  other  hands  might 
only  be  cardboard  stereotypes,  and  to  reveal  their  hurts  and  their  humanity  even  in 
scenes  that  make  us  laugh  at  their  foibles  or  sympathize  with  their  sorrows. 

The  first  of  these  three  operas  daringly  drew  its  libretto  from  a  French  comedy 
that  had  been  banned  from  Vienna  for  political  reasons.  Beaumarchais's  Le  Manage 
de  Figaro,  produced  in  1 784,  had  shown  a  wisecracking  servant  who  managed  to  foil 
his  master's  nefarious  designs  on  the  servant's  bride-to-be.  In  outline  it  was  not  great- 
ly different  from  any  number  of  stylish  comedies  of  the  day,  but  Beaumarchais's  char- 
acters were  far  more  politically  outspoken  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  comedies, 
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Retirement  and  Estate  Protection 
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700  South  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01 201 
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and  the  implications  of  the  drama  discomfitted  aristocrats  and  crowned  heads — espe- 
cially since  only  the  year  before  a  great  colonial  empire,  England,  had  lost  a  war  to 
rebellious  colonists  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  ushering  in  a  generation  in  which 
kings  sat  uneasily  on  their  thrones.  Da  Ponte  took  great  pains  to  reassure  the  govern- 
mental censors  that  his  adaptation  had  removed  anything  that  might  be  politically 
untoward.  There  are  commentators  who  insist  that  Mozart's  music  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  the  common  people  far  more  daringly  than  any  writer  could  have  used  in  that 
day — but,  of  course,  the  censors  couldn't  read  music  and  were  quite  incapable  of  guess- 
ing its  effect  on  an  audience. 

Mozart  took  Lorenzo  da  Ponte's  adaptation  of  Beaumarchais's  comedy  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  great  human  stories  of  the  musical  theater.  The  characters 
live  in  their  music  as  few  characters  in  any  opera.  They  experience  "a  crazy  day"  (to 
translate  the  subtitle  given  both  the  original  play  and  its  operatic  version)  in  which 
true  love  triumphs  over  lechery,  but  not  without  ambiguity  or  ambivalence,  and  not 
before  we  have  laughed  at  delightful  scenes  of  comic  invention  and  sympathized  with 
near-heartbreak.  The  overture,  which  was  written  last  (just  two  days  before  the  pre- 
miere), does  not  quote  any  material  from  the  opera  at  all,  but  its  brilliance  and  non- 
stop hustle  set  the  emotional  tempo  for  the  "crazy  day"  to  follow. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Samuel  Barber 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  14 

Samuel  Osborne  Barber  II  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1910,  and 
died  in  New  York  City  on  January  23,  1981.  He  completed  his  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orches- 
tra in  July  1940  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve  in  Pennsylvania.  The  official  first  performance  (see 
below)  was  given  by  Albert  Spalding  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy  on  February  7,  1941.  Barber  made  some  revisions  in  November  1948,  to  make  up  for 
what  he  perceived  as  "an  unsatisfactory  climax  in  the  adagio  and  some  muddy  orchestration  in 
the  finale."  Ruth  Posselt  was  soloist  for  the  premiere  of  the  revised  version,  with  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  January  7,  1949.  Some  final  revisions  preceded 
the  concerto's  publication  by  Schirmer  that  year.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  BSO's  first  Tangle- 
wood  performance  of  the  concerto,  again  with  Ruth  Posselt  as  soloist,  on  August  16,  1941;  this 
was  the  orchestra 's  only  previous  performance  of  the  work  at  Tanglewood  until  August  21,  1 993, 
when  Gil  Shaham  was  soloist  under  Christoph  Eschenbach  's  direction.  (Posselt  also  played  the 
work  with  Koussevitzky  in  Boston  and  New  York  in  February  1 942,  in  both  cities  again  under 
Koussevitzky  in  January  1949,  and  then  under  Richard  Burgin's  direction  in  April  1962  in 
Boston — the  orchestra 's  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  until  Itzhak  Perlman  performed 
and  recorded  the  work  with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  September/October  1 994.)  In  addition  to  the  soloist, 
the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  piano,  and  strings. 

Samuel  Barber's  Violin  Concerto,  composed  1939-40,  was  the  first  concerto  the 
composer  ever  wrote,  to  be  followed  by  the  Cello  Concerto  of  1945  and,  much  later, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Piano  Concerto  of  1962,  the  latter  written  for  the  opening 
of  the  new  Philharmonic  Hall  (now  Avery  Fisher  Hall)  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center, 
where  it  was  premiered  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
John  Browning  as  soloist.  Barber's  musical  legacy  stands  as  testimony  to  the  awareness 
he  expressed  when  he  was  eight  or  nine,  in  a  hesitant  "Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody 
else"  which  reads  in  part:  "To  begin  with  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an  athelet  [sic],  I  was 
meant  to  be  a  composer,  and  will  be  I'm  sure. .  .Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  un- 
pleasant thing  and  go  play  football. — Please — Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about 
this  so  much  that  it  makes  me  mad  (not  very)." 

Barber  began  piano  lessons  when  he  was  six,  started  composing  when  he  was  seven, 
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and  briefly  took  cello  lessons;  he  was  encouraged  in  his  musical  pursuits  by  his  mater- 
nal aunt,  the  contralto  Louise  Homer.  In  1924,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Barber  entered 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  its  first  class,  studying 
piano,  composition,  conducting,  and  voice.  Already  during  his  eight  years  at  Curtis, 
where  he  later  taught  composition  from  1939  until  1942,  he  produced  several  works 
that  marked  him  as  a  talented  composer,  among  them  his  Opus  3  Dover  Beach,  a  set- 
ting for  voice  and  string  quartet  of  Matthew  Arnold's  text,  which  Barber  himself  re- 
corded in  1935. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1981,  the  seventy-year-old  composer  had  pro- 
duced works  in  nearly  every  important  genre;  anyone  beginning  to  investigate  his 
music  will  want  to  know  at  least  this  small  cross-section  of  his  output:  Knoxville,  Summer 
of  1915,  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  a  James  Agee  text;  the  Hermit  Songs  and 
Despite  and  Still,  both  for  voice  and  piano;  the  Cello  Sonata  and  the  Piano  Sonata;  the 
Adagio  for  Strings  (originally  the  slow  movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  and  premiered, 
along  with  the  composer's  First  Essay  for  Orchestra,  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  in  1938);  and  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  first  of  his  works  to 
be  performed  by  a  major  orchestra  (it  was  premiered  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  August  1933).  In  addition,  there  are  two  important  operas:  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning Vanessa,  which  was  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1958  and  produced 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival  the  same  year,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was  entirely 
overwhelmed  by  Franco  Zeffirelli's  production  when  it  opened  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in  September  1966  and  which,  in  its  revised  version 
of  1974  (premiered  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  February  1975),  is  still  being  reevaluat- 
ed. (A  currently  available  recording  was  drawn  from  performances  at  the  1983  Spoleto 
Festivals  in  Charleston  and  Italy;  more  recently,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  produced  by 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  during  the  1991-92  season.) 

In  his  approach  to  musical  form  and  harmony,  Barber  never  attempted  to  deny  his 
affinity  for  the  musical  romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1971  he  observed 
that,  when  writing,  say,  a  concerto,  "I  write  what  I  feel.  I'm  not  a  self-conscious  com- 
poser. . ."  His  work  is  always  lyrically  and  dramatically  expressive  in  a  way  that  readily 
brings  the  listener  into  his  music. 

Barber  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  on  commission  from  the  Philadelphia  business- 
man Samuel  Fels,  who  was  the  manufacturer  of  Fels  Naphtha  soap*  and  a  member 
of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  Board  of  Trustees.  The  work  was  intended  for  Fels's 
adopted  son,  Iso  Briselli,  a  former  child  prodigy  then  in  his  late  twenties.  Barber  com- 
posed the  first  two  movements  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1939  and  sent  them 
to  Briselli.  According  to  Nathan  Broder's  1954  biography  of  the  composer,  Briselli 
found  these  two  movements  "too  simple  and  not  brilliant  enough  for  a  concerto" — 
though  this  account  was  recently  disputed  in  the  November  1995  issue  of  The  Strad, 
where  an  article  by  George  Diehl  describes  Briselli's  reaction  only  as  "one  of  enthusi- 
asm and  admiration."  Barber  subsequently  began  the  finale  in  Paris  but  completed  it 
only  after  the  increasing  anxiety  of  war  necessitated  his  return  home. 

There  are  also  conflicting  accounts  of  what  happened  next.  According  to  Broder, 
Briselli  declared  the  last  movement  too  difficult  and  Fels  demanded  the  return  of  his 
payment,  whereupon  Barber  arranged  a  private  performance  by  the  American  violin- 
ist Oscar  Shumsky  to  demonstrate  that  the  work  was  in  fact  playable.  In  her  recent 
biography  of  the  composer,  Barbara  B.  Heyman  relates  that  Briselli — in  a  1982  inter- 
view with  Heyman — later  claimed  only  to  have  found  the  third  movement  "too  light- 
weight" compared  to  the  rest  of  the  piece  (with  no  mention  of  technical  difficulties) 
and  even  suggested  certain  structural  changes.  (This  is  supported  in  the  recent  Strad 
account.)  In  any  event,  a  demonstration  was  set  up  to  show  that  the  concerto  was  play- 
able— though  it  remains  unclear  who  needed  convincing,  since,  according  to  Diehl's 
article,  this  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  Briselli  and  Fels,  both  of  whom  remained  una- 


*Barber  later  referred  to  this  work  as  his  "concerto  del  sapone"  ("soap  concerto"). 
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ware  of  this  "test"  until  afterwards.  Again  according  to  Heyman,  the  demonstration 
took  place  at  Curtis  in  the  fall  of  1939,  even  before  the  last  movement  was  finished; 
Herbert  Baumel  played  the  violin  part  from  manuscript  with  just  two  hours'  notice. 
The  upshot:  Barber  received  his  full  commission,  and  Briselli  relinquished  the  pre- 
miere (though  according  to  Broder,  Barber  bought  back  the  right  of  first  perform- 
ance by  returning  half  of  Fels's  original  payment) .  When  the  concerto  was  finished, 
it  was  played  by  Baumel  with  the  Curtis  Institute  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Reiner,  and 
then  privately  by  Oscar  Shumsky  with  Barber  at  the  piano,  to  allay  any  lingering  con- 
cerns on  the  composer's  part  before  the  official  premiere,  which  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1941,  with  violinist  Albert  Spalding  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  music  itself  needs  little  introduction.  Despite  its  "Allegro"  marking,  the  first 
movement  is  generally  melodic  and  expansive,  its  moments  of  tension  and  climactic 
outbursts  typically  giving  way  to  the  characteristic  songfulness.  A  poignant  oboe  line, 
only  later  taken  up  by  the  solo  violin,  sets  the  mood  of  the  Andante,  which  moves  from 
C-sharp  minor  to  E  major  and  whose  tranquil  atmosphere  likewise  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  quick-moving  perpetual-motion  brilliance  of  the  finale. 

— Marc  Mandel 
Program  note  copyright  ©Marc  Mandel 


Andre  Previn 

Reflections  for  English  horn,  cello  solo,  and  orchestra 

Andre  Previn  was  born  in  Berlin  on  April  6,  1 929,  and  currently  lives  in  Bedford  Hills,  New 
York.  He  composed  Reflections  on  a  commission  from  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  for 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  first  performance  there,  under  the  direction  of Sergiu 
Comissiona,  on  August  13,  1981.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. In  addition  to  the  English  horn  and  solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, two  trombones,  harp,  timpani,  percussion  (vibraphone,  bass  drum,  tenor  drum,  snare  drum, 
cymbals,  xylophone,  suspended  cymbals,  claves,  and  tam-tam),  and  strings. 

While  still  in  high  school,  Andre  Previn  was  a  busy  jazz  pianist  and  an  orchestrator 
for  MGM  studios  in  Hollywood.  He  brought  to  this  task  a  background  that  included 
study  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  his  native  Berlin  and,  after  his  expulsion  at  the 
age  of  nine  in  1938,  owing  to  the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  Nazi  regime,  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris,  where  he  worked  with  Marcel  Dupre.  The  Previn  family  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1939  and  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  with  the  natural  result  that  young 
Andre's  musical  talents  were  first  employed  in  a  major  way  in  the  film  studios  (he  won 
four  Oscars  between  1958  and  1964,  for  his  work  on  Gigi,  Porgy  and  Bess,  Irma  la  Douce, 
and  My  Fair  Lady).  He  studied  conducting  with  Pierre  Monteux  in  the  1950s  and  chose 
eventually  to  leave  Hollywood  for  the  symphony  podium.  Since  1967  he  has  held  music 
directorships  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has  also  been 
active  as  a  guest  conductor  all  over  the  world,  including  regular  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

And  all  the  while  he  has  continued  to  compose,  in  a  wide  range  of  genres — for  the 
musical  theater  (Coco,  1969),  the  orchestral  concert  hall,  and  the  chamber  music  hall. 
His  1991  orchestral  song  cycle  Honey  and  Rue,  setting  poems  of  Toni  Morrison,  was 
performed  here  at  Tanglewood  in  1993,  with  Kathleen  Battle  as  soloist.  Other  recent 
works  include  a  cello  sonata  for  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  a  vocal  setting,  Miss  Sallie  Chisum  Re- 
members Billy  the  Kid,  for  Barbara  Bonney,  premiered  in  its  original  version  with  piano 
accompaniment  at  Tanglewood  in  1994  and  in  its  orchestral  version  at  Symphony  Hall 
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Chester  Williams,  Fox  Hill  Village  resident  and  Dean  Emeritus,  New  England  Conservatory  or  Music. 

'Teaching  music  to  my  rriends  here 
hringfs  harmony  to  my  lire.7 

You  couldn't  rind  a  riner  music  teacher  than  Mr.  Williams.  Just 
ask  the  Fox  Hill  Village  residents  who  take  his  class  on  music 
appreciation.  To  learn  how  Fox  Hill  Village  can  hring  harmony 
to  your  life,  call  us  at  617-329-4433.  Fox  Hill  Village,  New 
England's  premiere  retirement  community.  Developed  by  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ana  the  Hillhaven  Corporation. 


Fox  Hill  Village 

atWESTWOOD 

10  Lon^wood  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090    (617)  329-4433 
(Exit  16B  off  Route  128) 
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by  the  BSO  under  the  composer's  direction  this  past  March. 

Reflections  is  an  older  piece,  going  back  fifteen  years  and  a  few  miles  northwest,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  summer  home  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center. 
The  commission  offered  Previn  carte  blanche  to  write  whatever  kind  of  piece  he  liked 
within  a  twelve-  to  thirteen-minute  time  span.  Previn  decided  that  he  did  not  care  to 
write  a  bravura  showpiece  (something  that  would  be  a  natural  attraction  when  guar- 
anteed a  premiere  by  a  major  orchestra) ,  but  rather  a  work  that  would  showcase  two 
musicians  in  a  more  lyrically  expressive  way.  He  was  thinking  then  of  two  particular 
players  in  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  then  music  director: 
the  principal  cellist  Anne  Martindale  Williams  and  the  English  hornist  Harold  Smoliar. 
The  opening  of  Reflections  features  the  English  horn  in  an  extended  pastoral  solo, 
through  a  rangy  melody  that  alternates  the  narrow  intervals  of  seconds  and  thirds 
with  expressive  large  leaps;  soon  the  solo  cello  imitates  the  opening  of  the  English 
horn,  initiating  the  dialogue  of  the  piece.  Gradually  the  two  soloists  become  more 
and  more  urgent  in  their  expression,  until  suddenly  the  orchestra  takes  off  in  a  fast 
compound  meter  (mostly  6/8)  and  the  cello  begins  a  rather  showy  virtuosic  passage 
related  to  the  opening  theme.  The  orchestral  violins  and  flutes  recall,  in  the  new  fast 
tempo,  the  opening  melody,  and  this  invites  the  English  horn  back  in  with  a  new  but 
related  theme  as  a  solo  against  the  strings.  About  the  time  Previn  composed  this 
work,  he  led  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  particularly  rapt  perform- 
ance of  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  (a  favorite  of  his),  in  which 
the  slow  movement  features  a  wonderfully  serene  solo  part  for  the  English  horn  over 
a  hushed  string  accompaniment.  The  middle  section  of  Reflections  seems  to  come 
from  the  same  expressive  world,  though  in  every  specific  musical  element  it  is  quite 
different.  A  running  figure  in  the  orchestra  violas  and  cellos  accompanies  the  end  of 
the  English  horn  solo,  then  transfers  to  the  solo  cello.  Gradually,  with  more  refer- 
ences to  the  opening  melody,  the  original  pastoral  mood  reestablishes  itself,  and  the 
work  closes  with  a  last  hushed  echo  of  the  opening. 

— S.L. 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  82  in  C,  The  Bear 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31,  1732,  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.  His  Symphony  No.  82  is  one  of  six  composed  for  Paris.  The  number 
bears  no  relation  to  the  order  of  composition  of  the  six  works  (Nos.  82-87);  the  present  C  major 
symphony  was  composed  in  1 786,  probably  the  last  of  the  six  to  be  completed,  and  it  apparently 
received  its  first  performance  in  Paris  in  the  series  of  "Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique"  in  1 787. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performances,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Nikisch,  on  December  6  and  7,  1889.  Andre  Previn  led  the  BSO's  only  previous  Tangle- 
wood  performance  of  this  symphony  on  July  9,  1994.  The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns  in  C  alto  (someimes  replaced  nowadays  by  optional  trumpets)  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  movements,  two  horns  inF  in  the  second  movement,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Paris  was  one  of  the  most  musical  centers  in  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — at  least  until  1789 — with  many  music  publishers,  several  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  sponsored  by  the  nobility  but  attended  by  large  general  audi- 
ences, and  many  talented  amateur  musicians  who  played  chamber  music  at  home  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  During  the  years  that  Haydn  was  living  a  quiet  but  very  busy 
life  in  the  service  of  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy  in  Vienna  and,  especially,  at  the 
princely  estate  of  Eszterhaza  (now  in  Hungary  near  its  Austrian  border) ,  the  compos- 
er had  no  inkling  of  how  famous  he  had  already  become.  As  early  as  1764  four  of  his 
Opus  1  string  quartets  were  published  in  Paris,  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Sym- 
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phony  No.  2  and  a  set  of  six  string  trios.  All  of  these  publications  were  unauthorized; 
the  composer  probably  did  not  know  about  them,  and  he  certainly  never  realized  a 
cent  from  any  Parisian  publications  of  the  1760s.  It  wasn't  long  before  his  works  sold 
so  well  that  unscrupulous  publishers  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  out  works  by  other  com- 
posers under  the  name  of  Haydn.  The  most  brazen  such  case  consisted  of  a  set  of  six 
string  quartets  by  Peter  Romanus  Hoffstetter;  the  publisher  Bailleux  simply  deleted 
the  true  composer's  name  from  the  engraved  plates  of  his  title  page  (a  "ghost"  image 
of  it  is  still  barely  visible)  and  added  Haydn's,  as  if  the  quartets  were  by  him.  They  have 
long  been  published,  played,  and  recorded  as  "Haydn's"  Opus  3  (which  includes  the 
much-loved  serenade  in  Opus  3,  No.  5 — a  familiar  melody  that  is  not,  unfortunately, 
by  Haydn) . 

The  popularity  continued  through  the  1770s  and  into  the  1780s.  Haydn  learned 
in  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  Parisian  Concert  Spirituel  that  his  Stabat  Mater  had 
been  performed  there  four  times  with  great  success.  By  this  time  the  French  were 
ready  to  approach  Haydn  directly  for  new  music  (all  of  the  works  published  in  earlier 
years  had  reached  Paris  through  "unofficial"  channels  as  copies  of  copies) . 

In  1785  the  young  and  handsome  music-loving  Count  d'Ogny,  Claude-Francois- 
Marie  Rigoley,  proposed  to  commission  a  group  of  symphonies  from  Haydn  for  the 
concert  organization  of  the  Parisian  Freemasons  called  Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olym- 
pique.  The  concertmaster  of  the  organization,  the  Chevalier  Saint-Georges,  wrote  to 
Haydn  to  offer  the  sum  of  25  louis  d'or  per  symphony,  with  an  additional  five  louis 
for  publication  rights.  Up  to  this  point  Haydn  had  earned  nothing  from  his  eighty- 
odd  symphonies,  so  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Parisian  musicians  seemed  princely 
indeed. 

Of  the  six  Paris  symphonies  conventionally  numbered  82  to  87,  Haydn's  own  dated 
manuscripts  survive  for  all  but  No.  85.  We  know  that  Nos.  83,  87,  and  probably  85 
were  composed  in  1785,  and  that  the  even-numbered  symphonies  came  the  following 
year.  They  were  probably  all  first  performed  on  the  concerts  of  the  1787  season.  So 
well  received  were  all  six  works  that  they  were  quickly  adopted  by  the  rival  organiza- 
tion, the  Concert  Spirituel,  as  well. 

Practically  all  the  nicknames  attached  to  various  Haydn  symphonies  originated  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  have  no  authentic  basis  in  the  composer's  conception. 
Probably  the  only  reasonable  purpose  they  serve  is  to  provide  a  convenient — if  often 
silly — tag  to  label  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  symphonies  in  Haydn's  enormous  output;  it 
is  easier  to  refer  to  "L'Ours"  or  "The  Bear"  than  "Symphony  No.  82  in  C  major."  At 
the  same  time,  the  nickname  syndrome  may  well  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of 


pil#l()W  (plK  o)  n  -  a  support  for  the 
head  of  a  reclining  person 

Ja#CObfS  PiMowfla'kabs  pil'o) 
a  spectacular  summer  dance  festival 


n- 
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For  a  complete  schedule  of  performances 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
413-243-0745 

Jacob's  Pillow  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Becket. 
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Haydn's  popularity  during  the  Romantic  era,  when  serious  music  was  serious,  witty 
music  was  regarded  as  light  and  trivial,  and  never  (heaven  forbid)  should  the  twain 
meet.  In  any  case,  The  Bear  has  no  more  significance  as  a  title  for  No.  82  than  The  Hen 
does  for  No.  83.  Some  imaginative  soul  described  the  finale  with  the  image  of  a  danc- 
ing bear  and  the  nickname  stuck. 

The  Symphony  No.  82  is  one  of  a  series  of  C  major  symphonies  by  Haydn,  all  of 
which  are  exceptionally  brilliant  in  energy  and  festive  sonority.  The  sweep  of  the  first 
movement  comes  from  the  sharply  etched  rhythmic  motives  that  provide  strong  conti- 
nuity (the  technique  of  imbuing  his  themes  with  an  identifiable  rhythmic  profile  is 
one  of  the  things  Beethoven  learned  from  Haydn) .  This  rhythmic  life  is  combined 
with  harmonic  daring,  including  a  stunningly  bold  dissonance  just  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  key  (most  of  the  instruments  play  the  notes  of  the  A-flat  triad, 
emphasized  by  a  sforzando,  against  a  sustained  G  held  in  three  different  octaves  by  vio- 
las, horns,  and  oboes) .  Throughout  this  splendid  movement  the  fanfare  figures  take 
on  new  life — and  lead  in  unexpected  directions — precisely  when  the  listener  expects 
them  to  be  most  stereotyped. 

The  Allegretto — a  moderately  fast  "slow"  movement — is  laid  out  in  one  of  Haydn's 
favorite  schemes:  a  double  variation  form,  alternating  Theme  I  (major)  with  Theme  II 
(minor),  each  being  varied  in  turn.  At  first  the  major  theme  is  scarcely  changed  at  all, 
but  after  its  second  return,  it  is  extended  for  further  treatment.  The  Menuet  in  this 
case  is  a  true  minuet  (unlike  some  of  the  examples  in  the  other  Paris  symphonies), 
stately  and  pompous,  with  a  Trio  that  is  folklike  with  charmingly  scored  wind  solos. 

Judging  from  the  review  that  greeted  Symphony  No.  82  when  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Boston,  the  finale  was  the  only  part  of  the  symphony  that  made  a  hit: 

The  "Bear"  is  a  practically  very  recent  "find"  in  Haydn's  works;  and  after  last 
Saturday's  experience  we  think  that  few  people  will  incline  to  think  it  an  impor- 
tant one.  The  finale,  however,  is  a  gem.  It  was  a  pure  delight  to  listen  to,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  superbly  played. 

Those  words  were  written  by  the  reviewer  of  the  Boston  Transcript  who,  though  he  didn't 
sign  the  article,  was  probably  W.F.  Apthorp,  who  later  on  (wearing  his  other  hat)  wrote 
the  BSO's  program  notes.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  old  blinkered  view  of  Haydn 
as  a  genial  comedian  and  nothing  else. 

The  high-spirited  finale  begins  with  a  drone  on  the  pitch  of  the  home  key  (like 
that  of  Haydn's  very  last  symphony,  still  nearly  a  decade  in  the  future)  before  dancing 
away  on  a  tune  of  clearly  popular  character.  Yet  for  all  its  accessibility,  the  movement 
is  replete  with  Haydn's  technical  refinement,  including  particularly  the  wide-ranging 
development,  where  drones  introduce  the  folk  dance  in  a  dizzying  series  of  unexpect- 
ed keys  before  settling  down  for  the  restatement  and  the  dazzling  C  major  sunburst  of 
the  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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TOP  10 
REASONS 
TO  GO  TO 
CANYON 
RANCH 


10.  There's  a  tired,  overwrought  stranger  living  in 
your  mirror. 

9.  Chocolate  is  your  favorite  food  group. 

8.  Everyone  tells  you  to  take  a  hike. 

7.  You're  getting  tan  by  the  light  in  the  fridge. 

6.  You  get  winded  jogging  your  memory. 

5.  When  you  get  the  urge  to  exercise  you  lie  down 
until  it  goes  away. 

4.  Your  mind-body  connection  has  shorted  out. 

3.  Your  family  has  been 
begging  for  a  vacation  - 
for  you. 

2.  You  deserve  it. 

1.  Canyon  Ranch  is  the 
five-time  winner  of 
the  Best  Spa  Award, 
Conde  Nast  Traveler 
Readers'  Choice 
Survey. 


Need  more  reasons  to 

come  to  Canyon  Ranch?  ""VorRfc* 

•  Healthy  adventures  in  stunning  surroundings. 

•  Everything  you  need  to  relax,  renew,  and  re-energize. 

•  Fine  dining  with  a  healthy  twist. 

•  More  than  40  fitness  activities  each  day,  plus 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

•  Health  and  wellness  professionals  to  help  you  feel 
your  best  -  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Whatever  your  reason,  enjoy  the  vacation  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires, 

Lenox,     Massachusetts 

800-726-9900 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Bernard  Haitink,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 
ROBERT  SHAW  conducting 


MOZART 


Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

Requiem  Dominejesu 

Dies  irae  Hostias 

Tuba  mirum  Sanctus 

Rex  tremendae  Benedictus 

Recordare  Agnus  Dei 

Confutatis  Lux  aeterna 
Lacrimosa 

CHRISTINE  BREWER,  soprano 
MARIETTA  SIMPSON,  mezzo-soprano 
KARL  DENT,  tenor 
PETER  ROSE,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  24. 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  of  Psalms 

I.  J  =  92  (Psalm  38,  verses  13  and  14) 
II.  J>  =  60  (Psalm  39,  verses  2,  3,  and  4) 
III.  J  =  48  —  J  =  80  (Psalm  150) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Text  and  translation  are  on  page  29. 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1 756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1 791.  He  worked  on  the  Requiem  during  the  last  five 
months  of  his  life  but  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  completed  (to  fulfill  a  commission)  by  his  pupil 
Franz  Xaver  Silssmayer.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  was  given  in  the  new  monastery 
church  at  Wiener  Neustadt  on  December  14,  1 793,  though  it  was  billed  as  a  work  by  Franz, 
Count  Walsegg-Stuppach,  who  had  commissioned  the  piece  anonymously  with  the  intention  of 
passing  it  off  as  his  own,  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  Mass  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Mozart's  Requiem  in  April  1888, 
with  soloists  Lille  Lehmann,  Louise  Musslinger,  Paul  Kalroch,  and  Emil  Fischer.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  led  the  first  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  7,  1941,  the  next  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance being  given  by  tonight's  conductor,  Robert  Shaw,  on  August  9,  1947,  with  soloists  Frances 
Yeend,  Eunice  Alberts,  David  Lloyd,  and  James  Pease.  Christopher  Hogwood  led  the  BSO's  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  (in  an  edition  by  Richard  Maunder)  on  August  17,  1986,  with 
Arleen  Auger,  Carolyn  Watkinson,  John  Aler,  John  Cheek,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor,  though  Andrew  Parrott  led  a  more  recent  performance  here  (in  Sitssmayer's 
completion)  with  the  Boston  Early  Music  Festival  Orchestra  and  Chorus  on  June  30,  1990,  with 
soloists  Jane  Bryden,  Mary  Westbrook-Geha,  William  Hite,  and  Stephen  Richardson.  Mozart's 
scoring  is  most  unusual,  though  it  fits  the  expressive  needs  of  a  Requiem:  he  omits  all  the  bright- 
er woodwind  instruments — -flutes  and  oboes — and  replaces  the  clarinet  with  its  darker  relative, 
the  basset  horn.  He  also  omits  horns  from  the  brass  section.  The  resulting  ensemble  consists  of 
solo  vocal  quartet  (soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass),  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  of  basset 
horns,  bassoons,  and  high  trumpets  in  pairs,  three  trombones,  strings,  and  organ  (as  continuo 
instrument).  The  organist  at  this  performance  is  James  David  Christie. 

Sometime  early  in  the  summer  of  1791  Mozart  received  a  mysterious  visitor,  a  "gray 
messenger,"  who  offered  him  50  ducats  as  the  first  half  of  a  commissioning  fee  for  the 
composition  of  a  Requiem.  Mozart  accepted  because  he  badly  needed  the  money,  but 
the  oddity  of  the  incident  and  his  own  depression  and  ill  health  conspired  to  make 
him  unduly  morbid.  At  times  he  took  the  "gray  messenger"  to  be  some  sort  of  emis- 
sary of  Death.  Actually  the  messenger  was  an  agent  for  one  Count  Walsegg-Stuppach, 
who  demanded  secrecy  because  he  intended  to  perform  the  Requiem  in  memory  of 
his  wife  and  to  pass  it  off  as  his  own  composition. 

Mozart  composed  the  piece  in  three  stages  interrupted  by  other  responsibilities. 
He  started  in  the  mid-summer  period  before  going  to  Prague  late  in  August  to  attend 
the  premiere  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  which  he  had  written  at  breakneck  speed  in  eigh- 
teen days.  Then,  after  returning  to  Vienna  in  mid-September  and  completing  The 
Magic  Flute  on  the  25th  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto  the  following  day,  he  worked  on 
the  Requiem  until  mid-October,  when  his  wife  Constanze  took  the  score  away  from 
him  because  she  feared  it  would  damage  his  now-precarious  health.  Mozart  began  to 
be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  he  was  writing  the  work  in  preparation  for  his  own 
death,  and  he  even  raved  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  (from  which  delusions  arose 
the  legend  that  his  "rival"  Salieri  had  in  fact  poisioned  him,  a  tale  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly disproven  on  many  occasions  but  keeps  popping  up  nonetheless) . 

A  more  lucid  spell  in  November  allowed  him  to  work  on  the  Requiem  and  even 
to  make  one  final  public  appearance  to  direct  the  performance  of  his  Little  Masonic 
Cantata.  He  is  suposed  to  have  discussed  his  plans  and  sketches  for  the  Requiem  with 
his  pupil  Franz  Xaver  Siissmayer,  who  had  recently  assisted  him  in  finishing  La  clemen- 
za di  Tito  by  composing  all  the  recitatives.  Shortly  before  his  death,  a  quartet  of  friends 
gathered  to  sing  through  some  of  the  vocal  parts  of  the  unfinished  Requiem,  Mozart 
himself  taking  the  alto  line.  By  December  3  he  felt  well  enough  to  talk  of  getting  up, 
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but  the  following  day  he  took  a  serious  turn  for  the  worse.  A  priest  administered  the 
last  rites,  and  a  doctor  (who  refused  to  come  until  the  end  of  the  performance  he  was 
attending  at  the  theater)  showed  up  long  enough  to  order  cold  poultices  placed  on 
the  composer's  feverish  forehead — to  no  avail.  Mozart  lost  consciousness  and  died  an 
hour  after  midnight,  early  on  December  5,  just  eight  weeks  short  of  his  thirty-sixth 
birthday. 

Constanze's  first  concern  was  that  the  torso  of  the  Requiem  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion; she  needed  the  remainder  of  the  commissioning  fee  and  feared  that,  if  the  work 
was  not  completed,  she  would  have  to  return  the  portion  already  spent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mozart  had  completed  only  the  opening  Introit  in  full  score,  with  the  com- 
plete orchestration,  but  he  had  substantially  completed  the  Kyrie.  He  had,  with  one 
exception,  completed  the  long  sequence  (the  Dies  irae,  etc.)  and  the  Offertory.  These 
drafts  consisted  of  his  normal  full  sketch:  the  completed  choral  part,  the  bass  line, 
and  a  few  essential  indications  for  the  remainder  of  the  orchestration.  Only  the  final 
section  of  the  Sequence,  the  Lacrimosa,  was  still  just  a  fragment;  Mozart  composed  the 
vocal  parts  for  the  first  eight  measures — as  far  as  the  powerful  crescendo  on  a  rising 
chromatic  line  in  the  soprano — and  then,  as  if  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  he 
broke  off  the  manuscript  entirely. 

Constanze  sought  another  composer  who  would  be  willing  to  finish  the  Requiem 
and  pass  the  whole  off  as  Mozart's  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  commission.  She 
first  approached  Joseph  Eybler,  who  began  work  with  devotion  and  insight.  He  first 
completed  the  orchestration  of  the  finished  passages  of  the  Dies  irae  movements,  en- 
tering the  added  instrumental  parts  directly  into  Mozart's  manuscript.  But  when  it 
came  to  composing  ex  nihil  from  the  point  where  Mozart  dropped  the  work,  he  wrote 
out  two  measures  of  a  soprano  line  in  the  Lacrimosa  and  decided  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  equal  Mozart.  Constanze  evidently  asked  several  other  composers  to  under- 
take the  work  but  was  forced  to  settle,  in  the  end,  on  Sussmayer. 

Sussmayer  recopied  the  entire  completed  part  of  the  manuscript  (since  there  were 
already  two  different  handwritings  in  the  original  score,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  work  of  Mozart's  to  Count  Walsegg) ,  wrote  his  own  orchestration  for 
the  Dies  irae  movements,  and  completed  the  rest  of  the  Requiem,  possibly — though 
this  has  never  been  proven,  since  documentation  is  totally  lacking — on  the  basis  of 
sketches  left  by  Mozart  or  of  verbal  instructions  given  by  the  composer  before  he 
died.  Certainly  Mozart  discussed  the  piece  incessantly  in  his  last  days — it  was  haunting 
him.  And  Sussmayer  may  well  have  taken  notes  which  have  not  survived  (though  he 
certainly  did  not  do  so  in  the  ludicrous  way  in  which  Salieri  is  depicted  taking  dicta- 
tion from  Mozart  in  the  film  Amadeus);  even  if  he  did  receive  oral  instructions  from 
Mozart,  the  immediacy  of  these  comments  and  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  may  be 
questioned,  since  he  did  not  begin  his  work  for  some  two  months  after  Mozart's 
death. 

In  any  case,  the  remaining  movements — Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei,  Communio 
{Lux  aeterna) — seem  to  be  Siissmayer's  work,  though  they  are  close  enough  to  Mozart's 
style  to  make  credible  his  assertion  that  he  was  working  with  notes  from  the  master. 
By  the  time  the  Requiem  was  finally  published  as  Mozart's  in  1800,  rumors  had  long 
circulated  about  the  complicity  of  other  composers  in  its  completion.  At  the  request 
of  the  publishers,  Brietkopf  8c  Hartel,  Sussmayer  described  his  role,  explaining  that 
everything  from  the  verse  "judicandus  homo  reus"  (the  third  line  of  the  Lacrimosa)  was 
his  own,  though  it  had  been  his  idea  to  repeat  Mozart's  Kyrie  fugue  in  the  closing 
Communion  "to  give  the  work  greater  uniformity."  Whether  or  not  this  decision  grew 
out  of  conversations  with  Mozart  regarding  the  overall  design  of  his  score,  it  was,  in 
any  case,  a  normal  procedure  in  Viennese  Mass  compositions  of  the  day.  We  shall 
probably  never  know  to  what  degree  Sussmayer  made  use  of  Mozart's  sketches  for 
later  movements;  most  sketches  as  may  have  existed  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Constanze  in  order  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  her  husband  actually  completed  the 
Requiem  himself.  (The  surviving  Requiem  manuscript,  along  with  another  manuscript 
containing  all  we  have  of  Mozart's  sketches,  were  recently  published  in  facsimile,  al- 
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lowing  those  interested  in  the  question  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves.) 
It  is  clear  that  Siissmayer  was  not  Constanze's  first  or  even  her  second  choice  to 
finish  her  husband's  score,  so  we  should  probably  be  wary  of  putting  too  much  stock 
in  his  claims  that  he  had  special  information  that  was  not  available  to  other  musicians 
in  the  Mozart  circle.  Still  it  was  Siissmayer's  pious  labors  on  behalf  of  his  "unforget- 
table teacher"  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  hear  performances  of  Mozart's  last 
musical  conception. 

However  much  we  may  wish  that  Mozart  had  lived  to  complete  the  entire  Requiem 
and  many  other  works  after  it,  we  can  be  grateful  for  a  performable  version  made 
possible  through  Siissmayer's  assiduous  devotion.  Compared  to  Mozart's  earlier  Mass 
compositions,  the  Requiem  is  a  work  of  sombre  and  impressive  beauty,  darker  in 
color,  but  rising  to  great  heights  of  power  and  drama  (as  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
Lacrimosa,  probably  the  last  notes  he  ever  penned) ,  and  soaring  with  the  ineffable 
grace  that  was  his,  but  clearly  filled,  as  well,  with  the  commitment  of  immediate  and 
urgent  personal  expression. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


MOZART,  Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

INTROITUS 

Requiem 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  orationem 
meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 


Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them.  To 
thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Sion,  and 
unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed 
in  Jerusalem.  Hearken  unto  my  prayer: 
unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 


KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison; 
Christe  eleison; 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us; 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


SEQUENCE 

Dies  irae 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall 
dissolve  the  world  in  ashes,  as 
witnesseth  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when  the 
Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh  out 
all  thoroughly! 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 
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Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Rex  tremendae 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrimosa 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


And  therefore  when  the  Judge  shall  sit, 
whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be  manifest; 
and  naught  shall  remain  unavenged. 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  without 
fear? 


King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely 
savest  the  redeemed;  save  me,  O  fount 
of  mercy. 

Remember,  merciful  Jesus,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou  lose 
me  in  that  day. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

0  just  Judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  God,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief  s  prayer,  hast  given 
hope  to  me  also. 

My  prayers  are  not  worthy,  but  do 
thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest  I 
burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 

When  the  damned  are  confounded 
and  devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou 
me  with  the  blessed. 

I  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a  heart 
contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou  mine  end 
into  thy  care. 


Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which  guilty 
man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes  to  be 
judged. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God, 
merciful  Lord  Jesus: 
give  them  peace.  Amen. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly, 
and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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OFFERTORIUM 

Domine  Jesu 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  libera 
animas  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  poenis  inferni  et  de  profundo  lacu; 
libera  eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat 
eas  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum. 
Sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael  reprae- 
sentet  eas  in  lucem  sanctam:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


Hostias 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 
quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus:  quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini  eius. 


O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest 
Tartarus  swallow  them;  lest  they  fall 
into  the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael 
the  standardbearer  bring  them  forth 
into  the  holy  light;  which  thou  didst 
once  promise  unto  Abraham  and  his 
seed. 


To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our 
offerings  and  prayers  with  praises.  Do 
thou  receive  them  for  those  souls  which 
we  commemorate  today:  which  thou 
didst  once  promise  unto  Abraham  and 
his  seed. 


SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  they  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 

COMMUNIO 

Lux  aeterna 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis,  quia  pius  es. 


Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world;  give  them  rest.  Lamb  of 
God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world:  give  them  eternal  rest. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them,  O 
Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for  thou 
art  merciful. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine  on 
them. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Symphony  of  Psalms 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  April  6,  1971.  The  Symphony  of  Psalms  was  one  of  the  works  commissioned  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Stravinsky  composed  it  at  Nice  and 
Charavines  between  January  and  August  15,  1930.  The  score  bears  the  dedication  (in  French): 
"This  symphony  composed  to  the  glory  of  GOD  is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary."  Serge  Koussevitzky  was  to  have  conducted  the  world  pre- 
miere with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  December  1930,  with  a  European  premiere  following  a  few 
days  later  in  Brussels  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Ansermet.  But  Koussevitzky  fell  ill,  and  the 
Boston  performance  was  postponed.  He  did,  however,  allow  the  European  performance  to  take 
place.  As  a  result,  the  first  performance  was  given  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Brussels 
Philharmonic  Society  under  Ansermet  on  December  13,  1930;  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Koussevitzky  performed  the  American  premiere  on  December  19  with  the  chorus  of  the 
Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor.  Tonight's  conductor,  Robert  Shaw,  led  the  work's  first 
Tanglewood  performance  on  August  9,  1947,  with  the  "Festival  Chorus."  Seiji  Ozawa  gave  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  on  August  6,  1982,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor.  In  his  score  Stravinsky  completely  eliminates  upper  strings  (violins  and 
violas).  In  addition  to  fourJ?art  chorus  (Stravinsky  preferred,  but  did  not  insist  on,  children's 
voices  for  the  soprano  and  alto  parts),  the  score  calls  for  five  flutes  (fifth  doubling  piccolo) ,  four 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  one  small  trumpet  in  D 
and  four  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  two  pianos,  cel- 
los, and  double  basses.  The  pianists  at  this  performance  are  Randall  Hodgkinson  and  Jerome 
Rosen. 

The  Boston  Symphony  introduced  new  works  before  1930,  but  it  rarely — if  ever — 
commissioned  them.  Even  before  the  turn  of  the  century  the  orchestra  gave  the  world 
premieres  of  many  American  works,  mostly  by  Boston  composers,  and,  of  course, 
American  premieres  of  the  newest  compositions  from  Europe.  Serge  Koussevitzky' s 
decision  to  commission  a  group  of  new  pieces  from  the  leading  composers  of  the  day 
to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  first  half-century  began  a  tradition  that  continues  to  the 
present.  Koussevitzky' s  invitation  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  anniversary  produced 
such  works  as  Hindemith's  Konzertmusik  for  strings  and  brass,  Roussel's  Third  Symphony, 
Copland's  Symphonic  Ode,  Hanson's  Second  Symphony,  and  the  work  regarded  by  many 
as  Stravinsky's  greatest,  the  Symphony  of  Psalms. 

Koussevitzky  gave  Stravinsky  carte  blanche  in  determining  the  form  and  character 
of  his  work.  The  composer  was  not  interested  in  a  traditional  nineteenth-century  sym- 
phony; he  wanted  rather  to  create  a  unique  form  that  did  not  rely  on  custom  but  that 
would  nonetheless  be  a  unified  whole.  He  had  had  a  "psalm  symphony"  in  mind  for 
some  time  and  decided  to  develop  this  notion  for  the  commission.  His  publisher,  mean- 
while, had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  work  would  be  something  "popular."  As 
Stravinsky  recalled: 

I  took  the  word,  not  in  the  publisher's  meaning  of  "adapting  to  the  understanding 
of  the  people,"  but  in  the  sense  of  "something  universally  admired,"  and  I  even 
chose  Psalm  150  in  part  for  its  popularity,  though  another  and  equally  compelling 
reason  was  my  eagerness  to  counter  the  many  composers  who  had  abused  these 
magisterial  verses  as  pegs  for  their  own  lyrico-sentimental  "feelings."  The  Psalms 
are  poems  of  exaltation,  but  also  of  anger  and  judgment,  and  even  of  curses. 
Although  I  regarded  Psalm  150  as  a  song  to  be  danced,  as  David  danced  before  the 
Ark,  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  treat  it  in  an  imperative  way. 

The  passages  that  Stravinsky  selected  are  the  closing  verses  of  Psalm  38,  the  opening 
verses  of  Psalm  39,  and  the  whole  of  Psalm  150  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate.  (To 
avoid  confusion,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  owing  to  different  textual  traditions,  the 
Vulgate  numbers  almost  all  of  the  Psalms  differently  from  the  King  James  Version  and 
all  later  translations  used  in  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  traditions;  in  those  translations, 
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the  texts  of  the  first  two  movements  come  from  Psalms  39  and  40,  respectively.  Psalm 
150  has  the  same  numbering  in  both  systems.) 

Stravinsky  began  by  composing  the  fast  sections  of  the  last  movement.  Indeed,  the 
repeated  eighth-note  figure  heard  on  the  words  "Laudate  Dominum"  was  the  very  first 
musical  idea  that  suggested  itself.  This,  followed  by  a  breathtaking  rapid  triplet  pas- 
sage, is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Jocasta's  words  "Oracula,  oracula"  in  Oedipus  Rex;  the 
reminiscence  of  the  earlier  score  suggests  that  in  some  ways  the  Symphony  of  Psalms 
fulfills  the  Christian  implications  of  that  humanistic  opera  based  on  a  classical  Greek 
drama. 

After  finishing  that  fast  music,  Stravinsky  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  He 
took  a  motive  from  what  he  had  already  composed  of  the  last  movement — a  pair  of 
interlocked  thirds — and  derived  from  it  the  root  musical  idea  of  the  whole  score.  The 
first  movement,  a  cry  of  "Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,"  was  composed  "in  a  state  of  reli- 
gious and  musical  ebullience."  The  opening  chord  is  one  of  those  Stravinskian  sonori- 
ties that  is  so  unusual  and  so  striking  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  work  at  once 
from  that  single  sound.  It  is  a  simple  E  minor  triad,  but  contrary  to  all  of  the  normal 
prescriptions  of  musical  scoring,  the  note  that  is  most  frequently  sounded  is  G,  the 
third  degree  of  the  scale,  which  appears  in  four  octaves  on  many  instruments.  The 
orchestral  introduction  contains  long-flowing  lines  (which  prefigure  the  voice  parts) 
and  running  sixteenth-note  passages.  When  the  chorus  enters,  the  rhythmic  back- 
ground slows  to  a  steady  eighth-note  pattern  presenting  explicitly  the  interlocked  thirds 
that  comprise  the  root  motive,  over  which  the  voices  utter  their  plea,  emphasizing  the 
expressive  semitone  E-F;  this  has  reminded  many  listeners  of  the  Phrygian  mode  of 
plainchant,  though  Stravinsky  disavowed  any  intention  of  recalling  traditional  church 
music.  Nonetheless,  the  semitone  rising  and  then  falling  again  is  an  age-old  emblem 
of  lamentation  and  perfectly  expresses  the  plea  "Hear  my  prayer."  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments functions  as  a  self-contained  block,  often  punctuated  by  a  repetition  of  that 
opening  chord,  with  its  curious  emphasis  on  G.  Finally,  as  if  in  answer  to  this  insis- 
tence, a  climactic  passage  builds  up  with  long  choral  phrases  and  increasing  dynamic 
energy  in  the  orchestral  part  to  conclude  on  a  massive  G  major  triad,  the  extended 
musical  goal  of  the  movement  and  a  climax  of  powerful  effect. 

That  G  major  chord  provides  the  harmonic  link  to  the  second  movement  as  well, 
functioning  as  the  dominant  of  C  minor.  Following  the  increasingly  intense  prayer  of 
the  opening,  the  second  movement  represents  the  believer  waiting  for  the  Lord's  re- 
sponse. Stravinsky  called  the  movement  "an  upside-down  pyramid  of  fugues."  There 
is  one  fugue  for  the  instruments  stated  at  the  outset  by  flutes  and  oboes,  another  for 
the  chorus.  Both  are  fully  and  elaborately  developed  with  strettos  and  combined  state- 
ments. The  basic  motive  of  the  symphony  here  takes  the  form  C,  E-flat,  B,  D,  with  the 
third  note  at  the  higher  octave,  giving  a  new,  yearning  shape  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
strumental fugue.  The  choral  fugue  enters  in  E-flat  minor  with  the  lower  instruments 
providing  the  accompaniment  by  way  of  their  first  crack  at  the  instrumental  fugue.  A 
climactic  choral  passage  in  octaves  ("He  has  put  in  my  mouth  a  new  song")  is  accom- 
panied by  strettos  of  the  instrumental  fugue  in  sharply  dotted  rhythms  and  leads  to 
the  movement's  conclusion  in  E-flat. 

After  the  plea  for  aid  and  the  testimony  that  God  has  put  a  new  song  into  the  sing- 
er's mouth,  the  last  movement  presents  this  new  song.  Stravinsky  noted  that,  although 
he  had  begun  working  on  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  with  the  fast  music  of  the  last  move- 
ment, he  could  not  compose  the  slow  introductory  section  before  writing  the  second 
movement  because  that  introduction — "Alleluia" — is  the  answer  to  the  prayer.  The 
rest  of  the  slow  introduction  was  originally  composed  to  the  Slavonic  words  "Gospodi 
pomiluy"  cast  as  a  prayer  to  the  Russian  image  of  the  infant  Christ  with  orb  and  scep- 
tre. It  is  extraordinarily  elevated,  stately  music,  with  the  voices  and  instruments  sug- 
gesting the  sombre  joyfulness  of  church  bells  ringing  for  a  slow  procession.  The  fast 
section — with  its  rushing  triplets  in  brass  and  piano — Stravinsky  admitted  was  inspired 
by  a  vision  of  Elijah's  fiery  chariot  climbing  the  heavens.  At  the  end  of  all  this  ener- 
getic jubilation,  the  slower  opening  material  comes  back  for  a  wonderfully  intense 
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quiet  conclusion.  The  long  phrases  of  the  chorus  carefully  and  repeatedly  filling  in 
the  interval  from  E-flat  down  a  minor  third  to  C  suggest  that  the  conclusion  will  be  in 
C  minor.  But  as  one  last  time  the  "new  song" — "Alleluia" — is  breathed  out  by  the  cho- 
rus, the  orchestra  calmly  brings  matters  to  a  bright  close  by  inserting  E-natural — 
which  produces  the  major  mode — over  the  closing  tonic  C,  a  conclusion  of  over- 
whelming serenity  in  a  timeless  mood. 

— S.L. 


I. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam,  Domine, 

et  deprecationem  meam;  auribus 

percipe  lacrymas  meas. 

Ne  sileas,  quoniam  advena  ego  sum 

apud  te,  et  peregrinus  sicut  omnes 

patres  mei. 

Remitte  mihi,  ut  refrigerer  priusquam 

abeam  et  amplius  non  ero. 

—Psalm  38:  13,  14 


Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  my 
supplication:  give  ear  to  my  tears. 

Be  not  silent:  for  I  am  a  stranger 
with  thee,  and  a  sojourner  as  all  my 
fathers  were. 

O  forgive  me,  that  I  may  be  refreshed, 
before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 


II. 

Exspectans,  exspectavi  Dominum,  et 
intendit  mihi. 

Et  exaudivit  preces  meas,  et  eduxit  me 
de  lacu  miseriae  et  de  luto  faecis. 

Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos,  et 
direxit  gressus  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canticum 
novum,  carmen  Deo  nostro. 
Videbunt  multi,  et  timebunt,  et 
sperabunt  in  Domino. 

—Psalm  39:  2,3,4 


With  expectation  I  have  waited  for 

the  Lord,  and  he  was  attentive  to  me. 

And  he  heard  my  prayers,  and  brought 

me  out  of  the  pit  of  misery  and  the 

mire  of  dregs. 

And  he  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 

directed  my  steps. 

And  he  put  a  new  canticle  into  my 

mouth,  a  song  to  our  God. 

Many  shall  see,  and  shall  fear:  and  they 

shall  hope  in  the  Lord. 


III. 

Alleluia. 

Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus; 

laudate  eum  in  firmamento  virtu tis 

ejus. 

Laudate  eum  in  virtutibus  ejus; 

laudate  eum  secundum  multitudinem 

magnitudinis  ejus. 

Laudate  eum  in  sono  tubae; 

[laudate  eum  in  psalterio  et  cithara.] 

Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro; 

laudate  eum  in  chordis  et  organo. 

Laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  benesonantibus; 

laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  jubilationis. 

Omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum! 

Alleluia. 

—Psalm  150 
(Stravinsky  omits  the  line  in  brackets.) 


Alleluia. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  his  holy  places; 
praise  ye  him  in  the  firmament  of 
his  power. 

Praise  ye  him  for  his  mighty  acts; 
praise  ye  him  according  to  the  multi- 
tude of  his  greatness. 
Praise  him  with  sound  of  trumpet: 
[praise  him  with  psaltery  and  harp.] 
Praise  him  with  timbrel  and  choir: 
praise  him  with  strings  and  organs. 
Praise  him  on  high  sounding  cymbals: 
praise  him  on  cymbals  of  joy: 
let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord. 
Alleluia. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Bernard  Haitink,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 

BERNARD  HAITINK  conducting 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 

Allegro 

Andantino 

Presto — Menuetto:  Cantabile — Presto 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Telarc,  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks, 
Angel/EMI,  London/Decca,  Erato,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling  himself  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  January  27, 
1756,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.  Mozart  completed  his  E-flat  piano  concerto, 
K.271,  in  January  1777  for  a  touring  French  pianist,  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  whose  name  he  is  apt 
to  spell  "jenome"  or  "jenomy"  and  which  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  turned  into  "genommi." 
Presumably  Mile.  J.  played  the  first  performance,  but  we  have  no  details  about  this.  Mozart 
included  his  own  cadenzas  in  the  autograph  score.  In  February  1 783,  he  sent  his  sister  newly 
composed  "Eingdnge,  "  or  cadenza-like  flourishes,  to  introduce  solo  passages.  Emma  Boy  net  was 
soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  this  work,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
in  April  1943.  Rudolf  Serkin  was  soloist  for  the  first  Tanglewood  performance,  on  July  5,  1963, 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction.  Andrds  Schiffwas  soloist  for  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  on  July  23,  1983,  under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn,  though  Emanuel  Ax 
played  it  here  more  recently  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  on  July  14,  1991,  under 
Gustav  Meier's  direction.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

On  February  12,  1874,  Miss  Amy  Fay,  a  young  pianist  then  in  her  fifth  year  of  liv- 
ing in  Germany  where  she  had  gone,  as  they  said  in  those  days,  to  refine  her  taste  and 
improve  her  technique,  wrote  to  her  family  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont: 

Deppe  wants  me  to  play  a  Mozart  concerto  for  two  pianos  with  Fraulein  Steiniger, 
the  first  thing  I  play  in  public.  Did  you  know  that  Mozart  wrote  twenty  concertos  for 
the  piano,  and  that  nine  of  them  are  masterpieces?  Yet  nobody  plays  them.  Why? 
Because  they  are  too  hard,  Deppe  says,  and  Lebert,  the  head  of  the  Stuttgardt  con- 
servatory, told  me  the  same  thing  at  Weimar.  I  remember  that  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  remarked  that  "we  should  regard  Mozart's  passages  and  caden- 
zas as  child's  play,  now-a-days."  Child's  play,  indeed!  That  critic,  whoever  it  is,  "had 
better  go  to  school  again,"  as  C.  always  says!* 

Actually,  counting  the  concerto  for  two  pianos  that  Miss  Fay  prepared  with  Frau- 
lein Steiniger,  and  another  for  three  pianos,  Mozart  wrote  twenty-three  piano  concertos. 
(This  does  not  take  into  account  his  adaptations  of  sonatas  by  other  composers  that 
he  made  for  his  tours  between  1765  and  1767.)  Most  of  us,  moreover,  would  have  a 
hard  time  reducing  the  number  of  "masterpieces"  to  just  nine.  The  series,  at  any  rate, 
begins  with  the  still  seldom  heard,  inventive,  brilliant,  if  not  perfectly  equilibrated 
concerto  in  D,  K.175,  of  December  1773,  and  concludes  with  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  the  "masterpieces,"  the  gently  shadowed  concerto  in  B-flat,  K.595,  completed  three 
weeks  before  Mozart's  thirty-fifth  and  last  birthday.  Mozart's  most  intense  concentra- 
tion on  the  genre  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  1780s,  the  peak  of  his  popularity  as 
a  composer  and  as  an  adult  performer.  The  concerto  that  Emanuel  Ax  plays  at  these 
concerts  holds  a  special  place  in  the  sequence,  for,  after  the  dashing  display  of  inge- 
nuity of  K.175  and  the  charms  of  K.238  in  B-flat  and  K.246  in  C,  it  is  an  all  but  incon- 
ceivable leap  forward  in  ambition  and  achievement  alike.  At  twenty-one,  Mozart  is 
mature. 

It  all  leaves  us  most  curious  about  Mile.  Jeunehomme — "die  jenomy" — whose  play- 
ing, whose  personality,  or  perhaps  whose  reputation  so  stimulated  Mozart.  But  to  no 
avail.  She  passes  through  Salzburg  and  through  musical  history  for  just  a  moment  in 
January  1777,  leaving  her  indiscriminately  spelled  name  attached  to  the  work  in  which 
Mozart,  as  it  were,  became  Mozart,  and  she  disappears  again — to  France,  one  imag- 


*Amy  Fay's  Music-Study  in  Germany,  six  years'  letters  to  her  family,  first  published  in  1880  at  the  urg- 
ing of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  later  English,  German,  and  French  editions  sponsored 
by,  respectively,  Sir  George  Grove,  Franz  Liszt,  and  Vincent  d'Indy,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid,  infor- 
mative, and  delightful  of  all  books  about  music.  It  has  been  available  as  a  Dover  paperback  reprint. 
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ines,  to  concerts  and  teaching,  perhaps  to  marriage  and  retirement  from  public  life. 
We  know  that  Mozart  himself  played  "her"  concerto  at  a  private  concert  in  Munich 
on  October  4,  1777,  and  from  his  sending  "Eingdnge"  to  Nannerl  in  February  1783 
we  know  that  it  continued  to  engage  his  attention. 

The  scoring  is  modest:  only  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings,  something 
remembered  always  with  surprise  because  the  impression  is  so  firmly  of  a  big  concer- 
to. (It  is,  in  fact,  Mozart's  longest.)  But  Mozart  uses  these  restricted  resources  remark- 
ably: the  horn  gets  to  play  a  melody  in  unison  with  the  piano,  and  more  than  once 
Mozart  explores  the  uncommon  sonority  of  the  keyboard  instrument  joined  only  by 
the  two  oboes.  The  orchestra's  opening  flourish  is  a  formal  call  to  attention.  The  piano's 
response  is  a  delicious  impertinence.  Normal  concerto  etiquette  after  all  obliges  the 
solo  to  wait  until  the  end  of  an  extended  tutti.  But  the  piano's  penchant  for  playing  at 
unexpected  times  once  established,  the  whole  issue  of  who  plays  when  becomes  the 
subject  of  continuing,  subtle  jokes  and  surprises. 

It  was  often  typical  of  Mozart  to  translate  the  gestures  of  opera  into  the  context  of 
the  concerto.  In  the  slow  movement  of  his  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola,  for 
example,  Mozart  engages  the  soloists  in  impassioned  operatic  duetting.  Here,  in  the 
Andantino  of  this  concerto,  he  presents  a  scene  from  some  sombre  tragedy.  Strings 
are  muted,  violins  proceed  by  close  imitation,  and  the  music  that  prepares  the  singer's 
entrance  makes  its  cadence  on  the  formal  full  close  of  an  opera  seria  recitative.  The 
aria  is  impassioned  and  complex,  the  C  minor  of  its  beginning  soothed  occasionally 
by  a  gentler  music  in  E-flat  major,  but  it  is  the  gestures  of  recitative,  now  pathetic,  now 
stern,  that  dominate  the  discourse. 

The  finale  begins  in  unbuttoned  and  purling  virtuosity,  and  again  we  might  infer 
that  Mile.  Jeunehomme  was  an  especially  elegant  executant  of  trills.  One  of  the  virtu- 
osic  sweeps  down  the  keyboard  and  up  again  leads  to  the  opening  of  a  door  onto  a 
world  of  whose  existence  we  had  not  expected  a  reminder:  we  hear  a  minuet,  music 
of  a  new  character,  a  new  meter,  a  new  key.  Mozart  outdoes  himself  both  in  his  melod- 
ic embellishments,  so  characteristic  in  their  confluence  of  invention  and  control,  pathos, 
and  grace,  and  also  in  the  wonderfully  piquant  scoring  as  each  strain  is  repeated  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  (first  violins  and  the  lowest  strings  pizzicato,  but  the  for- 
mer with  far  more  notes;  the  middle  voices  sustained,  but  their  tone  veiled  by  mutes) . 
The  minuet  dissolves  into  another  cadenza,  whence  the  Presto  emerges  again  to  send 
the  music  to  its  runaway  close. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Program  Annotator  and  Lecturer  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publica- 
tions from  1976  to  1979.  Oxford  University  Press  has  recendy  published  a  compilation  of  his 
program  notes  (including  many  written  for  the  Boston  Symphony)  entitled  The  Symphony- 
A  Listener's  Guide. 


Maurice  Ravel 

Daphnis  and  Chloe 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboures,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  on  March  7,  1875,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  December  28,  1937.  Serge  Diaghilev  commissioned  the  ballet  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  in  1909;  the  piano  score  was  published  in  1910.  Ravel  completed  the  fully  scored 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  in  1911,  though  there  was  some  recasting  of  the  "Bacchanale"  after  a  pri- 
vate hearing,  so  that  the  present  form  of  the  work  was  not  ready  until  April  5,  1912.  By  that 
time  the  first  concert  suite  had  already  been  performed  on  April  2,  1911,  at  a  concert  in  the 
Theatre  du  Chdtelet  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Pierne.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted 
the  first  stage  performance  in  a  production  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Chdtelet  on  June 
8,  1912.  Scenario  and  choreography  were  by  Michel  Fokine,  scenery  and  costumes  by  Leon 
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Bakst;  the  principal  dancers  were  Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Tamara  Karsavina.  The  complete  ballet 
was  introduced  to  the  BSO  repertory  by  Charles  Munch  on  January  21  and  22,  1955,  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  and  Alumni  Chorus  directed  by  Robert  Shaw  in  association 
with  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon.  Munch  also  gave  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  performance  of 
the  complete  score,  on  July  28,  1961,  with  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and 
Willis  Beckett.  Charles  Dutoit  led  the  BSO's  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  on  August  26, 
1983,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  Dutoit  also  led  a  more  recent 
performance  here  on  July  13,  1990,  also  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  but  with  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  guest  appearance. The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  alto  flute, 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drums,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  castanets,  celesta,  glock- 
enspiel, wind  machine,  two  harps,  strings,  and  wordless  chorus. 

Margaret  Drabble,  writing  in  the  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature,  calls  the  lit- 
erary source  for  Ravel's  ballet  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "the  finest  of  Greek  romances."  The 
tale,  written  in  prose  by  a  shadowy  author  known  only  as  Longus  (whose  dates  can 
only  be  estimated  as  second  or  third  century  A.D.  through  the  problematic  device  of 
stylistic  analysis) ,  is  unusual  among  Greek  stories  in  prose  for  its  attention  to  charac- 
ter. The  setting  was  an  idealized  landscape  of  shepherds  and  shepherdess,  nymphs 
and  satyrs — a  tradition  going  back  in  lyric  poetry  to  Theocritus  (third  century  B.C.); 
it  was  to  have  a  long  history  in  post-classical  literature  as  well.  Greek  literature  was 
strongest  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  drama,  and  history;  most  of  the  surviving  output 
of  narrative  rises  only  rarely  above  the  level  of  "pulp  fiction"  (if  the  anachronism  can 
be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  comparison),  with  emphasis  on  plot  alone,  and  very  little 
attention  to  the  other  elements  that  make  for  high  art.  Typical  Greek  romances  in- 
volve a  potential  love-relation  that  is  thwarted  by  some  obstacle — in  this  respect  it  is 
no  different  from  modern  popular  fiction  or  television  drama.  The  run-of-the-mill 
story  often  involved  the  carrying  off  of  the  maiden  by  a  band  of  pirates  and  her  res- 
cue by  the  hero  to  reunite  the  couple  at  the  predictable  end  where  all  obstacles  are 
overcome. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  has  some  of  these  elements,  to  be  sure,  but  the  emphasis  is  else- 
where: on  a  psychological  description  of  the  passion  that  grows  between  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  two  foundlings  raised  by  shepherds  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  from  the  first  naive 
and  confused  feelings  of  childhood  to  full  sexual  maturity.  So  powerful  is  Longus' 
psychological  analysis — and  his  description  of  the  sex  act — that  the  book  has  been 
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Weekend   Concerts 
October  4-20,   1996 


Program  and  ticket  information:   802-257-4523 

The  Brattleboro  Music  Center 
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regarded  as  pornographic  throughout  much  of  literary  history.  These  circumstances, 
maintains  Margaret  Drabble,  have  kept  Daphnis  and  Chloe  from  receiving  the  critical 
attention  that  its  "charm  and  genuine  artistry"  would  normally  have  won  for  it. 

It  is  moot  whether  Ravel  was  concerned  about  this  issue  when  he  came  to  com- 
pose the  ballet.  The  idea  was  more  or  less  thrust  upon  him  by  the  impresario  Serge 
Diaghilev,  whose  chief  choreographer  Michel  Fokine,  who  also  created  the  scenario, 
had  wanted  to  do  a  Greek  ballet  since  1904,  when  he  saw  Isadora  Duncan  dance  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Ravel  was  commissioned  to  write  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  his  largest  and 
finest  orchestral  score,  in  1909,  even  before  the  Ballets  Russes  had  become  established 
as  an  artistic  vanguard.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  Fokine's  scenario,  though,  and  their 
collaboration  was  complicated  by  mutual  unfamiliarity  with  one  another's  language. 
Despite  long  hours  of  work,  the  score  was  not  finished  for  the  "next"  Russian  season; 
it  was  barely  begun.  Ravel  worked  on  it  during  the  spring  of  1910  and  completed  a 
piano  score  by  May.  But  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  he  substantially  reworked 
the  finale  in  1911  and  completed  the  scoring  in  that  year.  The  problem  then  was  to 
mount  the  work  on  the  stage. 

Fokine's  original  idea  of  setting  a  ballet  in  ancient  Greece  lost  some  of  its  novelty 
when  Diaghilev  insisted  that  he  choreograph  Nicholas  Tcherepnin's  Narcisse;  Leon 
Bakst's  ideas  for  the  design  of  Daphnis  were  also  used  in  this  project.  To  make  matters 
far  more  complicated,  the  premier  danseur  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  who 
was  also  Diaghilev's  lover,  was  planning  a  Greek  ballet  of  his  own,  one  designed  to 
imitate  the  figures  on  a  Greek  frieze,  presented  in  profile.  The  musical  score  was 
Debussy's  Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'unfaune.  Diaghilev  was  determined  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  a  success  of  Nijinsky's  first  essay  as  a  choreographer,  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  concerned  about  Fokine's  reaction.  A  second  Greek  ballet  in  the  1911 
season  might  be  construed  as  a  slap  in  the  face,  given  Fokine's  long  interest  in  such  a 
subject.  So  he  postponed  the  Faun  to  the  1912  season. 

Even  then  things  were  not  noticeably  better.  Since  Nijinsky  was  dancing  the  princi- 
pal role  in  both  his  own  Faun  and  Fokine's  Daphnis,  the  works  had  to  be  given  on  dif- 
ferent programs.  The  Debussy  ballet  came  first;  it  was  produced  on  May  29,  1912, 
causing  an  immediate  sensation,  especially  for  Nijinsky's  dancing,  which  was  regarded 
as  scandalously  erotic.  Daphnis  was  to  be  premiered  a  week  later,  on  June  5,  but  Dia- 
ghilev asked  Fokine  to  cancel  it  entirely.  Ravel  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  bitter 
power  struggle  between  impresario  and  choreographer.  In  the  end,  the  premiere  was 
postponed  three  days;  Daphnis  finally  appeared  on  June  8,  though  not  before  Fokine 
and  Diaghilev  had  argued  more  violently  than  ever  over  its  placement  on  the  program. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Diaghilev's  opposition  to  the  production  of  Daphnis  grew 
out  of  a  dislike  of  Fokine's  choreography  (which  was  certainly  more  traditional  than 
Nijinsky's  for  the  Faun)  or  out  of  a  desire  to  emphasize  the  piece  in  which  Nijinsky 
was  both  principal  dancer  and  choreographer.  But  it  was  the  composer  who  suffered 
most.  Ravel's  experience  with  the  production  of  the  ballet — the  seemingly  endless 
delays,  the  arguments  among  the  participants — quite  naturally  cooled  his  enthusiasm 
for  such  work  in  the  future.  Though  Daphnis  and  Chloe  is  his  largest  and  finest  orches- 
tral work,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  another  such  score  to  follow. 

When  heard  in  its  entirety,  Daphnis  and  Chloe  offers  ample  evidence  to  counter  the 
canard  that  Ravel  was  a  miniaturist  unable  to  sustain  larger  musical  structures.  Ravel 
himself  called  it  a  "Choreographic  Symphony  in  Three  Parts,"  writing  that  the  work 
was  "constructed  symphonically  on  a  very  strict  tonal  plan,  with  a  number  of  themes 
whose  developments  assure  the  homogeneity  of  the  work."  The  harmonic  structure 
and  the  development  and  transformation  of  the  principal  thematic  ideas  can  only  be 
perceived,  of  course,  in  performances  of  the  complete  score.  However  gorgeous  indi- 
vidual sections  of  the  two  suites  Ravel  drew  from  his  score  may  be,  they  cannot  have 
the  same  impact  as  when  they  are  heard  as  part  of  the  entire  structure.  The  ballet 
works  in  the  theater  because  Ravel's  music  unfailingly  supports  the  scenario  with  col- 
orful and  rhythmic  invention;  it  works  in  the  concert  hall  because  its  harmonic  and 
thematic  structure  make  it  memorable  even  when  heard  on  its  own.  And  Ravel's  fabu- 
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lous  orchestration  supports,  intensifies,  and  enlivens  the  music  in  either  venue. 

The  scene  is  a  grotto  in  a  sacred  wood.  The  figures  of  three  nymphs,  sculpted  in 
archaic  style,  stand  on  a  rock.  To  the  left  is  a  large  rock  resembling  the  figure  of  Pan, 
half-man,  half-goat.  It  is  a  sunny  afternoon.  The  horns  and  the  chorus  offer  a  hushed 
dialogue  in  a  gently  hovering  dotted  figure  to  be  heard  frequently  throughout  the 
work: 


A  solo  flute  high  above  the  sustained  chords  of  the  strings  introduces  a  theme  that 
will  prove  important: 


and  a  solo  horn,  pianissimo,  presents  the  most  important  theme  of  the  entire  score: 
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As  the  rhythm  becomes  more  animated  (in  triplets) ,  young  men  and  women  appear 
with  baskets  of  fruit  to  be  presented  as  offerings  to  the  nymphs  of  the  grotto.  They 
perform  a  dignified  "Religious  dance."  When  Daphnis  enters  briefly  in  the  back- 
ground, we  hear  Example  3  in  the  oboe,  restated  at  once  in  the  flute  when  Chloe 
arrives.  The  religious  dance  continues  and  builds  to  a  climax.  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
reenter  downstage  (their  theme  now  in  octaves  in  the  woodwinds)  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  altar.  All  present  are  sweetly  moved  (Example  2  in  solo  violin) 
by  the  sight  of  this  innocent  young  couple. 

The  young  girls  induce  Daphnis  to  join  them  in  a  lively  7/4  dance.  When  Chloe 
objects,  the  young  men  begin  dancing  with  her  (in  a  passage  beginning  with  strings 
alone).  She  attracts  the  attention  of  a  young  drunkard,  Dorcon.  At  the  end  of  the 
dance,  to  some  gestural  miming  music,  Dorcon  offers  to  embrace  Chloe,  but  Daphnis 
pushes  him  away  and  approaches  Chloe  himself.  The  other  young  men  form  a  circle 
around  Chloe  and  propose  a  dance  competition,  the  winner  of  which  will  win  a  kiss. 
Dorcon  performs  a  grotesque  dance  in  2/4  time,  with  the  bassoons  leading  the  way 
and  chattering  woodwinds  making  fun  of  him;  by  the  end  the  entire  crowd  is  laugh- 
ing along.  Now  Daphnis  performs  a  light  and  graceful  dance  in  a  slow  6/8  time.  Even- 
tually the  crowd  invites  Daphnis  to  claim  his  reward.  Dorcon  attempts  to  steal  a  kiss 
as  well,  but  the  crowd  sends  him  away  with  laughter. 

The  crowd  is  struck  dumb  at  the  sight  of  the  innocent  embrace  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  (expressive  restatement  of  Example  3  in  the  strings) .  They  lead  Chloe  away, 
leaving  Daphnis  to  ponder  the  mysteries  he  is  beginning  to  sense.  He  lies  down  at  full 
length  on  the  ground,  his  face  cradled  in  his  hands,  thinking  about  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

A  slithery  clarinet  figure  in  thirds  marks  the  arrival  of  Lyceion,  a  married  woman 
with  lustful  intentions  toward  Daphnis.  She  dances  enticingly,  artfully  dropping  a  veil, 
then  a  second.  Suddenly  there  is  a  violent  interruption:  a  horde  of  pirates  is  attack- 
ing. Daphnis  runs  off  to  find  and  protect  Chloe,  but  misses  her;  she  enters  to  take 
refuge  by  the  altar.  The  pirates  seize  her  and  carry  her  away.  Daphnis  reenters,  finds 
her  sandal,  and  curses  the  gods  for  failing  to  protect  her  (all  this  has  taken  place  in 
less  than  a  minute) . 
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Suddenly  a  light  appears  around  the  statues  of  the  nymphs  at  the  altar  (gentle  trem- 
olo in  the  strings) .  A  flame  burns  in  the  grotto,  illuminating  the  statues,  which  come 
to  life  and  perform  a  stately  dance.  They  become  aware  of  the  weeping  Daphnis  and 
lead  him  to  the  rock  at  the  left,  where  they  invoke  Pan,  who  appears  more  and  more 
clearly.  A  magical  passage — magical  because  so  utterly  unexpected — for  a  cappella  cho- 
rus marks  the  end  of  the  scene. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  pirates'  camp  on  the  seashore.  The  pirates  perform  a 
vigorous,  brutal  dance.  At  its  conclusion  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  The 
pirate  chieftain  Bryaxis  orders  her  to  dance,  and  she  dances  out  her  supplication — 
though  twice  she  attempts  to  flee,  each  time  to  be  brought  back  before  the  pirates. 
She  abandons  herself  to  despair  and  thinks  of  Daphnis  (English  horn  solo) .  Bryaxis 
lifts  her  up  in  triumph. 

Suddenly  the  mood  changes.  Sinister  rustlings  in  the  strings  mark  the  charged 
atmosphere.  The  lights  flicker,  fantastic  figures  appear,  terrifying  the  pirates.  This  is 
the  doing  of  the  god  Pan  (whose  effect  on  mankind  is  to  spread  "panic,"  as  his  name 
indicates) .  Satyrs  surround  the  pirates;  the  earth  shakes.  As  the  profile  of  Pan  appears 
in  a  gigantic  shadow,  the  pirates  take  to  their  heels  in  terror. 

The  scene  reverts  to  that  of  the  opening.  It  is  still  night.  Daphnis  sleeps  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  grotto.  In  one  of  Ravel's  most  brilliantly  achieved  strokes,  dawn  arrives 
unmistakably,  with  the  singing  of  birds,  the  plashing  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  sun  in- 
creasingly penetrating  the  mists.  Shepherds  arrive  looking  for  Daphnis  and  Chloe; 
they  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  He  looks  around  for  Chloe  and  sees  her  arriving 
at  last.  They  throw  themselves  into  one  another's  arms  (climactic  statement,  "very  ex- 
pressive," for  full  orchestra  of  Example  3).  Daphnis  notices  that  Chloe's  head  is  illu- 
mined by  a  mysterious  glow,  which  Daphnis  recognizes  as  the  sign  of  Pan's  intervention. 

The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  to  them  that  if  Pan  did  indeed  help  them,  it 
was  in  remembrance  of  his  lost  love  for  Syrinx.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of 
Pan  and  Syrinx:  Pan  expresses  his  love  for  the  nymph  Syrinx,  who,  frightened,  disap- 
pears in  the  reeds.  In  despair,  Pan  forms  a  flute  out  of  a  reed  and  plays  upon  it  to 
commemorate  his  love.  (During  the  ravishing  flute  solo,  Chloe  reappears  and  echoes, 
in  her  movements,  the  music  of  the  flute.)  The  dance  becomes  more  and  more  ani- 
mated. At  its  climax  Chloe  throws  herself  into  Daphnis'  arms,  and  they  solemnly  ex- 
change vows  before  the  altar  (Examples  1  and  2  in  combination).  A  group  of  young 
girls  dressed  as  bacchantes  enters  with  tambourines.  Now  the  celebration  can  begin 
in  earnest,  in  the  extended  Danse  generate,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  musi- 
cal passages  ever  written. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Tafelmusik,  Canada's  orchestra  on  period  instru- 
ments, was  founded  in  1979.  Since  the  arrival  of  its 
music  director  and  concertmaster  Jeanne  Lamon  in 
lA      i  K  -  "'.    I  '&mcim  !    1981,  Tafelmusik  has  achieved  international  recosrni- 

tion  for  its  concerts  and  recordings.  Based  in  Toronto, 
the  ensemble  has  nineteen  permanent  members  and 
is  expanded  as  the  need  arises.  All  members  of  the 
orchestra  are  specialists  in  historical  performance 
practice,  and  their  collaboration  results  in  perform- 
ances renowned  for  their  refinement  and  vitality. 
Tafelmusik's  success  has  taken  it  around  the  world, 
with  regular  tours  across  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  orchestra  has  toured  in 
Europe  annually  since  1984,  when  it  became  the  first  North  American  period  instrument 
orchestra  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  orchestra  has  performed  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  with  appearances  at  many  of 
the  major  festivals,  including  the  Utrecht  Early  Music  Festival  and  the  Promenade  Concerts 
at  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Tafelmusik  made  its  three-week  debut  tour  of  Asia  in  1990 
with  concerts  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong.  Since  1993  Tafelmusik  has  been  orchestra- 
in-residence  at  the  "Klang  und  Raum"  Festival  directed  by  Bruno  Weil  at  the  Kloster  Irsee  in 
Bavaria,  Germany.  The  summer  of  1995  brought  the  orchestra's  third  performance  at  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New  York.  Tafelmusik  also  performs  an  annual  forty-concert  season 
at  its  home  base,  an  historic  church  in  downtown  Toronto,  as  well  as  a  series  at  the  Ford 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  North  York.  The  ensemble  has  been  associated  with  major 
record  companies  and  since  1990  has  had  an  exclusive  contract  with  Sony  Classical.  It  has 
released  forty-five  CDs  on  Collegium,  Hyperion,  CBC  Enterprises,  BMG  Classics,  and  Sony 
Classical  to  widespread  critical  acclaim,  garnering  numerous  international  awards. 

Jeanne  Lamon  has  specialized  in  the  performance  of  baroque  and  classical  music  on  peri- 
od instruments  since  1972.  Music  director  of  Tafelmusik  since  1981,  Ms.  Lamon  has  been 
praised  by  critics  in  Europe  and  North  America  for  her  virtuosity  as  a  violinist  and  her  strong 
musical  leadership.  Her  recent  recording  of  Bach  violin  concertos  with  Tafelmusik  has  re- 
ceived critical  acclaim  around  the  world.  Jeanne  Lamon  teaches  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  November  1994  she  received  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Letters  from  York  University. 


Robert  Spano  will  become  music  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic, 
the  resident  orchestra  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  beginning  with 
the  1996-97  season.  At  age  thirty-four,  the  former  Boston  Symphony  assistant 
conductor  has  led  nearly  every  major  North  American  orchestra,  includ- 
ing the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre 
^f       — ii^B^    Symphonique  de  Montreal,  the  National  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Mr.  Spano 

■       J^jB I   was  appointed  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1990,  making  his  critically  acclaimed  debut  with  the  orchestra  in  February 
1991.  This  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  other  debut  appearances,  notably  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  at  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Subsequent  to  his  Boston  appointment  he 
has  maintained  a  busy  schedule  as  a  guest  conductor  with  orchestras  and  opera  companies 
throughout  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  including  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  National  du  Capitole  de  Toulouse,  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich, 
the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony,  the  Sydney  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
In  1994  he  received  the  prestigious  Seaver/National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Conductors 
Award.  In  the  1995-96  season  Mr.  Spano  made  debut  appearances  with  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic, the  Houston  Symphony,  the  Residentie  Orkest  of  the  Hague,  and  the  Staatstheater 
Stuttgart.  Next  season  he  returns  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  makes  debut  appearances 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Welsh  National  Opera.  Born  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and 
raised  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Mr.  Spano  grew  up  in  a  musical  family  playing  flute,  violin,  and 
piano,  and  composing.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  conduct- 
ing with  Robert  Baustian,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  the 
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late  Max  Rudolf.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory, where  he  has  been  music  director  of  the  Opera  Theater  since  1989,  Mr.  Spano  also 
appears  regularly  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  An  accomplished  pianist,  he  performs  cham- 
ber music  concerts  with  many  of  his  Oberlin  and  Boston  Symphony  colleagues.  Mr.  Spano 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most  recently  leading  subscription  concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  November  and  December.  Last  month  he  led  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra  in  Tanglewood's  annual  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert. 


Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1967,  violinist  Joshua  Bell  came  to 
national  attention  when  he  won  the  Seventeen  Magazine /General  Motors 
Competition  at  fourteen  in  1981.  He  made  his  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
debut  that  same  year,  followed  by  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut,  an  Avery  Fisher 
Career  Grant,  and  an  exclusive  recording  contract  with  London/Decca. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Bell's  1996-97  season  will  include  a  tour  of  Denmark  and 
the  United  Kingdom  as  featured  soloist  with  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony, 
a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  at  Wigmore  Hall  in  London,  a  tour 
with  pianist  Jean-Yves  Thibaudet  to  include  concerts  in  Rome,  Milan,  San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  Bell's  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut,  and  performances  with  the 
NHK  Symphony  in  Tokyo,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  St.  Paul  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Bell  received  his  first 
violin  at  five  and  was  seriously  committed  to  the  instrument  by  the  time  he  was  twelve,  when 
he  met  the  renowned  violinist  and  pedagogue  Josef  Gingold,  who  became  his  mentor  and 
teacher.  He  now  performs  more  than  100  concerts  each  season  worldwide,  including  concer- 
to appearances,  solo  recitals,  and  chamber  music.  He  recently  gave  the  world  premieres  of 
two  pieces  written  for  him:  British  composer  Nicholas  Maw's  Violin  Concerto,  and  Air  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  by  the  American  composer  Aaron  Jay  Kernis.  In  addition  he  is  unique  among 
his  peers  in  that  he  has  begun  composing  his  own  cadenzas  for  the  major  violin  concertos.  In 
1987  Mr.  Bell  became  the  first  violinist  in  more  than  a  decade  to  sign  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  London/Decca.  Since  then  he  has  released  more  than  ten  recordings,  the  latest 
being  an  album  of  showpieces  by  Fritz  Kreisler  with  British  pianist  Paul  Coker,  and  a  pairing 
of  the  Brahms  and  Schumann  violin  concertos  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  Earlier  releases  have  included  concertos  of  Prokofiev,  Tchaikovsky,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Mozart,  Bruch,  and  Mendelssohn;  the  Prokofiev  violin  sonatas  with  pianist  Olli  Mustonen, 
and  "Poeme,"  a  collection  of  virtuoso  pieces  with  Andrew  Litton  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic. 
Mr.  Bell  has  been  featured  numerous  times  on  television,  including  a  1993  "Live  From  Lin- 
coln Center"  broadcast  on  PBS.  One  of  the  first  classical  musicians  to  be  the  focus  of  a  music 
video,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  documentary  film  presented  on  the  BBC's  Omnibus  and  recent- 
ly appeared  on  A&E's  biography  of  Mozart.  Mr.  Bell  lives  in  New  York  City;  he  plays  on  an 
Antonio  Stradivari  violin  dated  1732  and  known  as  the  "Tom  Taylor."  He  has  appeared  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  July  1989,  most  recently  in 
subscription  concerts  this  past  January  as  soloist  in  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto. 


This  week  Robert  Shaw  returns  to  the  Boston  Symphony  podium  for  the 
first  time  since  1959,  leading  two  works — Mozart's  Requiem  and  Stravinsky's 
Symphony  of  Psalms — that  figured  in  the  program  of  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1947.  Mr.  Shaw  became  Music  Director 
Emeritus  and  Conductor  Laureate  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1988,  having  served  as  that  ensemble's  music  director  for  twenty-one  years, 
during  which  time  he  built  the  Atlanta  Symphony  into  a  major  American 
orchestra  acclaimed  for  its  national  and  international  tours  and  award-win- 
ning recordings.  A  regular  guest  conductor  of  major  orchestras  here  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Shaw  is  also  in  demand  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  at  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  The  Robert  Shaw  Institute  was  founded  in  recent  years  to  foster 
excellence  in  music-making,  especially  in  the  choral  arts.  The  Institute's  summer  festivals 
have  attracted  admiring  attention  from  the  international  press  and  produced  a  number  of 
recordings  by  the  Robert  Shaw  Festival  Singers.  Mr.  Shaw's  distinguished  career  began  in  New 
York,  where  he  formed  and  directed  the  Collegiate  Chorale  and  where  he  prepared  choruses 
for  such  renowned  conductors  as  Arturo  Toscanini  and  Bruno  Walter.  He  was  soon  conduct- 
ing major  symphony  orchestras  and  in  1948  formed  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  and  Orchestra, 
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which,  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  became  America's  premier  touring  choral  group  and  was 
sent  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  on  several  tours  to  thirty  countries,  including  Europe,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  Mr.  Shaw  served  as  music  director 
of  the  San  Diego  Symphony  and  as  associate  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  working 
closely  with  George  Szell  for  ten  years,  before  becoming  music  director  of  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1967.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  received  abundant  recognition  for 
his  work.  His  awards  include  thirteen  Grammys,  England's  Gramophone  Award,  a  gold  record 
for  the  first  RCA  classical  recording  to  sell  more  than  a  million  copies,  honorary  degrees  and 
citations  from  forty  United  States  colleges  and  universities,  four  ASCAP  awards  for  service  to 
contemporary  music,  the  first  Guggenheim  Fellowship  ever  awarded  to  a  conductor,  the  Alice 
M.  Ditson  Award  for  Service  to  American  Music,  the  George  Peabody  Medal  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  music  in  America,  and  the  Gold  Baton  Award  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  for  "distinguished  service  to  music  and  the  arts."  Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  he  was  a  1991  recipient 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors,  the  nation's  highest  honor  to  performing  artists  "who  through 
a  lifetime  of  accomplishment,  have  enriched  American  life  by  their  achievement  in  the  per- 
forming arts."  He  was  named  "Musician  of  the  Year"  in  the  1992  edition  of  Musical  America, 
the  international  directory  of  the  performing  arts,  and  during  that  same  year  was  awarded 
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the  National  Medal  of  Arts  in  a  White  House  ceremony.  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  1993  recipient  of 
the  Conductors'  Guild  Theodore  Thomas  Award,  in  recognition  of  outstanding  life  achieve- 
ment in  conducting  as  well  as  his  contributions  to  the  profession  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  young  conductors. 


American  soprano  Christine  Brewer  appears  in  opera,  concert,  and  recital. 
In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  her  engagements 
this  summer  include  a  return  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl  for  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  Bruck- 
ner's Te  Deum  and  Psalm  150  at  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival  with  Helmuth 
Rilling,  and  a  return  to  the  Edinburgh  Festival  for  performances  in  the 
title  role  of  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride.  In  the  1996-97  season  her  engage- 
ments in  opera  include  the  title  role  of  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
English  National  Opera  and  a  return  to  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  to  sing  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Mackerras, 
having  already  sung  this  role  with  Mackerras  in  concert  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  on  a 
recording  for  Telarc  to  be  released  this  year.  She  has  also  sung  the  role  with  New  York  City 
Opera,  the  San  Antonio  Symphony,  and  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  scheduled  also 
to  sing  it  with  Florida  Grand  Opera  in  the  1997-98  season.  Upcoming  concert  engagements 
for  1996-97  include  a  return  appearance  with  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  Andrew  Litton  for 
Mozart's  concert  aria  "Vado,  ma  dove?"  and  the  final  scene  of  Strauss's  Capriccio;  a  concert  of 
arias  by  Wagner,  Weber,  and  Verdi  with  the  Amarillo  Symphony,  and  a  return  engagement 
with  the  Ensemble  Orchestral  de  Paris  for  Haydn's  The  Seasons  with  John  Nelson.  Ms.  Brewer 
began  her  professional  career  with  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  where  she  has  appeared  as 
Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes,  Ariadne  in  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  Donna  Anna,  and,  in  1995,  the 
title  role  of  Haydn's  Armida  and  in  the  company's  20th  Season  Anniversary  Gala  Concert. 
Other  recordings  include  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  and  Dvorak's  Te  Deum  with  Robert  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  "Grand  &  Glorious,"  an  album  of  opera  choruses  also  with  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  and  a  solo  recital  disc,  "Saint  Louis  Woman,"  produced  and 
released  by  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis.  Ms.  Brewer  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  in  1994  as  the  Countess  in  Mozart's  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  a  role  she  has 
also  performed  with  New  York  City  Opera.  Recent  recital  appearances  have  included  the 
opening  recital  of  London's  Wigmore  Hall  series  in  the  1995-96  season,  her  New  York  recital 
debut  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Art  of  the  Song"  series  at  the  Walter  Reade  Theater,  and  appear- 
ances in  St.  Louis,  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Oklahoma  City.  Ms.  Brewer  won  the  1991  Dewar's 
Profiles  Performance  Arts  Award  in  classical  solo  voice.  She  was  the  recipient  of  a  1990  Opera 
America/George  London  Grant,  a  1989  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council 
Auditions,  one  of  five  winners  of  a  Richard  Tucker  Music  Foundation  Career  Grant  in  1989, 
the  only  American  finalist  in  the  1988  Rosa  Ponselle  Competition,  and  the  1988  Young  Artist 
of  the  Richard  Gaddes  Fund  for  Young  Singers  program. 


Making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  mezzo-soprano  Marietta 
Simpson  has  sung  with  such  esteemed  conductors  as  Robert  Shaw,  Kurt 
Masur,  Lorin  Maazel,  Simon  Rattle,  and  Charles  Dutoit,  with  such  orches- 
tras as  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony,  the  Toron- 
to Symphony,  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony.  Her  engagements  this  summer  have  included  performances  at 
Milan's  La  Scala  in  Houston  Grand  Opera's  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess, 
and  performances  at  both  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  the  Lincoln  Center 
Arts  Festival  in  that  same  company's  production  of  Virgil  Thomson's  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts. 
She  also  sings  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Utah  Symphony  in  performances  and  a  recording  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  1996-97  brings  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  and  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah  with  Hans  Vonk  and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony 
with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  New  Haven,  Harrisburg,  and  Columbus,  Mahler's  Third 
Symphony  with  the  Columbus  Symphony,  Handel's  Messiah  in  Minnesota  with  Eiji  Oue  and  in 
San  Francisco  with  Jeffrey  Tate,  and  performances  with  the  Houston  Symphony  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  under  Manfred  Honeck  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  Christoph  Eschenbach.  A  sea- 
son highlight  will  be  her  participation  for  the  second  time  in  the  Robert  Shaw  Workshop  at 
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Carnegie  Hall,  this  time  in  performances  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  In  addition  she  gives 
recitals  in  Philadelphia  and  Montclair  and  performs  music  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  with 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Highlights  of  previous  seasons  have  included 
her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1988  as  soloist  in  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  Robert  Shaw  and 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  her  1991  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with 
Kurt  Masur,  and  her  1992  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  Trevor  Nunn's 
production  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  In  addition  to  numerous  recordings  with  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta 
Symphony,  she  can  also  be  heard  on  Simon  Rattle's  recording  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  Marietta  Simpson  graduated  from  Temple  University  and  received  her  master's 
degree  in  music  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton.  In  the  spring  of  1994 
Temple  University  awarded  her  its  Certificate  of  Honor  as  a  distinguished  alumna,  and  Phila- 
delphia's National  Political  Congress  of  Black  Women  presented  her  with  its  second  annual 
Chisholm  Award  as  an  outstanding  African-American  woman  in  music.  Among  her  other 
awards,  she  was  a  1983  finalist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Regional  Auditions,  a  1989  prize- 
winner in  the  Naumburg  International  Vocal  Competition,  and  first-prize  recipient  also  in 
1989  of  the  Leontyne  Price  Vocal  Arts  Competition  sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Negro  Business  and  Professional  Women  Clubs,  Inc. 


Noted  for  his  interpretations  in  oratorio,  tenor  Karl  Dent  performs  exten- 
sively in  concert  and  recital,  has  appeared  nationally  with  numerous  sym- 
phony orchestras,  and  has  been  soloist  with  Robert  Shaw  for  performances 
and  recordings  on  many  occasions  since  1989.  Mr.  Dent  made  his  Carnegie 
Hall  debut  in  1993  as  soloist  in  the  Berlioz  Requiem  under  Mr.  Shaw's  direc- 
tion and  returned  there  in  1994  to  sing  the  tenor  arias  in  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's.  He  made  his  1991  debut  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  Mozart's  Great  C  minor  Mass.  He  has  also  ap- 
peared in  return  engagements  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio,  and  the  National  Symphony  of 
Washington,  D.C.  His  1995-96  season  has  included  performances  of  Mozart's  Great  C  minor 
Mass  and  Barber's  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  Rachmaninoff  s  The 
Bells  and  Berlioz's  LEnfance  du  Christ  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Rachman- 
inoff s  Vespers  at  New  York's  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  sponsored  by  Carnegie  Hall  as  part 
of  the  Robert  Shaw  Choral  Series,  Mozart's  Coronation  Mass  with  Christopher  Hogwood  and 
the  San  Antonio  Symphony,  Handel's  Messiah  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  Bach's 
St.  John  Passion  with  the  North  Carolina  Symphony.  In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Dent  has  per- 
formed with  the  companies  of  Dallas,  Albuquerque,  Fort  Worth,  and  Shreveport,  highlighted 
by  portrayals  of  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus,  Almaviva  in  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Rinuccio  in  Gianni 
Schicchi,  and  more  than  100  performances  of  children's  opera  productions,  creating  the  role 
of  Conrad  in  the  world  premiere  of  Thomas  Pasatieri's  The  Goose  Girl.  He  has  also  appeared 
as  soloist  at  such  festivals  as  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  the  Bach  Aria  Festival  in  Stony  Brook, 
New  York,  the  Round  Top  Early  Music  Festival,  and  the  New  Texas  Festival.  His  numerous 
performances  with  Robert  Shaw  have  included  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony and  the  world  premiere  of  Menotti'sFor  the  Death  of  Orpheus  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony. 
In  addition  he  has  attended  the  Robert  Shaw  Institute  in  Quercy,  France,  as  soloist  in  Rach- 
maninoff's Vespers,  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  and  Aus  der  tiefe,  and  the  Brahms  Liebeslieder-Walzer  and 
Neuesliebeslieder-Walzer.  Mr.  Dent's  recording  credits  on  Telarc  include  a  Grammy-winning  re- 
cording of  the  Rachmaninoff  Vespers,  the  Brahms  Liebeslieder-Walzer,  Schubert's  songs  for  male 
chorus,  and  an  album  of  great  opera  choruses.  His  recording  with  Robert  Shaw  and  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  of  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral 
Recording  of  1990.  A  native  of  Houston,  and  making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week, 
Mr.  Dent  is  Artist/ Associate  Professor  of  Music  at  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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Making  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  this  week,  bass  Peter  Rose  was  born 
in  Canterbury,  England,  read  music  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia,  and 
studied  with  Ellis  Keeler  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  the  National 
Opera  Studio.  He  won  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Memorial  Scholarship  and  the 
Guildhall  Gold  Medal  in  1985  and  the  Glyndebourne  John  Christie  Award 
in  1986.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in  1986  as  the  Commendatore  in  Don 
Giovanni  with  Glyndebourne  Festival  Opera  in  Hong  Kong,  was  a  principal 
bass  with  Welsh  National  Opera  from  1986  to  1989,  and  made  his  Royal 
Opera  House  debut  in  Anna  Bolena  with  Joan  Sutherland  in  1988.  Mr.  Rose 
has  also  appeared  with  Scottish  Opera,  the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence,  San  Francisco  Opera, 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival,  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  English  Na- 
tional Opera,  the  Deutsche  Staatsoper  in  Berlin,  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  the  Istanbul  Festi- 
val, and  at  the  New  Israeli  Opera  House  in  Tel  Aviv,  in  roles  including  Narbal  in  Les  Troyens, 
Gessler  in  Guillaume  Tell,  Kecal  in  The  Bartered  Bride,  Bottom  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
King  Marke  in  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Ramfis  in  Aida,  Hunding  in  Die  Walkure,  Pimen  in  Boris  Godu- 
nov,  Dosifei  in  Khovanshchina,  Mustafa  in  L'italiana  in  Algeri,  Osmin  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
Serail,  and  Rocco  in  Fidelio.  Concert  engagements  have  included  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Mozart's  Requiem  at  the  Barbican  in  London,  and  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  with  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Recordings  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  with  Teresa 
Stratas,  Salome  with  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
with  Carlo  Rizzi,  The  Barber  of  Seville  and  Tosca  for  Chandos,  and  Beatrice  Cenci  for  Sony  Classical. 
Mr.  Rose's  future  engagements  include  The  Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitezh  at  the  Komische 
Oper,  Berlin,  Aida,  Mathis  der  Maler,  La  boheme,  Semele,  and  Das  Rheingold  at  Covent  Garden, 
Don  Giovanni  at  Orange,  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Seattle,  and  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
December  1996  as  Bottom  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


Organized  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver 
became  director  of  vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  marked  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
in  April  1995  and  celebrated  that  anniversary  last  summer.  In  December 
1994,  in  its  first  performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  of  Berlioz's  Requiem,  Romeo  etfuliette,  the  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from 
Les  Troyens,  and,  in  its  Asian  premiere,  the  Messe  solennelle.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  and  originally  formed 
for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  BSO's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members 
who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Boston  Pops,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Bernard  Haitink, 
and  such  prominent  guests  as  Marek  Janowski,  Roger  Norrington,  and  Simon  Rattle.  The 
chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numer- 
ous recordings,  beginning  with  Berlioz's  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
a  1975  Grammy  nominee  for  Best  Choral  Performance.  Recordings  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  compact  disc  also  include  Tchaikovsky's  Pique  Dame  and  Ber- 
lioz's Requiem,  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal;,Strauss's  Elektra,  Mahler's  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth 
symphonies,  Bartok's  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  and  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  on  Philips; 
Poulenc's  Gloria  and  Stabat  mater  with  Kathleen  Battle,  and  Mendelssohn's  complete  incidental 
music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  Frederica  von  Stade,  on  Sony  Classical/CBS  Masterworks.  Also  for  Philips,  the  chorus 
has  recorded  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms's  Alto  Rhapsody  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink's  direction.  They  may  also  be  heard  on  two  Christmas  albums 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra:  "Joy  to  the  World,"  on  Sony  Classical,  and 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  on  Philips. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  was  for  many 
years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT  Concert  Choir,  and  a  senior  lecturer 
in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the  John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977;  his  recent  recording 
with  that  ensemble  for  Koch  International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the 
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Chorale — Bright  Sheng's  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai,  Martin  Amlin's  Time's  Caravan,  and  Wil- 
liam Thomas  McKinley's  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of  Elliott  Carter.  A  second  re- 
cording for  Koch  is  planned,  to  include  Carter's  remaining  choral  works,  and  music  by  other 
American  composers.  Mr.  Oliver's  recent  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  have  included  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony  with  the  Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1985. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Carol  Amaya 
Annette  Anfinrud 
Sarah  S.  Brannen 
Karol  Carroll 
Catherine  Cave 
Danielle  Champoux 
Jane  Circle  Morfill 
Patricia  Cox 

Sarah  Dorfman  Daniello 
Ann  M.  Dwelley 
Martha  R.  Golub 
Carrie  L.  Hammond 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Holly  MacEwen  Krafka 
Nancy  Kurtz 
Erin  E.  McCoy 
Carol  McKeen 
Margaret  O'Connell 
Elizabeth  Ann  Parvin 
Livia  Racz 
Miranda  Roberts 
Melanie  W.  Salisbury 
Lynda  Schiller 
Suzanne  Schwing 
Joan  P.  Sherman 
Annelise  Skovmand 
Patricia  J.  Stewart 
Sarah  J.  Telford 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Jennifer  Anderson 

Maisy  Bennett 

Betty  B.  Blume 

Nancy  Brockway 

Sharon  Brown 

Sharon  Carter 

Sue  Conte 

Abbe  Irene  Dalton 

Diane  Droste 

Barbara  Naidich  Ehrmann 


Paula  Folkman 
Debra  Swartz  Foote 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Jennie  Gorton 
Deborah  Gruber 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Diane  Hoffman-Kim 
Evelyn  Eshleman  Kern 
Alice  Lin 
Gale  Livingston 
Dana  Patek 
Roslyn  Pedlar 
Marian  Rambelle 
Rachel  Shetler 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Dianne  M.  Terp 
Amy  K.  Toner 
Christina  Lillian  Wallace 
Eileen  West 

Tenors 

Paul  Allen 
James  Barnswell 
John  C.  Barr 
Jeff  Brown 
Edward  Chiu 
Andrew  O.  Crain 
Bill  Cutter 
Richard  Damaso 
James  DeSelms 
Tom  Dinger 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
David  Mack  Henderson 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Jeffrey  A.  Kerr 


Henry  Lussier 

David  Hale  Mooney 

David  Norris 

Krishan  Oberoi 

John  R.  Papirio 

Martin  S.  Thomson 

Kirk  Sullivan 

L.  Daniel  Vincent 

Benjamin  Antes  Youngman 

Basses 

Christopher  Austin 
Stephen  Bloom 
John  Cavallaro 
Kirk  Chao 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Edward  E.  Dahl 
Mark  Gianino 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Jeramie  Hammond 
Michael  G.  Healy 
Michael  T  Heneise 
David  K.  Kim 
Bruce  Kozuma 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Greg  Mancusi-Ungaro 
Geoffrey  Martin 
Michael  Olbash 
John  Olson 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Simon  A.  Rakov 
Peter  Rothstein 
David  W.  Secour 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Timothy  Shetler 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Brad  Turner 
Terry  L.  Ward 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Warren  P.  Ziegler 


Felicia  A.  Burrey,  Chorus  Manager 
Martin  Amlin,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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Last  November  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Bernard  Haitink  made  his 
first  appearances  as  the  BSO's  Principal  Guest  Conductor,  an  appointment 
beginning  this  season  as  part  of  an  initial  three-year  commitment  which 
also  includes  conducting  and  teaching  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  recording 
with  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Haitink  made  his  initial  Boston  Symphony  appear- 
ances in  1971  and  1973  and  has  returned  regularly  for  subscription  con- 
certs since  1985.  He  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  with  two  programs  in 
August  1994  and  in  1995-96  led  four  subscription  programs  at  Symphony 
Hall,  two  in  November,  and  two  to  close  the  season  this  past  April.  His 
recordings  with  the  orchestra,  for  Philips,  include  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  and  Ravel's 
complete  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  This  season  he  recorded  further  music  of  Ravel  with  the  orchestra. 
Bernard  Haitink  is  music  director  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House,  where  he  conducts  opera, 
ballet,  and  orchestral  concerts.  He  was  music  director  at  Glyndebourne  from  1978  to  1988 
and  has  conducted  many  operas  for  television  and  video  with  that  company  and  the  Royal 
Opera.  Music  director  of  the  European  Youth  Orchestra  since  1994,  Mr.  Haitink  was  chief 
conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  from  1964  to  1988  and  principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  from  1967  to  1979,  becoming  that  orchestra's  President  in  1990.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  major  orchestras  of  Europe  and  America  worldwide,  including  a  1991  appearance 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  centenary  celebra- 
tions. Recently  at  Covent  Garden  Mr.  Haitink  conducted  a  new  production  of  Wagner's  Die 
Meistersinger,  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova,  Wagner's  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  and  Siegfried,  and 
Verdi's  Simon  Boccanegra.  In  addition  to  concerts  with  the  Concertgebouw,  London  Philhar- 
monic, Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  European  Union  Youth  Orchestra  on  tour  (including 
a  BBC  Promenade  Concert),  his  1994-95  season  included  concerts  with  the  Dresden  Staats- 
kapelle,  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra  at  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
As  part  of  a  major  Mahler  cycle  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra.  In  1995-96  at  Covent  Garden  Mr.  Haitink  com- 
pleted Wagner's  Ring  cycle  with  Gotterdammerung  and  also  conducted  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Tippett's  The  Midsummer  Marriage,  and  Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  He  appeared  at  the  Salzburg 
Easter  Festival  with  both  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Mahler  Youth  Orchestra.  Mr.  Hai- 
tink's  many  recordings  for  Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI  include  the  complete  symphonies  of 
Mahler,  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven  with  the  Concertgebouw,  works  by  Brahms  and  Bruckner 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  music  of  Shostakovich,  Stravinsky,  Liszt,  Elgar,  Hoist,  and 
Vaughan  Williams  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  His  opera  recordings  include  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni,  Cosifan  tutte,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Die  Zauberflote;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle  and 
Tannhduser;  Strauss's  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Daphne;  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Among  the  awards  and  honors  recognizing  his  services  to  music,  Bernard  Haitink 
was  created  Honorary  KBE  in  1977,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1988,  and  was  awarded  the  Erasmus  Prize  in  Holland  in  1991. 


Pianist  Emanuel  Ax  captured  public  attention  in  1974  when,  at  twenty-five, 
he  won  the  First  Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition  in 
Tel  Aviv.  He  won  the  Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert  Artists  in  1975  and 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  four  years  later.  An  RCA  recording  contract  followed, 
with  many  of  his  more  than  twenty  albums  becoming  best-sellers  and  win- 
ning top  honors.  In  1987  he  became  an  exclusive  Sony  Classical  recording 
artist,  making  his  debut  on  that  label  with  a  collection  of  Chopin  scherzos 
and  mazurkas.  Recent  releases  have  included  a  Grammy-winning  album  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  part  of  an  ongoing  Haydn  cycle;  the  two  Liszt  con- 
certos and  the  Schoenberg  concerto;  and  three  solo  Brahms  albums,  the  latest  featuring  the 
Piano  Sonata  No.  2  and  the  Op.  116  and  117  pieces.  Mr.  Ax  was  featured  on  the  soundtrack 
to  the  film  "Immortal  Beloved."  Forthcoming  releases  include  the  two  Brahms  concertos  and 
an  album  of  music  by  Astor  Piazzolla.  Mr.  Ax  appears  with  the  major  orchestras  and  in  solo 
recital  throughout  the  world,  including  regular  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals.  Dur- 
ing 1996-97  Mr.  Ax  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto  Symphony.  His  European  schedule 
includes  a  tour  of  Spain  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  a  German  tour  with  the  English 
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Chamber  Orchestra,  and  appearances  with  the  Deutsches  Symphonie-orchester  Berlin,  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony,  the  NDR  Orchestra  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig's  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande.  He  also  gives  a  series  of  European  recitals 
with  violinist  Young  Uck  Kim  and  solo  recitals  in  the  United  States  including  a  return  to  Car- 
negie Hall.  As  chamber  musician  Mr.  Ax  performs  duo-recitals  and  records  regularly  with 
Yo-Yo  Ma.  This  past  season  the  duo  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their  partnership 
with  a  series  of  recitals  culminating  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  with  a  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center" 
telecast  from  Alice  Tully  Hall.  In  October  1996  the  two  join  Isaac  Stern  for  performances  of 
the  Schubert  piano  trios  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Increasingly  interested  in  contemporary  music, 
Mr.  Ax  has  given  the  premieres  of  recent  works  by  Peter  Lieberson,  Ezra  Laderman,  William 
Bolcom,  and  Joseph  Schwantner.  This  fall  he  joins  the  American  Composers  Orchestra  for 
the  premiere  of  a  new  piano  concerto  by  Jacob  Druckman.  Born  in  Lvov,  Poland,  Emanuel 
Ax  moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  His  studies  in  the 
Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard  were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Epstein 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  His  piano  teacher  was  Mieczylaw  Munz, 
and  he  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  majored  in  French.  Mr.  Ax  has  ap- 
peared regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  Tanglewood  debut  in  August 
1978,  most  recently  for  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  last  October. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe  performs  on 

a  Stradivarius  violin  loaned  to  the  orchestra  by  Lisa,  Nicole,  and  Wanda  Reindorf 

in  memory  of  their  brother,  Mark  Reindorf. 


EUROPEAN 
VACATION  RENTALS 

from 

Cottages  &  Farmhouses 

to 

Castles  &  Villas 

for  information,  contact 

Vacances  en  Campagne 

800-533-5405/413-528-6610 
Fax  413-528-6222 


BACH,  BEETHOVEN, 
BRAHMS 

at 

TWO  GLORIOUS  WEEKENDS  AT 
MIAMI'S  LANDMARK  RESORT 

Jan  24  -26  The  Four  B's 
April  11-13  French  Festival 

Chamber  Music,  Renowned  Soloists, 
Themed  Concerts,  Lectures,  Symposiums, 
Golf,  Swimming,  Themed  Banquets,  Wine- 
tasting,  Spa,  and  much  more. 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  AND  INFORMATION  CALL  THE  BILTMORE 

1-800  727-1926  or  (305)  445-1926 

CL0SEi&ERS 

WlrpUSlC 
Yehuda  Hanani,  Artistic  Director 
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THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY 

The  Koussevitzky  Society  recognizes  annual  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund,  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Fund,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  grateful  to  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  their  generous  annual  support  of  $1,800  or 
more  during  the  1995-96  season.  Capital  and  endowment  contributions  of  $1,800  or  more  given  during 
this  season  are  listed  as  well.  This  roster  acknowledges  gifts  received  from  September  1, 1995,  through 
June  30, 1996. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Ms.  Helen  Ladd  Brackett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Ms.  Renee  Burrows 

The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music, 

Inc. 
Country  Curtains 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  Sanford  H.  Fisher 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

GE  Plastics 

The  Ann  and  Gordon  Getty 

Foundation 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation 
Mr.  Charles  H.Jenkins, Jr. 
William  M.Joel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Jones 
Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
The  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Larkin,  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  G.McClellan,  Jr. 

Gloria  Moody  Press 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Reich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  Shufro 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Spark 

Mr.  John  Studzinski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  F.  G.  Tottenham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 

Anonymous  (1) 


The  Britten-Pears  Foundation 
Eunice  Cohen 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Susan  Morse  Hilles 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company 
The  James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ann  and  Alan  Bernstein 
Elayne  P.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynton  M.  Blount 
The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  Dichter 
Ann  V.  Dulye/Walden  Printing 

Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Elvin 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Fowler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fraser 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed 


FELLOWS 

Wynton  Marsalis 
Henrietta  N.  Meyer 
The  Netherland-America 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
The  Bessie  Pappas  Charitable 

Foundation 


SPONSORS 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Golber 
Carol  R.and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 
Ms.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Housholder 
The  Kandell  Family 
Kay-Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kruvant 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  P.  Levy 


Charlotte  Palmer  Phillips 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Zemsky 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Pearl 

Drs.  Eduardo  and  Lina  Plantilla 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Powers,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Mr.  Alan  Sagner 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 

Schneider 
Jerry  and  Nancy  Straus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aso  Tavitian 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wermuth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Giles  C.  Windor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  K.  Zeise 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Ash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J.  Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bernstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Braus 

Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser 

Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

Catharon  Productions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Collias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Colvin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Cornelio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  S.  Cummis 

Malka  and  Eitan  Evan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Falik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Priscilla  H.  Garlock,  M.D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Gendler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hahn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klaus  Hallig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Abelow 

Janet  Adams  and  James  Oberschmidt 

Mrs.  Sidney  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 

Rose  Barell 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barrington  Foundation 

Berkshire  Physicians  &  Surgeons, 

P.C. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Berry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Blackmarr 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bleich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Boraski 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Borer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Boyce 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Brager 
Mr.  Richard  Scott  Burow 
Classical  Tents 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cliff 
Cliffwood  Inn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  M.  Colton 


PATRONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Harwick 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Helen  G.  and  Arnold  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Linda  Vogel  Kaplan 

Susan  B.  Kaplan  and  Ami  A. 

Trauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kimmel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Kleinberg 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Kruvant 
Mr.  Steven  Kruvant 
Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 
Frederick  H.  Leonhardt 

Foundation 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Lesser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 
Ms.  Marilyn  Linden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  K.  Nelson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Fred  Netter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch 
The  Charles  L.  Read  Foundation 

MEMBERS 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert.  J.  Coyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Deutsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Downs 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Duston 

Hal  and  Jacqueline  Dynan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Edelson 

K.  H.  Fairbend 

Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln 

Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gaines 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Gay 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gilman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Ginsburg 
David  H.  Glaser  and  Debra  F.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerson  G.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Gordon 
Roz  and  Cal  Gould 


The  Frederick  W.  Richmond 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Risley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Robins 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Romanow 
Mrs.  Merl  L.  Rouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Rubin 
Sue  and  David  Rudd 
Michael  K.  Schaefer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Schottenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Shapiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Shewer 
The  Stephen  and  Sybil  Stone 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strickman 
Ms.  June  Ugelow 
Rabbi  Pamela  Wax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 
Mr.  R.  Lyman  Wood 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde 
Yankee  Candle  Company 
Anonymous  (1) 


Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Greene 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grossman 
Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harte 
Joe  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne 
Ms.  Antoinette  Herber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Herbst 
Drs.  Joan  and  Jerome  Hoffman 
Hofstra  University  Center  of 
Organizational  Excellence 
Ruth  Houghton 
ICM  Artists,  Ltd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Jaffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Janssen,  Jr. 
Leslie  and  Stephen  J.  Jerome 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Y.  Kapiloff 
Leonard  and  Marcia  Simon  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 
KD  Office  Works 
Mr.  Bruce  Kelly 
Mr.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  F.  Kilmer 
Koppers  Chocolates 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Kramer 

Norma  and  Irving  Kronenberg 

Mr.  Joseph  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Kugler 

Mrs.  Mildred  Luria  Langsam 

Robert  and  Linda  Leffert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Leibowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Leifman 

Roger  L.  Levey  and  Julie  S.  Tan 

Ms.  Susan  Levin 

Drs.  Sanford  H.  and  Carol  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Herbert  Lieberman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Liebowitz 

Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Lipson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Lombard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Luria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  E.  Marvin 

J.  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T  McCain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McKearnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mendelson 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Mensch 

The  Messinger  Family 

Evelyn  S.  Nef 

Nivloc  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Novik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Novotny 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Panton 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Parisier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Quinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Rattner 

Ms.  Susan  P.  Read 

Carolee  and  Nathan  Reiber 

John  H.  Rice 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mary  F.  Rosasco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 

Rosenkrantz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosow 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Rothenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Rousseau 
Carolyn  Rowland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  R.  Rubin 
Bruce  Sagan  and  Bette  Hill 
Robert  M.  Sanders 
Renee'  D.  Sanft 
Roger  A.  Saunders 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schecter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 
Bonnie  and  Bill  Sexton 
Robert  and  Roberta  Silman  and 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Karpel 
Mrs.  Pollard  Simons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Sperry 
Mrs.  Irma  Mann  Stearns  and 

Dr.  Norman  Stearns 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Steinberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Sterling 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  J.  Stichman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stakely 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  B.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

The  Studley  Press,  Inc. 

Janet  and  Michael  Suisman 

Sullivan  Paper  Company 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sweeney 

Talbots 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Roger  Tilles 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Trattner 

Sandra  and  Howard  Tytel 

Mr.  Laughran  S.  Vaber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  van  Kipnis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Verebay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II 

J.  Craig  Weakly  and  M.  Terri  Poli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Weiller  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Werner 

Wheatleigh  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Ms.  Carol  Andrea  Whitcomb 

Mr.  Ralph  Willard 

Robert  G.  Wilmers 

Robert  I.  Wishnick  Foundation 

Mrs.  Christopher  Young 

Simon  H.  and  Esther  Zimmerman 

Richard  M.  Ziter,  M.D. 

Anonymous  (5) 
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TanglewGDd 

ANNUA  LTF  UNO 


We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  Friends  for  their 
generous  support.  These  special  individuals  have 
each  donated  $250-$1799  in  unrestricted  gifts  to  the 
1996  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund  Campaign.  This  list 
represents  contributions  received  between  September 
1,  1995,  and  August  1,  1996. 


Ms.  Brenda  Aaronson 
Ms.  Paula  L.  Abedon 
Ms.  Estanne  Abraham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J. 

Abrahamson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C. 

Abrahams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 

Achtmeyer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Masazumi  Adachi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R. 

Adelman 
Hiroshi  Akimoto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Albert 
J.  Mark  Albertson  D.M.D.,  PA. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R. 

Alexander 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Allegrone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  M.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Along 
Ms.  Nancy  R.  Alpert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Altman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 
Mrs.  Sandra  C.  Anastasi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 

Anderson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Antiles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  E. 

Applegate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 

Applegate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Arkans 
Dr.  Gerson  H.  Aronovitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Aronowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Aronson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Aspel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L. 

Auerbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Avery 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Avnet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 
Ms.  Esther  Azus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert  L.  Bagus 
Ms.  Beverly  G.  Baker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Balsam 
Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Baiter 
Ms.  Emily  L.  Bangs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Davis  Banks 
Mrs.  Ellen  Banner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Banta 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R. 

Barber 


Ms.  Stephanie  F.  Barber 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Baron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Patrick  Barrett 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R. 

Barton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Bashevkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Baum 
Sherry  and  Joe  Baum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  C.  Beach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Becker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Becker 
Ms.  Mary  R.  Beckert 
Ms.  Marilyn  A.  Beckwith 
Ms.  Vivian  L.  Beede 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  R.  Bell 
Milton  Beller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Bender 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Benjamin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Berg 
Aaron  Berger 
Andrew  Bergman 
Mrs.  Judith  B.  Bergman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bergner 
Andrew  and  Kathy  Berkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Berko 
Greta  B.  and  Richard  S. 

Berkson 
Daniel  M.  Berley 
Dr.  Frederick  Berlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Berlstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  Berman 
Fred  Berman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Berman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Berman 
Joseph  E.  Bermant 
Ms.  Barbara  Bernstein 
Jim  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Rose  Bernstein 
Kirk  G.  Berridge 
Peter  Alexander  Berton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Beurket 
Robert  L.  Bildner  and  Elisa 

Spungen  Bildner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Billard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A. 

Billetter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour 

Birnbaum 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Black 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Black 
Ms.  Doreen  V.  Blanc 
Ms.  Katherine  Blass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Blatt 
Howard  L.  Blau 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Blau 

Dr.  Phyllis  Claire  Bleck 

John  Bleckman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Bleifer 

Ms.  Sue  Blessing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bloom 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Bodian 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Bogaty 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J. 

Bohnen 
Miss  Rhoda  C.  Bonville 
Anton  Bovaird 

Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr. 
William  Gordon  Bowie 
Ms.  Suzanne  S.  Bowley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Brand 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Brandi 
Vincent  C.  Brann 
Mrs.  Henry  Brenner 
John  W.  Brewer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Brewer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 

Brickman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 

Bridges 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  R.  Briggs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Brody 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brody 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brosnan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brown 
Harry  John  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  D. 

Brown 
Ms.  Sandra  L.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K 

Buckwalter 
Allan  and  Rhea  Bufferd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R. 

Bulkeley 
Harold  W.  Bulman 
Mrs.  John  Burbank 
Alan  L.  Burleson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Burns 
David  Bushko 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Butterfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Butterfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Byron 
Stanley  D.  Canter 
Mrs.  Henderson  Carey 
Stephen  R.  Carlin  and  M. 

Ostrow 
William  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Carrel 
Ms.  Paula  Carroll 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Cartun 
Adam  A.  Casmier 
Ms.  Kathryn  G.  Casparian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 

Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Charles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Chayes 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Chesterton- 

Norris 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Chibnik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  E. 

Christenson 
Lewis  F.  Clark 
Kay  and  Logan  Clarke 
Donald  J.  Clausing 
Gordon  H.  Clem 
John  Cloud 
Ms.  Priscilla  S.  Clute 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clyman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  H.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  M. 

Cohen 
Edwin  and  Marilyn  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cohen 
Drs.  Kathleen  S.  and  Morris 

Cohen 
Kenneth  W.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  H. 

Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Cohen 
Shirley  and  Paul  Cohen 
Ms.  Suzanne  N.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Carol  F.  Colombo 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Colvin 
Mrs.  Andre  M.  Come 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  E. 

Compton 
Johns  H.  Congdon 
Michael  and  Shawn  Leary 

Considine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Conver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Jeffrey  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G  Cook 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Cooney 
Ranny  Cooper 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 

Cooperman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  L. 

Cooperman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Corwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 

Costello 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Cotton 
Dr.  George  M.  Coulter 
Ms.  Hazel  L.  Coven 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Cowan 
Ms.  Pamela  A.  Crandall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Crawford 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  R. 

Creeger 
Ms.  Lynn  M.  Creighton 
Dr.  Mary  Jean  Crooks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Player  Crosby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 

Cunningham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Curnin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  Curran 
David  D'Alessio 


Mrs.  Sybil  D'Orsi 
Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 
Edward  J.  Dailey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Dandridge 
Alexander  Davis 
Benjamin  C.  Davis 
Ms.  Maude  Sergeant  Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Warren 

Davis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
John  G.  Day 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Deely,Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phlilp  Sedgwick 

Deely 
Ms.  Cecelia.  B.  DeForge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R. 

DeGiacomo 
Michael  DeGregory 
Daniel  A.  Demarest 
Arthur  W.  Demelle 
Paul  M.  Densen 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Desmarais 
Arnold  R.  Deutsch 
Ms.  Louise  W.  Devine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Mitchell 

Devorris 
Neisa  K.  DeWitt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Dickson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Dighton 
Ritchie  Dion 
Ray  and  Milly  Donaghy 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dorsen 
Ms.  F.  Lee  Doswell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W. 

Douglass 
Ms.  Carole  H.  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 

Drew,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  P.  Drobeck 
Ms.  Judith  R.  Drucker 
Robert  H.  Druckman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dukoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan 
Donald  R.  Dustin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Easton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goetz  B.  Eaton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H. 

Edelstein 
John  Francis  Egan 
Hon.  Warren  W.  Eginton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Eglinton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Egry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M. 

Eichenfield 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Donald 

Eisenstein 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Ellman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Emerson 
Everett  and  Katherine  Emerson 
Mrs.  Benjamin  England 
Mrs.  Simon  England 
Robert  E.  Enslein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jerry  Epstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Epstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  N. 

Epstein 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Erbe 


Felix  Ermanis 
Kenneth  R.  Eshelman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M. 

Eskwitt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  S. 

Esposito 
Ms.  Annette  J.  Evans 
Jacob  W.  Ewer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Faber 
Clarence  Fan  to 
Mrs.  Marianne  K.  Fanto 
Carol  and  Robin  Farkas 
Ms.  Patricia  Farrell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  E. 

Fecteau 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Feder 
Ms.  Len  Feiman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R. 

Feinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Feld 
Alan  and  Judy  Feldman 
Matthew  and  Shirley  Feldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Feldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Felser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Fendrick 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fenig 
Ms.  Beth  Fentin 
Mrs.  Murray  W.  Finard 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Finck 
Jim  and  Pat  Fingeroth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Finn 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

Fischbein 
Ms.  Shelley  D.  Fischel 
John  and  Suzanne  Fischer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fish 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Flaum 
Ms.  Melisande  Flavin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Florin 
Ms.  Karin  L.  Fogal 
Jeff  Foran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Forman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Forrow 
Miss  Doris  B.  Foster 
Ms.  Rose  Foster 
Barry  M.  Fox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Fox 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  A.  Fox 
Ms.  Vivian  C.  Fox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Frank 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Franklin 
Sharon  and  Marvin  Freedman 
Conrad  F.  Frey 
Jonathan  Frey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Friedl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Friedlieb 
Gerald  Friedman  MD 
Harvey  Friedman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J. 

Friedman 
Fred  W.  &  Ruth  W  Friendly 
Ms.  Joan  Fromm 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  S. 

Fuess,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gaffin 

Martin  Gallant 

Sam  and  Ethel  Galowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  M.  Gamby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ganz 

Lonnie  and  Jeffrey  Garber 

Ms.  Susan  Garber 

Leslie  J.  Garfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gatof 

Mrs.  George  E.  Gayles 

Richard  B.  Gaynor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Gehner 

Mrs.  Philip  A.  Gelber 

Ms.  Susan  Geller 

George  Gellert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Genatt 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Everett  E. 

Gendler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Y 

Gershman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Gerson 
Stephen  A.  Gilbert 
Thomas  J.  Gilligan,Jr. 
Leonard  Gilman 
Ms.  Nancy  North  Gimbal 
Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  J. 

Ginstling 
Dr.  Joy  J.  Glaser 
Andor  A.  Glattstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Glick 
B  &  J  Glickman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Godt 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Gold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Z.  Gold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Gold 
Murray  Goldblum 
Ruth  M.  Goldin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Goldsmith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Goldstein 
Bert  and  Evee  Goldstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Gomberg 
Hon.  Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Good 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I. 

Goodkind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Goodwin 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  L. 

Gorbach 
Corinne  and  Jerry  Gorelick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  N. 

Gorham 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Ms.  Kathleen  M.  Gorski 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Gotlieb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gottesfeld 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E. 

Gotthelf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Gowen 
Mr.  and  Dr.  Julius  Graber 
Professor  Robert  M.  Graham 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Graves 
Drs.  Rebecca  &  Alan  Green 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  J. 

Greenberg 
Burton  G.  Greenblatt 
Norman  Greenfield 
W.  M.  Greenfield 
Mrs.  Leo  Greenhill 
David  and  Harriet  Griesinger 
Harold  Grinspoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 

Grobman 
Earl  Groner 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Gross 
Mrs.  Joan  Gross 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  A. 

Grover 
Enrique  Guardia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S. 

Gumbinner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Haber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynne  and  Gilbert 

Haberman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hallowell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Halpert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  M.  Hand 
Joel  Handel 
Joseph  K  and  Mary  Jane 

Handler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Handwerker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Hansell 
Larry  Hansen 
Ms.  Priscilla  A.  Hansen 
Robert  L.  Hansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Robert  Harris 
Ms.  Linda  V.B.  Harris 
William  B.  Harris 
Satoru  Hashimoto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Hastings 
Dr.  Richard  U.  Hausknecht 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Hauss 
Ms.  Elizabeth  S.  Hawes 
Randolph  G.  Hawthorne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Hazan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Heffner 
Ms.  Audrey  Heimler 
Ms.  Margaret  M.  Helfrich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  A. 

Hellman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 

Henderson 
Gardner  C.  Hendrie 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  R. 

Hendrix 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Henegan 
Michael  J.  Henry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  V.  Hensley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Hershey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Herst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 

Hertel 
Dr.  Suzanne  M.  Hertel 
Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Hertz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Herzberg 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Heuschen 
Mrs.  Margit  R.  Heydenryk 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Heyman 
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Silverstein 
Stefan  M.  Silverston 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Simon 
Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Simon 
K.W  Simpson 
Ms.  Mary  Ann  Siskind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sisson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  J.  Slotoroff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Smilow 
Ms.  Mary  Hunting  Smith 
Nancy  Farr  Solley 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon 
Vernon  J.  Soubble 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Spanier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Spanier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Spellman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Speyer 
Mrs.  Ammiel  Spicehandler 
Peter  A.  Spiegelman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Spieler 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Max  L. 

Stackhouse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 

Stampleman 
David  P.  Stanley-Porter 
Dr.  Carl  Steeg 
Ms.  Joan  Steiger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stein 
Fred  Steinberg 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Steiner 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Stemerman 

Mrs.  Adele  H.  Stern 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Jack  Stern,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Stillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  E. 

Stonberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Stone 
Caryl  and  Richard  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W. 

Strattner,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  D.  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 

Strawgate 
Ed  Streim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stroock 
Ms.  Mildred  Struck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Stukas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Sturmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuzin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Sugar 
Ms.  Helen  M.  Sullivan 
Ms.  Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff 
Sherwood  Sumner 
Wayne  Sunday 
Richard  Sussman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 

Suter,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Sutter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Makoto  Suzuki 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Svoboda 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  David  Swawite 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G. 

Symonds 
Ms.  Marcy  Syms 
Edward  J.  Szabo 
Dr.  Priscilla  D.  Taft 
Kiyoshi  Tamagawa 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Tarlow 
Peter  Tatalias 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Taubenblatt 
Robert  and  Margaret  Taylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Teich 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Terens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K. 

Thorndike 
Bruce  Tierney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Title 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orlando  N.  Tobia 
Albert  Togut 
Dudley  H.  Towne 
Scott  A.  Trexler 
J.  Ronald  &  Florence  Trost 
Stephen  Dann  Truran 
John  B.  Tucker 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tulgan 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Tulgan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Tully 
Mrs.  Myra  Tweedy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Tyrrell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ukrain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Ulanoff 
Ms.  Judith  Uman 
Addison  F.  Unangst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Unger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Vagi 
Ms.  Emily  B.  Van  Agtmael 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Van  Dyke 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Vanderweil,  Sr. 
Paul  Robert  Varkell 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Vazakas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Veranth 
Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Verhulst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 

Vincent 
Leonard  Virello 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  C.  Voigt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 
Beate  Voremberg 
Allan  and  Marilyn  Wachtel 
Ms.  Anne  Wade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Walker 
Ms.  Kathy  Darling  Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wallace 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S. 

Wallach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Wallstein 
Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 
Ms.  Phyllis  Walt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Walters 
Milton  J.  Walters 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Wandmacher 
Ms.  Paula  Wardynski 
Mrs.  Judy  Warshaw 
Kenneth  E.  Washburne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wayne 
Robert  S.  Weil,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Weinstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Weisberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 

Weisberger 
Ms.  Dorrie  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  H.  Weiss 
Jo-Ann  and  Harvey  A.  Weiss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Weissman 
Dr.  Henny  Wenkart 
Norman  Werdiger 
Stephen  K  West 
Lewis  M.  Weston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrie  K. 

Wetstone 


Ms.  Carole  White 
Dr.  Ess  A.  White,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  White 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 

Whiteside 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Whiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  P. 

Whitney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E. 

Wikander 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Wilchesky 
S.  Kendall  Wild 
Mrs.  Dorothy  K  Wildman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Wayne 

Wilkins,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Willett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Williams,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  D. 

Williams 
Fred  and  Judith  A.  Wilpon 
Ms.  Carol  A.  Wilson 
Richard  L.  Wilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Wilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Windover 
Mrs.  Mervin  Wineberg 
Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Witherill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M. 

Wittenberg 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Wolansky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Wold 
Mrs.  Rosalie  S.  Wolf 
Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Wolfe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Wolff 
Dr.  Stuart  R.  Wolk 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  K  Wood 
Dr.  Judith  J.  Woodruff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 

Yablonsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  A.  Yaffe 
Dr.  Haruhiko  Yao 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Yesley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Young 
Brandon  And  Carol  Young 
Anthony  Yurgaitis 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Zabriskie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Zarlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Zazofsky 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Zimbler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Zisblatt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  M.  Zivan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Zubasky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Zucker 
David  R.  Zukerman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyonel  E.  Zunz 
Anonymous  Donors  (94) 
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1          NORTH  R 

TVER  GLASS 

STUDIO  and  GALLERY 


The  internationally  famous  Bridge  of  Flowers 

Shelburne  Falls  is  included  in  the  book 
"The  100  Best  Small  Art  Towns  in  America! 
by  John  Villani 


BALD  MOUNTAIN  POT' 
STUDIO  and  GALLERY 


rmi^H 


yVed  love  to  show  you  around. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  IS^HJI^SflC  TKAIfc 
&  FRANKLIN  CO 


SALMON  FALLS 
ARTISANS  SHOWROOM 


VERMONT  __ 

Willlamslown    SCENIC 

— T-A  MOHAWK 

North  V  y~  , 

Adams  ^'(IJ-vTRAIL  ("2 


MOLE 

HOLLOW     4 
CANDLES  ! 


For  more  information  please  call: 

The  Village  Information  Center 

413-625-2544 

http://www^  shaysnet.  com  /-sfaba 


A  Symphony  of  light  and  Color 
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SEIJI  OZAWA  •  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


IkWJ 
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BERNARD  HAITINK  •   PRINCIPAL  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  9 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
BARBARA  BONNEY,  soprano 

BARBER  'Knoxville:  Summer  of  1 91 5' 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARTHA  ARGERICH,  piano 

RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
TCHAIKOVSKY  'The  Nutcracker,'  Act  II 


ALL  CONCERTS  BEGIN  AT  8PM 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICES  RANGE   FROM   $53  TO  $189 

ALL  ARTISTS  AND  PROGRAMS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  10 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
Celebrating  Mstislav  Rostropovich's 
70th  Birthday 

THOMAS  'Chanson'  for  cello  and 
orchestra  (New  York  premiere) 

RANDS  New  work  for  cello  and 
orchestra  (New  York  premiere; 
commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra) 

STRAUSS  'Don  Quixote' 


LC»MlUM^^I>l^^JVM«MWWMiM»^r^-y  ~  /  -  rj>Jjjm:ftHlBtKEg>frr.*ll 


A  Day  for  Yourself... 


...at  Kripalu  Center 
forYoga  and  Health 

A  full  day  of: 

yoga  classes  •  experiential  workshops  • 

relaxing  sauna  and  whirlpool  •  vegetarian 

lunch  •  use  of  lake  for  swimming  and 

sunning  •  massage  (additional  charge) 

Any  Day  $40 


Call  413-448-3162 

Route  1 83,  Lenox,  neighboring Tanglewood 


Full  Service  Catering 
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Moore  Fine  Food,  Inc. 

56A  Church  Street 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

413-637-0336/Fax  413-637-0338 

Serving  the  Berkshires,  CT  and  N  Y 


Traditionally  handcrafted  furniture 

in  the  Shaker  andtyvt  'England 

design  genre  for  those  who  eiqpect  more. 

Michael  Charles  Cabinetmakers 

fine  Handcrafted  furniture 


53  Church  Street 

Lenox  Village,  MA   01240 


(413)  637-3483 
Open  Daily 


Sculpture 


Open  si 
Open  of 


y  Andrew 
DeVries 

View  his 
lelebrated 
works 
in  bronze 


£\yeek  summer 
M  by  appointment 


%  MA  01240 
Paul  Rocheleau 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


This  summer  come  visit 


North  Adams 

The  public  liberal  arts  college  of 
Massachusetts 


You'll  find  us  conveniently  located 

at  the  top  of  the  Berkshires 

or  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 

http://www.nasc.mass  .edu. 


North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 
Admissions:  1-800-292-6632 


THE 

Putney 
School 


Where  academics, 

the  arts,  and  the  individual 

are  equally  valued. 

Elm  Lea  Farm 

Putney  Vermont  05346 

802-387-6219 

http://www.putney.com/ 


Do  you 

know  any 

idealistic, 

imaginative, 

intellectual 

16-year-olds? 


Maybe  they're  ready  for  one  of 
America's  most  selective  liberal  arts 
colleges  -  the  only  one  to  offer  bright, 
highly  motivated  students  the  chance 
to  begin  college  after  tenth  grade. 
Simon's  Rock  College  of  Bard  has 
been  leading  the  way  in  the  academic 
acceleration  of  gifted  young  people 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

We  invite  you  (and  your  idealistic, 
imaginative,  intellectual  16-year-old 
friends)  to  visit  our  beautiful  275-acre 
campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires. 
Call  us. 


^lmOU  S  ivOCK^  The  college  for  younger  scholars* 
84  Alford  Road,  Great  Barrington,  MA  01230        (800)  235-7180 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


University  of  Hartford 

GRADUATE 

PROGRAMS 

More  than  50  full-  and 
part-time  degree  options: 

•  Business  and  Public  Administration 

•  Organizational  Behavior  •  Nursing 

•  Education  •  Insurance  •  Music 

•  Communication  •  Fine  Arts 

•  Professional  Accounting 

•  Counseling  •  Engineering 

•  Taxation  •  School  Psychology 

•  Clinical  Psychology 

•  Educational  Leadership 

Convenient  evening  classes. 
"Try  before  you"  apply  option. 
For  information:  (860)  768-4371 

gettoknow@uhavax.  hartford.  edu 
http://www.  hartford.  edu 

University  of  Hartford,  200  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
West  Hartford,  CT  06117 

Enrollment  at  the  University  ot  Hartford  is  open  to  qualified  students  regardless  ot  race, 
color,  creed,  gender,  age,  ethnic  or  national  origin,  sexual  orientation  or  disability  status. 


Berkshire 

Community  College 

Pittsfield  &  Great  Barrington 
413-499-4660,  ext.  259 


•  28  associate  degree  and 
certificate  programs 

j  •  noncredit  workshops 

j  •  Elderhostel  courses 

•  Institute  for  Lifetime  Learning 

•  Workplace  training 

•  Berkshire  Circus  Camp 

•  Kids  on  Campus 

Where  the  community 
comes  for  lifelong  learning 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAKAD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)  542-6913 


„.„__._.. 


Tanglewood  Makes 
Good  Business  Sense 


langlewood  brings  music  to  the  Berkshires,  attracting  an  audience  that  spends  more 
than  $50  million  locally  each  year.  Ticket  revenues  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  BSO's  expenses  at  Tanglewood  each  summer,  so  Tanglewood  depends  on  you! 

Become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood! 


CONCERT  MEMBER  $250 

Receive  the  Tanglewood  Advance 
Ticket  Order  Form  in  the  early 
spring,  before  tickets  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96). 

PARKING /TENT  CLUB 

MEMBER  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 
Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 
Receive  an  invitation  for  two  to  a 
private  reception  exclusively  for 
contributors  to  the  Tanglewood 
Business  Annual  Fund. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 
MEMBER  $500 


In  addition,  receive  a  summer-long 
lisitng  in  in  the  weekly  Tanglewood 
Program  Book.  Receive  10  one-day 
lawn  tickets. 


HIGHWOOD  CLUB 
MEMBER  $750 


In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  and 
bar  service  prior  to  weekend  con- 
certs, including  Sunday  Brunch  and 
post-concert  refreshments.  Receive 
silver  permit  parking  privileges. 
Receive  16  one-day  lawn  tickets. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
MEMBER  $1,800 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert 
dining  at  the  gracious  Seranak 
Supper  Club.  Enjoy  gold  permit 


parking  privileges.  Attend  a  closed 
rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  private 
reception  and  lecture.  Receive  20 
one-day  lawn  tickets.  Receive  priori- 
ty ticket  assistance  through  the 
Tanglewood  Friends  Office.  Receive 
two  tickets  to  each  BSO  Saturday- 
morning  Open  Rehearsal.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the 
Tanglewood  program  book. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 

PATRON  $2,500 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  elegant  dinner 
party  at  Seranak. 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Business  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund. 

Company  Name   Contact  Person  


Address. 


City 


State. 


Zip  Code. 


Telephone 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Business  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Friends  Office. 


1996  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 

at  Tanglewood 

Administrative  Committee 


Co-Chairmen 

Patricia  Henneberry 

William  C.  Sexton 

Secretary 
Carol  S.  Greenberg 

Executive  Committee 
Channing  Dichter 

Ginger  Elvin 

Joseph  K.  Handler 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Augusta  Leibowitz 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 

Anne  Sheridan 

Robert  Wells 

Nancy  Woitkowski 

Administrative  Committee 

Administrative  Committee  Events 

Maureen  Hickey 

Befriend  a  Pair  of  Fellows 

Carol  McCann 

Judith  M.  Cook 

Berkshire  Event 

Genne  Levasseur 

Business  Friends 

Elizabeth  T.  Selkowitz 

Robert  Wells 

Database /Handbook 

Phyllis  Phillips 

Family  Event 

Michael  Considine 

First  Aid 

Thomas  Andrew 

Friends  Office 

Marilyn  Larkin 

Marie  Feder 


Functions  Office 

Jack  &  Elizabeth  Shreenan 

Glass  House 

Jeanne  Massimiano 

Highwood 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Ileen  Smith  Cohen 

Historical  Preservation 

Bonnie  L.  Sexton 

Randy  Johnson 

Koussevitzky  Society  Events 

Channing  &  Ursula  Dichter 

Membership  Meetings /Recognition 

Rowena  Scarrow 

Music  Education 

Maddy  Baer 

Baila  Zheutlin 

New  Friends  Reception 

Carole  G.  Siegel 

Newsletter 

Harriet  Vines 

Nominating  Committee 

Channing  Dichter 

Opening  Ceremonies 

Harriet  Vines 

Rita  Blieberg 

Opening  Night  Gala 

George  &  Ginger  Elvin 

Anne  &  Barry  Sheridan 

Orchestra  Welcome  Back  Luncheon 

Louise  Kleinberg 

Catherine  Haddad 

Mary  Jane  Handler 

Ready  Team 

Al  Ayari 

Senior  Volunteer  Club 

Robert  &  Dorothy  Dandridge 


Seranak 

Elizabeth  Gordon 

Ursula  Dichter 

Seranak  Gardens 

Marianne  S.  Lipsky 

Student  Parties 

Lawrence  Phillips 

Symphony  Hall  Trips 

Ann  Dulye 

Talks  and  Walks 

Al  Ayari 

Mary  Anne  Wiegand 

Tanglewood  Committee  Liaison 

Hannah  H.  Schneider 

Tent  Club  Hospitality 

Alexandra  Warshaw 

Tickets 

Mel  Blieberg 

TMC  Cultural  Exchange  Program 

Leslie  Reiche 

TMC  Fellowship  Picnic 

Elaine  London 

Tour  Guides 

Marjorie  Lieberman 

Muriel  Lazzarini 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  Picnic 

Phyllis  Jaffe 

Rose  Foster 

Ushers 

Bruce  Callahan 

Visitor  Center 

Harry  &  Karen  Methven 

Marcia  Jones 

Youth  Activities 

Clara  Londoner 

Madeline  Hawboldt 
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THE  CHAMELEON  COUECTION 


THE  STORE 

IMAGINATIVE 

oo/ec/s  of  art 


THE  GALLERY 


EVER-CHANGING 


for  euerucfau  use 


ORIGINAL  GIFTS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
70  Railroad  Street  •  Great  Barrington,  MA  01230  •  413-528-5225 


^TBOSTON\ 

I  SYMPHONY  \          t»C?^\    i^                                 <2                             1    • 

Iorchestra/      BhU  Corporate  Sponsorships 

The  Boston  Symphony  wishes  to  acknowledge  this  distinguished  group 

of  corporations  for  their  outstanding  and  exemplary  support  of  the  Orchestra 

during  the  1995  fiscal  year. 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

LEXUS 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS 

Exclusive  Automobile  of 

"Evening  at  Pops'''' 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Public  Television  Broadcasts 

CIRCUIT  CITY  FOUNDATION 

NEC 

Esplanade  Concert  Series 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Far  East  Tour 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA 

and 
Three  Birthdays  Celebration 

Opening  Night  at  Tanglewood 

at  Tanglewood 

TDK  ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

MCI  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Tanglewood  Tickets  for  Children 

CORPORATION 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
Summer  Tour 

FILENE'S 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

NYNEX 
WCVB-TV,  CHANNEL  5 

AT&T 

Roland  Hayes  Tribute 

WCRB  102.5  FM 

Salute  to  Symphony 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Holiday  Pops  Series 

• 

JOHN  HANCOCK 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY 

NORTEL 

Opening  Night  at  Symphony 

NYNEX 

PAINEWEBBER,  INC. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  FUNDS 

SHAWMUT  BANK 

Opening  Night  at  Pops 

Single  Concert  Sponsors 

For  information  on  the  BSO  Corporate  Sponsorship  Program,  contact 
Madelyne  Cuddeback,  Director  of  Corporate  Sponsorships,  at  (617)  638-9254. 

BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following 
Business  Friends  for  their  generous  contributions  of  $500  or  more  during  the 
1996  fiscal  year.  An  eighth-note  symbol  denotes  support  of  $750-$l,799.  Names 
that  are  capitalized  recognize  gifts  of  $1,800  or  more. 


Accounting /Tax  Preparation 

Adelson  8c  Co. 

Pittsfield 
^H&R  Block 

Lee  and  Great  Barrington 
Kushi,  Myers  8c  Demers,  P.C. 

Pittsfield,  North  Adams 
Alan  S.  Levine,  P.C,  C.P.A. 

Plainview 
Kenneth  J.  Loveman,  C.P.A. 

Pittsfield 

Advertising 

J1  Ed  Bride  Associates 
Lenox 
REGION  NET  INC.,  a  division 
of  Catharon  Productions 
Ghent,  NY 
Stuart  H.  Trott,  Consultant 
Manhasset  Hills,  NY 

Arts  and  Antiques 

•f'The  Country  Dining  Room 

Antiques 

Great  Barrington 
Hoadley  Gallery 

Lenox 
J^  Henry  B.  Holt  Gallery 

Lee 
J*  RiCA-River  Contemporary 

Art 

Housatonic 
J1  Stone's  Throw  Antiques 

Lenox 

Automotive 

Biener  Nissan  Audi  Inc. 

Great  Neck,  NY 
Norman  Baker  Auto  Sales 

Worcester 
Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 

Pittsfield 
Haddad-Pontiac-Buick-Jeep- 

Eagle-Toyota-Hyundai 

Lenox 
Nissan  Cambridge  Basic 

Research 

Cambridge 


Banking 


J>  Bank  of  Boston-First  Aggie 

Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington, 

North  Adams 
b  City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 


First  National  Bank  of  the 

Berkshires 

Lee 
GREAT  BARRINGTON 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Great  Barrington 
Greylock  Credit  Union 

Pittsfield 
Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox 
^  Lenox  Savings  Bank 

Lenox 
}  Pittsfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Pittsfield 

Beverage/ Food  Sales/ 
Consumer  Goods/ Distribution 

J1  Blossom  Farm  Products  Co. 

Fairlawn,  NJ 
J"1  Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 

Adams 
J1  Crescent  Creamery,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Domaney's  Fine  Wines 

Great  Barrington 
J1  Sy  Goldstein  Brokerage  Inc. 

Floral  Park,  NY 
J1  Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc. 

Goshen,  CT 
J-KOPPERS  CHOCOLATES 

New  York,  NY 
J1  Swiss  Wine  Information 

Council 

New  York,  NY 

Contracting/ 
Building/  Supplies 

J1  Cardan  Construction,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Carr  Brothers  Hardware,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington 
Dettinger  Lunber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
DRESSER-HULL  COMPANY 

Lee 
J.H.  MAXYMILLIAN,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
jTetricca  Industries 

Pittsfield 
S  &  A  Supply  of  Pittsfield,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
W.E.  Williams  Paving,  Inc. 

West  Stockbridge 

Education 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Country  Day  School 

Lenox 


J1  Berkshire  Learning  Center 

Pittsfield 
J*  The  John  Dewey  Academy 

Great  Barrington 
North  Adams  State  College 

North  Adams 

Energy/Fuel/Utilities 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

Pittsfield 
Liptoh  Energy,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
O'Connell  Oil  Associates 

Pittsfield 
J1  Santa  Fuel,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  CT 
Sweadand  Oil 

Pittsfield 

Engineering 

Apex  Engineering,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
J>  EDM  Services 

Dalton 
General  Systems  Company, 

Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Financial  Services 

Colonial  Consulting  Corp., 

Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Monroe  G.  Faust 

Bronxville,  NY 
J>  Merrill  Lynch-The  Berkshires 

Pittsfield 
Paine  Webber 

Pittsfield 
WS  Securities  Incorporated 

Lenox 

Health  Care 

BERKSHIRE  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS 

Pittsfield 
J>  Berkshire  Eye  Center 

Pittsfield 
J>  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

of  Massachusetts 

Worcester 
J>  Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
J>  Health  New  England 

Pittsfield 
DR.  EUGENE  LEIBOWITZ 

Pittsfield 
J1  Lenox  Health  Care,  Inc. 

Lenox 


}  Dr.  Robert  K.  Rosenthal 

Newton 
J1  Royal  Health  Care  Services 

Manhattan,  Queens,  and 

Long  Island,  NY 
Joseph  Weinstein,  DDS 

White  Plains,  NY 
.hThe  Willowood  Healthcare 

Centers 

Williamstown,  North  Adams, 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 

High  Technology/Electronics 

^Berkshire  Computer 

Processing  Center,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
New  Yorker  Electronics  Co., 

Inc. 

Mamaroneck,  NY 
NIVLOC  ENTERPRISES,  LTD. 

North  Easton 
Plastics  Technology 

Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 

Insurance 

jsBader  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

West  Springfield 
BERKSHIRE  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 

Pittsfield 
Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Pittsfield 
J^The  DeValle  Agency 

Springfield 
Rosen  &  Company,  Inc. 

Port  Chester,  NY 
Ernest  S.  Sagalyn,  CLU 

Pittsfield 
Wheeler  and  Taylor 

Great  Barrington 

Legal 

.hAntonucci  &  Associates 

Lenox 
i^Cain,  Hibbard,  Myers  &  Cook 

Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington 
.hCertilman,  Balin,  Adler,  & 

Hyman 

New  York,  NY 
Cianflone  8c  Cianflone,  PC. 

Pittsfield 
^Robert J.  Cotton,  Esq. 

Needham,  MA 
Joel  S.  Greenberg,  Esq.,  PC. 

Pittsfield 
J>Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Grill 

New  York,  NY 
Ellen  Marshal,  Esq. 

West  Orange,  NJ 
}  Shulklapper  and  Vacek,  PC. 

Albany,  NY 
Bernard  Turiel,  PA. 

Iselin,  NJ 


Lodging/Where  to  Stay 

Amadeus  House 

Lenox 
APPLE  TREE  INN 

Lenox 
A  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  the 

Berkshires 

Richmond 
Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Pittsfield 
^Birchwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Black  Swan  Inn 

Lee 
J>  Blantyre 

Lenox 
Brook  Farm  Inn 

Lenox 
CLIFFWOOD  INN 

Lenox 
J1  Cranwell  Resort  and  Golf  Club 

Lenox 
J1  The  Gables  Inn 

Lenox 
Quality  Inn 

Lenox 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
^Rookwood  Inn 

Lenox 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 
Village  Inn 

Lenox 
J1  Walker  House 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 
Whistler's  Inn 

Lenox 
The  Williams  Inn 

Williamstown 
.hWindflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington 

Management  Consulting 

HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY 
CENTER  FOR  ORGANIZA 
TIONAL  EXCELLENCE 
Hempstead,  NY 

Manufacturing/Industrial 

J>  Davison  Trading  Company 

Holyoke 
JTJisbrow  Manufacturing 

East  Orange,  NJ 
French  Textiles 

Clifton,  NJ 
G.E.  PLASTICS 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
HUSKY  INJECTION 

MOLDING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lee 


Pittsfield  Generating 

Company,  L.P. 

Pittsfield 
J1  Ray  Murray,  Inc. 

Lee 
i1  Revlon  Group  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
J1  Schweitzer-Mauduit 

Lee 

Media/  Entertainment 

J1  Cablevision  Systems 

Corporation 

Woodbury,  NY 
Century  Communications 

Lee 
ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 

New  York,  NY 

Paper  Machinery/ 
Products/Printing/Publishing 

Beloit  Corporation 

Dalton 
THE  BERKSHIRE  EAGLE 

Pittsfield 
CRANE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dalton 
Excelsior  Printing  Co. 

North  Adams 
Im-Press 

Pittsfield 
KD  OFFICE  WORKS,  INC. 

Pittsfield 
Laurin  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
LOMBARD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dalton 
}  Pindar  Press 

New  York,  NY 
THE  STUDLEY  PRESS  INC. 

Dalton 
SULLIVAN  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

West  Springfield 
WALDEN  PRINTING 

COMPANY 

New  York,  NY 

Real  Estate 

Dayspring  Realtors,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
Evergreen  Buyer  Brokers  of 

the  Berkshires,  Inc. 

Lenox 

Restaurants/Where  to  Eat 

J1  Blantyre 

Lenox 
Cafe  Lucia 

Lenox 
Church  Street  Cafe 

Lenox 
Dakota 

Pittsfield 
THE  RED  LION  INN 

Stockbridge 
Seven  Hills  Inn 

Lenox 


The  Village  Inn 

Lenox 
WHEATLEIGH  HOTEL  & 

RESTAURANT 

Lenox 

Retail/Where  to  Shop 

Berkshire  Mall 

Lanesborough 
Carr  Brothers  Hardware 

Great  Barrington 
}  Carr  Hardware  and  Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 

Pittsfield 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Stockbridge 
Domaney's  Wines  &  Deli 
Great  Barrington 
Guido's  Fresh  Marketplace 

Pittsfield 
HOUSATONIC  CURTAIN 

COMPANY 

Housatonic 
KAY  BEE  TOY  &  HOBBY 

SHOPS,  INC. 

Pittsfield. 
J^Loehmann's,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 
Pasko  Frame  and  Gift  Center 

Pittsfield 
j>Paul  Rich  and  Son 

Home  Furnishings 

Pittsfield 


j>  Stern  &  Company,  Inc. 

Windsor,  CT 
Mary  Stuart  Collections 

Lenox 
Suchele  Bakers 

Lenox 
Taft  Farms 

Great  Barrington 
TALBOTS 

Lenox 
YANKEE  CANDLE  COMPANY, 

INC. 

South  Deerfield 


Services 

^  Abbott's  Limousine  and 

Livery  Services 

Lee 
Alarms  of  Berkshire  County 

Pittsfield 
Culligan  Water  Conditioning 

Inc. 

Lenox 
Devanny-Condron  Funeral 

Home 

Pittsfield 
Foresight  Land  Services 

Pittsfield 
Haupt  Tree  Company,  Inc. 

Sheffield 


J>  Hickey-Birches  Funeral  Home 

Great  Barrington 
Richmond  Telephone  Co. 

Richmond 
Security  Self  Storage 

Pittsfield 
Taconic  Telephone  Co. 

Chatham,  NY 
TAILORED  EVENTS 

Pittsfield 

Tourism/Resorts/Camps 

CANYON  RANCH 
Lenox 

Other 

Comstock,  Ferre  8c  Company 

Kensington,  CT 
DeWolfson  Down 

Great  Barrington 
Harris  R  ,  Ontario 
The  Havers 

Monterey,  MA 
J>The  Marlebar  Group 

North  Miami  Beach,  FL 
RL  Associates 

Princeton,  NJ 


Contributions  as  of  July  24,  1996 


Exquisite 
Dining 

Elegant 
Accommodations 


OLD  CHATHAM 
,,4  SHEEPHERDING 

gr  COMPANY  INN    T 


Shaker  Museum  Road,  Old  Chatham,  NY  12136 

(518)  794-9774 

Open  ior  dinner  ana  Sunday  bruncn 


There  is  no  substitute  for  good  design... 


LORENTZEN  DESIGN 


-~wnmr~ 


Furnituremaker 

Traditionally  styled 
Custom  Furniture  and  Cabintery 

for  your  home  or  office 
in  Cherry,  Maple,  Oak  and  Pine 

Call  or  write  for  a  color  brochure: 

P.  O.  Box  212  South  Egremont,  Ma.  01258 
Tel:   413-528-8272 

Studio  hours  by  appointment 


Joyous  Spring 
Pottery 


YAKI-SHIME:  Woodfired  Uhglazed  Ware 


Michael  Marcus 

Art  School  Rd.,  Monterey,  MA  01 245 

Summer  hours  1 0-5,  7  days 

(413)528-4115 


^Jsz*AxJ  (ffi^pt, 


t.p.  SADDLULAjnarr  *  co 


304  Main  Street 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

(413)  528-6500 


Routes  11  &  30 

Manchester  Center,  VT 

(802)  362-9888 


DAYS    IN    T  H  E 


An  Unparalleled 
Summer 
Opportunity  for 
Youth 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  following 
contributors  to  Days  in  the 
Arts  1996: 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust, 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation, 
Frances  Steinhart  Galligan 
Foundation,  and  many 
individuals  who  generously 
support  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  following 
have  contributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated 
Grantmakers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Anonymous, 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable 
Trust,  Abbot  and  Dorothy 
Stevens  Foundation,  Charles 
Irwin  Travelli  Fund. 


Days  in  the  Arts,  a  summer  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  cooperation 
with  23  school  departments  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, offers  middle  school  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  discover  the  world  of  the  arts. 

Utilizing  the  natural  and  cultural  richness  of  the 
Berkshires,  students  participate  in  daily  arts  work- 
shops, attend  performances,  visit  museums,  and 
enjoy  informal  activities  such  as  swimming  and 
sports.  Participating  area  cultural  institutions  in- 
clude the  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Chesterwood, 
Clark  Art  Institute,  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival, 
Shakespeare  &  Co.,  Williams  College  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  Norman  Rockwell 


Tanglew(©d 


Favorite  Restaurants  of  the  Berkshires 


Chef  owned 
and  operated 


Full  menu  Northern  and  Southern  Cucina 
15  Franklin  SL  Lenox  637-9894-1050 


oRieMT  express 

CATeRlKJQ 

Featuring 

Picnic  3erxto  Boxes 

3  Harris  St.,  West  Stockbridge,  MA  01266 
Phone  (413)  232-7066 


"  KCSTAUMN7&  tfiMEMM 

FUf  JT.  STOCKBJUDQS-  298-3530 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE! 
LUNCH  *  DINNER  *  7  DAYS  *  LATE 

NIGHT  MENU  *  CONTINENTAL 

CUISINE  *  HOME  MADE  SOUPS  * 

DESSERTS  *  SPORTS  BAR  *  GAME 

ROOM* 


K1NTAR0 


at  Great  Barrington  Train  Station 

Reservations  (4 13)  528-5678 


Voted  Best  Overall  Restaurant 

'96,  '95,  '94  &  '93 

The  Dakota  Sunday  Brunch 

is  The  Best  in  the  Berkshires' 

413-499-7900 

Pittsfield/Lenox  Line,  Pittsfield 


Authentic  Mexican  Cuisine 

OPEN  7  Days 

243-4300 

54  Main  Street,  Lee,  MA 


Serving  award  winning 

continental 

and  American  cuisine 

daily  from  11:30. . . 


Farrnfy  oumtd  sinct 

Route  7,  New  Ashford,  MA  (413)  458-3465 


-~BO0*eSsS 

— ■»  M^^1^^  Restaurant  &  Pub 

Country  Casual  Dinning 

Daily  Black  Board  Specials 

Gourmet  Brick  Oven  Pizza 

Homebaked  Desserts  -  Espresso  Bar 

Latenight  Menu 

Inviting  Pub,  Pool  side  Dinning 

Most  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 

935  Sooth  Main  St.  Ct  Barrington,  MA  {413}  528-5950 


JACKS 

GRILL 

Main  St.  Housatonic  (413)274-1000  c 
A  footloose  subsidiary  of  The  Red  Lion  Inn  - 


Japanese  Restaurant  and  Sushi  Bar 


Open  Lunch  St  Dinner  7  Days/Nights 

Friday  -  Saturday  Dinner  Se  Sushi  til  Midnight 

17  Railroad  Street.  Great  Barrington.  MA 

413-528-4343 


Shaker  Mill 
Restaurant  &  Cafe 


The  place  to  go  BEFORE  &  AFTER 

Sunday  Brunch  -  Picnics  -  Open  Late 

West  Stockbridge  413-232-0100 


PANDA  HOUSE 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

FULL  MENU                499-0660 

TAKE-OUT  SERVICE                    RT  7  &  20,  LENOX 

APPLE  TREE  INN 

AND  RESTAURANT 

"Across  the  road  from  Tanglewood" 

(413)637-1477 
Desserts  &  Lighter  Fare  After  Concert 


_.      Lunch  -  Dinner  -  Sunday  Brunch 

imfivfrl        Cafe  Menu  _  L*{e  Fare 
fSMflMlIn  Open  7    Days 

LENOX  J \2 18 

RESTAURANT  637~421 8 

218  MAIN  STREET 

Northern  Italian  and  American   Cuisine 


Lunch  and  Dinner 
Regular  and  Vegetarian  Menu 


Wmmw 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

vietnamese  restaur/" 

Harris  Street,  West  Stockbridge  •  (413)  232-4204 


In  the  WGBY/57  concert  hall... 

Stevie  Ray  Vaughan,  August  3,  9pm 

Strauss  and  Company:  Andre  Rieu,  August  7,  8pm 

Les  Miserables  in  Concert,  August  10,  8pm 

Kennedy  Center  25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  August  18,  7pm 


rif-w 


Be  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood 

and  enjoy  special  privileges  all  season  long! 


Your  support  of  the  Annual  Fund 
helps  keep  great  music  alive  at 
Tanglewood,  summer  after 


summer. 


FRIEND'S  MEMBERSHIP  $50 

Receive  a  10%  discount  on  pur- 
chases at  the  Glass  House.  Register  for 
the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

MUSIC  MEMBERSHIP  $75 

FAMILY  MEMBERSHIP  $150 

(includes  two  adults  and  children  under  21) 

Enjoy  concerts  performed  by  student 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Receive  a  10%  discount  on 
purchases  at  the  Glass  House.  Register 
for  the  popular  Talks  &  Walks  lecture 
series.  Receive  the  BSO's  Newsletter. 

TICKET  MEMBERSHIP  $250 

In  addition,  receive  the  1997  Tangle- 
wood Advance  Ticket  Order  Form 
next  February,  before  tickets  go  on 
sale  to  the  general  public  (for  gifts 
received  before  12/31/96).  Receive 
acknowledgment  in  the  Tanglewood 
program  book. 

PARKING/ 

TENT  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  $350 

In  addition,  receive  a  permit  for 
conveniently  located  parking  areas. 
Enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Tent 


^xvK^^ 


Club— which  provides  bar  service 
and  picnic  space  on  concert  days. 

THE  HIGHWOOD  CLUB  $750 

In  addition,  enjoy  buffet  dining  at  the 
Highwood  Manor  prior  to  weekend 
concerts  as  well  as  Sunday  brunch 
and  post-concert  refreshments. 
Receive  silver  card  parking  privileges 
in  Tanglewood's  parking  areas, 
reserved  exclusively  for  your  use. 

THE  BERNSTEIN  CIRCLE  $1.000 

In  addition,  receive  two  tickets  to  each 
BSO  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 

MEMBER  $1,800 

In  addition,  enjoy  pre-concert  suppers 
at  the  gracious  Seranak  Supper  Club. 
Attend  a  closed  rehearsal,  preceded  by 


a  lecture  and  reception.  Receive 
prominent  recognition  in  the  Tangle- 
wood program  book.  Enjoy  gold  card 
parking  privileges.  Receive  priority 
ticket  assistance  at  the  Tanglewood 
Friends  Office.  Attend  an  elegant 
dinner  at  Seranak. 

THE  KOUSSEVITZKY  SOCIETY/ 
PATRON  $2,500  and  above 

In  addition,  receive  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday  Recital. 
Receive  a  recent  BSO  recording,  and 
a  Tanglewood  poster  autographed 
by  the  Orchestra  member  of  your 
choice.  Attend  an  exclusive  tour 
of  Tanglewood. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Julie  Diaz,  Director  of  Tanglewood 
Development,  at  (413)  637-5275 
or  (617)  638-9275. 


Tanglew(®d 

l"i    fund 


ANNUAL 


YES!  I  want  to  become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood  for  the  1996  season! 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ to  the  Tanglewood  Annual  Fund. 

Name -  Telephone 


Address 
City  _ 


State 


Zip  Code 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Tanglewood  Annual  Fund"  c/o  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  bring  your  gift  to  the  Tanglewood  Friends  Office. 


AUGUST  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Friday,  August  2,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Music  of  Copland  and  Schumann 

Friday,  August  2,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 
GIL  SHAHAM,  violin 

COPLAND  Music  for  the  Theatre 
PROKOFIEV  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 
WILLIAMS  Three  pieces  from  Schindler's  List 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Capriccio  italien 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  8:30 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TREVOR  PINNOCK,  conductor 
MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin 
CYNDIA  SIEDEN,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HANDEL   Zadok  the  Priest 

J.S.  BACH  Violin  Concerto  in  E 

HANDEL   "Ritorna,  o  caro"  and  "Morrai  si" 

from  Rodelinda 
HANDEL   "The  mighty  pow'r"  from  Athalia 
HANDEL  Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 
J.S.  BACH   "Sheep  may  safely  graze"  from 

Cantata  No.  208 
HANDEL  "Let  the  bright  seraphim"  and  "Let 

their  celestial  concerts"  from  Samson 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
RICHARD  GOODE,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Manfred  Symphony 

Tuesday,  August  6,  at  8:30 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

(To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center, 

with  afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  LEON  FLEISHER,  KEITH 

LOCKHART,  and  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

conductors 

To  include 

TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 


Wednesday,  August  7,  at  8:30 

BO  SKOVHUS,  baritone 
WARREN  JONES,  piano 

Songs  by  Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Strauss 

Friday,  August  9,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

Music  of  Schubert 

Friday,  August  9,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
REBECCA  EVANS,  soprano 
BO  SKOVHUS,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS  A  German  Requiem 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

KIRCHNER  Music  for  Orchestra  II 
MacDOWELL  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
STRAVINSKY  Petrushka 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
JEFFREY  TATE,  conductor 
LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  Overture  to 

The  Wasps 
ELGAR  Cello  Concerto 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  5 


TakeADrive 
In  The  Country 

To  really  see  the  Berkshires,  we  recom 
travel  by  cart.  Throw  your  clu|f 
and  enjoy  CranwelTs  scen^|ndj^iutiftil 
18-hole  championsi 

Enjoy  dinner  at  thel 
before  the  she 


SORT  &  GOLF  CLUB 


lad  •  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

(413)637-1364  ^ 


The  Music  Doesn't  Have  to  End... 
If  You  Worked  Here  You'd  Be  Home  By  Now: 

Lee,  Massachusetts 


Lee  Business  Park 

•  11  Lot  Park  Zoned  Office  Park 
Light  Industrial 

•  Located  in  State  Economic  Target  Area 
with  Tax  Incentives  Available 


Lee  Corporate  Center 

Warehouse /Light  Industrial.  Assembly 
and  Office  Facility  (81,000  sq.  ft.  ware- 
house/light industry/ assembly  space 
and  35,000  sq.  ft.  office  space) 

•  Business  Incubator 


•  Environmentally  "Green" 
Well  Planned  Facility 

Approximately  2  1/2  Hours  from  Boston  or  New  York  City,  45  Minutes  to  Albany, 
NX  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
or  Springfield,  MA,  the  Pioneer  Valley,  and  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  and  the  Five  College  Consortium. 

Great  Quality  of  Life,  Cultural  and  Recreational  Attractions  •  Great  Local  Schools 

Talented  and  Capable  Workforce 

For  more  information: 

Lee  Community  Development  Corp. 

Richard  Vinefte 

413-243-5528/Fax  413-243-5529 

GROW  YOUR  BUSINESS  HERE  WITH  US  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES! 


Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

NETHERLANDS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

To  include  music  by  Hovda,  Kancheli, 
Xenakis,  de  May,  Volans,  and  Meijering 

Thursday,  August  15,  at  8:30 
GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 
All-Beethoven  program 

Friday,  August  16,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
OLLI  MUSTONEN,  piano 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
STEVEN  ISSERLIS,  cello 
JAYNE  WEST,  soprano 

All-Beethoven  program 

Friday,  August  16,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
CAROL  VANESS,  soprano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus 
Ah!  perfido  for  soprano  and  orchestra 
Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERNARD  HAITINK,  conductor 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Consecration  of  the  House 
Violin  Concerto 
Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
PAMELA  FRANK,  violin 
STEVEN  ISSERLIS,  cello 
OLLI  MUSTONEN,  piano 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

Symphony  No.  7 


Thursday,  August  22,  at  8:30 

TAFELMUSIK  BAROQUE  ORCHESTRA 
JEANNE  LAMON,  director 

Music  of  Vivaldi,  Schmelzer,  Biber,  Handel, 
Avison,  andJ.S.  Bach 

Friday,  August  23,  at  6  (Prelude) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RANDALL  HODGKINSON,  piano 

Music  of  Previn  and  Mendelssohn 

Friday,  August  23,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
JOSHUA  BELL,  violin 

MOZART  Overture  to  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 

BARBER  Violin  Concerto 

PREVIN  Reflections 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  82,  The  Bear 

Saturday,  August  24,  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  SHAW,  conductor 
CHRISTINE  BREWER,  soprano 
MARIETTA  SIMPSON,  mezzo-soprano 
KARL  DENT,  tenor 
PETER  ROSE,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MOZART  Requiem 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  of  Psalms 

Sunday,  August  25,  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERNARD  HAITINK,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  9 

in  E-flat,  K.271 
RAVEL  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (complete) 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Leon  Fleisher,  Artistic  Director 
1996  Concert  Schedule 


Sunday,  June  30,  at  5:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Opening  Exercises 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Monday,  July  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Concert 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting — To  include  Druckman 
Summer  Lightning,  and  Four  Sea 
Interludes  from  Britten's  Peter  Grimes 

Tuesday,  July  2,  at  8:30 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  6,  at  2  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Singers  from  the 

TMC  Vocal  Programs 
To  include  excerpts  from  Mozart's 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

Tuesday,  July  9,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Wednesday,  July  10,  at  4  p.m. 

Sonata  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  5  p.m. 

Special  Event — "The  Poetry  of  Donald  Hall" 
William  Bolcom,  Donald  Hall,  Joan  Morris, 

TMC  Fellows— Poetry  of  Donald  Hall 

and  music  of  William  Bolcom 
(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Thursday,  July  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  13,  at  2  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  2:30  p.m.  (Shed)* 
Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Robert  Spano  conducting 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms,  Copland,  and  Stravinsky 

Sunday,  July  14,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  July  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 


Wednesday,  July  17,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  July  20,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 

William  Eddins  conducting 

Atlantic  Brass  Quintet 

Music  of  Strauss,  Torke,  and  Beethoven 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Family  Concert  sponsored  by  KayBee  Toy 

Stores,  Inc.  and  Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gustav  Meier  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting;  Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
To  include  Britten  Diversions  for  piano 

(left  hand)  and  orchestra  and  Young 

Person 's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  11:30  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leon  Fleisher,  conductor/pianist,  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
To  include  Britten  Diversions 

and  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Monday,  July  22,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  July  23,  at  4  p.m. 

Special  Event 

Gagaku  workshop/demonstration 

(free  admission;  open  to  the  public) 

Wednesday,  July  24,  at  8:30  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Chorus 

Saturday,  July  27,  at  2  p.m. 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Joel  Smirnoff  and  Conducting  Fellows 

conducting 
To  include  Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

and  Stravinsky  Pulcinella 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  July  28,  at  8  p.m.  and 
Tuesday,  July  30,  at  8  p.m.  (Theatre)* 
(Dress  Rehearsals*: 
Thursday,  July  25,  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  July  27,  at  4:30  p.m.) 
TMC  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Fellows 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 
David  Kneuss,  director;  John  Michael 
Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly,  design 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
Britten  Peter  Grimes  (fully-staged  production 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  premiere) 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Thursday,  August  8,  at  8:30  p.m. 
The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

Gilbert  Kalish,  piano;  Joel  Krosnick,  cello; 
William  Purvis,  horn;  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin;  John  Tighe,  percussion — Music 
of  Wernick,  Babbitt,  Shapey,  Carter, 
and  Ligeti 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  2  p.m. 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Anderson, 
Hesketh,  Mason,  Reich,  Varese,  and 
Takemitsu 

Saturday,  August  10,  at  11  p.m. 

Ellen  Corver  and  Sepp  Grotenhuis, 
pianos — Stockhausen  Mantra 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  10  a.m. 

The  Natalie  and  Murray  Katz  Concert 

TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Mackey, 
Loevendie,  Szymanowski,  Golijov, 
Berio,  andjanacek 

Sunday,  August  11,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows;  Ellen  Corver,  piano — 
Music  of  Benjamin,  Kagel,  Vivier,  and 
Ligeti 

Monday,  August  12,  at  8:30  p.m. 
TMC  Fellows — Music  of  Ustvolskaya, 
Takemitsu,  Kurtag,  Rands,  and  Berio 

Tuesday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Reinbert  de  Leeuw  conducting 
Music  of  Sanchez-Gutierrez,  Rands, 
Ligeti,  and  Messiaen 

Wednesday,  August  14,  at  8:30  p.m.* 
Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble — To  in- 
clude music  of  Xenakis  and  Kancheli 


Thursday,  August  1,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — TMC  Fellows 

Saturday,  August  3,  at  2  p.m. 
BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Gisele  Ben-Dor  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  5 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  4,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music — BUTI  Young  Artists 

Monday,  August  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Zurich  Piano  Trio 
(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 


Tuesday,  August  6* 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Afternoon  events  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
Gala  concert  at  8:30  p.m.  (Shed) 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leon  Fleisher,  Keith  Lockhart, 

and  John  Williams  conducting 
To  include  Tchaikovsky  1812  Overture 

Saturday,  August  17,  at  2  p.m. 

BUTI  Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Kirk  Muspratt  conducting 
Yuri  Mazurkevich,  violin 
Music  of  Maxwell  Davies,  Bruch,  and 
Berlioz 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Sunday,  August  18,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — TMC  Fellows 

Monday,  August  19,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital— TMC  Fellows 

Tuesday,  August  20,  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sausalito  String  Quartet 
(TMC  Ensemble-in-Residence) 

Wednesday,  August  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
In  memory  of  Louis  Krasner 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Bernard  Haitink  and  Conducting  Fellows 
conducting 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 

Brahms  Haydn  Variations,  Haydn 
Symphony  No.  95,  Schumann  Manfred 
Overture,  and  Berg  Violin  Concerto 


Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Additional  TMC  events  may  take  place 
at  4  p.m.  on  selected  weekday  after- 
noons; up-to-date  weekly  schedules 
are  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 

Except  as  noted,  seats  are  unreserved 
and  available  one  hour  before  con- 
cert time  for  a  contribution  of  $6 
($10  for  orchestra  concerts). 
Tanglewood  Friends  are  admitted 
without  charge. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  concerts 
are  held  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall. 

*Tanglewood  Festival  ticket  required; 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office 


Programs  designated  "TMC  Fellows"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Programs  designated  "BUTI  Young  Artists"  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  high-school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  spodighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood's  performance  activities,  including  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Program,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade,"  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert  on 
Sunday,  July  14,  and  the  commemorative  performances  of  Peter  Grimes  on  Sunday,  July  28,  and  Tuesday, 
July  30,  are  presented  as  benefits  for  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tickets  are  required  and  are  available 
at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows  pay  no  tuition;  many  are  offered  free  room  and  board.  Their  residen- 
cy at  Tanglewood  is  underwritten  largely  through  annual  and  endowed  Fellowships.  The  TMC  faculty 
includes  many  of  the  world's  finest  musical  artists,  some  of  them  teaching  through  the  generosity  of 
donors  who  have  endowed  Faculty  Chairs.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
endowment  support  of  the  contributors  represented  below. 


Endowed  Faculty  Positions 

Berkshire  Chair 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Richard  Burgin  Chair 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Chair, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Renee  Longy  Chair,  a  gift  of  Jane  and  John  Goodwin 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn 

Brachman  Hoffman  for  Keyboard  Faculty 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Sana  H.  Sabbagh  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh 

Master  Teacher  Chair 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Endowed  Guarantor  Fellowships 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

BayBanks  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship  Fund 

Clowes  Fund  Scholarship 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fellowship 

Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 

Darling  Family  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowships 

Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 

Friends  of  Armenian  Culture  Society  Fellowship 

Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 

Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 

Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 


Florence  Gould  Foundation  Fellowships 

The  Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

C.D.Jackson  Fellowship 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 

Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.Jones  Fellowship 

Susan  Kaplan/Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  Memorial  Fellowship 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 

Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 
Merrill  Lynch  Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
The  Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  Fellowship 

in  Honor  of  Eleanor  Panasevich 
Wilhelmina  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fellowships 
The  Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Miriam  and  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 

Endowed  Sustaining  Fellowships 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs/Brookline  Youth  Concerts 
Awards  Committee  Fellowship 


Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Haskell  Gordon  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Edwin  and  Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  and  IBM 

Matching  Grant  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Andrall  and  Joanne  Pearson  Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Albert  Spaulding  Fellowship 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Max  Winder  Violin  Fellowship 

Endowed  Seminar  Scholarships 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 

Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship 

William  E.  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship 

Heifetz  Scholarship 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Scholarship 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship 

Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

Evelyn  and  Phil  Spitalny  Scholarship 

Tanglewood  Programmers  and  Ushers  Scholarship 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 


Endowed  Funds  Supporting  the 
Teaching  and  Performance  Programs 

Bernard  and  Harriet  Bernstein  Fund 

Donald  C.  Bowersock  Tanglewood  Fund 

Gino  B.  Cioffi  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fund 

Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist  Fund 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Elise  V.  and  Monroe  G.  England  TMC  Fund 

Virginia  Howard  and  Richard  A.  Erlich  Fund 

Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fund 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation  Fellowship 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpartick  Fund 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

Grace  Cornell  Graff  Fellowship  Fund  for  Composers 

Greve  Foundations  -John  J.  Tommaney  Fund 

Mickey  L.  Hooten  Prize  Fund 

Grace  B.  Jackson  Prize  Fund 

Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Commissioning  Fund 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Louis  Krasner  Fund 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fund 

Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fund 

Dorothy  Lewis  Scholarship 

Samuel  Mayes  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Northern  California  Audition  Fund 

Carrie  L.  Peace  Memorial  Fund 

Herbert  Prashker  Fellowship 

Jane  and  Peter  van  S.  Rice  Fund 

Renee'  D.  Sanft  Fund 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fund 

Asher  J.  Shuffer  Fellowship 

Jason  Starr  Scholarship 

John  Williams  Fund  • 

Karl  Zeise  Memorial  Prize  Fund 


Contributions  as  of  July  24, 1996 
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Oomntry 
JL/oagings 

"Come  tarry... 
and  celebrate!..." 

Play  Parcheesi.  Savor  our 

comfort  cookery,  confections,  and 

bracing  spirits.  Delight  in  a 

dose  of  nostalgia  in  our 

reclaimed  historic  barn.  Sojourn 

at  "Brookside"  or  "Pondside." 

"You'll  never  want  to  leave!...  " 

<($    ♦♦♦   •  MOBIL  GUIDE 

Catered  Feasts  •  Weddings  •  Picnics 
Periodic  Entertainment 

Route  7,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
(413)  458-1896  or  458-8125 


White  Seaform  Set  with  Black  Lip  Wraps,  1 994 


DALE  CHIHULY:  "Seaforms" 

Works  by  America's 
pre-eminent  artist  in  glass 

May  30- August  25 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

Main  Street,  Williamstown,  MA 

Tues.-Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  1-5.  Free. 

Phone:(413)597-2429 


A  Passion  for 


Sterling  and  Fran-cine 
Clark  Collect,  1916-1951 

August  3,  1996- 
January  5,  1997 

Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute 


225  South  Street 
Williamstown,  MA 

C'41 3)  458-9545 


Admission  free 


Reminiscent  of  an  English  country  inn, 
spacious,  elegant  accommodations, 
fireplaces  and  bay  windows,  inner 
courtyard,  pond,  fountain,  gourmet 
restaurant.  Exercise  facility,  sauna, 
whirlpool,  outdoor  swimming  pool. 


222  Adams  Road 

Williamstown,  MA  01267 

800-225-1517  •  413-458-9611 

Mobil  ****  'AAA++++ 
Member  of  Preferred  Hotels  &  Resorts  Worldwide 
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Best  Browse  Around 
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hen  people  describe 
our  shop,  the\  usually 
say  that  it's  a  "great 
place  to  browse      like  a 
museum,  only  different ."" 
And  we  couldn't  agree 
more  because  we're 
fascinated  with  all 
sorts  of  objects      old, 
new.  domestic . 
international,  rare, 
curious,  useful,  fun.  All 
interesting,  beautiful, 
treasured.  Come  to 
browse  and  shop,  but 
leave  enough  time-  to 
be  entertained! 


The  Library 

Antiques 

.  .  .  and  more 

70  Spring  Street  •  Williamstown,  Mass. 

(413)  458-3436 

I'isit  our  outside  cafe  for  lunch 
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=?  Stoneleigh-Burnham 
is  an  independent 
boarding  school 
with  a  strong  college 
preparatory  program 
for  girls  in  grades  9 
through  12  and  PG. 
Award  winning 
Riding,  Dance  and 
Fine  Arts  programs 
enhance  a  well 
balanced 
educational 
experience. 

Contact  Admissions 

BoxTW 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

413  774-2711 


yv/c  d  lovC  t0  show  you  around 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nationally  acclaimed  country  store 

with  great  picnics,  cafe,  fudge, 

candy,  bakery  and  the  area's  largest 

selection  of  wines,  gourmet  foods, 

gift  baskets,  maple  syrup  and  unusual 

gifts  from  around  the  world. 


the  Store 
-,at  five 


>rners 


Gourmet  Foods,  fine  wines, 
unusual  gifts  and  catering 

Routes  7  &  43,  Williamstown,  MA  01267 
(413)458-3176    •    7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  daily 


•  GLASS  BLOWING  •  SILVERSMITHING  •  GIFTS 


"My  Kids  Loved 
Watching  the  Silver 
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Being  Made,  I  Loved 
Buying  it." 

LUNT 

DESIGN  CENTER 

BEGINNING  SUMMER  '96 

Exit  27  oflfl.*>l.  21><M  Fi-ilcml  St.,  (wcnfiekl,  MA 
(4M)  772  0767 


•  POTTERY  •  FINE  CUTLERY  •  FLATWARE  • 


Write  or  call: 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  898,  Greenfield,  MA  01302. 

413-773-5463  or  Fax:  413-773-7008. 
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*  A  Great 

I    Place 

*  to  Live 

health  care  -  recreation 


Q 
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A  Great 
Place  for  a 
Business 


MOVING    YOUR    BUSINESS    TO    THE    BERKSHIRES 
COULD    BE    THE     MdST    BRILLIANT    MOVE    OF   YOUR    cAReER. 

CALL   THE    CENTRAL     BERKSHIRE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
66    WEST    STREET    PITTSFIELD    MA    D12Q1       1  -BD  D"B  E  R  K-CTY 
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Annual  reports,  product  brochures,  publications, 
catalogs  &  data  sheets  —  a  symphony  of  multi-color 
printing  using  our  image  editing  and  electronic  page 
assembly  capabilities  to  enhance  the  performance. 
Bravo!  MacDonald  &  Evans  Printers. 
One  Rex  Drive  •  Braintree,  Massachusetts  02184 
Tel:  (617)  848-9090  •  Fax:  (617)  843-5540 
Email:  macevanl@aol 


The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)  283-0061  (413)  637-4684 


POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON  POPS  ESPLANADE  ORCHESTRA 

KEITH  LOCKHART,  CONDUCTOR 

111th  SEASON 


Monday  evening,  August  26,  1996,  at  8:30 


ONE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 
ONE  CALL  TO  VICTORY. 

JOHN  IlilllHS 


lit  IHIEIfl  Ellllllin  OLYMPIC  THESE 


SK  62592 


This  new  album  features 
brand-new  Olympic  themes,  best 
known  music  from  past  Olympic  Games, 
including  John  Williams'  classic 
"Olympic  Fanfare  and  Theme,"  plus 
other  stirring  music  that  embodies  the 
glory  of  athletic  competition. 


TOORDERBYPHOHE... 
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Exclusively  on  Sony  Classical. 

rrttp://www.sony.com 

2  ,  "Sony  Classical"  are  trademarks  of  Sony  Corporation./ 

©  1996  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 


Official  Licensed 

Classical  Record  of 

the  Atlanta 

Committee  for  the 

Olympic  Games,  Inc. 
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JOHN  WILLIAMS 

In  January  1980  John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  since  its  founding  in  1885.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Boston  Pops  Laureate 
Conductor  following  his  retirement  in  December  1993  and  currently  holds  the  title  of  Artist- 
in-Residence  at  Tanglewood.  Born  in  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  attended  UCLA,  studied 
composition  privately  with  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  attended  the  Juilliard  School, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne.  He  worked  as  a  jazz  pianist  before 
beginning  his  career  in  the  film  studios,  where  he  worked  with  such  composers  as  Bernard 
Herrmann,  Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He  went  on  to  write  music  for  many 
television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning  two  Emmy  awards  for  his  work. 

John  Williams  has  composed  the  music  and  served  as  music  director  for  more  than  seventy- 
five  films,  including  Nixon,  Sabrina,  Schindler's  List,  Jurassic  Park,  Home  Alone  2,  Far  and 
Away,  JFK,  Hook,  Home  Alone,  Presumed  Innocent,  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  three 
Indiana  Jones  films,  The  Accidental  Tourist,  Empire  of  the  Sun,  The  Witches  of  Eastwick, 
E.T.  (the  Extra-Terrestrial),  Superman,  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  the  Star  Wars  tril- 
ogy, Jaws,  and  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  He  has  received  thirty-three  Academy  Award  nomina- 
tions and  has  been  awarded  five  Oscars,  one  British  Academy  Award,  and  sixteen  Grammys, 
as  well  as  several  gold  and  platinum  records.  His  score  for  the  film  Schindler's  List  earned  him 
both  an  Oscar  and  a  Grammy.  This  year  he  received  three  Academy  Award  nominations  for 
his  work  in  Sabrina  and  Nixon.  His  newest  film  score  is  for  the  upcoming  Sleepers. 

In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including  two 
symphonies,  a  bassoon  concerto  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1995,  a  cello 
concerto  premiered  by  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1994,  concertos  for 
flute  and  violin  recorded  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  concertos  for  clarinet  and 
tuba.  His  most  recent  work  is  a  trumpet  concerto  commissioned  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Williams  composed  the  NBC  News  theme  "The  Mission,"  "Liberty  Fanfare," 
composed  for  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  "We're  Lookin'  Good!,"  composed  for 
the  Special  Olympics  in  celebration  of  the  1987  International  Summer  Games,  and  themes  for 
the  1984,  1988,  and  1996  Summer  Olympic  games. 

Many  of  Mr.  Williams's  film  scores  have  been  released  as  recordings;  the  soundtrack  album 
to  Star  Wars  has  sold  more  than  four  million  copies,  more  than  any  non-pop  album  in  record- 
ing history.  He  has  led  a  highly  acclaimed  series  of  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on 
the  Philips  label  and  for  Sony  Classical.  Among  their  recent  recordings,  all  on  Sony  Classical, 
are  a  tribute  to  Frank  Sinatra  entitled  Night  and  Day,  an  album  featuring  music  by  John 
Williams  and  Aaron  Copland  entitled  Music  for  Stage  and  Screen,  It  Don't  Mean  a  Thing  If 
It  Ain't  Got  That  Swing,  with  vocalist  Nancy  Wilson;  and,  their  most  recent  release,  Williams 
on  Williams:  The  Classic  Spielberg  Scores. 

Mr.  Williams  has  led  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
on  several  tours.  He  has  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  lead 
subscription  concerts  for  the  first  time  next  season.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  London  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 


THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
KEITH  LOCKHART,  Conductor 

Monday  evening,  August  26,  1996,  at  8:30,  at  Tanglewood 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 

Summon  the  Heroes 

Excerpts  from  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind 

Excerpts  from  Jane  Eyre 

Lowood — Thorhfield — Return 

Excerpts  from  Far  and  Away 

County  Galway,  June  1892 — The  Fighting  Donellys — 
Joseph  and  Shannon — Blowing  Off  Steam  (The  Fight) — 
Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Swing,  Swing,  Swing,  from  1941 

Theme  from  Jurassic  Park 

Hell's  Kitchen,  1967,  from  Sleepers 

The  Flight  to  Neverland,  from  Hook 

The  Battle  of  Hollywood,  from  1941 

Theme  from  Sabrina 

Flying  Theme  from  E.T.  (The  Extra-Terrestrial) 


Williams 
Williams 
Williams 

Williams 


Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  may  be  heard  on  RCA  Victor,  Sony  Classical,  and  Philips  Records. 

Baldwin  Piano 

The  Boston  Pops  New  Music  Program  is  principally  funded  by  a  generous  gift  from  the  Chiles 
Foundation  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC 

SUMMON  THE  HEROES 
John  Williams  (b.1932) 

In  classical  antiquity,  the  quadrennial  athletic  events  held  near  Mount  Olympus  substituted  a 
healthier  kind  of  competition — between  young  men  trained  to  the  highest  peak  of  physical 
perfection — for  military  combat.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  Olympic  spirit  among  all  the 
regions  of  ancient  Greece  that  wars  were  actually  stopped  while  the  games  went  on.  The 
modern  Olympics  bring  together  athletes — now  including  women,  too — from  all  over  the 
world  in  re-enactment  of  that  ancient  tradition.  John  Williams's  familiar  music  for  the  1988 
Los  Angeles  Olympics,  commissioned  by  NBC,  has  long  since  become  a  familiar  "soundtrack" 
to  athletic  events.  For  this  summer's  Centennial  Games  he  wrote  a  new  work,  which  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Opening  Ceremonies  in  Atlanta.  It  also  celebrates  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
continually  aim  to  go  higher,  faster,  or  farther  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Williams  characterized 
his  new  work  as  capturing  "the  essential  spirit  of  the  Olympics,  the  coming  together  of 
humanity.  The  title  of  the  piece  matches  my  imagination  of  what  we  do  during  the  Olympics 
— we  summon  the  athletes,  from  every  nation  and  background,  to  a  grand  forum  to  perform 
extraordinary  and  heroic  feats  for  the  world.  Music  transcends  our  differences  and  I  hope 
'Summon  the  Heroes'  reflects  our  awe  at  this  incredible  pursuit  of  athletic  excellence  and 
shared  experience." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Uncover  a  Rare  Jewel 
in  TanglewoocTs  Backyard 

Just  five  minutes  from  Tangle  wood,  you  and  your  family  can 

experience  one  of  the  most  spectacular  views  in  the 

Berkshires,  walk  seven  miles  of  scenic  trails  and  see  beaver 

colonies,  or  take  part  in  a  variety  of  exciting  nature  programs. 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society's 
Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

(located  off  Route  7  in  Lenox  across  from  the  Quality  Inn) 
For  more  information,  call  (413)  637-0320. 

The  Society  is  celebrating  100  Years  of  Conservation  in  1996. 


Violas 

Bassoons 

Hui  Liu 

Richard  Ranti 
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Robert  Barnes 

Roland  Small 
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Burton  Fine 
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Michael  Zaretsky 

Contrabassoon 
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Marc  Jeanneret 

Gregg  Henegar 

Kenneth  Stalberg 
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Jean  Haig 

Horns 

Anne  Black 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Kate  Gascoigne 

Cellos 

Jonathan  Menkis 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

Martha  Babcock 

Richard  Mackey 

ESPLANADE 

Sato  Knudsen 

Kevin  Owen 

ORCHESTRA 

Luis  Legufa 

Carol  Procter 

Trumpets 

KEITH  LOCKHART 

Owen  Young 

Thomas  Rolfs 

Conductor 

Ronald  Lowry 

Peter  Chapman 

David  Finch 

Bruce  Hall 

George  Seaman 

Thomas  Smith 

First  Violins 

Trombones 

Tamara  Smirnova 

Basses 

Norman  Bolter 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Ronald  Barron 

Lucia  Lin 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

John  Salkowski 
Dennis  Roy 

Mark  Cantrell 

Leo  Panasevich 

Robert  Caplin 

Tuba 

Alfred  Schneider 

Barry  Boettger 

Chester  Schmitz 

Amnon  Levy 

Joseph  Holt 

Harvey  Seigel 

Prentice  Pilot 

Timpani 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 

Timothy  Genis 

Bonnie  Bewick 

Flutes 

Tatiana  Dimitriades 

Renee  Krimsier 

Percussion 

James  Cooke 

Ann  Bobo 

Thomas  Gauger 

Si-Jing  Huang 

Frank  Epstein 

Catherine  French 

Piccolo 

J.  William  Hudgins 

Nicole  Monahan 

Iva  Milch 

Fred  Buda 

Second  Violins 

Oboes 

Harp 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Laura  Ahlbeck 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Frank  Charnley 

Piano 

Bob  Winter 

Joseph  McGauley 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 

English  Horn 

Kelly  Barr 

Robert  Sheena 

Librarian 

Gerald  Elias 
Joseph  Conte 

Clarinets 

William  Shisler 

Joseph  Scheer 

Thomas  Martin 

Personnel  Manager 

Daniel  Banner 

Scott  Andrews 

Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Maynard  Goldman 

Kristina  Nilsson 
Lisa  Crockett 

Bass  Clarinet 

Edward  Avedisian 

Stage  Manager 

Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA,  MUSIC    DIRECTOR 
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"Two  words  describe  both  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Hoover  Capital 

Management:  sound  and  disciplined." 


"When  you  come  to  Symphony  Hall,  you  do  so  to  hear  wonderful  sound 
produced  by  talented  and  disciplined  musicians.  When  you  come  to  Hoover 
Capital,  you  do  so  to  get  sound  investment  management  practiced  by  a  team 
of  talented  and  disciplined  investment  professionals. 

"Our  value-based  approach  benefits  substantially  our  institutional  and 
individual  clients  because,  at  Hoover  Capital,  we  have  only  one  standard  for 
both  performance  and  service  —  the  highest." 

—  Stevin  R.  Hoover  — 

Chairman  and  CEO 

HOOVER  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT 

50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

617-227-3133 

Hoover  Capital  Management  is  a  Registered  Investment  Advisor.  Copies  of  Form  ADV  as 
filed  with  the  SEC  are  available  upon  request.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 


Jazz  At  Tanglewood 

August  29  -  September  2,  1996 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Thursday,  August  29,  at  7:30  p.m. 
ARTURO  SANDOVAL  SEXTET 

Friday,  August  30,  at  7:30  p.  m. 
BETTY  CARTER 
and  her  quartet 

Saturday,  August  31, 

at  1:30  p.m. 

JOHN  PIZZARELLI  TRIO 

with  special  guest 

BUCKY  PIZZARELLI 

at  7:30 p.m. 
DAVE  BRUBECK  QUARTET 

Sunday,  September  1, 

at  1:30  p.m. 

T.S.  MONK,  JR.,  QUARTET 

at  7:30 p.m. 

GEORGE  SHEARING 

and 

JOE  WILLIAMS 

Monday,  September  2,  at  1:30  p.m. 

JOE  LOVANO  QUARTET 

with  special  guests 

THE  CHRISTIAN  McBRIDE  QUINTET 
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ARTISTS 


Arturo  Sandoval 

Born  in  Artemisa, 
Cuba,  trumpet 
player  Arturo 
Sandoval  was 
granted  political 
asylum  by  the 
United  States  in 
July  1990;  he  and 
his  family  have 
settled  in  Miami, 
Florida.  A  protege 
of  the  legendary  jazz  master  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Mr.  Sandoval  began  studying  classical  trum- 
pet at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  soon  caught 
the  excitement  of  the  jazz  world.  Mr.  San- 
doval was  a  founding  member  of  the  Gram- 
my-winning group  Irakere,  whose  style  mixed 
jazz,  classical,  rock,  and  traditional  Cuban 
music.  In  1981  he  left  Irakere  to  form  his 
own  band,  which  garnered  enthusiastic 
praise  from  critics  and  audiences  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  Mr.  Sandoval  was  voted 
Cuba's  best  instrumentalist  from  1982  to 
1990.  Before  founding  Irakere,  he  performed 
with  the  Cuban  Orchestra  of  Modern  Music 
and  was  a  guest  artist  with  the  BBC  Sympho- 
ny in  London  and  the  Leningrad  Symphony 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  his  defection  he 
has  increased  his  classical  performances, 
appearing  with  the  National  Symphony,  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony, among  others.  In  1993  he  appeared 
with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  in  a  performance  taped  for 
"Evening  at  Pops."  Currently  a  full  profes- 
sor at  Florida  International  University, 
Mr.  Sandoval  maintains  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program,  offering  about  fifty  perfor- 
mances and  clinics  per  year.  He  has  lectured 


and  performed  at  conservatories  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  world.  Last  year 
Hal  Leonard  Publishing  released  three  new 
method  books  that  include  Arban  and  orig- 
inal exercises  by  Mr.  Sandoval.  A  featured 
artist  in  the  Dizzy  Gillespie  United  Nation 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Sandoval  was  also  featured 
in  that  orchestra's  1992  Grammy-winning 
album  Live  at  Royal  Festival  Hall.  He  has  per- 
formed with  Billy  Cobham,  Woody  Herman, 
Herbie  Hancock,  Michel  Legrand,  and  Stan 
Getz,  and  his  playing  can  also  be  heard  on 
such  film  soundtracks  as  Havana,  The  Mam- 
bo  Kings  (which  includes  his  Grammy-nomi- 
nated composition  "Mambo  Caliente"),  and 
The  Perez  Family.  His  own  albums  include 
Arturo  Sandoval  &  The  Latin  Train,  the  1994 
Grammy  winner  (Best  Latin  Jazz  Album) 
Damon,  Dream  Come  True  (with  Michel 
Legrand),  1  Remember  Clifford  (dedicated 
to  the  great  Clifford  Brown),  and  Flight 
to  Freedom. 


Betty  Carter 

Like  Ella  Fitzger- 
ald and  Sarah 
Vaughan,  Betty 
Carter  first  gained 
attention  by  win- 
ning an  amateur 
contest.  While  still 
a  teenager  in  her 
native  Detroit,  Ms. 
Carter  performed 
with  such  modern 
jazz  founders  as  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Charlie 
Parker,  Miles  Davis,  and  Max  Roach.  At  age 
eighteen,  she  joined  Lionel  Hampton's  Big 
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Band,  an  experience  that  also  taught  her 
about  running  an  band  and  writing  ar- 
rangements. She  left  Hampton  in  the  early 
1950s  and  moved  to  New  York,  where  she 
played  in  small  clubs.  During  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  engagement  with  Miles  Davis,  she  was 
introduced  to  his  agents.  This  led  to  a  tour 
with  Ray  Charles  and  their  classic  collabora- 
tive album,  which  produced  the  hit  duet 
"Baby  It's  Cold  Outside."  The  recording 
was  a  turning  point  in  Betty  Carter's  career. 
Through  the  1950s  and  '60s,  she  recorded 
for  Epic,  Peacock,  ABC,  Paramount,  ATCO, 
and  United  Artists.  But  with  major  labels' 
attention  turning  away  from  acoustic  jazz  in 
the  late  1960s,  she  founded  her  own  label, 
Bet-Car,  which  produced  such  classic  re- 
cordings as  The  Audience  with  Betty  Carter.  In 
the  next  two  decades,  Ms.  Carter  released 
albums  on  Bet-Car  and  toured  the  college 
circuit  with  her  young  bands.  Then  in  1988, 
Verve  offered  her  a  contract,  releasing  the 
recording  Look  What  I've  Got  and  reissuing 
her  four  earlier  Bet-Car  albums  on  compact 
disc.  Betty  Carter  has  been  voted  #1  Female 
Jazz  Singer  in  the  Down  Beat  Critics  or 
Readers  poll  for  multiple  years.  Look  What 
I've  Got  won  a  Grammy  in  1988,  and  she  was 
nominated  the  same  year  for  a  duet  with 
Carmen  McRae.  Ms.  Carter's  1990  live  album 
Droppin'  Things  and  her  1992  album  It's  Not 
About  the  Melody,  were  both  nominated  for 
Grammy  awards.  Her  1994  release  Feed  the 
Fire,  recorded  live  at  London's  Royal  Festi- 
val Hall,  captures  a  tour  deforce  concert. 
Personally  invited  by  President  Clinton  to 
perform  at  the  White  House,  Betty  Carter 
was  also  headlining  artist  at  Verve's  50th 
anniversary  celebration  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


John  Pizzarelli 

John  Pizzarelli's 
most  recent  re- 
cording, After 
Hours,  has  an  inti- 
mate tone  and  fea- 
tures the  vocalist/ 
guitarist  in  ballads 
and  mid-tempo 
tunes.  The  John 
j    Pizzarelli  Trio  was 
1    chosen  to  open 
Frank  Sinatra's  1994  tour  dates,  an  experi- 
ence that  partly  influenced  the  choice  of 
repertory  for  After  Hours.  The  selections  in- 
clude "In  the  Wee  Small  Hours,"  "It  Might  as 
Well  Be  Spring,"  "Sometimes  I'm  Happy," 
"You're  Looking  at  Me,"  "Be  My  Baby  To- 
night," "Lullaby,"  and  "But  Not  For  Me." 
With  brother  Martin  on  bass  and  Ray  Ken- 
nedy on  piano,  the  John  Pizzarelli  Trio  has 
developed  a  strong  following  across  the 
country.  The  son  of  famed  jazz  guitarist 
Bucky  Pizzarelli,  John  Pizzarelli  grew  up  in 
New  Jersey  listening  to  Nat  King  Cole  and 
Billy  Joel.  Although  he  had  a  rock-band 
phase  as  a  teenager,  John  always  enjoyed  lis- 
tening to  his  dad  swing  with  such  artists  as 
Zoot  Sims  and  George  Barnes,  and  spent  the 
first  three  years  of  his  career  accompanying 
his  father.  John  Pizzarelli  began  on  the  banjo 
as  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  switching  four  years 
later  to  guitar.  His  vocal  career  was  inspired 
by  the  re-release  of  some  old  Nat  King  Cole 
records.  Making  a  return  Tanglewood  ap- 
pearance, Mr.  Pizzarelli  appeared  in  the  1993 
Jazz  Festival,  and  in  1995  performed  in  a 
Gershwin  tribute  with  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Keith  Lockhart, 
a  performance  taped  for  "Evening  at  Pops." 
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Bucky  Pizzarelli 

Guitarist  John 
"Bucky"  Pizzarelli 's 
long  career  has 
taken  him  from 
the  Vaughn 
Monroe  Orchestra 
to  the  White 
House,  where  he 
performed  in  con- 
cert with  Benny 
Goodman  and 
Frank  Sinatra.  Along  the  way,  he  has  been  a 
staff  musician  with  NBC,  ABC,  Skitch  Hen- 
derson, Doc  Severinsen,  and  Mitch  Miller; 
he  has  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  with 
George  Barnes  and  Les  Paul,  performed 
with  the  Boston  Pops  in  duet  with  Stephane 
Grappelli,  and  played  a  solo  concert  at  New 
York's  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Pizzarelli  may  be 
heard  on  many  albums,  including  Guitars 
Pure  &  Honest  dead  The  Guitar  Album,  both 
with  George  Barnes,  Green  Guitar  Blues, 
Bucky  s  Bunch,  solo  albums  entitled  Love 
Songs  and  Solo  Flight,  and  a  number  of 
albums  recorded  in  Europe  with  Benny 
Goodman.  He  toured  Europe  with  Mr. 
Goodman  four  times,  made  two  American 
tours  with  Stephane  Grappelli,  and  toured 
Japan  with  Zoot  Sims  and  Benny  Carter.  In 


concert  he  has  appeared  with  the  New 
Amsterdam  Symphony,  the  North  Jersey 
Symphony,  the  New  York  Pops  with  Skitch 
Henderson,  and  Canada's  Thunder  Bay 
Symphony.  He  has  appeared  in  numerous 
jazz  festivals  across  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  An  active  performer  in  jazz  rooms 
and  college  concerts,  Mr.  Pizzarelli  is  also  a 
faculty  member  emeritus  of  William  Pater- 
son  College  in  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 


Dave  Brubeck 

Jazz  legend  Dave 
Brubeck  was  pre- 
sented with  a 
Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment Award  at 
this  year's  Gram- 
my Awards,  a  show 
televised  interna- 
tionally. This  is 
the  latest  in  a  long 
list  of  honors  be- 
stowed upon  the  75-year-old  pianist  and 
composer,  who  began  his  career  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  small  town  of  lone,  California. 
Born  in  Concord,  California,  Dave  Brubeck 
worked  his  way  through  college  as  a  jazz 
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with  GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 
$59.00,  $43.00,  $35.50 

NOVEMBER  3,  1996 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  B-flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 
STRAVINSKY  'Ragtime'  for  eleven  instruments 
FALLA  Concerto  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello 
FRANCK  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings 

FEBRUARY  9,  1997 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.407 
VARESE  'Octandre'  for  double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 

bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 
KIRCHNER  Piano  Trio  No.  2 
DVORAK  Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 

MARCH  16,1997 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV29 

FINE  Partita  for  Winds 

SCHUMANN  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


Explore  the  full  spectrum  of  chamber  music  repertoire 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  the 
acclaimed  ensemble  founded  in  1964  and  made  up  of 
BS0  principal  players.  Joining  the  Chamber  Players  for 
their  annual  three-concert  series  at  Jordan  Hall  is 
esteemed  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish. 
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pianist  and  in  1942  entered  the  U.S.  Army. 
Upon  his  discharge  in  1946,  he  studied 
composition  with  famed  French  composer 
Darius  Milhaud,  who  was  teaching  at  Mills 
College  in  Oakland,  California.  With  en- 
couragement from  Milhaud,  Mr.  Brubeck 
began  composing  and  performing  with  an 
octet,  which  recorded  and  received  critical 
attention  as  an  innovative  force  in  jazz. 
Among  the  musicians  in  that  early  octet 
were  Cal  Tjader  and  Paul  Desmond,  who 
later  became  members  of  the  Dave  Brubeck 
Trio  and  Quartet,  and  clarinetist  Bill  Smith, 
who  still  appears  regularly  with  the  Dave 
Brubeck  Quartet.  Dave  Brubeck  and  his 
Trio  with  Cal  Tjader  and  Ron  Crotty  cut 
their  first  records  in  San  Francisco  in  1949 
and  won  several  awards.  When  the  Dave 
Brubeck  Quartet  with  Paul  Desmond  on 
alto  saxophone  was  formed  in  1951,  their 
distinctive  harmonic  approach  and  daring 
improvisations  caused  a  stir  in  the  jazz 
world,  launching  what  later  became  known 
as  "West  Coast"  or  "cool"  jazz.  By  1954  Mr. 
Brubeck's  popularity  was  such  that  his  pic- 
ture appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time  Maga- 
zine and  his  recordings  were  being  played 
throughout  the  world.  In  1958  the  State 
Department  sent  the  quartet  on  a  three- 
month  tour  of  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  Middle  East,  resulting  in  com- 
positions and  recordings  influenced  by 
world  music.  Always  expanding  jazz  hori- 
zons, Dave  Brubeck  and  his  Quartet  per- 
formed and  recorded  with  Leonard  Bern- 
stein and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
with  legendary  jazz  figures  Louis  Armstrong, 
Jimmy  Rushing,  and  Carmen  McRae.  Mr. 
Brubeck  continues  to  appear  as  composer/ 
performer  in  concerts  of  his  choral  and 
symphonic  compositions.  He  celebrated  his 
75th  birthday  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  performing  an  all-Brubeck  pro- 
gram featuring  as  soloists  the  pianist  and 
four  of  his  sons.  A  pioneer  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  indigenous  art  forms — jazz  and 
and  modern  dance — Mr.  Brubeck  formed  a 
unique  collaboration  with  the  Murray  Louis 
Dance  Company,  with  which  he  has  toured 
internationally.  He  has  performed  before 
eight  U.S.  Presidents,  princes,  kings,  heads 
of  state,  and  Pope  John  Paul  II.  His  many 
honors  include  a  star  on  the  Hollywood 
Walk  of  Fame,  numerous  awards  from  trade 


magazines,  Down  Beat  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
American  Eagle  Award  from  the  National 
Music  Council,  and  honorary  doctorates 
from  six  American  universities  and  one 
from  the  University  of  Dulsburg  in  Germany. 
In  1994  President  Clinton  presented  him 
with  the  National  Medal  of  the  Arts.  Dave 
Brubeck  has  appeared  previously  at  Tangle- 
wood,  in  the  1992  and  1994  jazz  festivals. 


T.S.  Monk 

The  Charm  is 
Thelonious  Monk, 
Jr.'s  third  record- 
ing as  a  leader. 
The  drummer  and 
his  sextet — trum- 
peter/arranger 
Don  Sickler, 
pianist  Ronnie 
Mathews,  bassist 
Scott  Colley,  tenor- 
soprano  saxophonist/ flutist  Willie  Williams, 
and  alto  saxophonist/ flutist  Bobby  Porcelli 
— have  been  recording  and  playing  together 
for  three  years,  and  have  developed  a  tight, 
cohesive  sound.  In  addition  to  original  com- 
positions, The  Charm  also  includes  "Bolivar 
Blues,"  a  song  from  the  famous  catalogue 
of  Thelonious  Monk,  Sr.  Born  43  years  ago 
in  New  York,  Thelonious  Monk,  Jr.,  grew  up 
with  all  the  giants  of  jazz  in  his  house:  John 
Coltrane,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Max  Roach,  and 
Art  Blakey,  to  name  just  a  few.  He  played  in 
his  father's  last  band  in  the  mid-1970s  be- 
fore creating  his  R&B  group,  T.S.  Monk, 
with  his  sister  Barbara  Monk  and  vocalist 
Yvonne  Fletcher.  Their  biggest  hits  were 
"Bon  Bon  Vie"  and  "Too  Much  Too  Soon." 
He  played  in  Clifford  Jordan's  Big  Band 
and  with  pianist  Walter  David  before  head- 
ing his  own  sextet  and  recording  his  first 
two  Blue  Note  releases,  Take  One  and  Chang- 
ing of  the  Guard.  Thelonious  Monk,  Jr.'s 
accomplishments  as  a  drummer  and  band 
leader  in  his  own  right  are  impressive  in 
the  jazz  world.  Outside  of  that  world,  Mr. 
Monk  has  assumed  the  role  of  jazz  spokes- 
person, hosting  a  nationally  televised  "Jazz 
at  the  White  House"  and  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Thelonious  Monk  Institute  for 
nine  years. 


George  Shearing 


Joe  Williams 


George  Shearing 
enjoys  an  interna- 
tional reputation 
as  a  pianist, 
arranger,  and 
composer.  Equally 
at  home  on  the 
concert  stage  and 
in  jazz  clubs,  Mr. 
Shearing  is  recog- 
nized for  inven- 
tive, orchestrated  jazz.  Among  his  300-plus 
compositions  is  the  jazz  standard  "Lullaby 
of  Birdland."  He  was  born  in  1919  in  the 
Battersea  area  of  London.  Congenitally 
blind,  he  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children. 
His  only  formal  musical  education  consist- 
ed of  four  years  of  study  at  the  Linden 
Lodge  School  for  the  Blind.  Although  he 
was  awarded  several  university  scholarships, 
he  was  forced  to  refuse  them  in  favor  of  the 
more  financially  productive  pursuit  of  play- 
ing piano  in  a  neighborhood  pub.  Having 
joined  an  all-blind  band  in  the  1930s,  Mr. 
Shearing  developed  a  friendship  with  noted 
jazz  critic  and  author  Leonard  Feather. 
Through  this  contact  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  BBC  radio.  In  1947  George 
Shearing  moved  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  spent  two  years  establishing  his 
fame.  In  1949  he  gathered  a  quintet  to 
record  "September  in  the  Rain"  for  MGM, 
which  was  a  huge  success.  His  U.S.  reputa- 
tion was  permanently  established  when  he 
was  booked  into  Birdland,  New  York's  leg- 
endary jazz  spot.  In  1982  and  1983  George 
Shearing  won  Grammy  Awards  for  record- 
ings he  made  with  Mel  Tor  me.  He  recently 
released  That  Shearing  Sound,  his  first  quin- 
tet recording  in  20  years  (Telarc).  In  Octo- 
ber 1994  he  was  the  subject  of  a  British  tele- 
vision documentary  entitled  "The  Shearing 
Touch."  He  has  been  awarded  honorary 
doctorates  from  Westminster  College  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Hamilton  College  in  New 
York.  In  1978  he  received  the  prestigious 
Horatio  Alger  Award  for  Distinguished 
Americans,  and  a  community  recreational 
facility  in  Battersea  was  named  the  George 
Shearing  Centre  in  his  honor.  In  May  1993 
he  was  presented  with  the  British  equiva- 
lent of  the  Grammy,  the  Ivor  Novello  Award 
for  Lifetime  Achievement.  George  Shearing 
has  performed  for  U.S.  Presidents  Ford, 
Carter,  and  Reagan  and  at  a  Royal  Com- 
mand Performance  for  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  Prince  Philip. 


Joe  Williams,  who 
has  been  in  show 
business  for  sixty 
years,  was  born  in 
Cordele,  Georgia, 
in  1929,  and 
raised  in  Chicago 
by  his  mother.  He 
sang  with  many 
bands,  including 
those  of  Red 
Saunders,  Johnny  Long,  Erskine  Tate,  Jim- 
my Noone,  Coleman  Hawkins,  Lionel 
Hampton,  and,  of  course,  Count  Basie. 
That  association  lasted  from  1954  to  1961, 
when  Basie's  "Number  One  Son"  left  the 
band,  with  the  leader's  blessing,  to  become 
a  solo  performer.  Since  that  time  Joe  Wil- 
liams has  made  nearly  fifty  albums,  received 
countless  awards  and  honorary  degrees, 
appeared  in  movies,  on  television,  and  in 
commercials,  and  performed  with  sympho- 
ny orchestras.  In  1986  he  appeared  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra in  their  season-opening  concert,  a 
performance  taped  for  PBS's  "Evening  at 
Pops."  Joe  Williams  also  had  a  recurring 
role  as  "Grandpa  Al,"  Claire  Huxtable's 
father,  on  The  Cosby  Show.  A  stylist  who  can 
interpret  any  kind  of  music,  Mr.  Williams 
chooses  songs  with  a  common  ingredient: 
an  underlying  swinging  style.  His  extensive 
discography  includes  Every  Day  I  Have  the 
Blues  with  Count  Basie  and  Orchestra,  A 
Man  Ain  't  Supposed  to  Cry,  A  Swinging  Night 
at  Birdland:  Joe  Williams  Live,  Live  at  the 
Century  Plaza,  Nothin '  But  the  Blues,  In  Good 
Company,  and  Joe  Williams  with  the  Count 
Basie  Orchestra:  Live  at  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
Hall.  In  his  1994  album  Here's  to  Life,  Mr. 
Williams  is  accompanied  by  his  longtime 
friend  George  Shearing. 


Joe  Lovano 

Tenor  saxophon- 
ist Joe  Lovano  was 
named  Jazz  Artist 
of  the  Year  in  the 
1995  and  1996 
Down  Beat  Critics 
Poll  and  the  1995 
Readers  Poll,  and 
Tenor  Player  of 
the  Year  in  the 
1995  Readers  Poll. 
His  recording  Rush  //owrwas  named  Album 
of  the  Year  in  1995  in  both  the  Critics  and 


the  Readers  Poll,  and  Mr.  Lovano  was 
named  International  Artist  of  the  Year  in 
1995  by  Canada's  Jazz  Report  Magazine.  Born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1952,  Joe  Lovano 
began  playing  alto  sax  as  a  child.  His  father, 
tenor  saxophonist  Tony  "Big  T"  Lovano, 
taught  his  son  not  only  the  basics,  but  also 
about  dynamics  and  interpretation,  regular- 
ly introducing  him  to  other  jazz  artists. 
While  still  a  teenager,  Joe  Lovano  immersed 
himself  in  the  jam-session  culture  of  Cleve- 
land and  absorbed  the  free  jazz  experiments 
of  Ornette  Coleman,  John  Coltrane,  and 
Jimmy  Giuffre.  After  high  school  he  attend- 
ed Boston's  Berklee  School  of  Music,  where 
he  met  such  future  collaborators  as  John 
Scofield,  Bill  Frisell,  and  Kenny  Werner.  In 
1994  Mr.  Lovano  received  Berklee 's  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award.  His  first  profession- 
al job  after  Berklee,  with  organist  Lonnie 
Smith,  brought  him  to  New  York  for  his 
recording  debut.  A  stint  with  Brother  Jack 
McDuff  followed  and  then  a  three-year  tour 
with  the  Woody  Herman  Thundering  Herd 
(1976-79),  which  culminated  in  the  40th 
Anniversary  Concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  After 
leaving  the  Herman  Herd,  Mr.  Lovano  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  he  eventually 
joined  the  Mel  Lewis  Orchestra,  perform- 
ing and  recording  with  that  ensemble  from 
1980  to  1992.  In  addition,  he  worked  with 
Elvin  Jones,  Carla  Bley,  Lee  Konitz,  Charlie 
Haden,  and  Bob  Brookmeyer,  among  oth- 
ers, and  in  1981  joined  the  modern  drum- 
mer Paul  Motion's  band.  Joe  Lovano  gained 
national  attention  playing  with  guitarist 
John  Scofield's  quartet,  with  whom  he 
recorded  and  toured  for  three  years.  He 
also  gained  renown,  particularly  in  Europe, 
through  his  work  with  the  Paul  Motion  Trio. 
Since  his  first  engagement  as  a  leader  in 
1991,  Joe  Lovano  has  experimented  with 
different  ensembles.  As  much  a  composer 
as  player,  he  has  come  to  work,  as  a  leader, 
with  two  basic  ensembles:  a  piano-less  quar- 
tet and  the  Universal  Language  Sextet.  The 
sextet's  name  comes  from  its  Blue  Note 
debut  album  entitled  Universal  Language. 
Mr.  Lovano's  1994  Blue  Note  release  enti- 
tled Tenor  Legacy  features  tenor  saxophonist 
Joshua  Redman  and  was  nominated  for  a 
Grammy.  In  his  1995  Grammy-nominated 
album  Rush  Hour  Mr.  Lovano  performed 
with  voice  as  well  as  string  and  woodwind  en- 
sembles arranged  and  conducted  by  Gunther 
Schuller.  Earlier  this  year,  Joe  Lovano  re- 
leased a  double  CD,  Joe  Lovano  Quartets  at 
the  Village  Vanguard,  which  was  recorded 
during  two  separate  engagements  at  the 
historic  New  York  jazz  spot. 


Christian  McBride 

Following  upon 
the  overwhelming 
success  of  his  first 
Verve  release, 
Gettin'ToIt,  23- 
year-old  bassist 
Christian  McBride 
recently  released 
Number  Two 
Express,  also  on 
Verve.  With  these 
two  recordings  as  a  leader  and  more  than 
100  others  to  his  credit,  Christian  McBride 
has  become  the  most  sought-after  young 
bassist  in  jazz.  He  was  voted  the  "acoustic 
bass  player  most  deserving  of  wider  recog- 
nition" in  both  Down  Beafs  Critics  Poll  and 
in  Jazz  Times'  1996  Readers  Poll.  Japan's 
Swing  Journal  named  him  1996  New  Artist 
of  the  Year,  and  he  was  named  Gavin  s  Jazz 
Artist  of  the  Year  in  February  1996.  Mr. 
McBride  was  inspired  to  play  the  bass  by  his 
father,  Lee  Smith,  who  played  with  such 
1970s  acts  as  the  Delfonics,  Billy  Paul,  Blue 
Magic,  and  Major  Harris.  His  great-uncle 
Howard  Cooper  played  acoustic  bass  with 
such  avant-garde  musicians  as  Sunny  Murray 
and  Byard  Lancaster.  After  studying  classi- 
cal bass  at  Philadelphia's  High  School  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  as  well  as  with  bassist 
Neil  Courtney  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Christian  McBride  was  awarded  a  schol- 
arship to  New  York's  Juilliard  School;  he 
decided,  however,  to  accept  instead  an  offer 
from  Bobby  Watson  to  play  in  his  band. 
Work  with  Betty  Carter,  Wynton  Marsalis, 
Freddie  Hubbard,  Benny  Green,  and  Joshua 
Redman,  among  others,  followed.  Now 
Christian  McBride  divides  his  time  between 
working  and  recording  with  a  vast  array  of 
musicians  and  leading  his  own  band  (which 
features  saxophonist  Tim  Warfield,  pianist 
Anthony  Wonsey,  and  drummer  Carl  Allen). 
His  most  recent  projects  include  appear- 
ances with  McCoy  Tyner,  Kathleen  Battle, 
and  David  Sanborn.  Mr.  McBride  has  also 
recorded  with  Dave  Brubeck  and  appeared 
with  Mr.  Brubeck  on  the  live  1996  Grammy 
telecast.  He  has  a  featured  musical  role  in 
the  new  Robert  Altman  film  Kansas  City 
and  is  part  of  Chick  Corea's  All  Star  Quintet 
this  summer. 


1997 

Tanglewood 

Schedule 

Add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list. 

Receive  a  1997  Tanglewood  schedule 

and  order  form  and  enter  a  drawing 

to  win  a  free  box  (four  seats) 

at  a  Tanglewood  concert  in  1997. 


Coupon  will  be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  a  free  box  of  four  seats  at  a  1997  Tanglewood 
concert  of  your  choice  (subject  to  availability).  Drawing  will  be  held  on  January  31, 1997. 
Only  one  entry  per  family  is  permitted.  Employees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
are  not  eligible.  Winner  will  be  notified  in  mid-February. 


Please  return  coupon  to: 

1997  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


After  September  1: 

1997  Tanglewood  Schedule 
c/o  Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Yes,  please  send  me  a  1997  Tanglewood  schedule  and  enter  my  name  in  the  drawing 
to  win  a  free  box. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 


©he  tdsroof  is  i 


rmance 


Annual  reports,  product  brochures,  publications, 
catalogs  &  data  sheets  —  a  symphony  of  multi-color 
printing  using  our  image  editing  and  electronic  page 
assembly  capabilities  to  enhance  the  performance. 
Bravo!  MacDonald  &  Evans  Printers. 
One  Rex  Drive  •  Braintree,  Massachusetts  02184 
Tel:  (617)  848-9090  •  Fax:  (617)  843-5540 
Email:  macevanl@aol 


I! 


The  Music  Has 
Never  Been  Sweeter 


Edgar  and  Dori  Curtis  share  a 
passion  for  music;  their  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  com- 
posing, teaching  and  perform- 
ing. As  a  conductor,  Edgar  has 
taken  American  compositions 
to  major  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  encouraged  cross-cultural 
exchanges.  At  Kimball  Farms, 
he  and  Dori  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  residents  through 


musical  performances  and 
seminars.  It's  all  part  of  what 
makes  this  community  so  vital; 
you  meet  the  most  interesting 
people  at  Kimball  Farms. 

Retirement  As  It  Was 
Meant  To  Be 


Kimball  Farms 


235  Walker  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240  (800)  283-0061  (413)  637-4684 


